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ABOUT THE COVER—Showing a bright new face, the world-famed Academy of 
Music celebrates its 102nd Anniversary this year—an anniversary rich in memories 
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Designed for fashionable luxury—Martex terry cloth trimmed in gold 


and white . . . completely washable . . . no ironing necessary. 
Two quick snaps transform a beautiful towel into a stunning robe. 
To be worn at the pool, on the beach or in the intimacy of your 
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Dorothy Magee 
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Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
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accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
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31 Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 
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high fidelity 
stereophonic 
instruments 


34. S. MAIN 
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You are cordially invited to visit our showrooms 
and let us play for you today the music you had 
not expected to hear for years. 


TELEPHONE FILLMORE 8-2600 
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Valley Forge, Pa. 


MAIL 


You have done a great job and I send 
my hearty congratulations. As a publica- 
tion THE PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER is 
rich in quality and fairly bristling with 
interest. 

Lloyd Eastwood-Seibold 
Valley Forge Historical Society 


Mechanicsville, Pa. 


I enjoyed the article “Hancock was 
Superb” but it is my opinion that the 
color picture depicting the third day of 
the battle of Gettysburg—Pickett’s charge 
—is printed backwards. The Confederate 
charge came from west to east, or from 
right to left. The Union Army was de- 
fending from left to right. Am I wrong? 

Harry Steinbach 


(You know your Gettysburg. Artistic li- 
cense, to keep the horses from galloping 
off the page, dictated the reversal of the 
picture.—ED.) 


Elkins Park, Pa. 


Congratulations on successfully ex- 
panding the Bucks County Traveler to 
the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER. If I have 
any complaining, it is that the article 
“Arts at the Academy" was too short. 
Your choice of subjects and excellent re- 
production whetted my appetite for 
more. 

George Welles 
Mather Way. 


(Keep looking. Coming issues should help 
to satisfy your appetite.—ED.) 


Torrance, Calif. 


I read the very interesting article 
about what is being done for the inmates 
of the Allentown Hospital and some of 
the older citizens many months ago and 
would appreciate it if the enclosed check 
would be turned over to make some 
small purchase of clothing or other prac- 
tical gift. I know the money will be 
spent wisely. 

Miss Helen W. Brooke 
3204 W. 186th St. 


(Your generosity is appreciated and your 
request has been fulfilled. —ED.) 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
I read with great interest your fasci- 
nating story “Baron DeB," concerning 


Baron de Bellen-Bertholff, Imperial 
Chancellor of Commerce to the first U.S. 
Congress from the Netherlands. 

He remained in this country. Here is 
a photograph of the Baron’s great-great- 


great-grandson, Jet Pilot Joseph M. Gaz- 
zam, III, of the U.S. Air Force, about 
to take off in a T-33. The Baron could 
hardly have foretold the flight of his 
descendant, could he? 

Joseph M Gazzam, Jr. 

S. Penn Square at 15th St. 


Norristown, Pa. 
I was carried back to my school days 
by your references to Sir James Frazer's 
The Golden Bough. Old customs die 
hard, and another Druid custom we hold 
to, besides our veneration of mistletoe, 
is the use of the word “toast” when we 
hoist our glasses in honoring someone. 
The ancient Druids dropped pieces of 
bread in their mulled wine, and such 
pieces were called toasts and were eaten 
to show respect and to prove to the high 
priests that the wine was not poisoned. 
Douglas Weir 
DeKalb St. 


Chester 
I felt I had to write and Jet you know 
how much I enjoyed the “Miracle Drugs 
of Yesteryear.” I have vivid recollec- 
tions of such an assortment of cures on 
my maiden aunt’s bathroom shelves, and 
I often wondered why she needed so 
many different cures when all of them 
claimed to relieve almost anything. It 
is of passing interest, however, to note 
that many of the old wives’ “receipts” 
have claimed the interest of our modern 
scientists. It is not much more than a 
hop, skip and jump from spider’s webs 
to cure a cut, to Dr. Fleming’s penicillin. 
Again thank you for a delightful hour’s 
reading. 
Scott Laughlin 


West Chester, Pa. 
Being antique-minded we particularly 
are interested in the articles by Mrs. 
Ball. They are beautifully written and 
historically of great interest to us. 
Mrs. William A. Weldin 
11 West Chestnut St. 
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Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
.. . Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


TUrner 4-3737 
TUrner 4-3738 
WA verly 7-1577 


TELEPHONES 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH: 


THEATERS 


A Family Mishmash—Through Jan. 3. Anglo- 
Yiddish musical comedy starring Leo Fuchs. 
Eves. at 8:30 p.m., Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Walnut 
Theater, 9th & Walnut Sts, WAlnut 3-1515. 


Holiday For Lovers—Through Jan. 13. A ro- 
mantic comedy starring Donald Woods and 
featuring Sloan Simpson. Tues.Fri. at 8:30 
p.m.; Sat. at 8:30 and 9:30 p.m.; Sun. 2:30 
and 8 p.m. Ogontz Theater, 6035 Ogontz Ave., 
WAverly 4-8684. 


Rashomon—Through Jan. 17. Japanese melo- 
drama starring Claire Bloom, Rod Steiger, 
Akim Tamiroff and Oscar Homolka. Mon-Sat. 
at 8:30 p.m., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 p.m.. 
Erlanger Theater, 21st & Market Sts. Rltten- 
house 6-6833. 


Miranda—Jan. 6-24. The Actors League and 
Irving L. Kaye present the local premiere of 
a new comedy. Tues.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m.; Sun. 
at 2:30 p.m. Academy of Music Foyer, Broad 
& Locust Sts. PEnnypacker 5-5574. 


Tall Story—Jan. 8-24. Howard Lindsay and 
Russell Crouse adaptation of Howard Nemerov's 
novel “The Homecoming Game." Hans Conreid 
heads the cast. A Theater Guild Show. Mon.- 
Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Thurs. and Sat. at 2:30 
p.m. Locust Theater, 1405 Locust St. PEnny- 
paker 5-4768. 


A Majority of One—Jan. 12-24. A middle-aged 
widow from Brooklyn, on a visit to Japan, 
meets a Japanese gentleman. Sir Cedric Hard- 
wick and Gertrude Berg star. Mon.-Sat. at 
8:30 p.m., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Forrest 
Theater, 1114 Walnut St., WAlnut 3-1515. 


The Potting Shed—Jan. 12-31. Bill Penn di- 
rects The Chapel Players" in Graham Greene's 
searching drama. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Forty-third Street The- 
ater, 43rd and Walnut Sts., EVergreen 6-2028. 


Starward Ark—Jan. 13-25. Comedy-melodrama 
about a space ship. The press agents claim 
this is the “most pulchritudinous cast ever as- 
sembled." Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Walnut Theater, 9th & Wal- 
nut Sts. WAlnut 3-1515. 


Redhead—Jan. 13-31. New musical comedy 
stars Gwen Verdon. Richard Kiley co-stars. 
Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p:m., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 
p.m. Shubert Theater, 250 S. Broad St. 
PEnnypacker 5-5074. 


The Old Vic Company—Jan. 19-31. Michael 
Benthall directs three plays by William Shakes- 
peare. “Twelfth Night"—Jan. 19-21, and 30, 
31; "Henry V’—Jan. 22-24; ''Hamlet"—Jan. 
26-29. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Wed. and Sat. 
at 2:30 p.m. Erlanger Theater, 21st and Mar- 
ket Sts. RIttenhouse 6-6833. 


A Piece of Blue Sky—Jan. 26-31. New drama 
written and directed by Frank Corsaro and 
Starring Shelley Winters and Ralph Meeker. 
Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30 p.m. Locust Theater, 1405 Locust St. 
PEnnypacker 5-4768. 


A Raisin In the Sun—Jan. 26-Feb. 7. Sidney 


Poitier stars in a new drama about a Chicago 
Negro family. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Wed. 
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and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Walnut Theater, 9th 
and Walnut Sts. WAlnut 3-1515. 


Poker Game—Jan. 27-Feb. 8. A comedy fea- 
turing Kay Medford, J. Carrol Naish, Doretta 
Morrow and Tom Pedi. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Forrest Theater, 
1114 Walnut St., WAlnut 3-1515. 


LITTLE THEATERS 


Abbey Playhouse—5265 Ridge Ave., Phila. 
Jan. 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17— Pear Delinquent” 
—British comedy. Jan. 23, 24, 30, 31— The 
Moon is Blue"—there are some very clever 
lines in this comedy. IVyridge 2-0330. 


Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Av., Phila. 
Jan. 2 & 3— Middle of the Night' drama 
about a young woman and her middle-aged 
suitor. Jan. 9, 10, 16, 17, 23, 30, 31—“‘Holi- 
day for Lovers“ comedy. Pllgrim 2-8324. 


Colonial Players—Ridley Ave. below Magnolia, 
Aldan, Pa. Jan. 15-24—'Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter"—-success hasn't spoiled this fast 
moving comedy. MAdison 6-5220. 


Footlighters, Inc.—Saturday Club of Wayne, 
W. Wayne Ave., Wayne, Pa. Jan. 28, 29, 30, 
31— Billy Budd’’—adaptation of Herman Mel- 
villes adventure story. Directed by Norman 
Brooks. MUrray 8-3839. 


Hedgerow Theater—Rose Valley Rd., Moylan, 
Pa. Jan. 1, 2, 3—‘Meda”’ by Jean Anouilh, 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay's “Aria da Capo." 
Jasper Deeter directs. LOwell 6-2482. 


Neighborhood Players—22nd & Walnut Sts., 
Phila. Jan. 2, 3, 4—‘‘Tongue in Cheek’’—an 
original musical review. Jan. 17, 18, 23, 24, 
25, 30, 31— Tell Me A Purpose"—a new 
play about family conflict by Philadelphian, 
Fannie Fertig. LOcust 7-8824. 


Plays and Players Theater—1714 Delancey St., 
Phila. Jan. 23—“A Dramatic Valentine to 
George Jean Nathan." Stars Julie Hayden, re- 
nowned actress and widow of Mr. Nathan. Pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia Art Alliance. PEnny- 
packer 5-0630. 


Swarthmore College—Clothier ^ Auditorium, 


covers events of general interest, 
open to the publie, im Philadel- 
phia and the surrounding areas. 
We will be glad to have items 
brought to our attention one 
month before publication. 

Changes may have been made 
since we went to press, therefore 
we advise you to make a per- 
sonal check. 


TRAVELER'S GUIDE - 


Swarthmore, Pa. Jan. 28 & 24. "She Stoops 
to Conquer." Proceeds of this show, produced 
and acted by faculty members will be used 
for a scholarship fund. KIngswood 3-0200. 


Village Players of Hatboro—Summit Ave. off 
Jacksonville Rd., Hatboro, Pa. Jan. 16, 17, 
23, 24— Dial M for Murder"—mystery and 
suspense. OSborne 5-1947. 


MUSIC 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts., Phila. Jan. 2 at 
2 p.m.; Jan. 3 at 8:30 p.m.; Jan. 5 at 8:30 
p.m. Paul Paray conducts. Jan. 9 at 2 p.m., 
and Jan 10 at 8:30 p.m. Sir Thomas Beecham 
is the conductor. Jan. 16 at 2 p.m., and Jan. 
17 at 8:30 p.m. Sir Thomas Beecham will 
conduct. Jan. 23 at 2 p.m. and Jan. 26 at 
8:30 p.m. Eugene Ormandy, conductor. Philippe 
Entremont, pianist. Jan. 30 at 2 p.m., and 
Jan. 31 at 8:30 p.m. “An Evening in Old 
Vienna." Eugene Ormandy is the conductor. 
PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia—Jan. 6 
at 2 p.m. Jacob Neupauer conducts the Phila- 
delphia Accordian Orchestra. Ethel Dawson 
conducts the Matinee Musical Club Students 
Musicians. Luncheon preceding concert in ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Broad 
and Walnut Sts., Phila. Reservations necessary 
—PEnnypacker 5-2255. 


Rudie Sinfonietta Instrumental—Jan 8 at 8:30 
p.m. A Media Community Concert. Nether 
Providence High School, Providence Road, Wal- 
lingford, Pa. 


Little Gaelic Singers—Jan. 8 at 8:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by Springfield Community Concerts. 
Springfield High School, Leamy Ave., Spring- 
field, Del. Co., Pa. 


La Boheme—Jan. 12 at 8:30 p.m. A Phila- 
delphia Lyric Opera Co. production of Puccini’s 
opera. Elisabeth Carron, Flaviano Labo and 
Louis Quilico star. Academy of Music. Broad 
and Locust Sts. PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Gold and Fizdale, duo-pianists—Jan. 12 at 
8:15 p.m. A Norristown Community Concert. 
Stewart Jr. High School, Marshall & Selma 
Sts., Norristown, Pa. 


Metropolitan Opera—Jan. 13 at 7:45 p.m. 
Hilde Gueden, Belen Amparan, Eugenio Fer- 
nandi and Leonard Warren will star in Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto.” Academy of Music. Broad and 
Locust Sts. PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


La Boheme—Jan. 18 at 8:15 p.m. This time 
it’s a Philadelphia Grand Opera production. 
Licia Albanese, Mildred Ellor, Daniele Barioni, 
Frank Valentino, Napoleon Bisson, William 
Wilderman and Gerhard Pechner can be heard. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducts. Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts., PEnnypacker 
5-7278. 


Trenton Symphony Orchestra—Jan. 20 at 8:30 
p.m. Philadelphia bass-baritone, Robert Gre- 
gori, is the soloist. Guglielmo Sabatina con- 
ducts. War Memorial Building, Trenton, N.J. 
EXport 4-1338. 


Keyboard Portraits and Poetry—Jan 20 at 
2 p.m. Clarence K. Bawden conducts the piano 
ensemble of the Matinee Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia. Luncheon preceding concert in ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Wal- 
nut Sts. - (Reservations necessary. PEnny- 
packer 5-2255.) 


Philadelphia Little Symphony—Jan. 23 at 8:30 
p.m. Jeanne Behrend, pianist; Robert Mandell, 
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conductor. University Museum Auditorium, 
34th & Spruce Sts. EVergreen 6-1241. 


10 2nd Anniversary Program of the Academy 


of Music—Jan. 24 at 8:30 p.m. Maria 
Callas, soprano; Van Cliburn, pianist. Eugene 
Ormandy conducts the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Academy of Music, Broad & Locust Sts., 
PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Winter Concert by Lansdowne Symphony— 
Jan. 25 at 3 p.m. Henri Elkan will conduct; 
piano solo by Robert Greene. Lansdowne-Aldan 
High School, Lansdowne, Pa. Free. 


Arthur Rubinstein—Jan. 29 at 8:30 p.m. The 
appearance of this famous pianist is an event 
of the Philadelphia All-Star Concert Series. 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 
PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Chamber Music—Jan. 30 at 8:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram for Woodwinds, soprano and piano. Penn- 
sylvania Acedamy of the Fine Arts, Broad & 
Cherry Sts. Free. 


DANCE 


Pearl Primus—Jan. 18 at 2:30 p.m. Interna- 
tionally known dancer and her company ap- 
pear in a Sunday matinee. Forty-third Street 
Theater, 43rd & Walnut Sts. EVergreen 6-2028. 


National Ballet of Canada—Jan. 22 at 8:30 
p.m. Philadelphia Forum Event. Large com- 
pany and orchestra with an array of young 
stars dancing in the classical tradition. Acad- 
emy of Music, Broad & Locust Sts., PEnny- 
packer 5-7378. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 $S. 18th St., Phila. 
Through Jan. 25—General exhibition in Every- 
man's Gallery. Jan. 2-25—Shirley L. Car- 
penter, Jewelry. Jan. 2-29—Antoni Gaudi 
Architectural Exhibition. Jan. 7-Feb. 1—Sahl 
Swarz, Sculpture. Jan. 7-Feb. 1—Ray Spiller, 
Oils. KIngsley 5-4302. 


The Print Club—1614 Latimer St., Phila. Jan. 
9-28—National Exhibition of Lithography. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of The Fine Arts 
—Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. Through Jan. 
11—Exhibition of Ancestral Portraits, spon- 
sored by the Colonial Dames of America. Jan. 
23-March—154th Annual Watercolor Exhibi- 
tion—a major event of the Philadelphia Arts 
Festival. 


Chester County Art Association—Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave., West Chester, Pa. Jan. 4-18— 
Cyril Gardner Exhibition. Jan. 25-Feb. 8— 
Robert McKinney Exhibition. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville, N. J.— 
Through Jan.—Oil paintings by Dr. William 
Baumol. 


Woodmere Art Gallery—9201 Germantown 
Ave. Phila. Jan. 4-25—-Paintings, etchings 
and wood engravings by Herbert Pullinger. 
Paintings, sculpture and prints of Horses and 
related subjects. 


Warrington Country Club—Warrington. 
Through January 16. Exhibition of paintings 
by Marcia G. Slade. 


For a more comprehensive list of events 
in connection with the Philadelphia Arts 
Festival, please turn to page 50 of this 
issue. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


The Phantom Horse—Jan. 7 at 8 p.m. A Japa- 
nese film about modern day Japan. One of the 
Fine Film Series shown at LaSalle College 
Auditorium, 20th & Olney Ave. Victor 8-1100. 


Grand Hotel—Jan. 8, 9, 10 at 8:20 p.m. The 
full uncut version of the 1932 Academy Award 
winner will be shown. The stars include John 
Barrymore, Joan Crawford, Wallace Beery, 
Lionel Barrymore and Jean Hersholt. Also 
shown is “Story of Time’’—with musical score 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra, 
One of the Exceptional Film series at the 
Franklin Institute, 20th & Parkway. 


Are Your Skis on Straight? Jan. 19 at 8 p.m. 
Ski film benefits United States Olympic Ski 
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Fund. Town Hall, 150 North Broad St. 
Rittenhouse 6-1494. 


Bonus Program of Exceptional Films—Jan. 24 
at 7:15 and 9:15 p.m. "Intolerance"—D. W. 
Griffith’s 1916 film features Lillian Gish, Mae 
Marsh, Monte Blue, Erich von Stroheim, Bessie 
Love, Eugene Pallette and other stars of the 
silents. Two scenes from the “Jazz Singer“ 
the 1927 film that launched Al Jolson on his 
great career. “Sex Life of the Polyp"—the 
first of Robert Benchley's hilarious lectures. 
Franklin Institute, 20th & Parkway. 


Nickelodeon of the Franklin Institute—Jan. 
1-15 “Great Train Robbery” and “Smiths on 
the Farm" with Mary Ann Jackson. Jan. 
16-31—"'Shrinking Rawhide” with Hobart Bos- 
worth and Herbert Rawlinson. “The Pirate" 
with Our Gang. Tues.-Fri. at 2 and 4 p.m.; 
Sat. 1, 2, 3, and 4 p.m.; Sun. 2, 8, and 4 
p.m. 10e (extra) admission. Franklin Insti- 
tute, 20th & Parkway. 


Sunday Film and Music Program—Jan. 4— 
"The Harp and the Horn Through the Ages"— 
A demonstration of two most important musical 
instruments as they developed through history. 
Jan. 11— Drawings of Leonardo Da Vinci 
and Recovery of the Mona Lisa"—drawings of 
the famous artist shown in a colored film 
presentation, along with the story of the 
theft of the Mona Lisa. Jan. 18—‘“Ancient 
Egypt’’—Outstanding archaeological and his- 
torical film in color. Jan. 25— Life in the 
Arctic"—documentary film about the little 
known regions north of Russia. All programs 
at 3 pm. at the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum 34th & Spruce Sts. Free. 


Popular Science Films—Sat. and Sun. at 8 
p.m. through Jan. “The Unchained Goddess"— 
the story of the powerful forces behind the 
weather. Shown in the Leeds and Northrup 
Atomic Exhibit room of the Franklin Institute, 
20th & Parkway. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Dumbo—Jan. 3, at 10:30 a.m. Walt Disney's 
delightful color cartoon about a happy little 
elephant. University Museum, 34th & Spruce 
Sts. EVergreen 6-1241. 


Story and Sketch Club—Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31 at 
10:30 a.m. The Educational Department of the 
Museum plans specific tours of the museum. 
Music and stories are heard and the young- 
sters make their own drawings of museum ob- 
jects. University Museum, 34th & Spruce Sts. 
EVergreen 6-1241. : 


Philadelphia Orchestra Children's Concert— 
Jan. 17 at 11 a.m. Felix Mendelssohn—A 
Happy Life Told in Happy Music"—William 
Smith is the conductor. Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


Green Sleeves Magic—Jan. 23 at 8 p.m., and 
Jan. 24 at 2 p.m. Drama for the youngsters. 
Allens Lane Art Center, Allens Lane & Mc- 
Callum Sts., Phila. CHestnut Hill 8-0546. 


SPORTS 


PROFESSIONAL BASKETBALL—All games 
played at Convention Hall, 34th & Spruce Sts., 
Phila., unless otherwise stated. Jan. 2 at 7:30 
p.m.—Cincinnati—Detroit; Philadelphia War- 
riors—Syracuse. Jan. 4, at 2:30 p.m.—War- 
riors—Minneapolis. Jan. 6, at 7:30 p.m.— 
Boston—Cincinnati; Warriors—Detroit. Jan. 
10, at 9 p.m.—Warriors—New York. Jan. 
16, at 9 p.m.—Warriors—Boston. Jan. 21, at 
9 p.m.—Warriors—Detroit, at the Arena. 
Jan. 25, at 9 p.m.—Warriors—Minneapolis, at 
Camden, N.J. Jan. 26, at 9 p.m.—Warriors— 
Detroit, at Bethlehem, Pa. Jan. 28, at 9 p.m. 
—Warriors—Cincinnati, at the Arena. For 
ticket information call Rittenhouse 6-3830. 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL—at the Palestra, 
33rd and Locust Sts., Phila. First games of 
all double-headers start at 7:30 p.m.; second 
games start at 9:15 p.m. Jan. 3—LaSalle— 
Manhattan; Pennsylvania—Villanova. Jan. 7 
—LaSalle—Bucknell; Temple—Pittsburgh. Jan. 
9—Penn—Brown; Villanova—St. Joseph's. Jan. 
10—Penn—Yale; Temple—Lafayette. Jan. 14 
—Penn—Columbia; St. Joseph's—St. Francis 
(Pa.) Jan. 17—St. Joseph’s—St. John’s; La- 
Salle Temple. Jan. 24—Villanova—Providence; 


X 


WHAT IS THIS? 


x Embarrassed balding 
cougher who has just 
ruined the first act 
curtain line. His real 
shame is that he forgot 
to pocket his Allenburys 
Pastilles. Well he knows 
how they soothe the 
throat--clear the voice 
--repress that fateful 
"tickle." And taste like 
ripe English black cur- 
rants, to boot. 


Allenburys Pastilles 


at your druggist 


Manufactured in England by 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 
Established 1715 


a wonderful gift 


JACQUINS 


CREME DE MENTHE 


60 PROOF 


Made by America's Oldest Cordial Producers- 


CHARLES JACQUIN et Cie, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
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Dine in this historic old Inn 
originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 
CONTI INN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


„Don Pass 
The Buck!" 


| DINNER  COCKTAILS 
i LUNCH 


As favorite eating place 
; of the County 
| since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hote. 


i Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 

i FEASTERVILLE, PA. 

; ELmwood 7-1125 


Temple—St. Joseph's. Jan. 31—Temple—Navy; 
Penn—La Salle. EVergreen 6-0961. 


ICE HOCKEY—Philadelphia Ramblers—All 
home games played at the Arena, 45th & Mar- 
ket Sts., at 8:30 p.m. Jan. 13—Charlotte. Jan. 
16—Clinton. Jan. 20—Johnstown. Jan. 23— 
Washington. Jan. 27—New Haven. Jan. 30— 
Clinton. 

Jan 14—Russian World Hockey Team appears 
in a special game against the Ramblers. 


College Ice Hockey—at the Arena. Jan. 16, at 
5:45 p.m.—Penn—Cornell. Jan. 31, at 8 p.m. 
— Penn — Columbia. EVergreen 6-1500. 


WRESTLING—At the Arena, 45th & Market 
Sts., Phila. at 8:30 p.m. Jan. 15 and Jan. 
29. EVergreen 6-1500. 


SKI CLUB MEETINGS THIS MONTH—("E" 
designates membership in U.S. Eastern Ama- 
teur Ski Ass'n) 

Buck Ridge S.C. (E)—Jan. 15 at 8 p.m., By- 
wood School, Shelburne & Avon Rds., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Central S.C.—Jan. 6 & 22—Phone LO 7-0160 
for meeting locations (usually center-city 
Phila.). 

Franklin S.C. (W)—Jan. 8 & 22 at 8:15 p.m., 
Sheraton Hotel, 17th & Pennsylvania Blvd., 
Phila. 

Jersey Ski'ters (E)—Jan. 7, Moorestown Com- 
munity House, Moorestown, N.J. 

Levittown S.C.—Jan. 13 & 27 at 8:30 p.m., 
meeting room at Towne Pharmacy, Five Corn- 
ers, Levittown, Pa. 

Philadelphia S.C. (E)—Jan. 8 & 22, Elkins 
Park Civic Center, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Wissahickon S.C. (E)—Jan. 8 & 17 at 8:30 
p.m., School Lane House, 5450 Wissahickon 
Ave., Phila. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ice Follies—Through Jan. 11. Shipstad and 
Johnson's 1959 ice production. Mon.-Sat. at 
8:30 p.m.; Sat. at 2:30 p.m.; Sun. at 1:30 
and 5:30 p.m. The Arena, 45th and Market 
Sts. EVergreen 6-1500. 


1959 Printing Week in Delaware Valley—Jan. 
11-17. Awards will be given for the past year's 
best printed pieces in Delaware Valley area, 
Jan. 15 at Sheraton Hotel banquet. Guest 
speaker—Gypsy Rose Lee. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Independence National Historical Park, com- 
prising approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. The focal point of this 
project is Independence Hall, the handsome yet 
unpretentious birthplace of our Constitution 
and the home of the Liberty Bell; Congress 
Hall, first capitol of the United States and 
Carpenter's Hall, meeting place of the first 
Continental Congress. Buildings and informa- 
tion center at 6th and Chestnut Sts. are open 
daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Franklin Pkwy. 
at 25th St. An outstanding collection of art 
and artifacts through the ages. European and 
American period rooms, a Gothic chapel and 
cloister, a room from a Chinese palace and an 
Indian temple. Be sure to see the newly 
opened Decorative Arts Wing. Open 9 to 5 
daily except legal holidays. POplar 5-0500. 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, Franklin Pkwy. 
at 20th St. This memorial to a great Ameri- 
can carries on Franklin's spirit of scientific 
adventure by means of a series of action ex- 
hibits fascinating to young and old. You can 
drive a locomotive, record your own voice or 
press a button and observe an experiment in 
electronics or chemistry. Open daily, except 
Mon., 12 to 5. Sat. 10 to 5. 


Fels Planetarium, a feature of Franklin In- 
stitute dramatizes astronomy daily at 3 p.m. 
and Wed. and Fri. evenings at 8:30. Addi- 
tional demonstrations Sat., 11 and 2. Through 
Jan. the feature will be ‘‘Winter Skies.” Joint 
admission 50¢, children 25¢. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. and 
Franklin Pkwy. See African Hall with its water- 
hole group and gorilla family; visit Mineral 


Hall and the fascinating fluorescent display or 
step back in time to the age of the dinosaurs. 
And if you are not fascinated with fossils, 
there are live animal and insect demonstra- 
tions. Open 10 to 5 daily; 1 to 5 Sun. Ad- 
mission 50¢, children 25¢. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 34th. Treasures from the Royal Tombs 
of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian mummy or 
a wonder-working African image; these are but 
a few of the fascinating objects to be seen 
here, many gathered by the museum’s own ex- 
peditions to all parts of the world. Also free 
film and concert programs. Open 10 to 5, Tues. 
through Sat.; Sun. 1 to 5, closed Monday. 
Jan. 15 through March 15, “Coptic Art." 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Galleries and School established 
in 1805 and dedicated primarily to American 
Art. Fine permanent collection, special ex- 
hibits and a variety of contemporary works. 
Open daily 10 to 5; Sun. and holidays, 1 to 5. 


Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Devoted 
to Philadelphia history from Indian days to the 
present. A stop here will add to your enjoyment 
of the city's historic landmarks. Open daily 9 
to 5; Sun. 2 to b. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. below Arch St. Where 
Washington, Franklin and many other Revolu- 
tionary leaders worshipped. Founded in 1695, 
it was added to through the years. In 1753 
a lottery was held “. . . to finish the steeple 
to Christ Church, to purchase a ring of 
bells and a clock." Open daily, 9 to 5. 


Betsy Ross House, 239 Arch St. See the room 
where Mrs. Ross received Washington and 
other members of the Continental Congress 
Committee when they commissioned her to 
make the first American flag in 1776. Open 
daily 9-5. 


Gloria Dei Church, Swanson St. below Christian. 
The oldest church in Philadelphia, built in 
1700, known as Old Swedes. A national shrine 
since 1942. 


The Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the 
most beautiful homes of the pre-revolutionary 
period, now restored and open to the public. 
Daily, except Sun., 10-5. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, Sth and Spruce Sts. 
First hospital in the United States, founded 
through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin in 
1751 and built, as he suggested, ‘‘well out 
in the woods." 


Fairmount Park, Both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Scattered over 3,845 acres of beautiful, 
wooded ground are numerous historic spots 
and houses such as Strawberry Mansion, 
Sweetbrier and Mount Pleasant. The latter 
was a wedding gift from Benedict Arnold to 
his bride, Peggy Shippen, and is open daily. 

At the upper end of the park, along the 
Wissah'ckon Creek, is Old Valley Green Inn, 
representative of the hostelries of Revolu- 
tionary days. It can be reached by car from 
Chestnut Hill. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave. Permanent exhibits relating to 
the 17th century Swedish settlement in 
America, costumes and handicrafts of Sweden 
and a fine library of Swedish-Americana. Open 
daily 10 to 5, free. Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, 1 to 5, admission 256. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St. See many personal possessions of Penn, 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, as well as paint- 
ings by early American artists, rare books and 
manuscripts. Open Monday 1-9 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, 9 to 5. 


Free Library of Philadelphia, Parkway at 19th 
St. One of the largest and finest libraries in 
America. Special exhibits always on display. 
Skyline Reading Room where you can read, 
smoke and enjoy fine view of the city. Open 
daily 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Sundays 2 to 6. 


Commercial Museum, 34th St. below Spruce. 
Panorama showing Philade'phia today and as 
planned for 1984. Many other interesting ex- 
hibits. Shows opening Jan. 16, “Danish Con- 
temporary Design" and “Glass Around the 
World." Open 10 to 5 weekdays, Tues. until 
10 p.m. Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 5 p.m. 


Bartram Gardens, 54th and Eastwick Sts. 
John Bartram, the self-taught botanist, started 
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this world famous garden in 1728. lt was a 
favorite resort of Franklin and Washington 
and is planted with trees from all over the 
world, many of them planted by Bartram him- 
self. The Mansion House is open daily from 
8 to 4. Free except Sundays and Ho.idays, 
when ad:isson is 106. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia, For 
parties of 5 or more, call PE 5-9320, Phila. 
Chamber of Commerce. Community Relations 
Dept. will arrange conducted tour. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Pennsbury Manor, on the Delaware River be- 
tween Morrisville and Bristol. The beautifully 
reconstructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. Admission 
506, children under 12, free. 


Washington Crossing Park, along Rte. 32. Com- 
memorates Washington's Crossing of the Del- 
aware on Christmas Night, 1776, to capture 
Trenton. Tower on Bowman's Hill marks spot 
where lookouts were stationed. Thompson- 
Neely House, officers’ headquarters, open every 
week day 10 to 5. Sun., 1 to 5. 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Houses the vast collection "Tools of the 
nation Maker's“ assembled by the late Dr. 
Henry Chapman Mercer (1856-1930) in his 
life-long research on ethnic anthropology. Also 
a treasure house of source material on the 
history of this area. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 
Closed Sun. till April. 


Mercer. Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Former 
home of Dr. Mercer reflects his unique con- 
ception of architectural design. Houses his 
private collection of art objects and ant'ques. 


Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Museum, dis- 
plays ceramics made by a secret process, 
handed down by word of mouth from one 
generation to the next. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Forge State Park. Near Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. Site of Washington's winter encamp- 
ment of 1777-78. Covers 2,033 acres including 
Baron Von Steuben's “Grand Parade," a picnic 
grove near Fort Hunter and observation tower 
at Mt. Joy. Other places of interest include: 


Washington's Headquarters, built 1758. Con- 
tains numerous relics of Washington. Bed- 
room restored to original condition. 


Washington Memorial Chapel, on Route 23, 
where many of our Presidents have worshipped 
beneath the stained glass memorial windows 
and listened to the National Carillon ring out. 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, 
Pawling Rd., Audubon, a short distance from 
Valley Forge. Beautiful Mill Brook, recently re- 
stored, was the first home in America of John 
James Audubon, artist and naturalist. Open 
daily 10.5. 


Wedgwood Museum, 248 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion. The Buten collection of more than 
3000 items made by the Wedgwood potteries 
from 1759 to the present. Open Tues., Wed. 
and Thurs. from 2 to 5 p.m. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa, A 
beauty spot visited by thousands each year. 
Arboretum and flower gardens, Italian Water 
Garden with beautiful fountains and pools. 
Open air theater for summer productions with 
its underground dressing rooms, unusual water 
curtain and stage fountains. Large conservatory 
with 3% acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays the year round. Open 
to the public every day of the year free of 
charge, 11 am. to 5 p.m. 


1704 Brinton House, % mi. south of Dil- 
worthtown on old West Chester-Wilmington 
Pike—magnificently restored Early American 
house, of great interest to all those who have 
a love of things of other days. Open Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat., from 2-5 p.m. 50¢ admission. 
Closed holidays. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat- 
lack St, West Chester, Beautifully restored 


January, 1959 


home, furnished with authentic examples of 
Classical and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society. Open Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat., from 2-5 p.m. 50€ admission. C.osed 
holidays. 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1, near Chadds 
Ford. The Headquarters of Washington and 
Lafayette have been restored and furnished 
with articles of the Revolutionary period. Open 
Fri., Sat., and Sun., noon to sundown. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and Museum 
with fine collections of articles of local origin. 
Open Mon. through Sat, 1 to 5 p.m. Wed. 
evening 7 to 9 p.m. Admission free. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410.12 
Market St., Chester. Library and Museum 
open to public with interesting local collec- 
tions. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Road at the 
Brandywine, Wilmington, Del. An industrial 
museum depicting Colonial industry along the 
Brandywine in dioramas and models. Open 
daily, except Mon., 9:30-4:30. Sun. 1.5. 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for future inclusion. 
Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys 
local option. All restaurants are open for both 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday Closed Monday 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to 
relax after theater. RIttenhouse 6-3000. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. World 
famous chefs at their continental best make 
the beautifully decorated main dining room 
one of the more enjoyable places for lunch 
or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the 
ever-changing panorama in the Square from 
the Cocktail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent 
martini. KIngsley 5-0300. 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. It’s hard 
to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with any 
request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also 
superbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. 
Any meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cock- 
tail lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot 
after a busy day. KIngsley 6-1100. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. RIttenhouse 6-9300. 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts. 
Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tradition, the 
famous Stratford Garden features an excellent 
cosmopolitan cuisine. Shrimp Bellevue and 
Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items from 
an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the supper hour, and plays dance 
music on Fri. and Sat. evenings. The popular 
Hunt Room Bar and Grille a fine mid-day 
refuge. Delicious hot and cold hors d'oeuvres 
in the sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge. 
PEnnypacker 5-0700. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent 
variety of dishes at all times. Let Marcel 
make suggestions. Dinner music with Larry 
Ferrari. In the Garden Terrace, an all-you- 
can-eat special on weekdays—Mon. and Tues., 
beefsteak, Wed. and Thurs., Smorgasbord, 
and Fri. Seafood Newburg. The Restaurant on 
the Mall serves good food at reasonable prices. 
WAlnut 2-8600. 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignone 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Whether Rain or Snow 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
G^*26^*26*5 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Route 202 New Hope 
Volunteer 2-2182 


of good food and lodg- 
ing, the pleasure ond 
charm of being at 


B The ] 
Ideal for your luncheon, 
dinner or entertaining. 


2 


* 


delphia 3, Pennsylvania 
iy P har T. Murray — Managing Director 
22 


a distinguished hotel 
in the heart of Philadelphia 


SPRUCE ROOM 


Luncheon * Dinner 


SIR FRANCIS LOUNGE 


Cocktails 
Ample Parking 


1512 SPRUCE STREET 


Kingsley 5-0100 
B. B. LEIDER, Managing Director 


- Winter’s Fun 
at Split Rock Lodge 


Thrilling winter sports at elevation of 
2000 feet. Skiing, with Alpine Ski lift 
and rope tow, tobogganing, ice boating, 
coasting, skating. Lodge has huge fire- 


places, excellent food, cocktail lounge. 
Advance reservations necessary. 


ON LAKE HARMONY IN THE POCONOS 
P.O. WHITE HAVEN, PA. Phone White Haven 4561 
T 


A : 2 LODGE and CLUB 
Ask about our 7 days 


R 
AC ez 
ina W i for 6 days plan. 
f 


P.O. White Haven, R.D., Pa. Tel: White Haven 4561; Phila. Office: 123 S. Broad St. 9. Tel: KI 6-1937. 
Or see your local travel agent. 
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. 
Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


JIM BRADLEY'S 


Country Tavern 


ran. G 


Catering to banquets and parties eas 


Business men’s lunch 
Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounze 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 
r o TIERE 


Named for the founder of the great 
traditions of French cuisine, the Café 
Caréme is The Sheraton's formal dining 


T room. It features contemporary Parisian 


12 décor, old-world standards of service, 
F Elm» 
| n unsurpassed menu. 
4 
P 
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1725 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Botel 


Established 1843 


Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 
——— 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dini i 

s ining in 
he Spruce Room, known for its planked e 
0 wines and French specialties. The Sir 
PORE Lounge* is distinctive, with 
ow lights and quiet atmosphere. O : i 
nightly. KIngsley 5-0100. e 


Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House 
is a busy noontime spot, with a really good 
Lindy-type menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, 
hot and cold roast beef sandwiches. Either 
lunch or dinner is well-prepared in the main 
Essex Dining Room. Both rooms are closed 
Sat. and Sun. LOcust 7-6300. 


Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Penn campus, 
this is quite a popular spot with the college 
crowd—very lively and gay. The Dining Room 
closes at 9 p.m. and is open Sunday. The 
Persian Room“ is open until 1 am. fea- 
tures a good piano and singer. The Chess Bar 
is a famous West Philadelphia meeting place. 
EVergreen 6-9000. 


Sheraton, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. 
Philadelphia s newest  hostelry. The Cafe 
Careme* is French and very elegant : 
dinner music with Joe Martin and his Trio 
nightly. Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a 
marvelous tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is 
“for-men-only” until 2:30. Piano ramblings 
here in the evenings. Cocktails in the Indian 
Queen and Town Room Lounge. LOcust 8-3300. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. The cheerful 
and attractive Sylvania Dining Room serves 
good, down-to-earth food, has just initiated a 
nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to appeal 
to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime sirloin 
steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* a 
pleasant cocktailing spot. PEnnypacker 5-3400. 


Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popular with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate 
fine food. The Warwick Room* features danc- 
ing to Lenny Herman's dance band. Embassy 
Room has the continental air. Try their justly 
famous shrimp Lamaze. Men take over the 
Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on Fri. 
and Sat. PEnnypacker 5-3800. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and 
intimate room hiding behind a rather formal 
name. Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine. 
Mario Mira and Ann Winters entertain warmly 
at double pianos all during the cold month of 
Jan. Call Mr. King for reservations. PEnny- 
packer 5-5305. 


Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. One of the 
better night clubs in the area, serving good 
food and delivering a liberal portion of very 
danceable music. Through Jan. 7, Dicky Do and 
the Don’ts, singer Duke Hazlitt, comedian 
Guy Marks and the Lee Henderson girls. Jan. 
8 through 17, Kirby Stone and his quintet, 
and Duke Hazlitt. Jan. 21 through 31, Eva 
Gabor making her debut as a night club per- 
former. PEnnypacker 5-1511. 


C'est la Vie*, 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment. French cuisine the 
specialty—Chinese fare an added attraction on 
Wednesdays. Quiet piano and guitar in the 
Lounge Bar. KIngsley 6-1418. 


Saxony*, 1227 Walnut St. ]f you're theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. MArket 7-6175. 


Capri*, 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese special- 
ties. Try the Sportsman's Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular. KIngsley 5-1920. 


L'Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated.by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. LOcust 7-9690. 


Three Three’s*, 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Located on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
with work of local artists. PEnnypacker 5-0667. 
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Helen Sigel Wilson's*, 1523 Walnut St. Inti- 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America's leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. LOcust 7-0261. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate. A favorite with the theater 
crowd. A good dinner spot with superior steaks. 
Reservations advisable. KIngsley 5-9805. 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department. (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely meal. LOcust 7-2140. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. WAlnut 5-7027. 


Arthur's Steak House, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for “rare” and 
"medium" are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 a.m. MArket 7-8628. 


Frankie Bradley's, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie’s good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. KIngsley 5-4350. 


Lew Tendler’s, 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters 
for the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks, 
and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. PEnnypacker 5-1802. 


Jesse's 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. LOcust 7-8868. 


Russian Inn, 1233 Locust St. Nice choice for 
before or after the theater. Russian, Conti- 
nental and American cuisine in a charming 
Russian atmosphere. KIngsley 5-4423. 


Tarello’s, 1621 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor's 
meat ravioli, delicious! LOcust 7-9001. 


Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. KIngsley 5-5281. 


Kelly's 5 S. Mole St. Fine sea food since the 
early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. LOcust 7-8398. 


Hespe's*, 28 S. 18th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. LOcust 7-8463. 


Benny the Bum’s*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. KIngsley 6-2208. 


Shoyer’s, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It’s noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
MArket 7-8800. 


Bookbinder’s Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab meat, Lobster Coleman, and ‘‘Booky’s 
Baked Crab" are ‘“‘musts”’ for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. KIngsley 5-0184. 


1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. LOcust 7-1011. 


Donoghue's*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of "history was made here.” Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb chops. 
Bar room has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. GRanite 2-9704. 


P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food. Open till 2 a.m. WAlnut 5-6633. 


The Prime Rib, 14 S. 15th St. As the name 
would indicate, here is the place for excellent 
prime ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every 
day 'til 1 a.m. Sun. until 10. Good bar. 
Rittenhouse 6-4144. 
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Algiers*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. LOcust 4-4750. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet's heaven. KIngsley 5-0565. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia's skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. GRanite 3-8200. 


Black Horse Tavern*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri., and Sat. GReenwood 3-4410. 


Fisher's, 3545 N. Broad St. Popular seafood 
house in North Philadelphia. Only place we 
know where you can get nine kinds of seafood 
on one platter. Beer only. RAdcliff 5-7591. 


Beck's on the Boulevard*, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. MIchigan 4-9535. 


Bradley Country Tavern. Rte. 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, 
country atmosphere. Crab meat-stuffed jumbo 
shrimp a specialty. DEvonshire 2-7575. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532, New- 
town. A touch of old Colonial elegance in this 
modern world. Southern fried chicken a 
specialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable 
pecan pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. 
Buffet dinner Wed. and Thurs. WOrth 8-3888. 


Temperance House, Newtown. Really good home- 
style meals are served here and have been, 
since Colonial days. ‘‘Beer only" is the rule 
in their pleasant Grille Room. WOrth 8-3341. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection Rtes. 532 and 
413, Newtown. Famous for that marvelous 
homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice place 
to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
Worth 8-3771. 


Buck Hotel*, Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Since 1735, 
one of the most famous eating places in the 
area. Call John in advance to order their 
unusual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ELmwood 7-1125. 


Washington Crossing Inn**, Rte. 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. An excellent restaurant where 
you can enjoy braised spare ribs before a 
roaring fire. The food is equally good in the 
formal dining rooms or in the original old 
kitchen. HYatt 3-6677. 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Simple, good food at all times and interesting 
late snacks and platters. Enjoy the John 
Foster murals in the Windsock Lounge. The 
historic Stag Bar is one of the few of its 
kind left. WOrth 8-8981. 


Old Anchor Inn, Rte. 413 at the intersection 
of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve 
on their roast beef or homemade cheese-cake. 
Terrace and Hunt rooms available for large 
groups. LYnwood 8-7469. 


Jack Hansen's Inn*, West Trenton Ave., Morris- 
vill. Unusually good food cooked to your 
order, Background music in the Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge. CYpress 5-5179. 


Rock Run, Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, 
near Morrisville. A new and luxurious supper 
club, featuring fine food, soft lights and softer 
music. Excellent bar, and large banquet facili- 
ties. CYpress 5-2200. 


Jerry’s, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the 
cheese-cake is superb. Lunch and dinner car 
service, too. 


Keystone Hotel*, Mill and Bath Sts., Bristol. 
Excellently prepared Italian-American dishes a 
specialty. Good for late evening snacks. Bar 
open till 3 a.m. STillwell 8-5276. 


Ice Skating 
On the Canal 


Your favorite drink by the open fire- 
place . . . Finest food in a delightful 
atmosphere. Facilities for Holiday par- 
ties and Banquets. Jean Loper at the 
piano Friday and Saturday nights 

ere open every day but Christmas 
ay. 


ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 
AES BLACK 
-—: BASS 

“> HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Private Rooms for Parties 
DINNERS: Weekdays 12-2:30, 5-9 
Saturdays 12 noon to 9:30 
Sundays 12 noon to 8:30 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
(Sunday 12 noon to 8:30) 


Landwehr’ s 


RESTAURANT 
Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Scudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Telephone TUxedo 2-0303 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 
Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 
Lunch 11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M. 
on. Join us for "Shrimp Night" every Thurs- 


day... enjoy our entertainment Friday nights 
‘til 2 A.M. and Saturday nights til 1 A.M. 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 Roslyn, Pa. 


Biull 
Dns 4 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. Osborne 5-1270 Fork Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
| mile North of Hatboro 
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WHIETPAIN INN 
HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 


Route 73 MI 6-2425 


VINCENTS 


LUNCHEON 
11 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
DINNER 
SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 


Closed Sunday 
Route 611 - Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-0210 


The Nw 
INDIAN ROCK HOTEL 


Charm and seclusion before the roar- 
ing fireplace, for a new delight in 
dining pleasure. 


Luncheon 12 "til 2 
Dinner ....... ..5 "til 8 
Simday ct la sie Seana vn .12 ‘til 8 
Monday, Luncheon only ..... 12 "til 3 


Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 
Facilities for 
Banquets, Parties and Wedding Parties 


RIVER RD., UPPER BLACK EDDY 


Phone 5-5767 


THE HOME OF GOOD FOOD—BANQUETS 


Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 


Worth 8-3341 CLOSED 
NEWTOWN, PA. MONDAYS 
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O'Boyle's Ice Cream Island, Bristol. Delicious 
home made ice cream has made the name 
famous, but the seafood and steaks are good 
here, too. STillwell 8-3882. 


Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in 
the evening for a late snack, good food at all 
times. Fine array to choose from at the new 
Sunday buffet. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A 
connoisseurs delicatessen department, serving 
the best corned beef sandwiches within the 
area. Enjoy good music in the new dining 
room, The Lodge. WIndsor 6-9839. 


Pennsbury Inn*, Bordentown and Ferry Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. Always good food in 
the Candlelight Dining Room. Try the new 
Wednesday buffet. CYpress 5-5984. 


Dutch's Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
24 hours a day, every day. Good country food 
and fast, competent service for the hungry 
wayfarer. OSborne 5-1570. 


Warrington  Inn**, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for 
private parties. Vincent will give you a cordial 
welcome. DIamond 3-0210. 


Bill Dino's Fireside Inn, Rte. 263, Hatboro. 
Delicious scampi and lasagna. A good spot 
for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended bar, 
loaded with Old World charm, Closed Tuesdays. 
OSborne 5-9893. 


Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County’s old favorites, flourishing under new 
management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. 
Fillmore 8-2474. 


Country Side Inn*, Rte. 611, 1!5 mi. N. of 
Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn 
specializing in authentic Sauerbraten (hard to 
find these days), pot roast, and potato pan- 
cakes. Good cocktails served. Flllmore 8-9301. 


Conti Inn*, Cross Keys. Famous and historic 
inn, having no trouble living up to its excel- 
lent reputation today. Try Walter’s Caesar 
salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a warm 
greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. FIllmore 8-9364. 


Playhouse Inn,* New Hope. Nationally famous, 
ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French euisine. Mickey Palmer's 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing 
Fri. and Sat. evenings. A most convivial 
atmosphere in the bar. VOlunteer 2-2035. 


Tow Path House,** New Hope. Down the 
stairs, beside the canal, to dine beside the 
glowing fireplace. Unusually good food, excel- 
lent cocktails, and a delightful atmosphere. 
VOlunteer 2-2784. 


Logan Inn,* New Hope. Picturesque old 
country inn with a friendly, informal and well- 
tended bar. The emphasis is on comfort and 
hearty cooking for the local citizenry and 
travelers alike. VOlunteer 2-2789. 


Albert's Coffee Shop,** New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss dishes prepared by host, Albert. The 
onion soup is a meal in itself, and the home- 
made chocolate cake is better than ever. 
VOlunteer 2-5425. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to per- 
fection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room down- 
stairs, with antique bar once used in Maxim’s 
in Paris. AXtel 7-3071. 


The Cartwheel Inn, Rte. 202, New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard, European service with an 
extra flourish. Everything done to order . . . 
anything ordered is well-worth the short wait. 
Small bar downstairs. VOlunteer 2-2182. 


Stone Manor House,“ Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. PYramid 4-7883. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd., between Centre 
Bridge and Lumbervill. Warm and inviting 
before the open fireplaces in any one of the 
three dining rooms. Good food, marvelous hot 
homemade breads and pastries, and a soothing 
waterfall. AXtel 7-8985. 


Meyer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
KEystone 6-4422. 


Benetz Inn,** Quakertown. The byword here 
is “A good meal at any time." The sur- 
roundings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
KEystone 6-6315. 


Fireside Drive-In, Quakertown. Tray and car 
service provide charcoaled franks, steaks for 
the hurried driver. Good service, good food. 
KEystone 6-9908. 


Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 
diners from miles around, famous for its 
excellent food for either a long leisurely dinner 
or a quick meal. Organ music in the attrac- 
tive bar. KEystone 6-4375. 


Delaware Oaks,** Riegelsville. Fine food with 
a continental flaver. The family will appreciate 
the excellent sauerbraten. Rlegelsville 3-9094. 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the 
turn of the century, still serving the same fine 
food. Country hams from nearby farms, home- 
baked cakes and pies. FErndale 2-5511. 


Pipersville Inn,** Pipersville. Good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking served in a home-type atmosphere 
by the famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 
ROger 6-8540. 


Four Winds Tavern,** Rte. 611, Revere, N. 
of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on good 
steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. 


Perosa Inn,** Line Lexington. For pleasant 
and enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti 
and clams or meat balls; try this restaurant. 


Goldie's Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef 
pot pie a treat. CHerry 9-3686. 


Indian Rock Hotel, River Road, Upper Black 
Eddy. A charming and secluded spot for good 
dining, excellent drinks. Dancing on Sat. nights. 
Open 'til 2 a.m. Upper Black Eddy 5-5767. 


Haney's on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, ½ mi. 
off Rte. 32. The most enormous servings of 
really good food. Delicious homemade blue- 
berry muffins, tender ham and turkey. Breath- 
taking view of the Jersey Palisades across the 
Delaware. Upper Black Eddy 5-8782. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Yorktown Inn,* Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Squires a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. TUrner 7-2318. 


Fort Side Inn,* Whitemarsh. Elegant for par- 
ties, dining. Try Crab Mornay, devilled. Music 
every night ’til 2; Jimmy Seymour’s orchestra 
on weekends. ADams 3-3997. 


General De Kalb Inn,* Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can’t go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. BRandywine 2-1620. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil- 
lacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. MItchell 6-2981. 


Cross Roads Motel, Rte. 202, 3 miles north 
of Norristown. Prices on the high side but 
so is the quality of the food. Driftwood 
Room*, open till 10 p.m. has a four piece 
combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. nights. 
BRoadway 9-1250. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues. 
and Thurs. Mighty good food. HUxley 9-9515. 


Casa Conti** Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. TUrner 4-4448. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your difficulty is 
to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. Mitchell 6-1611. 


Blue Bell Inn,** on Rte 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
Lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. MItchell 6-9954. 


Blue Horse Tavern. Rte. 73, Blue Bell. Frank 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


and Eddie’s attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, fine martinis. MItchell 6-9984. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p-m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. Mltchell $-1330. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes. 
Shishkebab and seafood are suggested when 
you dine at this charming place, built in 1685. 
Call Archie for reservations. Mltchell 6-1997. 


Howard Johnson's, Bethlehem Pike, Ambler. 
One of the many good restaurants in this 
chain, featuring the famous 28 flavors of ice 
cream. Mltchell 6-1514. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 


evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 


this a popular spot. TUrner 4-9217. 


Crossroads Tavern,* Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest’s selection his personal super- 
vision. He specializes in delectable French 
items. MUrray 8-2348. 


Whitepain Inn, Center Square. Rte. 73 (15 
mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 309). 
Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms 
for small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m., 
Reservations. MItchell 6-2425. 


The School Inn, Rte 309, north of Ambler, 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. Mltchell 6-9891. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. ULysses 5-4350. 


Old Mill,** Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat- 
boro. In this old mill, new management is 
serving outstanding food highlighted by its 
steaks and fried chicken. OSborne 5-9919. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains 
of organ music in the background at dinner 
time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
TUrner 4-1679. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern,* Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been 
Bill Everhart's strong point for the past 25 
years. Roast beef, steaks and seafood are 
specialties. Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. 
MOhawk 4-3002. 


Charlie Hess',* Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as 
well. Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie 
will make you welcome. MOhawk 4-9167. 


The Cynwyd,* 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
"that" thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer intimate lighting. MOhawk 4-9116. 


Langerman's, 915 Montgomery Ave., Nar- 
berth. A fascinating Polynesian and Chinese 
after-dinner menu, and an extraordinary 
drink list well-worth looking into. All the 
lobster tails you can eat Tuesday nights. 
MOhawk 4-0128. 


Weber's, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. MOhawk 4-2474. 


General Wayne Inn,* Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King's orchestra. MOhawk 4-5125. 


Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested. MIdway 2-8883. 


Stouffer’s Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food. New Lamplight 
Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows 
Friday noon, fall and winter. MIdway 9-1560. 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord.** Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
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DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Ym block off Rt. 202 Export 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


— uh. v 
Whether at RIVER'S EDGE or in her own home 
Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's "STELLA DALLAS," 
gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet ——Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet —Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows Air-Conditioned Open every day 


through our roof 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 

bridge parties 
Banquet Facilities 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Washington Crossing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-667 


The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it’s for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
E 8 Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


Fillmore 8-2474 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
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——HANEY'S=— 


ON THE HILL 
The Restaurant With 
The Country Club 
Atmosphere 


Where all food is cooked as ordered. 
Enjoy Bucks County’s finest panorama 
of the Delaware River Valley. 
Consult us regarding your 
BANQUETS — PRIVATE PARTIES 
AND 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS. 


For reservations, call 
Upper Black Eddy 5-8782 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow 1 75 % mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


WINTER 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Enjoy dining by our circular 
fireplace on cold winter days. 
The food is wonderful every day 


except Monday (when we're 


closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


DOA LEGS 


147 YEARS AGO THIS NEW YEARS 
Empire styles with linen sun masks 
were the fashion. Today we offer you 
the same unchanging Hospitality and 
delicious food that marked our service 
then. Open 7 days a week for dining, 
guest entertaining; parties. Duncan 
Hines, Cue & Gourmet approved. 
Monthly Art 
Exhibits. 
Ample park- 
ing in rear. 
Rooms of 
course. 

Est. 1812 


E Pun Lage 
E. < 


Lambertville House 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


Charming Atmosphere 
Open Fireplace 
Steaks—Chops—Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-Basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 till 9 
Sunday 12 till 8 
Route 611 Revere, Pa. 


*15 miles N. of Doylestown" 
HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
served in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
*Open 7 Days a Week" 

Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 
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of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. MIdway 2-4360. 


Chateau Colotte,* Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 to closing. MId- 
way 2-1050. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations. 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Morris Ave. Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families, stop by 
for a snack or a meal in this dignified old 
mansion on the campus. Home-made rolls and 
pastry delicious. LAwrence 5-0386. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
midnight daily. LAwrence 5-3260. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
in the spacious cocktail room. MIdway 2-0947. 


Orsatti’s Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. LAwrence 5-5760. 


Covered Wagon Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. MUrray 8-1169. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-panelled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. MUrray 8-5640. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for desert. Kitchen open 'til mid- 
night. Paoli 4250. 
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Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 1796. Dinners 11 p.m. FOxcroft 3-6213. 


Lenape Inn,* Rte. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail in this charming, quiet place, 
across the road from Lenape Amusement Park. 
The prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs. 
Carey is your hostess. SWinburne 3-1418. 


Christy's Glen Mills, Pa., where Rte. 1 crosses 
202. At the hub where travelers from Wilming- 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended. GLenview 9-2471. 


Chadds Ford Hotel,* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1739. Dinner, 
5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages" really means every 
kind of drink, according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. MAin 8-2611. 


The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family for 
chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable din- 
ing room. "Ye Old Tap Garden" barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where you 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. One 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. EXport 9-0171. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
ANdrews 9-0927. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty. Reservations advisable, especi- 
ally Saturday night. WEllington 3-8943. 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23 near Pottstown. 
Justly famous for gourmet dishes prepared 
by the owner and her sons and for their 
fine wine cellar. Dinner by reservation. 
HOmestead 9-6222. 


Kimberton Tavern,** Kimberton Rd. 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 
served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 
1 to 7:30. WEllington 3-8148. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Walber's on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 
Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-sell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. LEhigh 4-9531. 


Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you’re a stranger, 
and order bake lump crab meat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation, too. They’re 
good! Organ music nightly. CHester 3-8498. 


The Falcon House, 525 West Chester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
ete. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. Hilltop 6-1066. 


Lamb Tavern,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. KIngswood 3-2661. 


Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. 
Good meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet 
room with its own bar for parties. Plank 
steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reser- 
vations. KIngswood 4-1230. 


Fisher’s, West Chester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. Elgin 6-4460. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4 p.m. 
Children’s platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. SUnset 9-9112. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. 
A favorite family eating place specializing in 
charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has the right 
touch with her home-baked pies. LOwell 
6-1280. 


D'Ignazio’s Towne House, 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
lunch and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and 
Sat. evenings. LOwell 6-6141. 


The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1 and go 1 mile down wooded Brinton 
Lake Rd. Huge water wheel runs constantly 
in this wonderful old mill, built by the Swedes 
in 1862. Three dining rooms with huge fire- 
places. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. Upper- 
man's home-made pecan pie are worth the trip. 
VAlleybrook 2140. 


Wild Goose,** Rte. 1, near Wawa. Home-style 
meals with a variety of vegetables passed 
to each table. Their mint juleps contain .2 
full ounces of good Bourbon. VAlleybrook 2244. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella 
Dallas” greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 
waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food and American favorites. EXport 7-0897. 
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Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 


loaves of bread at this historic old country — 
hotel. Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except Sun- oor 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 

daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on Fastest route to 

id d mea aaa out-of-town telephones 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inspecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr’s Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be- 
low Washington’s Crossing. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri- 
vate parties. TUxedo 2-0303. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night's buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks in the Oyster Bar. WAlnut 1-7500. 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur's delight. WAlnut 4-5200. 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating, 


Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. EXport 4-7854. 


Cahill’s Restaurant. River Rd. near Yardley 
bridge. Delicious buffet luncheon on Mon. 
through Fri. Famous for steaks and chops. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. evenings, and unusual 
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; ie with Sunday dinner. : . 
ER qu UM E 55 Cs certain you get the fastest possible 
Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous ong istance service, make it a habit to 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, call by number. That way, the operator 
prime rib roast of beef (and we ,do mean avoids a detour through Information in 
prime). Cocktails with Sunday dinner. 5 T 
NOrmandy 2-5050. the distant city. On the average, your calls 
Cherry Hill Inn. Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 8o through twice as fast! 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. You can easily keep track of the numbers 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every h A 3 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. you ave occasion to call by listing them 
Rooms NOrmandy 2-7200. in The Blue Book of Telephone Numbers." 
Cinelli's Country House, Merchantville, N. J., We'll be happy to give you a free copy. 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open Just ask for it at our Business Office 


daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., Good 
Italian food a specialty. NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield, Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a per- 


fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


steaks are featured. NOrmandy $-2900. 


The Pub Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al- 
ways a real treat. Giant cocktails and high- 


TE iue Orn from RI toian; ^ ver A Million Prescriptions Compounded At ig m Prices” 
Red Hill Inn, Rtes. 30 and 73, Pe ken. 

“Jazz in Jersey” night spot, with 1 ADAMS & SICKLES 

and good drinks taking second place to a 


superior entertainment schedule. Sunday mati- SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 


nees often the rule here. Jan. 1, 2, 3, 4, 


Maynard Ferguson and his Band. Jan. 10, 11, inti i 
Duke Ellington and his Band. Jan. 16, 17, 18, 24 Hour Prescription Service 
Gerry Mulligan. Jan. 20 through 25, Ahmad | W, State at Prospect St. Trenton 8, N. J. Phone OWen 5-6396 


Jamal Trio. Reservations are advisable. Call 
Merchantville 8-9340. 


OUR AIM. .. To serve you courteously, completely and honestly. 
To profit, not only in money, but in the good will and friendship of 
our customers. To improve whenever possible and correct our errors 
when we learn of them. To do our best every day, in every way, to 
build an establishment which will be known as the finest in our field. 


Dutch's DINER On Route 611 across from Willow Grove Air 
Station, Horsham, Penna., OSborne 5-1570 


— Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons € Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


8 S. Union St. Lambertville, N. J. 
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WFLN's 


2nd ANNUAL 


VIENNA AUGUST Ist to 15th 


FEATURE PRICE INCLUDES: 
SALZBURG Air Transportation + Tickets to all 
music entertainment per itinerary + 
MUNICH Guided sightseeing tours . Hotels with 
bath * 3 meals per day throughout 
ROME Europe. 
NICE 7 


MONAco 


via AIR FRANCE 


Your musical holiday in Europe begins 
in the charm-laden city of old Vienna 
where you will attend the Chamber 
Opera within the aged walls of romantic 
Schonbrunn Castle. Here you will also 
visit Schubert's birthplace, Beethoven's 
house, the wine-growing villages of 
Heilingenstadt and Grinzing, the mys- 
teriously lovely Vienna Woods and the 
mighty Danube River. You will then 
embark for Salzburg and attendance at 
two performances of its internationally 
famous Music Festival. Munich is the 
next excitement on the itinerary fol- 
lowed by an unforgettable trip to Rome 
and boundless sightseeing pleasures 
including St. Peter's Basilica, an eve- 
ning performance at the Caracalla 
Theatre, if playing, or a concert in the 
Basilica di Massenzion. Thence to Nice 
and a fabulous excursion to the Old 
Town of Monaco where you will have 
an opportunity to frequent Monte Carlo 
and its famous Casino. And what a 
flood of memories your next stop will 
provide! Paris! Paris: from the Champs 
Elysees to the Arch of Triumph; from 
the Rue de la Paix to the Montmartre; 
from the Louvre to Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral. And in Paris, as in other villages 
and towns along the way, ample leisure 
time is yours to enjoy and indulge your 
personal whims and taste. The tour 
will be handled by ADAMS TRAVEL 
BUREAU, Inc., 717 LAND TITLE 
BUILDING, Philadelphia. 


A deposit of $50 
is requested. 


For further information 
write or call: 


MISS DUPONT 

AIR FRANCE 

1422 Walnut Street 
Phila. 2, Penna. 
PEnnypacker 5-9100 
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W urn icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows 
his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home 
in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways 
be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whit; 
Tu-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the 
pot. 
W. Shakespeare 


Ir didn't take 
the weather 
man to tell us 
that the first 
two weeks in 
December were 
the coldest on 
record. We spent as much of them 
as we could close to the hearth, 
playing the petty arsonist with 
logs from a tree that yielded to 
the fury of last winter’s second 
blizzard, and marveling that the 
loss of the tree, which had seemed 
a misfortune then, should prove 
to be a boon before the year was 
out. No doubt there’s a moral to 
be drawn from that observation, 
but we’d prefer not to try, know- 
ing that next spring we’ll mourn 
the loss of the tree again. Even 
now we might be induced to for- 
feit the fire if we could see its 
leafless branches stretched taut 
against a cloudless sky once more. 

For two weeks then, all that 
stood between us and survival was 
a few woolen garments, a four- 
teen-inch stone wall, an oil burner, 
and a cord of wood. What little 
additional comfort we had came 
from the almost daily assurance 
that the sun’s rays, though tem- 
porarily enfeebled, were not lost 
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to us altogether, and, barring some 
cataclysmic solar disturbance, 
never would be, at least not for 
as long as we'll be around to frolic 
in them. 

That is not to say that the sun’s 
power remains constant. Far from 
it. Every second it loses four mil- 
lion tons of its weight through 
radiation. Yesterday at this time 
it weighed 360,000 million tons 
more than it does now, and this 
time tomorrow it will weigh that 
much less than it does at this 
moment. At that rate of deprecia- 
tion, it will be a million million 
years before life on earth as we 
know it will be difficult if not im- 
possible, and fifteen million million 
years, give or take a few hundred 
million in either direction, before 
the sun will have burnt itself out. 

Those of our readers who tend 
toward the practical might be in- 
terested in knowing that if the 
energy the earth receives from the 
sun could be converted into elec- 
tricity without loss, it would be 
sufficient to keep a 250-watt light 
bulb burning on each square yard 
of the earth’s surface. To do so 
indefinitely, however, it would 
have to maintain its present tem- 
perature of about 10,800 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which of course it 
will not do, not out of perversity, 
but because of the munificence 
with which it lavishes its sub- 
stance on the earth and its crea- 
tures and on all other celestial 
bodies that lie within range. 

For at that point in the earth’s 
history a million million years 
from now, the present energy-giv- 
ing power of the sun will be re- 
duced by twenty per cent and its 
gravitational pull on the earth by 
ten per cent. (Every century, 
every three or four generations, 
the earth and all that inhabit it 
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slip about a yard farther away 
from the sun.) The mean tempera- 
ture of the earth will then be fifty- 
four degrees lower than it is now. 
Mountains and hills will have been 
washed into valleys by countless 
rains and winds. Rivers and seas 
will be immobile blocks of ice, and 
the recent cold snap we have suf- 
fered will be as nothing to what 
our progeny will endure. 

If they are clever (and how 
could they be otherwise?), they 
will have no choice but to look 
about for a new habitat. Two 
planets they will no doubt explore 
as likely homesteads will be Venus 
and Mercury, which at that time 
will have temperatures approxi- 
mately the same as the earth has 
now. If their diplomats are on 
their toes (and how could they 
be otherwise?), a workable solu- 
tion to the Cold War might be 
found in the mutually exclusive 
colonization of those two planets 
by the two enemy camps. In that 
event, we would hope that our side 
did not draw Mercury, since it is 
reputed to be without an atmos- 
phere. 

All this, admittedly, has very 
little to do with William Shake- 
speare and the rigors of the first 
two weeks of this December past 
in southeastern Pennsylvania. But 
sitting by the fireside brought 
to mind that fallen tree, which, 
having itself been nourished by 
the sun, having been no less and 
no more dependent in its warmth 
than we ourselves, has served us 
so nobly, first as a canopy against 
—and now as a substitute for— 
the sun’s power. 


At least one interested person, 
a mild-mannered gentleman from 
Chester County who knows his 
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Watson’s Annals, has examined 
the plans for the rehabilitation of 
Society Hill in Philadelphia and 
found them wanting. He misses a 
wooded glen that once flourished 
at the juncture of Little Dock 
and Second Streets. 

Known to early Philadelphians 
as “Bathsheba’s Bath and Bower,” 
it was reputed to yield the sweet- 
est water in the city. For years 
the site was occupied by a maiden 
lady named Bathsheba Bowers, 
who built a small house nearby and 
furnished it with books, a table, 
and a cup in which she and trav- 
elers from more populous down- 
town streets tasted the heady 
waters of the spring, now stopped 
by layers of asphalt and, in all 
probability, an ordinance or two. 


T HE giant 
step from De- 
cember 31st to 
January 1st is 
one that we al- 
ways have diff- 
culty taking in 
stride. Even after weve been 
anesthetized by a round of toasts 
or two, we still feel the birth 
pangs of the New Year stirring 
all around us. Like the double- 
visaged god, the Roman guardian 
of gateways who opens the year 
and whose name its first month 
bears, we are as much inclined to 
look backward as forward, espe- 
cially when we remind ourselves 
that the payment extracted for 
New Year’s Eve parties is some- 
times greater than the pleasure 
they afford. For years we've been 
toying with the idea of spending 
a quiet evening at home—no par- 
ties, no toasts, no noisemakers, no 
*Auld Lang Syne" as the minute 
hand sweeps by the big and little 
hands to start ticking off the 
thirty-one and a half million sec- 
onds of the New Year. 

One year, in what turned out to 
be a vain show of asceticism, we 
declined a party invitation only 
to crave human society so sorely 
that we were obliged to go to a 
movie. At 11:30 we found our- 
selves slithering through a limpid 
pool with Esther Williams and 
company. At 11:40 we surfaced 
for an impressive display of the 
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butterfly-stroke while the aquatic 
triangle was being resolved to the 
satisfaction of the script-writers 
and a teen-age couple on our right. 
At 12:00 we were standing with 
a champagne glass in one hand 
and a clapper in the other at the 
aforementioned party. At 3:00 
we were trying desperately to dis- 
engage ourselves from a heated 
discussion of geopolitics to thank 
our hostess, who was busy minis- 
tering to a celebrator whose center 
of gravity had shifted perceptibly 
away from the perpendicular. 

Thus at the outset of each year 
we are confronted with an ancient 
and insoluble dilemma. Should we 
celebrate in the approved fashion 
or should we forego the pleasure 
and escape the pain? Should we 
play the hermit or pay the piper? 

Ordinarily, we shun oversimpli- 
fication, but we can't help remark- 
ing that the same dilemma keeps 
cropping up all year long in one 
guise or another. Every time we 
go out the front door in search of 
diversion the piper is there, wait- 
ting to lead us to thorny pleasure 
groves. When, as on occasions, we 
choose to remain at home, we have 
no peace wondering what he is up 
to and wishing we were there to 
find out. 


Ha VING 
mastered the 
art of driving 
an automobile 
to our own sat- 
isfaction — if 
not always to 
the satisfaction of the State High- 
way Patrol—we were delighted to 
learn from Orville Jenkins, the 
manager of Wings Field, that fly- 
ing a two-engine airplane is a lot 
easier and a lot less hazardous. 
We have it on Mr. Jenkins’ good 
authority that anyone who is 
over sixteen, sound of mind and 
body, unperturbed by high alti- 
tudes, and willing to apply him- 
self can pass the Civil Aeronautics 
examination after ten one-hour 
lessons and thirty additional hours 
of dual and solo experience. That 
major hurdle cleared, he can take 
off from Wings Field (a private 
airport that lies between Broad 
Axe and Blue Bell in the heart 


of Montgomery County) to land 
at International Airport in Phila- 
delphia ten minutes later. Should 
he wish to venture farther, he 
can leave Wings Field at 8:00 
A.M., arrive in Detroit well be- 
fore noon, enjoy a leisurely lunch, 
take off at 3:00 P.M., and be back 
in time for a six o'clock dinner. 


Sensing a reluctance on our part 
to go along all the way with the 
automobile analogy, Mr. Jenkins 
proceeded to re-enforce his orig- 
inal contention with impressive 
effect. “The most difficult phase of 
flying," he told us, “is landing, 
but even that is easier than back- 
ing a car into a curbside parking 
space." 

We owned that parking did still 
give us trouble every now and 
then, but reminded him that park- 
ing spaces, though not always 
abundant in the thickly settled 
areas of southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, were a sight more plentiful 
than airstrips. 


To Mr. Jenkins’ everlasting 
credit, it must be reported that 
he made no effort at all to dispute 
that. He did tell us, however, that 
airstrips were probably much 
more plentiful hereabouts than we 
supposed. By his estimate, they 
occur roughly within twenty miles 
of one another in almost any di- 
rection a pilot might wish to take. 


“Besides,” he added, “you don’t 
really need an airstrip to land 
most small planes. Almost any rea- 
sonably large open space will do 
nicely.” 

Thereupon he told us that a few 
months earlier an amateur pilot 
of his acquaintance, finding him- 
self low on gas over unfamiliar 
terrain, had brought his Cessna 
172 down on the seventy-yard line 
of an idle football gridiron and 
come to a full stop well short of 
the opposite goal line to the de- 
light of three boy scouts, who hap- 
pened to be gathering leaf speci- 
mens for a merit badge nearby. 
After dispatching one of the 
scouts for a few gallons of high 
test and checking his position with 
the other two, he then taxied down 
the field, turned his plane around, 
and took off, leaving the field very 
little worse for the experience and 
the three scouts with lots to talk 
about at their next troop meeting. 
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Among the other advantages 
flying enjoys over driving that 
Mr. Jenkins enumerated, one that 
particularly caught our fancy was 
the revelation that it is virtually 
impossible, thanks to the scarcity 
of aircraft and the vastness of 
their domain, to be involved in 
a collision even if one is prone 
to carelessness. 

Whether it was that comforting 
information or the ride we took 
in a brand-new Cessna with Mr. 
Jenkins at the controls that finally 
won us over we are not sure, but 
won over we most assuredly were. 

We thanked him for his hos- 
pitality—hospitality that has also 
been extended to the occupants of 
the balloon now somewhere over 
the Atlantic in case the winds 
should carry them to Wings Field, 
and to all pilots who seek a haven 
—and drove off to see if we could 
make Doylestown in time for din- 
ner without any major mishaps. 


Ir was the 
good fortune of 
Horace Traubel 
to be an im- 
pressionable 
youth of fifteen 
in Camden when 
a controversial poet named Walt 
Whitman took up residence there 
in a three-story brick house at 
West and Stevens Streets. It was 
our good fortune recently to speak 
with Gertrude Traubel, the daugh- 
ter of Horace Traubel, at her 
apartment in Philadelphia. 

Miss Traubel, for many years a 
music teacher in private schools, 
was born after Whitman’s death 
and so never knew him, but her 
father knew him, perhaps better 
than anyone else did. 

Among her possessions is a copy 
of the Complete Poems & Prose 
dated December, 1888, on the fly- 
leaf of which the poet wrote, “My 
deepest heart-felt thanks . . . to 
H T in getting this book out—it 
is his book in a sense—for I have 
been closely imprisoned & pros- 
trated all the time (June to De- 
cember, 1888) by sickness & dis- 
ability—& H T has managed it 
all for me with copy, proofs, print- 
ing, binding, ete. The volume... 
could not now be existing formu- 
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lated as here, except thro’ his faith- 
ful & loving kindness & industry, 
daily, unintermitted, unremuner- 
ated.” 

The inscription, Miss Traubel 
revealed, must be taken quite 
literally. When her father met 
Whitman the poet was failing in 
health and the passive target of 
much abuse from critics who, un- 
like Emerson, had not seen his 
literary debut many years earlier 
as the beginning of a great career. 
He befriended Horace Traubel as 
he befriended everyone, and the 
young man repaid him, first by 
running errands and assisting him 
on voyages to Philadelphia on 
ferry boats that until recently 
plied the Delaware, and later by 
seeing his work through local 
presses. 


Later still, after Whitman’s 
death in 1892, Traubel was to pub- 
lish his three-volume With Walt 
Whitman in Camden, a fascinating 
study of the poet based on their 
conversations of the years 1888 
and 1889, which was always re- 
ferred to as the “Diary” in the 
Traubel household. 


Although it is as the good 
friend and biographer of the 
author of Leaves of Grass that 
Traubel is best remembered, his 
further contributions to American 
letters were many and varied. He 
himself published two volumes of 
poetry—Optimos and Chants Com- 
munal—and edited a monthly 
paper, The Conservator, from his 
offices at 1631 Chestnut Street in 
Philadelphia. With Will Price, the 
celebrated architect, he was active 
in the Rose Valley Movement at 
Moylan, an idealistically conceived 
though short-lived attempt to per- 
petuate craftsmanship in an age 
that had begun to abandon itself 
to the blandishments of the as- 
sembly line. 


The assembly line has had its 
way and the ferries no longer ply 
the Delaware (having been sup- 
planted by the Benjamin Franklin 
Bridge and the newer Walt Whit- 
man Bridge) to carry the youthful 
Horace Traubel and his aging 
friend to the Mercantile Library, 
but the memory of the two men 
persists, most particularly in the 
apartment of Gertrude Traubel on 
Pine Street in Philadelphia. 


A SOME 
TIMES  corre- 
spondent of 


ours who lives 
in St. Davids 
and maintains 
at best a tenu- 
ous grip on the Quaker faith, 
which her family helped to trans- 
plant to these shores, writes to 
say that she was caught napping 
the other week. It seems a total 
stranger had called to ask what 
she considered some impertinent 
questions about the young man 
to whom her best friend is af- 
fianced. 


She was on the verge of telling 
the inquisitor. politely but firmly 
that he should know better than 
to go around poking his nose in 
other people's business when she 
realized that no impertinence was 
intended, that the poor man was 
merely doing his duty as he and 
the elders of his meeting saw it. 
And so he was. Our friend's 
friend, whose fiance is not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, had 
given her name as a reference 
and the elders were seeing to it 
that the outlander was carefully 
screened before they conferred 
their blessing on the marriage. 


Our friend, who, as we sug- 
gested, is apt to take her Quaker 
heritage for granted, had nothing 
further to say about the custom, 
but we do. We want to say that 
it has our unqualified approval 
and to express our regret that it 
is not universally practiced. 


For as far back as we can re- 
member, we've found weddings 
pleasant occasions until anyone 
who knew why the marriage 
should not be consummated was 
invited to speak out or forever 
hold his peace. For what seemed 
an eternity, we’ve held our breath 
and watched the bride and groom 
stiffen ever so slightly, as if they 
too expected a booming bass voice 
to make the rafters ring with a 
whole list of particulars. There 
have been times when it has cost 
us dearly to hold our peace, times 
when we have wished that some- 
one had consulted us beforehand 
instead of waiting until the cere- 
mony was in progress and we were 
hemmed in on both sides by mem- 
bers of the immediate families. 
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PENNZCOUNTRY 
POR TRAE 


a winter’s tale 


In that cold gray 

time between dark and 

light when the early pale 
glowings of the 

winter sun appear 

to push back the long night’s 
darkness, the countryside 
comes alive with the 

warm yellow lights 

of a thousand tiny window- 
patches, signalling 

the beginning of another 
day as sleep-heavy farmers 
begin their day’s work, 

long before the rest of the 
world has felt the first 


faint stirrings of dawn. 


S 


“A time 


to pray 


and a time 
to fight. 


The real hero of Yorktown 


By Paul A. Wallace 


Courtesy of Muhlenberg College 


Yale University 


Courtesy of Gallery of Fine Arts, 


Ox THE campus of Muhlen- 
berg College at Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, is a statue of the 
Reverend Colonel Peter Muhlen- 
berg, dressed in the clerical gown 
and military uniform he wore on 
that Sunday morning in 1776 at 
Woodstock, Virginia, when he 
sounded the drum and enrolled 
members of his parish for service 
in the Revolutionary War. His 
words on that occasion, “There’s 
a time to pray and a time to 
fight," have become a part of our 
American tradition. But it is one 
of the ironies of history that Gen- 
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Trumbull’s painting of the surrender of 


eral Muhlenberg should be re- 
membered for a phrase spoken at 
the beginning of the war rather 
than for the action by which he 
ended it at Yorktown. 

His career in Congress, where 
he served three full terms without 
making a speech, is sufficient evi- 
dence that he was not a phrase- 
maker. Call up the ghosts of 
Viscount Howe, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, Benedict Arnold, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and ask for a comment on 
Peter Muhlenberg. It will not be 
his words they remember. 

“Very enterprising,’ said Lord 
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rnwallis at Y orktown shows General Muhlenberg, fourth from the right. 


Cornwallis of the troops under 
Muhlenberg, who followed His 
Lordship through the Tidewater 
Campaign and brought him finally 
to bay at Yorktown. 

Peter Muhlenberg’s beginnings 
had not been auspicious. He was 
the ugly duckling of a famous 
and very communicative clerical 
family. Henry Melchoir Muhlen- 
berg, his father, is remembered 
as the “Patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church in America,” and as the 
author of a diary which is a 
treasure to everyone interested in 
the beginning of our country but 


which, if one is to judge by its 
bulk, must have taken the pastor 
eight days a week to compose. 
Peter’s younger brother, Fred- 
erick, gave up a ministerial career 
in New York City on the approach 
of the British in 1776, became a 
member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and later served as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives 
in the First and Third Federal 
Congresses. Peter’s youngest 
brother, Henry Ernest (a botanist 
at one time known as “the Amer- 
ican Linnaeus") served as 
continued on page 
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THE WINTER PEOPLE 


have skis-will travel 


W iru the first slight snow 
flurries, thousands of our most 
conservative-looking neighbors de- 
velop their “winter personalities”. 
Now they can spend all week check- 
ing road maps and watching weath- 
er conditions . . . drive hundreds 
of miles over a weekend . . . wait 
in long lines . . . and be ever so 
cold . .. just to ski down a moun- 
tain. 

Today over 5,000 people in this 
area have become enthusiastic par- 
ticipants of skiing—the world’s 
fastest growing winter sport. And 
with 1959’s predicted “old fash- 
ioned winter’, with more snow 
than last year, it can be expected 
that a even larger number of peo- 
ple will be joining the winter exo- 
dus in search of higher and snow- 
ier mountains. 

If you’ve always felt that some- 
day you’d like to try skiing... 
well, why not this winter? 

Perhaps right now we ought to 
dispel the old fear that skiers must 
have broken bones. With proper in- 
struction and controlled skiing you 
may suffer no more than wounded 
pride on your first few falls. A 
survey taken last winter by the 
Medical Committee of the United 
States Eastern Amateur Ski Asso- 
ciation and the National Safety Pa- 
trol System shows that the accident 
percentage in skiing was seven- 
tenths of one percent. And only 
half of these accidents were caused 
in the actual act of skiing. (The 
other half occurred while using up- 
hill facilities.) 

Skiing, and the traveling in- 
volved, is most enjoyable when 
you’re with friends. If you can’t 
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convince your sit-by-the-fire friends 
that this might be fun, there are 
a number of ski clubs in this area 
that would be delighted to count 
you among their members. [Ed. 
note: A list of ski clubs and their 
meeting dates and times can be 
found in the Traveler's Gwide.] 
Many of our local skiers have 
found that belonging to a ski club, 
traveling by car pool and sharing 
expenses, not only cuts down the 
cost of skiing, but is a wonderful 
way to make new friends. Ski club 
members vary in ages, social po- 
sition and skiing ability, but all 
share a sincere interest in the 
betterment of skiing, and them- 
selves, ski whenever and wherever 


a 


BY RUTH SMUCKLER 


possible. They will welcome you con- 
genially, and offer help and in- 
struction to the new skier. How- 
ever, don’t join a ski club, if you 
aren’t seriously interested in ski- 
ing. Their congeniality towards 
“social climbers” in their groups 
turns almost as cold as the snow 
they love so much. And don’t try 
to impres your new ski club friends 
by peppering your conversation 
with names and words like “Sun 
Valley", “sitzmark’’, “slalom”, “st. 
Moritz", and  "gelaendesprung". 
They won't be impressed until they 

see you out in the snow. 
Organized amateur skiing is 
really organized. The National Ski 
continued on page 73 


Exercise is a must to good skiing. Here outdoor members of the Franklin 
Ski Club are instructed in indoor limbering-up exercises at their regu- 
lar meeting at the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia. 
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KAISER vs. KAISER 


A chronicle of extreme marital discord 


Tue trouble with murder as a 
profession is that very few 
people have sufficient opportunity 
to become expert at it. Even the 
most promising novices, through 
some careless oversight or some 
unforseen turn of events, find 
themselves more deeply involved 
with the law than they care to be 
under the circumstances, and be- 
fore they have had a chance to 
profit from past mistakes—to 
really prove their mettle, as it 
were—their careers are termi- 
nated abruptly and ignobly in 
crowded courtrooms. 

Not that Charles O. Kaiser, Jr., 
and James A. Clemmer showed 
particular promise when, in the 
summer of 1896, they conspired 
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to murder Emma Kaiser, the 
former’s wife, who, though gen- 
erally considered attractive by 
their neighbors in Norristown, 
had not been able to hold her 
husband’s affection. Even before 
the crime had been executed they 
planted a damaging piece of evi- 
dence by taking out a $10,000 in- 
surance policy on Emma’s life. 
Their first attempt to collect 
failed pitifully when a rowboat of 
fishermen appeared just as they 
were edging Emma toward the 
banks of the Schuylkill River be- 
fore seeing to it that she lost her 
footing and tumbled over the em- 
bankment. On that occasion, 
Kaiser, an impatient man who 
knew a lost cause when he saw 


By SARA MAYNARD CLARK 
Illustrated by Edward Smith 


one, suddenly remembered that he 
had a few portraits to tint at his 
studio on South Main Street and 
hurried there with Emma to 
await a more propitious time. 
Emma followed obediently, nod- 
ding to her acquaintances along 
the way. 

Their second effort, which was 
also hastily conceived and poorly 
executed, proved just as unsuc- 
cessful when Emma coughed up 
a chocolate before the deadly 
poison it contained had gone to 
work. 

For their third and final attempt 
they worked out a much more sat- 
isfactory plan. Among Kaiser’s 
many feminine acquaintances was 
one Elizabeth DeKalb, a spirited 
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young woman who had somehow 
appropriated a bobtailed bay horse 
and a rather dilapidated buggy 
from a Mr. Jackson of Gloucester, 
New Jersey. The plan was to drive 
Emma out into the country, shoot 
her as she sat in the buggy, and 
blame the crime on highwaymen. 


The day they chose was October 


28th. Autumn had been at its best 


in coloring the countryside and 
had lavished gold and red and rus- 
set on the hills under a vivid blue 
sky. Never one to allow his homi- 
cidal tendencies to interfere with 
business, Charles spent the early 
afternoon delivering pictures be- 
fore proposing to Emma that they 
go for a drive. Emma—the prac- 
tical, perhaps intuitively suspi- 
cious—had to be persuaded. When 
she protested that it was half past 
four, too late, surely, for a pleas- 
ure drive, her husband insisted 
and finally had his way. 

A few minutes later, after she 
had paid their board to Mrs. 
Salie Rauch, Emma was sitting 
in the buggy under a big hat 
trimmed with red velvet roses. If 
she noticed that a long-tailed black 
horse had been substituted for 
the bobtailed bay, she did not 
ask for an explanation. They 
crossed the Schuylkill, rolled rap- 
idly through Bridgeport, and took 
the winding road to Gulph Mills. 


What happened on that lonely 
road became the subject of widely 
divergent stories. It grew dark; 
the trees stood grotesquely against 
the afterglow of sunset. Across 
the fields William and Mary Dettra 
heard someone shouting wildly 
and then the words, “Help . .. 
murder!" They ran to the road 
and found Charles Kaiser stamp- 
ing around the buggy in a state 
of extreme agitation. He told them 
he had been robbed near the Tren- 
ton Cut-Off bridge, which was 
some distance away. 


As they tried to make out 
Kaiser's story, Frank Mancill, 
proprietor of the Farmer’s Hotel 
in Norristown, drove up. Kaiser 
told Mancill one of the thieves had 
shot him in the arm and that his 
wife had fainted. Mancill, after a 
brief examination of the wife, con- 
cluded that her condition was far 
more serious than Kaiser sup- 
posed, that she was, in fact, past 
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hope and past caring. But rather 
than distress the husband further 
with that circumstance, he urged 
Kaiser to drive quickly to Dr. 
Mann's office in Bridgeport and 
promised to follow in his own 
wagon. 

In Bridgeport Dr. Mann showed 
less consideration for  Kaiser's 
emotional state than Mancill had. 
He announced bluntly in his most 


.detached clinical manner that 


Emma was quite dead and turned 
to administer to her next of kin, 
who had fallen over in a com- 
mendable faint at the terrible 
news. When Kaiser opened his 
eyes after a discreet interval, 
Mancill was hovering over him 
solicitously, offering him refuge 
at the Farmer's Hotel until he had 
recovered from his shock. 

It was at the hotel that Kaiser 
gave his first detailed account of 
the tragedy to the police. He was 
driving along the road with his 
beloved wife, he told them, when 
two men suddenly stepped out of 
a thicket. The taller of the two 
men seized the horse's bridle and 
held the animal while the other, 
who was either a Negro or had 
blackened his face, stepped close 
to the carriage and demanded their 
money. Mrs. Kaiser obediently 
handed him sixty dollars. Kaiser 
himself gave up his wallet, his 
watch, and a diamond pin. All 
might have gone well, he main- 
tained, had his wife not begged 
to be allowed to keep her watch 
and chain. Enraged, the thief 
raised one of his pistols and shot 
her just above the ear. Kaiser 
claimed he then rushed to her aid 
and was shot in the arm as he 


tried to shield his face. Sheriff 
Charles Johnson and Chief of 
Police William H. Rodenbaugh 
sympathized with the youthful 
widower, who kept moaning that 
Emma was the only woman he had 
ever loved and that he could not 
live without her. Their visits to 
the scene of the crime and the 
place where the victims had been 
found were strictly routine until, 
at the latter spot, they found 
Kaiser’s watch and diamond pin 
hidden under a stone not far from 
the roadway. More interesting 
still, there were fresh footprints 
leading to the rock, footprints that 
bore a patch on one sole identical 
to one they found on Kaiser’s shoe 
back at the hotel. 

Confronted in Burgess Williams’ 
office in the City Hall with this 
evidence, Kaiser denied any guilt, 
but drew his penknife and opened 
the blade in case there were any 
skeptics in the room. Still protest- 
ing his innocence, he was subdued 
and led to prison, where he was 
identified by Detective Geyer from 
Philadelphia as an erstwhile assis- 
tant to Eddy Berg, the well-known 
horse thief. 

Meanwhile, preparations were 
under way for the burial of Emma. 


continued on page 74 
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Homage to that anctent 


and benevolent tyrant 


BY JOHN BURTON 


Personal mementoes of General Wayne 
decorate mantel at Maynesboroug hi, Paoli. 


Chester County walk-in fireplace with a “Traveler’s 
Window.” Here light burned safely through the night. 


Free-standing modern design in a Bucks County 
home. Copper flue replaces conventional chimney. 


Early Colonial corner fireplace at “Old 
Mill Farm," Chester County, built 1713. 


Native marble frames a formal Georgian 
fireplace at “Hope Lodge,’ Whitemarsh. 


ITTING before an open fire is a pleasantly an- 

achronistic experience that has happily survived 
the impact of advanced technology. Long after fire- 
places have stopped being absolute necessities they 
continue to radiate a compelling warmth for which 
there is no thermostatically-controlled substitute. No 
home, however contemporary it may pretend to be in 
other respects, is complete without its fireplace, no 
winter occasion so self-sufficient that it is not im- 
proved by a fire on the hearth. 

If one were to trace the descent of the fireplace 
from more primitive times, he would find that there 
have been few changes in its basic design and struc- 
ture, and rightly so. Once the enclosed flue had been 
substituted for the elementary and hardly satis- 
factory aperture in the roof, the pattern was set 
and the possible refinements limited. The early 
kitchen fireplaces of rural Pennsylvania are not, 
after all, so very different from the commodious fire- 
places that served the vaulted chambers of medieval 
and renaissance buildings. 


Only with the advent of central heating, when the 
fireplace was debased to become a mere decorative 
aceessory or eclipsed entirely, was its hereditary 
character lost. It was as if mankind, suddenly freed 
from an enslavement stretching back many centuries, 
tried to erase the symbol of that enslavement from 
his memory. He concealed existing fireplaces behind 
lathe and plaster, omitted them altogether from build- 
ings he erected, or installed obvious counterfeits to 
mock the displaced tyrant. 

But the symbol would not be forgotten. As scon 
as central heating came to be taken for granted, 
the fireplace emerged from its temporary disgrace 
to become once again the true center of the home, 
a position it now occupies with seasoned poise and 
charm. The modern fireplace addict is blessed with 
independence. His taste may run to the ornately 
Georgian, the rough-hewn provincial, the simple, un- 
adorned modern. He mal kindle a fire whenever he 
chooses, or not at all. He may, in short, have his fire- 
place and his freedom too. 


Meals are still cooked over open fire in home at Brownsville that once served as a tavern along the canal. 


HILADELPHIA and her surrounding counties have long ‘ 
held an eminence in the world of the arts, can be justly proud of 
many contributions to the mainstream of American cultural life. 
Artists of the Penn Country have been innovators and leaders in many 
areas, have earned the respect and admiration of their colleagues 
and the world at large. Today, in an era of expansion in 
every field, the arts are keeping pace, promising new 


and greater accomplishments to come. 


The 1959 Philadelphia Arts Festival, planned to celebrate the 
achievements of the past and present, and to point up the excellent 
facilities available here, offers dramatic evidence of the 


new upsurge in the realm of the arts. 


To signal the opening of the Arts Festival, the Pennsylvania 
Traveler is pleased to present a selection from the works of some of 
the many outstanding artists in the Penn Country today, 
together with a number of articles reprinted from the Catalogue of 
the Second Arts Festival Regional Exhibition to be held at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art in cooperation with 


Artists Equity Association. 


In our next issue, The Arts Today in the Penn Country 
will provide a comprehensive view of other significant aspects 


of artistic activity. 


> 


Portfolio cover background 
from an abstract by 


Edna Andrade, Philadelphia. 
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ABOUT THE FESTIVAL.. 


RICHARDSON DILWORTH 
Mayor, City of Philadelphia 


Prior to my assuming the office of Mayor, I stated publicly that I would 
consider a second arts festival, which would focus the attention of the 
entire nation on the cultural greatness of Philadelphia, to be a real high- 
light of my administration. It is with considerable pleasure that I there- 
fore share with my fellow Philadelphians in the events planned for the 
1959 Philadelphia Arts Festival being held from January 23 to February 15. 

One of the eagerly awaited events is the exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art by the Artists Equity Association. Here artists will get the 
kind of public recognition that their talents merit. Here thousands of people 
will see the finest paintings, drawings and sculpture. 

I am equally delighted that this second féstival includes the performing 
arts as well. “Incomparable” is the word often used to describe musice in 
Philadelphia, and we are continually building our reputation in theater 
and in the dance. It is fitting that we take this opportunity to salute these 
arts as well. 

Our Philadelphia heritage includes, in addition to a history and tradition 
of which we can be justly proud, a leadership in the arts. The kind of cul- 
ture we find in our city privileges us to assert that in these fine arts Phila- 
delphia knows no peer. 

In these trying times, when life sometimes seems to be an endless struggle 
by conflicting ideologies for the control of men's minds, it is heart-warming 
to know that in Philadelphia, because men are privileged to exercise their 
God-given talents, the future of a better world is more than just a promise. 


@ The 1959 Philadelphia Arts Festival, though 
dedicated to all of the arts, will particularly highlight 
the vitality of painting, sculpture and print-making in 
Philadelphia. 

The Artists Equity-Sponsored Exhibition, of which 
this portfolio is a token representation, is expressive 
of that vitality; also of the individuality of art in 
Philadelphia. Some believe—and I am of their number 
—that in Philadelphia more than in any other city in 
the United States a distinct style is expressed @ 


R. STURGIS INGERSOLL 
Chairman, 1959 Philadelphia Arts Festivat 
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e It is a pleasure and an honor to speak for the adminis- 
tration and staff of the Philadelphia Museum of Art in wel- 
coming the citizens of Philadelphia to their museum on the 
occasion of this Arts Festival. 

In setting aside the days between January 23rd and 
February 15th as the period of the Second Philadelphia 
Arts Festival, Mayor Richardson Dilworth was declaring 
his belief in the importance of art in the cultural climate 
of our City and he was reaffirming the thoughts expressed 
in 1955 by the Honorable Joseph S. Clark, Jr., upon the Director of the 
occasion of the City's first art festival. Mayor Clark wrote: Philadelphia Museunv 
*Philadelphia has long been recognized for the high place 
it gives to creative activity. I believe it is now more essential 
than ever that the place be maintained firmly." The Mayor continued, “Today the momen- 
tum of our industrial growth and the physical rebuilding, is felt wherever we turn in Phila- 
delphia. It is a foretaste of new greatness ahead for the City. But it will be a one-sided great- 
ness, indeed, if plants and building are the only measure." 

It is clear for all to see that Philadelphia’s momentum has not slackened since 1955 and 
that we are in the midst of a physical rebirth which must profoundly affect our future well- 
being. Paralleling this surge toward material betterment is an ever-widening public interest in 
the arts. Publicized by the great national magazines and daily press, by the wide distribution 
and use of color reproductions, by travel and by the effective educational and exhibition pro- 
grams of our museums, art is no longer the concern of a few. Its teaching has ceased to be 
a frill in our schools, and business knows it as a valuable commodity in advertising. In some 
three decades we have come full turn from indifference to respect, and with respect has come 
the desire to know and to own. In a sense the Arts Festival celebrates this advance. 

As in 1955, a major event of this year's festival will be the Regional Exhibition organized 
under the joint responsibility of the Philadelphia Chapter of Artists Equity Association and the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. This will be held in the special exhibition galleries of the 
Museum from January 31st through March 8th—a period somewhat longer than the Arts 
Festival. 

The broad policy governing the exhibition at the Museum has been laid down in consula- 
tion with a committee of Equity members consisting of: Morris Berd, President, Emlen Etting, 
Joseph Greenberg and Benton Spruance. In seeking the aid of Equity, itself not an exhibiting 
organization, the thought was that such a professional group could best represent the artists 
of the region. It was also decided that, since artists entering a juried exhibition prefer to be 
judged by a panel of their peers, a jury of artists should select the exhibition. Those invited 
to serve were: Jacques Lipchitz, Antonio Frasconi, Louis Vouche, Philip Guston, and Rita 
Barnett, with Henry Clifford, Curator of Paintings, serving as chairman ex-officio and museum 
officer in charge. All conditions set forth in the prospectus of the exhibition were developed 
by Mr. Berd's committee and approved by the Museum. 

As this goes to press, the entries for jury selection have not started to arrive. We do re- 
member that in 1955, over 1,500 works in all media were submitted and from these a total 
of 313 in all categories were accepted and exhibited. It is safe to say that this year's response 
will be greater and that the jury will have to work harder to select an exhibition of the 
highest possible quality. The hanging of the exhibition will be in the able hands of Henry 
Clifford, Carl Zigrosser, Kneeland McNulty and David Sellin. 

The Regional Exhibition at the Museum is only one of a series of events planned for the 
Arts Festival. The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the Philadelphia Art Alliance, the 
Print Club, the Woodmere Art Gallery—to mention a few public institutions—will display 
works by artists living in metropolitan Philadelphia. Most of these will be for sale— many 
at moderate prices. The Museum has set aside a purchase fund to acquire works from its ex- 
hibition. Mrs. John Wintersteen has organized a committee of volunteers to take charge of 
sales in the museum galleries. It is hoped that the sales record of the 1955 exhibition—some- 
thing over $12,000—can be exceeded and that citywide sales from other exhibitions can reach 
an impressive figure. If this comes about the vast effort expended by the City in organizing 
and promoting the Arts Festival, and by the numerous organizations and individuals who 
have carried out the plan, will have been justified. 

There remains only to express thanks to Morris Berd, members of his committee and the 
jury for their devotion to the common cause. To Mayor Dilworth and his official family and 
to R. Sturgis Ingersoll, General Chairman of the Second Philadelphia Arts Festival, we extend 
compliments and, in the name of all of our artists, their thanks. DJ 


HENRI MARCEAU 
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VIEWPOINT 
OF AN 
ARTIST 


Philadelphia has long suffered the harass- 
ment of an inferiority complex. This may 
have started when New York replaced Phil- 
adelphia as the leading city in this country. 
Time has only intensified this affliction until 
today it seems vital that we take a good look 
at ourselves and start a bit of therapeutic 
self-analysis. 

We read the New York Times to learn 
what is happening in art circles, our collectors 
visit New York to buy art and, what is most 
paradoxical, preferably go there to purchase 
work of Philadelphia painters. The lure and 
glamor of New York cannot be underrated, 


and yet it does seem odd that art-minded 


Philadelphians should not quite trust either 
the quality of the work produced here—or BERNARD KOHN, PHILADELPHIA 
the validity of their own tastes. 

There are many reasons for this situation. 
To a great degree our newspapers, which have the greatest contact with the public, must bear 
a large share of the responsibility for this neglect. A city of Philadelphia’s size, with its magnifi- 
cent museums and art institutions, should have more than sporadic and inadequate coverage of 
art events. The average weekly art activity in this city, together with stimulating articles of cul- 

tural interest, could easily utilize a full page of a Sunday edition. The 


í few paragraphs that do appear for the most part consist of listings of 
Sy artists participating in certain exhibits, or descriptions of pictures instead 
NS 8 . — 
7 / of a thoughtful, critical appraisal or analysis of work shown. 


f 


( It is not coincidental that the literary, musical and theatrical events 


are more abundantly covered. These other art forms at least can justify 

; their space in our newspapers by advertisment returns. Up till now, the r 
lethargic support of Philadelphia artists by potential patrons has resulted 

4 


in the closing of almost a dozen art galleries in the past few years. Surely 
the press could assume a more active leadership in the encouragement 


of both the collector and the general public. The fact that art is not a 
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paying business does not justify the meagerness of its coverage. I do not infer that the newspapers 
should give as much space to art as they devote to the doings of Hollywood celebrities or to crime 
and sport news; it is obvious that art matters have a limited audience. Newspapers, whose edi- 
torials so often proclaim their role as champions of a better society, must justify their claims by 
more generous coverage of cultural events. 

For the artists, public challenge of our creative efforts, demand for explanations and vocal 
criticism of our art are healthy and stimulating. We in turn must prod the conscience of our 
community to combat apathy and lack of understanding. We must constantly fight for the dignity 
of our profession and its meaning. If artists are to take a place as cultural leaders they must be 
prepared to accept and carry the responsibility that this place implies. If the artists are to help 
overcome Philadelphia’s inferiority complex, they must start by first curing themselves. 

This Second Arts Festival proclaims the advent of the Philadelphia Renaissance which we have 
so long needed. Let us hope that this event will generate a pride and enthusiasm that will not 


only help shock us out of our complacency, but stimulate a cultural climate that befits the city 


we love. wo 


MORRIS BERD, President, Artists Equity Association, Philadelphia Chapter 
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THE 
ARTISTS 
EQUITY 
STORY 
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Realizing that the creative artist was the only professional worker who had no organized 
protection nor voice in the economics of his occupation, a group of America’s top painters and 
sculptors in 1947 convened in the Museum of Modern Art in New York and launched Artists 
Equity Association. Yasuo Kuniyoshi was elected first president, with John Sloan, Ernest Fiene, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Leon Kroll, Harry Sternberg, Hugo Robus, Henry Billings and William 
Zorach among others cooperating actively on the Board of Directors. 

From the start A.E.A. was very fortunate in having the able advice and extraordinarily 
devoted services of Hudson Walker, then President of the American Federation of Arts, who 
consented to become the first executive director of the organization. His loyalty to our cause, 
selfless service and wise counsel have been the anchor and backbone of this organization otherwise 
exclusively made up of painters, sculptors and graphic artists. 

Some years later Mr. Walker withdrew as executive director to head the newly formed 
Artists Equity Fund, Inc. 

Artists Equity naturally started with a disproportionally large New York membership, but 
it quickly grew to fourteen chapters, and now boasts fifteen, from Washington State to Florida. 
These operate as autonomous units, relying on the National office in New York for the collection 
of dues, correlation of information and statistics, advice and directives. Each chapter has its own 
constitution, closely based on that of the National. 

Every year a National Delegates’ Convention is held in a different city in the United 
States, at which time problems of mutual interest on a local and national plane are aired, 
plans for activity and improvement are made and an educational panel discussion with prom- 
inent speakers is staged, open to the public. 


Accomplishments during our dozen years of activity have been varied and many, from back- 
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ing attempts in Chicago to prevent tearing down such historical achievements as Frank Lloyd 


Wright’s Robie House, to stopping the exploitation of artists as entertainment gimmicks for 
social societies. Activities really began with the Woodstock Conferences 1948-50, reuniting for 
discussions open to the public artists of all plastic fields with museum directors, publishers, 
theater producers. Results of these were published in pamphlet form through a contribution 
from Samuel Golden, one of the moving spirits of this series. This text was extensively dis- 
tributed to artists, museums and educational institutions. 

As an outcome the Artists Equity Museum Relations Committee was established with 
Lloyd Goodrich as chairman for the museum group and Henry Billings, chairman for ours. They 
convened on determined occasions in the Whitney Museum board room, resulting with the 
publication in 1957 of a booklet entitled: “The Museum and the Artist." This contains the 
joint resolutions arrived at by both parties on exhibition policies, purchases, sales, reproductions, 
community activities, publications, and specific recommendations for information to be included 
in exhibition prospectuses. It also discusses prizes, purchase prizes, reproduction fees. 

In 1956, after much debating among various factions and close sessions among those most 
interested assembled for the San Francisco Conference, an Artists Equity Code of Ethics with 
fifteen tenets was formulated, unanimously approved, printed and distributed in 1956. 

For many years Artists Equity published a quarterly newsletter giving information vital 
to practising artists from coast to coast, printing editorials and articles by those most concerned 
with artists! problems both here and abroad. Larger chapters get out their own newsletter; ours 
here in Philadelphia, edited by Stella Drabkin, continues to be considered the best of these. 

In various cities, notably San Francisco, Chicago and Philadelphia, slide files have been 
formed of the work of living American artists. Thus, several of our museums which prior to 
this have only had in their slide collections European examples are now able to include American 
creations of all schools. 

A Government in Art Committee, chaired at various times by Stuyvesant Van Veen, Ruth 


Reeves, and myself, has taken active part in backing various art bills Equity favoured when pro- 
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posed in the Congress and Senate. We have also sent delegates before the Commission of Fine 
Arts in Washington, notably to urge the setting aside of small percentages of sums spent on 
State and Federal building projects to be spent on artistic embellishment of same. We have 


further campaigned to urge Government agencies to include American art in U. S. Consulates 
and Embassies. 

In conclusion, here in Philadelphia we may single out a few particular achievements by a 
chapter that has consistently been one of the strongest in the country, one of the most inclusive 
in its professional participation, and one whose relation with museums, schools and art institu- 
tions is the friendliest and closest. 

We were the first to establish a minimum lecture and demonstration fee, later adopted na- 
tionally at an annual convention. We originated the first survey of insurance policies for artists 
and their products, so ably conducted by Clayton Whitehill. Advice on wills, and inheritance 
taxes is also provided. Along with West Coast chapters in particular we have firmly stood out 
against the malpractice of entrance fees for proposed exhibitors. We have published our own 
advisory rules on planning various types of exhibitions. We have encouraged regional and art 


center activities, as well as circulated shows of regional artists’ work to tour various schools in the 
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vicinity. We were the first to establish pools to reduce transportation prices for the shipments of 


works to important shows in, as well as out of town. We have made progress in explaining to the 
public that our own art should not be considered inferior to that produced abroad. We have co- 
operated with any group or institution that approached us to help them assemble and set up sculp- 
ture, painting, or print shows. And on both occasions our chapter has cooperated wholeheartedly 
with the Mayor’s Committee and the Philadelphia Museum to achieve the highest quality repre- 


sentation as well as the most inclusive participation in the Philadelphia Arts Festival. ow 


EMLEN ETTING, Honorary National-President, Artists Equity Association 
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“ART IS GOOD” 


“Art is Good, where it is beneficial." So wrote William Penn, and this cautious aesthetic en- 
dorsement sets the tone for Philadelphia’s art history. This was the first planned city in the 
world, and the beneficence of art was recognized in that plan. Five parks in geometric precision 
enriched the sensible, criss-crossed streets. Four of those parks, Rittenhouse, Logan, Franklin 
and Washington exist today. Penn’s plan also included an esplanade along the Delaware, which 
was not beneficial to commerce and in one year was replaced by wharves and warehouses. 

Penn is responsible for another characteristic; he dubbed his settlement a “Green Countrie 
Town”, and that bucolic phrase keynotes a provincialism, an inter-weaving of names and a 
paternal self-disparagement that runs through our art history. 

Pedants fumble when deciding on Philadelphia’s first artist, so let us begin with the intri- 
guing name of William Williams. Best known as Benjamin West’s teacher, he was also a musician, 
architect, stucco worker, portrait painter, and America’s first scenic designer, doing that chore in 
1759 for the new theatre in fashionable Society Hill. 

For art materials, Williams would have sent West to the shop of James Claypoole, on Walnut 
Street, which opened in 1743 and sold “Painter’s Colours . . . neatly put up in Bladders.” On 
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Chestnut Street there was soon another “Oil and colour Shop at the Sign of the Golden Ball.” 
These shops supplied a definite demand for materials. Portrait painting was an important oc- 


cupation and if there was a lull in “Likeness Taking,” there was always sign painting to do. In 


fact, Penn’s straight streets with their rows of hanging signboards made Philadelphia’s first pub- 


lic art galleries. Townspeople would gather eagerly to discuss the merits of a "Bull's Head,” 
amaze at the reality of a "Bottle and Glass,” or to comment on the likeness of the ‘“Hogarth’s 


Head" which hung over William's own studio. 
The most idolized sign man was the artist. Matthew Pratt. He was a nephew of Claypoole, 
the first pupil of Benjamin West and it was he who helped one Betsey Shewell elope to London 


to marry West. 
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Art was most beneficial to Benjamin West in 
London, where he arrived at twenty-two and so 
quickly perfected fashionable mannerisms that he 
found himself at the top of his profession at twenty- 
five. He never returned. He stayed to found the 
Royal Academy, became its president, and painter 
to George III. 

West's studio became the European focal point for 
aspiring young American artists; one was Charles 
Wilson Peale, who best reflects the vitality of Philadel- 
phia's flourishing pre- and post-Revolutionary period. 

Philadelphia was the second largest city in the 
English speaking world. It was mushrooming, it was 
stimulating and it was beautiful. Penn's green parks 
and trees provided contrast to the rich red brick dug 
from the clay of local river banks. His geometric 
streets insured unbroken vistas that let in light and 
allowed one to see the noble structures rising all about. 
The towering steeple of Christ Church could be 
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viewed from any point in town except where it was blocked by the smaller tower of the new 
State House. It was a handsome town because the Philadelphia citizenry was the most enlightened 
in the colonies, and a study of architecture was part of education of every professional man; a 
physician was responsible for Christ Church and a lawyer for Independence Hall. 

With the products that were unloaded along the Delaware there was a steady stream of 
European deviates bringing new ideas. It was a time for cultural upsurge. In 1763 Ben 
Franklin was able to write, with a practical man’s skepticism, “Already our young geniuses 
begin to lisp attempts at painting, poetry and music.” 

So Philadelphia was ready for the genius of Charles Wilson Peale, ready for his rough- 
hewn culture and tremendous vitality. Peale is the most important contributor to the tra- 
dition of interweaving names. He had three wives, seventeen children, and an army of rela- 
tives. He also had an idea. Anyone could paint! Particularly if taught by C. W. Peale. So 
he named most of his children after artists— Rembrandt, Raphaelle, Titian, etc. and pro- 
ceeded to teach them and everyone else who got into his generous pedagogical grasp, and when 
all were capable painters he himself began to branch out. He had been a saddlemaker, a 
soldier, a politician, and a patriot, (in London he refused to doff his hat to the king), and 
now he became a taxidermist, a naturalist, a museum director and a scientist. 

He accumulated portraits of virtually every important American. He did Washington from 
life fourteen times! It should be noted that Peale’s unbelievable vigor could be matched by 
Washington’s, for that gentleman left the impression of his head on more canvases than he 
left body impressions on beds. Gilbert Stuart painted Washington one hundred eleven times, 
though only three from life. The Athenaeum Portrait was painted in Germantown and the other 
two were probably worked on in Stuart’s Studio. 

Peale’s scientific accomplishments include putting together the first mastodon skeleton. His in- 
terest in public instruction led him to organize a museum containing the first animal habitat 
groups ever constructed. The museum located at Independence Hall was the organism 
from which came the Pennsylvania Academy. 

Peale had a Puckish sense of humor. He held a dinner party for thirteen guests 
inside his mastodon. He combined his serious painting efforts with what he called 
“deceptions,” actually the first "trompe l'oeil" paintings in America. Ironically one 
of his “deceptions” is his most creditable work, the “Staircase Group” of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum. It was originally hung in a corner of his gallery, framed in a 
doorway, and depicts Titian and Raphaelle on a flight of stairs. In his first visit 
Washington nodded a greeting to the two boys. 

Peale's forthrightness is demonstrated through contemporary newspaper ads: 

Sept. 6: "If a certain E. V. does not immediately pay for his family picture his 
name shall be published full length in the next paper. C. W. Peale." 

Sept. 13: “Mr. Elie Vallette, Pay Me For Painting Your Family Picture. C. W. 
Peale." 

Sept. 22: "Yes You Shall Be Paid; But Not Before You Have Learned To Be 
Less Insolent. Ellie Vallette." 

Some twenty-five years later Peale seems to have mellowed, and here, mentioning 
one of his frequent defections from painting, he used the third person . . . “Peale 

. engrossed by his Museum . . . necessary . . . to bid adieu to Portrait Painting. 


He recommends his Sons Raphaelle and Rembrandt." 
MORRIS BERD, MEDIA 
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In 1796 he announced “Invention of a Wooden Bridge," in 1799 "Peale's Improved Chim- 
nies.” In 1800 son Raphaelle emulates his father with the addition of psychological subtlety 
—‘Peale . . . No. 159% Chestnut Street. He paints miniatures at 10 dollars and hopes the 
lowness of his price may not deter some from applying for Pictures; he promises, invariable 
to give as Striking Likenesses as any Artist on this Continent ;—As a further inducement No 
Likeness No Pay.” 

Thomas Sully, whose long life bridged the Colonial and Victorian eras, found art both 
"good and beneficial. He almost equalled the Peale vigor, turning out two thousand six 
hundred portraits. For fifteen years he was director of the Pennsylvania Academy. 

John Neagle painted the last portrait of Gilbert Stuart, married the niece of Sully and 
also served as an Academy Director. 

Another actor in this perpetual go-round of relationships is William Rush. He was a car- 
ver of ship figureheads and his work was so realistic that most of London’s seafaring popu- 
lation would come to the waterfront when a Rush ship was in Port. Whenever the “Ganges” 
arrived in India thousands of Hindus made a pilgrimage to see Rush’s figure “River God.” 
Rush's best documented creation is his “Allegorical Figure of the Schuylkill River." John L. 
Krimmel, Philadelphia's first genre painter has it in his "View of Central Square" done in 1812, 
and one hundred years later Thomas Eakins depicted it in his composition of Rush at work. 
Along with Peale, Rush was one of the founders of the Academy and, like Sully and Neagle, 
served as its director. 

The Pennsylvania Academy, the Nation’s oldest art institution, was officially chartered in 
1806 and housed in a new building at 10th and Chestnut. There was a twenty-five cent admis- 
sion and since it was certainly not “beneficial” for the fair sex to see antique casts of nude 
figures in the company of men, Monday was set aside for “Ladies only.” 

Artists’ difficulties are unchanging, and the 
Academy was just five years old when the 
new “Society of Artists of the United States” 
protested that the Academy was “not suff- 
ciently engaged in forwarding contemporary 
art"! 

In the mid-nineteenth century the creative 
vigor generated by Peale and Rush petered 
out. The art that was “good? and hence 
“beneficial” was European (of the senti- 
mental variety) which had greater social 
value. However, the coming of the Centennial 
revived interest. This was a time of sculp- 
tural emphasis. From 1870 to 1910 hardly 
a year passed without some new municipal 
statuary. 

City Hall began to rise in 1871 and when 
finished was the largest single building on 


the continent. Innumerable carvings draped 
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themselves up and up and up to the thirty-seven-foot William Penn. 
And here atop our municipal building we find again an example 
of provincial family succession. Alexander Milne Calder created 
the Penn who looms over the huge fountain in Logan Circle by son 
Alexander Sterling Calder, father of Alexander Calder of “mobile” 
fame. 

The Victorian period was not given solely to superfluous decora- 
tion in Philadelphia. Practical forces were also at work. The Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art was organized and 
a few years earlier the Moore Institute had come into being. 

The antidote to lush sentimentality was born here in Philadelphia 
with Thomas Eakins who was hounded by Penn’s cautious “Art is 
Good, where it is beneficial” all his life. His “Gross Clinic,” now 


often labeled the greatest American portrait, remained in his studio 
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PHILADELPHIA 
for two years before it was bought for $200. Now it is valued at 


$150,000. A portrait of President Hayes commissioned for the Union League was accepted with 
great reluctance and after a few months disappeared forever. Although Eakins submitted to 
every possible outlet, including fairs, he won his first award at the industrial show of the 
“Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association” in 1878 and did not receive another award 
for fifteen years! 

Yet his affection for Philadelphia has left us a great art heritage. No other American city 
is depicted in paintings the quality of “Max Schmitt in a Single Scull.” His admonition to 
"peer deeper into the heart of American life" has had forceful affect on American painting. 
Eakins’ philosophy was relayed through Robert Henri to the other four members of the Ash- 
can School who studied at the Academy: Luks, Sloan, Glackins and Shinn. 

History does not always follow the simple route that summaries may lead one to believe. 
There were concurrent trends in Philadelphia, some opposing, some parallel. A year after 
Eakins returned to Philadelphia to spend the rest of his life painting Americana, Mary Cassatt 
left the Academy to begin a career in Europe that made the city of Philadelphia well known 
in France. And if Henri studied with unsentimental Eakins he was also the pupil of Hoven- 
den who did “Breaking the Home Ties.“ 

So interweaving names do not signify similar goals. Henri assisted William Chase. Chase 
was an instructor of Demuth, and probably of Marin, Carles and McCarter, and yet Henri, 
Chase and the last four represented differing philosophies. And Anshultz who succeeded Eakins 
and was much more conventional awarded a prize to John Marin, as unconyentional an artist 
as the country has produced. And fastidious Henry McCarter and shaggy Arthur Carles agreed 
on everything except the matter of personal appearances and together influenced a whole school. 

But today’s Philadelphia artists are indebted not only to McCarter, Carles, Grafly, Horter 
or whoever their personal influence may have been. We are fortunate in having a deep-rooted 
tradition that goes back all the way down one of Penn’s straight streets to the waterfront, 
to those first untutored sign men who squeezed colors that were “neatly put up in Bladders.” 

Yes, something about this “Green Countrie Towne” has stimulated it to produce more 
than its share of American art. Penn built a city where the struggle for acceptance toughened 
the creative mind. Beneficial or not, art has been, and will continue to be, good in Philadelphia. 

BENJAMIN EISEN STAT 
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THE ECONOMICS OF CONTEM 


The modern artist’s position in the social structure is very different from that of his predeces- 
sors of the historic past. He is no longer the pictorial historian, preacher or storyteller for society, 


expressing in visual form the beliefs of the church or the power of the state. The church is not 


———— T• m e 


now the great patron which furnished the dominant content of art for over a thousand years. 
'The modern state has proved a poor successor to the Medici, supporting a lifeless official art and 
ignoring the vital innovators. Photography has taken over most of the artist's utilitarian picture- 
making functions, and in the motion picture has created a visual art for the people such as never 
existed before, and with which painting and sculpture are powerless to compete for popular favor. 

'These vast social changes have been accompanied by revolutionary changes in basic artistic 
concepts: from art as representation of external reality, to art as independent creation in its own 
language of form and color. The artist, while losing certain specific social functions, has in com- 
pensation gained a new creative role, equivalent to that of the musical composer or the poet. His 
work has become as purely an expression of thought and emotion as the poem or the symphony. 
Seldom produced for a specific use, like the altarpiece, mural, portrait or monument of the past, 
it has an independent life of its own. | 

The artist today produces primarily for public exhibition, and for sale to collectors or mu- 
seums. His audience is that special segment of the general public that is interested in contemporary 


creation—collectors, gallery-goers, his fellow artists. This audience is only a small part of the 
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public that flocks to the movies or watches television ; but it is larger than at any time in modern 
history, and constantly growing as the changed concepts of modern art become more widely 
understood. Its importance is out of all relation to its size: it supports artistic creation morally 
and spiritually, if not always financially; it influences a wider public. As patron of living art, it 
has taken the place of church, state and aristocracy. 

As to financial support, in our country this still comes almost entirely from private wealth, 
present or past. Governments—municipal, state or federal—contribute only in a minor indirect 


way through partial support to some museums and state universities, and through tax exemptions. 
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The general public contributes the infinitesimal fraction of 


the tax dollar that goes for cultural purposes. Contemporary 
| creation is supported by private collectors, museums, schools, 
colleges, foundations, and a few business corporations. 
The economics of the art world are peculiar. One de- 
termining factor is the uniqueness of the work of art: it 
exists in only one example (except for prints and sculpture 
casts) which can be owned by only one owner and seen by 
only a few people at a time. This is a physical limitation that 
applies to no other art form. Literature, drama, music and 
motion pictures can be reproduced or performed ad infinitum. 
Hence the necessarily high cost of the original work of art 
KATHARINE STEELE RENNINGER by comparison with books, plays, concerts and films. Com- 
NEWTOWN pared to the numerous patrons of these arts, relatively few 
private individuals can purchase works of art. 
On the other hand, a much larger audience is interested in contemporary art, visits museums 
and galleries, buys art books, periodicals and reproductions, and looks at art in mass circulation 
magazines. But most of this audience pay little or nothing for the privilege and pleasure of 
seeing art, as they do for everything else they enjoy. They are spectators, not supporters. And 
the artist, for his contribution in exhibiting his work—the most important function he performs 
for his audience receives nothing. (Indeed, he 
often has to pay fees for submitting to open exhibi- x - 
tions if he is not invited.) Everybody connected : 
with an exhibition—museum worker, packer, ship- ee (3 Mc a Re E 5 TW 6 — 
per, express and insurance companies, printer—all a | h í 
are paid, except the prime mover in the whole 
enterprise, the artist. He performs a function for n 
which he receives no return, and his audience 
receives a benefit for which it does not pay. l 
It is a revealing fact, proved by statistical 8 
surveys such as those conducted by Elizabeth Mc- Nl Es de 
Causland in 1946 and Bernard Myers in 1957, 7 vl CY 
that except for a limited number of best-sellers, I, n P 
most artists in our rich country are unable to K PA TE 
support themselves by the sale of their work, but V 3 KE 47 Win 
must depend on teaching, commercial art, jobs 1 if 
outside the art field, or private income. This does INE 
not mean that there is a depression in the market SS ` 70 
| for American art. On the contrary, there is a TOTNM BET 
boom; the most established artists have never been PAUL DARROW, DOYLESTOWN 
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more in demand, commanding good prices and selling most of what they produce. Collectors 
who a few years ago would look only at the School of Paris have become aware of American art. 
All of this is to the good, and let us hope it will increase. But this prosperity is so far confined 
to relatively few artists. The large majority have to support themselves by non-creative work 
which wastes their time and talents. 

There are those who would reply that hardship is normal in an artist’s life, that indeed it is 
a good thing, since it eliminates the pseudo-artist and leaves only the true creator who is con- 
cerned entirely with his art and has a soul above such sordid matters as making a living. I never 
did believe this comfortable theory, any more than the Victorian doctrine that “suffering en- 
nobles." And I find this kind of thinking particularly objectionable when the hardship so blandly 
justified is someone else's, not one's own. I doubt if any man's art was ever helped by poverty 
and frustration. On the contrary, the history of art is filled with cases of artists whose work 
was injured, sometimes seriously, by such factors. 

It is true that what counts in the perspective of history is the best in contemporary creation, 
the work of the most gifted minority of the artistic profession. But how do we decide who are 
these "best" artists, those who alone deserve support? The errors of contemporary taste are 
notorious. If those who influence current reputations—critics, collectors, museums—are "right" 
twenty-five per cent of the time, they are fortunate. To allow for the uncertainty of contemporary 
judgment, the artistic profession as a whole should be in as sound a state as possible, so that the 
"right" artist who is not fashionable may at least survive as an artist. Better to help support 
ninety-nine who may not be “right” than to kill off a single “right” one. 

The principal uses of an artist’s work, from which it should be possible for him to receive 
financial returns, are purchase, rental, exhibition, and reproduction. Under present conditions, his 
returns come almost exclusively from the first. The problem is to help him secure income not only 
from sales to a few museums and collectors, but from the other uses of his work. Complementary 
to this is the problem of getting his audience to pay for what he gives them. 

Rental services, chiefly by museums, are expanding; they have proved to be a practical way 
of making art available to private individuals and having them pay for its use, and they have 
increased purchasing. So far, few if any such plans provide payment to the artist for lending his 
work—a provision whose reasonableness seems incontestable. 

With current improvements in color printing, reproductions are reaching far wider audi- 
ences than the originals can. As television develops its enormous cultural potentialities, visual 
art should play as important a role as music does in radio. Such mass mediums can greatly ex- 
tend the artist’s audience. But again, he is entitled to financial returns for such use of his 
work, particularly in commercial and mass communication mediums, advertising, color prints and 
facsimiles of sculpture, and in any use for which the publisher or producer customarily pays. A 
detailed discussion of this whole question, with a suggested code, are included in the current re- 
port of the Joint Artists-Museums Committee, a body formed in 1950 to consider the mutual 
problems of artists and museums. 

Perhaps the most important potential source of artistic income, as well as the one fraught 
with the most difficulties, is payment to the artist for lending his work for exhibition. The idea 
is not a new one; it was proposed in 1935 by the Society of American Painters, Sculptors and 


Gravers, which included many of our leading artists. The plan was almost unanimously opposed 
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by museum directors, with the notable exception of Juliana Force of the Whitney Museum, one 
of only two or three institutions which paid fees as long as the Society asked for them. The fight 
was abandoned after a year, for the art world was not prepared for so fundamental a measure. 
The practical difficulties of such a system are obvious. Most museums cover all historic 
periods, of which the contemporary is only one. They are non-profit institutions, often operating 
with deficits. One possibility might be to charge admission for contemporary shows, and pass this 
revenue on to the exhibitors. Again there are difficulties: free-admission institutions would have to 
change their charters, and admission charges might cut attendance, though probably not substanti- 
ally; the public pays for everything else, and the example of the Museum of Modern Art proves 
that admission fees are not deterrent. And if the idea of exhibition fees to artists should ever 
become widely accepted, other sources of funds should be possible, as for other museum activities. 
Any such plan would obviously involve radical re-thinking of the economies of contemporary 
art on the part of all elements of the art world. Here is a fit subject for study by one of the 
foundations which are now beginning to show an interest in the creative arts. Somewhere in this 
direction, I believe, may lie one future path out of the economic impasse that faces the creative 
artist today. «*? 
LLOYD GOODRICH, Director, Whitney Museum 
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First, the city is one without violent contrasts. The most 
typical sky of the city, a pale slate grey, gets into and 
around everything. Down over the straight narrow streets, 
the parks, the two rivers, it cuts the chiaroscuro of the 


seen until even the. unseen, the chiaroscuro of the mind 


seems out of place, somehow false. 

The colors. There are a host of dark greens, brickish 
reds, browns and, of course, the greys. The harmonies are 
subtle and unique. They almost never thrust themselves 
onto your attention, but reveal themselves slowly, grudgingly as you sit quietly waiting for a 
friend, a piece of news, nothing in particular. 

The forms. They are such as never dominate. Man-made or natural, they have a knack of 
spreading, resisting isolation wherever possible, becoming part of a whole, never really taking 
on meaning until you are aware of a whole and their place in it. 

The spirit of the city. As wayward and as difficult to define as its visual characteristics. Dull, 
geared to withstand almost any shock, it is in essence unlike any other city in the world. Like 
the stories told of the old Chinese Empire it seems capable of absorbing any invader, changing 
him into a Philadelphian by means of what would seem to be a profound inattentiveness. That 
Philadelphia is not a cultural center in spite of its museums, art schools, universities is surprising 
but not startlingly so, for many cities of her size are the same. The amazing thing about Phila- 
delphia is that there has never been a city so unaware of lacking anything. There is never a ques- 
tion of something being “missed.” 

There are some that say this great, powerful figure of a city is grey because it lies in the shadow 
of her giant neighbor ninety miles to the north. And certainly this would account for much that 
would be culturally incomprehensible (the almost childlike book reviews for one thing, the con- 
tinuous two-week try-outs of plays for another). Geography has played a strange trick on Phila- 
delphia; it has made it possibly the largest provincial city in the world. 

And how does it affect its artists? Outwardly, a great deal. In Philadelphia artists look less 
like artists than anywhere else in the world, and when an artist does happen or manage to look 
different, it is his colleagues more than anyone else who make fun of him. 

He is a great mingler. The artist in Chestnut Hill lives in the same manner, dresses in the 
same style, amuses himself in the same recreations as do the other inhabitants of Chestnut Hill, 
and the same is true of the Main Line, Kensington, Elkins Park, Olney or where-have-you. 


THE ARTIST AS 
PHILADELPHIAN 


He is respectable (he can usually be invited anywhere), he is generous (the artists who will 
tear apart a rival in public can be counted on one hand), he is kind (he will offer his services 
to anyone and lower his prices at the merest whisper of hardship), he is democratic (he will show 
mainly in group shows), and when he gets together with his fellow artists he will avoid talking 
about the one thing that matters to him—the aesthetic. 

He will grumble (who could help it?) about the lack of galleries, the lack of art coverage in 
the newspapers, the lack of collectors, the lack of interest, and dreams foolishly of the day that 
the city up north will recognize him and call him brother. 

Outwardly the city has its effect. Inwardly the city changes its artists too. 

There are four leading genres of painting in Philadelphia: the picturesque nook of the city á 
la Canaletto, Cubism seven and a half times removed, Expressionism—abstract and German, and 
the Winston Churchill brand of realism. 

The artist of Philadelphia is not, however, a figure of fun. He is, in spite of his unprepossessing 
front, a sensitive and, in his way, heroic figure, daily wrestling with a city capable of destroying 
many sensitive, thinking people, of making most run to safer surroundings. He parries, thrusts, 
joins, mildly admonishes (as I do here) and welcomes in embrace the great grey figure and her 


tantalizing uniqueness—realizing that deeply imbedded within her being lie such secrets as will 


deepen the visions and illuminate the experiences of all men. %8 Larry Day 
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PHILADELPHIA ARTS FESTIVAL 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 


TALL STORY by Howard Lindsey and Russell 
Crouse. New Locust Theater, through Jan. 24. 
National Exhibition of Lithography, The Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., through Jan. 28. 

Ballet Guild Performance, 2:30 p.m., 106 South 
18th St. 

STARWARD ARK, starring Nat Burns, 8:30 p.m. 
Walnut Street Theater. 

Annual Water Color Show, Plastic Club, 247 S. 
Camac St. (through Feb. 16). 

Colonial Players production of WILL SUCCESS SPOIL 
ROCK HUNTER, 8:30 p.m. Aldan, Pa. (through 
Jan. 24). 

Reception and opening of GLASS AROUND THE 
WORLD exhibition; also MODERN DANISH CONTEM- 
PORARY CRAFTS, Trade and Convention Center, 
34th and Convention Ave. 

Demonstration of Ethnic Dance by Leah Dillon, 
8 p.m., Philadelphia Dance Academy, 271 S. Van 
Pelt St. 

Neighborhood Players production of TELL ME A 
PURPOSE, 8:30 p.m., 22nd and Walnut Sts. (through 
March 7). 

Academy Dance Theater featuring Pearl Primus 
and Company, 3 p.m., 43rd Street Theatre. 

New Talent Show—Cheltenham Township Art 
Centre. 

Exhibition of sculpture, Drexel Institute. 

OLD VIC COMPANY, 8:30 p.m., Erlanger Theatre 
(through Jan. 31). 

Wedgwood Society, 8:30 p.m., 
246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion. 
154th Annual Watercolor Exhibition, Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts. 

Stagecrafters production of SOUTHWEST CORNER, 
8:30 p.m. (Also Jan. 24, no public performances.) 

MAJORITY OF ONE starring Gertrude Berg and 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 8:30 p.m., Forrest Theatre. 

Original prints and crafts, Arts and Crafts 
League of Delaware County (through Jan. 31). 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 2 p.m., Academy 
of Music, Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Philippe 
Entremont, pianist. 

Graphic Arts exhibit displaying specimens of 
fine prints with emphasis on art of book illustra- 
tion in color, Franklin Institute (through Feb.16). 

Exhibit of Philadelphia lithographs in connec- 
tion with newly published book PHILADELPHIA IN 
ROMANTIC AGE OF LITHOGRAPHY by Nicholas B. 
Wainwright, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1300 Locust St. (through Feb.). 

Actress Julie Haydon in A DRAMATIC VALENTINE 
TO GEORGE JEAN NATHAN sponsored by Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 8:30 p.m., Plays and Players, 1714 
Delancey St. 

Philadelphia Little Symphony concert, 8:30 p.m., 
University Museum, 34th and Spruce Sts., Jeanne 
Behrend, pianist. 

Contemporary paintings, prints and sculpture, 
Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial, 715 Catharine 
St. (through Feb. 16). 

Sanctuary-Collection of Religious Art—Samuel 
S. Fleisher Art Memorial (through Feb. 16). 

Allens Lane Art Center Children's Theatre pro- 
duction of GREENSLEEVES MAGIC, 8 p.m. (Also Jan. 
24 at 2 p.m.) 
102nd Academy of Music Ball, 8:30 p.m., Academy 
of Music. 

Upper Darby Players production of LATE LOVE, 
8:30 p.m., Cardington-Stonehurst School, Upper 
Darby (performance sold out). 

Whitemarsh Valley Players production of VISIT 
TO A SMALL PLANET, 8:30 p.m., Flourtown, Pa. 
(Also Jan. 30 and 81.) 
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Tea, reception, musicale, presentation of awards 
for painting and sculpture, Allens Lane Art 
Center. 

One Man Show by Reynold Thomas, Chester 
County Art Association. 

Open House and exhibit, Woodmere Art Center. 

Open juried show, Bryn Mawr Art Center. 

Dani Dassa, Israeli dance specialist, 2:30 p.m., 
YM-YWHA, Broad and Pine Sts. 

Robert Burns Bicentenary celebration, Rosen- 
bach Foundation, 2010 Delancey Place (through 
Jan.). 

Lansdowne Symphony Orchestra, Henry Elkan, 
Conductor, 3 p.m., Aldan High School. 

Hedy Kauffman Tower’s Dance Pantomimes, 2 
p.m., Cheltenham Art Centre. 

Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 p.m., 
Free Library, Logan Square. 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Phi- 
lippe Entremont, pianist. 

RAISIN IN THE SUN, starring Sidney Poitier, 8:30 
p.m., Walnut St. Theatre. 

Critics night, Community Arts Center, Wal- 
lingford. 

ANOTHER PIECE OF THE SKY, starring Shelley 
Winters, 8:30 p.m., New Locust Theatre (through 
Jan. 31). 

Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 p.m., 
Free Library, Logan Square. 

All Star Series concert by Andres Segovia, 8:30 
p.m., Academy of Music. 

Amerita String Orchestra, 8:30 p.m., Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art; Anthony Gigliotti, clarinet. 

Wynnfield Symphony Orchestra concerts, 10 
a.m. and 11 a.m., Overbrook High School. 
Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 p.m., 
Free Library. 

Arts Fete, 7:30 p.m., YM-Y WHA, Broad and Pine 
Sts., Artists Jim Leuders and Ben Kamehira; Mu- 
sicians Schmul Ashkenozi and Arthur Fennimore. 

Footlighters, Inc. production of BILLY BUDD, 8:30 
p.m., Wayne (through Jan. 31). 

Opening of several exhibits at Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, 251 S. 17th St. Included are works by 
John Brantly Wilder, Sahl Swarz, Ray Spiller, 
Ben Wolf, Milton Avery; also an exhibition of 
contemporary art by Asian and American artists 
(through Feb. 16). 

All Philadelphia Senior High Schools Music 
Festival, 8:30 p.m., Academy of Music. 

Gallery talk by Dorothy Grafly, 2:30 p.m., Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts. 

Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 
p.m., Free Library. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Music Faculty 
Concert, 8:15 p.m., Ethical Society, 1906 Ritten- 
house Square. 

All Star Series concert by Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, 8:30 p.m., Academy of Music. 

Hedy Kauffman Tower's Class Demonstration of 
Creative Dance at her studio—13th and Oak Lane 
Ave., 8 p.m. 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 2 p.m., Academy 
of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 

Opening of Artists Equity Show, 8 p.m., Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art (through March 8). 

LA TRAVIATA performed by Associated Guild of 
Opera and Related Arts; opera ballet by Ballet 
Guild, 8:30 p.m., Town Hall. 

Chamber Music Concert, 8:30 p.m., Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Demonstration and explanation of contempo- 
rary dance technique by Nadia Chilkovsky with 
Roni Arnold and Ann McKinley, 8 p.m., Philadel- 
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phia Dance Academy. 
Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 
p.m., Free Library. 
Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 
Chelten Hills Players production of THREE FOR 
TONIGHT, 8:30 p.m., Waterview Recreation Center 
(also Feb. 1). 


FEBRUARY 


Treasures of Rosenbach Collection, Rosenbach 
Foundation, 2010 Delancey Place (through Feb.). 

T wo-piano recital by Two-Piano Group of Com- 
munity Chamber Music Groups, 3:30 p.m., 136 
Radnor Rd., Bryn Mawr. 

Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra, 3:30 
p.m. Neshaminy High School, Route 432, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 

Tea and opening of 11th annual students’ ex- 
hibition, 2 p.m., Community Arts Center, Wal- 
lingford. 

Film and dance festival, 8:30 p.m., YM-YWHA, 

Broad and Pine Sts. 
Women's City Club, Exhibitions of Paintings by 
Artists Members of the Philadelphia Branch of 
National League of American Penwomen, 1622 
Locust St. (through Feb. 22). 

Still life and portrait class showings, Samuel S. 
Fleisher Art Memorial (through Feb.). 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Louis 
Kentner, pianist. 


3 Philadelphia Lyric Opera Company production of 


MADAME BUTTERFLY, 8:30 p.m., Academy of Music. 
Jazz Concert featuring musicians of Philadelphia 
Musical Society, A.F.M., Local Z77, under direc- 
tion of Marty Portenoy, 8:30 p.m., Fleisher Audi- 
torium, YM-YWHA, Broad and Pine Sts. 

MEET OUR INSTRUCTORS exhibition, Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art, Broad and Pine Sts. 
(through March 11). 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Music annual fac- 
ulty concert, 8:15 p.m., Ethical Society Audito- 
rium, 1906 Rittenhouse Square. 

Song recital by Mack Harrell, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, 8:30 p.m., sponsored by Alumni 
and Friends of Settlement Music School, 416 
Queen St. 

All Star Series concert with Robert Shaw Chorale, 
8:30 p.m., Academy of Music. 

Gallery talk by Henry Peacock, 2:30 p.m., Penn- 
Sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Gallery talk and demonstration on Oriental Art 
by Charles Schneeweis, Oreland Art Center. 

Joint recital by String Orchestra, Chorus and 
Recorder Group of Community Chamber Music 
Groups, 8:30 p.m., Union Auditorium, Haverford 
College. 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 2 p.m., Academy 
of Musie; Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Louis 
Kentner, pianist. 

National Exhibition of Woodcut and Wooden- 
graving, Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. (through 

eb.). 

Gala Open House, entertainment, presentation 
of Arts Festival Awards, 8:30 p.m., Philadelphia 
Museum of Arts. 

Jazz Combo, 8 p.m., International House. 
Opening of theatre exhibit commemorating 150th 
anniversary of Walnut Street Theatre, Free Li- 
brary, Logan Square. 

Folk dancing, 8 p.m., Community Arts Center, 
Wallingford. 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Louis 
Kentner, pianist. 

Paintings exhibition, Swarthmore Women’s Club, 
Swarthmore. 

Preview and tea, Arts and Crafts League of 
Delaware County. 

Exhibition by artists of Lehigh Valley Associa- 
tion, Woodmere Art Gallery. 

Wayne Merchants Exhibition, Wayne Art Center. 

An Evening of the Arts, 8:30 p.m., Free Li- 
brary, Logan Square. 

SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH, starring Paul Newman 
and Geraldine Page, 8:30 p.m., New Locust 
(through Feb. 28). 
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An Evening of the Arts, 8:30 p.m., Free Library, 
Logan Square. 

Philadelphia School System presents LATIN 
AMERICAN FANTASY, Convention Hall. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS, starring Giselle McKenzie, 
8:30 p.m., Forrest Theatre. 

An Evening of the Arts with dancer-choreogra- 
pher, Helen Tamiris, 8:30 p.m., Free Library, 
Logan Square. 

Moore Institute of Art fashion show and musi- 
cale, 2 p.m., Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Gallery talk by Ben Wolf, 2:30 p.m., Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Wyncote Players production of BLACK CHIFFON, 
8:30 p.m., Wyncote, Pa. (Also Feb. 13.) 

Philadelphia Record Society, 8:30 p.m., 1617 
Spruce St. 

Concert by Marian Anderson, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music. 

An Evening of the Arts, 8:30 p.m., Free Library, 
Logan Square. 

Chamber Music Concert, 8 p.m., International 
House. 

Community Theatres Conference: LITTLE THE- 
ATRES ARE GETTING BIGGER, 10 a.m., Free Library, 
Logan Square. 

Dance recital by Jose Limon, 8:30 p.m. YM- 
YWHA, Broad and Pine Sts. 

Reception and opening of exhibition, 8 p.m., 
Tyler School. 

Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra— Presented by New 
Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia, 3:30 p.m., 
Academy of Music. 

La Salle College art exhibition. 

Invitation show of water colors, Wayne Art 
Center. 

One woman show by Mrs. Phillip Rhoads, Ches- 
ter County Art Association. 

Recital by Marie Traficante, Woodmere Art 
Gallery. 

3rd Coffee Concert featuring Paganini Quartet, 
8:15 p.m., Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

Friends of Free Library reception in honor of 
150th anniversary of Walnut Street Theatre, 4 
p.m., Walnut Street Theatre. 

Academy Dance Theatre production of THE 
SNOW QUEEN, 3 p.m., 43rd Street Theatre. 
Exhibition of religious contemporary art; also 
drama and musical program, Beaver College. 
Gallery talk by Hobson Pittman, 2:30 p.m., Penn- 
Sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Fashion show, Drexel Institute. 

Chamber Music Concert, 8:30 p.m., Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Levittown Players production of DEATH OF A 
SALESMAN, 8:30 p.m., Levittown, Pa. 

Exhibition of prints at Chestnut Hill College. 

Philadelphia Civic Ballet Co. production featur- 
ing Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch, 8:30 p.m., 
Academy of Music. 

Cheltenham Playhouse production of THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 8:30 p.m. Ashbourne Road, West of 
Rowland. 

National Etching Exhibition at Philadelphia 
Sketch Club, 235 Camac St. 

Publie Rehearsal of Singing City Choir, 8 p.m., 
Friends Neighborhood Guild, 701 N. 8th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Chestnut Hill College salute to the arts, 4 p.m. 
and 8:30 p.m. 

Gallery talk by Morris Berd, 2:30 p.m., Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Demonstration of Scottish dancing by James 
Jamieson and Co., 8 p.m., Philadelphia Dance 
Academy. 

Dance recital and lecture on HISTORY OF AMERI- 
CAN JAZZ presented by Art Alliance, 8:30 p.m., 
Plays and Players, 1714 Delancey St. 

Langhorne Players production of SEE HOW THEY 
RUN, 8:30 p.m., Langhorne Players Barn. 


Vacation time is here. 

Whether you are in search of 

soft tropical breezes, or the bracing 
whip of the air on the ski runs, ‘ 
this is the long awaited moment, the | 


time to leave winter's woes behind. 


The stay-at-homes watch with 
ily envious eyes while the 
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vhite and wild rice tones, $55; felt roller, 
coat, $135—John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Sts. 
Chanel original by Davidow in black and white checks, $250; hat, 
$49.95; leather handbag, $12—Bonwit Teller, 17th and Chestnut. 


White silk dress in a rose print, $35; cream colored 
mohair jacket, $22.95—Blum Store, 18th and Chest- 
nut. Printed burlap ensemble by Emilio Pucci, $65— 
Tribout Shop, John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Sts. 
Linen dress in a green and white print, by Jane Derby, 
$90—Bonwit Teller, 17th and Chestnut. 
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Navy blue bathing suit with white stripes, $27.95 
— Blum Store, 18th and Chestnut Sts. Printed silk 
after-swim shift by Emilio Pucci, $110—Tribout 
Shop, John Wanamaker, 18th and Market Sts. 
Pink linen slacks, $18.95; matching two-tone 
sleeveless over-blouse, $11.50—Saks Fifth Av- 
enue, 9th and Chestnut Sts. Silk shantung checked 
swimsuit, $35; matching jacket, $39.95; natural 
straw hat, $15—Bonwit Teller, 17th and Chestnut. 


Amber chiffon empire dress, $55—John Wana- 
maker, 18th and Market Sts. Full-length Sophie 
original in white and pink chiffon $395—Saks 
Fifth Avenue, 9th and Chestnut Sts. White chiffon 
short evening dress with sequined bodice, $69.95— 
Blum Store, 13th and Chestnut. 


Royal blue wool suit, $55; black and white tweed coat, $89.95— 


Blum Store, 13th and Market Sts. Black and white tweed coat, 
$189.95; black leather handbag, $29.95—Saks Fifth Avenue, 9th 
and Chestnut. 


4 Num A Pom my Or 
COS Leather jacket lined and piped with badger, $155; 

e M red leather pants, $59.95; hooded pullover, 
$49.95; leather bootlets, $14.95—Bonwit Teller, 

1th and Chestnut Sts. Tobacco colored wool 
slacks, $22.98; matching bulky-knit hooded 
sweater, $35—John Wanamaker, 13th and Market. 
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Short plaid skirt, $14.95; V-neck pullover, $29.95; 
slipper socks, $4.95—Bonwit Teller, 17th and 
Chestnut Sts. Olive corduroy Picone pants, $14.95; 
green, gold, and white print pullover, $29.95— 
Blum Store, 18th and Chestnut Sts. 


_ ANTIQUES 


Candle mold, candlestick and “Tidy Top” lamp from the collection 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. David B. Robb of “Pont Reading” in Ardmore. 


Lights of Long Ago 


BY BERENICE BALL 


EW collectors, purists in every 

other field, would care to live 
in the dimly-lighted homes of a 
few centuries ago. Of the myriad 
things produced by early crafts- 
men, those created to provide light 
for the long hours of darkness 
are the most completely obsolete. 
Furniture, silver and ceramics 
have changed comparatively little 
in basic design and even the old- 
est types are still usable, func- 
tional and efficient. As for the 
lights used by our ancestors— 
what a totally different story! 

The primary requirements for 
artificial illumination sound de- 
ceptively simple: a fuel, something 
to put it in and some way to ignite 
it. People have always utilized the 
materials most readily available. 
While the problem of light was 
the same all over the world, the 
solutions varied greatly. 

Men progressed from rubbing 
two sticks together to the spark 
struck from flint on steel which 
produced tinder boxes and the 
various types of firelighters, simi- 
lar to flintlock firearms. The 
sparks fell on bits of shredded, 
charred cloth which sometimes 
ignited. after repeated attempts. 
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Today's pocket lighters still em- 
ploy the flint on steel principle 
but use a volatile, highly com- 
bustible fuel. 

The very earliest sources of 
artificial light were, of course, 
open fires, firebrands and torches. 
Oil-burning lamps, known from 
the most ancient of times, were 
made of stone, pottery or metal 
depending on the place of origin. 
They used old rags for wicks and 
burned vegetable or animal oils. 

In addition to fats and oils other 
illuminants available were pitch 
pine, rushes, beeswax, bay-berry 
and, from about 1760 on, whale 
oil. From the tedious and dis- 


appointing tinder box, instantane- 
ous combustion advanced to the 
“phosphorus box" circa 1786, from 
which a match tipped with sul- 
phur was quickly withdrawn and 
burst into flame on contact with 
the air. 1826 saw matches coming 
into use but until safety matches 
were invented in 1855 they were 
considered extremely dangerous 
and called “instruments of Satan.” 

Rush and splint holders were 
popular where a certain reed, 
juncus effusis, and pitch pine were 
plentiful. Strips of reed, soaked 
in kitchen grease, were placed in 
the holder after being ignited. 
The splints, mere slivers of pitch 
pine, were similarly placed in the 
holders. One such rush or splint 
would burn for about ten min- 
utes. Some  rushlight holders 
boasted candle cups for use when 
steady light was required. In cases 
of severe illness a candle or two 
might be “wasted.” Otherwise, 
rushes or splints, which required 
constant watching and replenish- 
ment, were used. 

Pan lamps, shallow metal ob- 
longs or squares with the corners 
pinched together to form wick 
holders, burned the ever-plentiful 
bear grease. The slightly later 
Betty lamps, pointed at one end 
to hold an improved wick, were 
made of wrought iron, tin or 
pewter and burned kitchen grease. 
They were suspended from the 
mantel, the trammel or even the 
high backs of Windsor chairs. The 
invention of a metal stand which 
made this lamp light completely 
and safely portable, was a decided 
step forward. Though fairly rare 
and hard to come by now, this 
gadget, called a “Tidy Top” was 
greeted with immediate enthusi- 
asm and attained wide-spread use. 

Wicks, too, were constantly im- 


Two interesting firelighters, similar to flintlock firearms, and a three- 
wick tavern lamp popular throughout the late eighteenth century. 
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proved both in materials and de- 
sign. In the middle 1700's the de- 
mand for whale oil to burn in 
lamps gave rise to the whaling 


Rushlight holder and grease 
lamp with swinging oil cup. 


fisheries and, as this new oil be- 
came readily available throughout 
the colonies, other improvements 
followed. The three-wick tavern 
lamp burner was one; the single 
wick lamp with a swinging oil cup 


another. At best, however, whale 
oil was smelly stuff and in the 
middle 1800’s housewives switched 
to kerosene and camphene so 
abruptly that the whaling indus- 
try went into a sharp decline. 

The year 1870, when gas was 
first used as an illuminant, marks 
the end of many diverse attempts 
to provide a steady light from oils 
and the beginning of a dramatic 
period of lighting progress. 

Even this brief and non-tech- 
nical survey shows why the exact 
dating of any given piece of early 
lighting equipment is, at best, an 
educated guess unless the piece is 
accurately and fully documented. 
Rural communities could be as 
much as fifty years behind urban 
centers both in styles and types. 
There are parts of rural England, 
for instance, where rushlight hold- 
ers are still in use.M 


JANUARY ANTIQUE SHOWS 
13-17 Washington, D.C. Hotel Shoreham. 
20-22 Maplewood N.J. Prospect Presbyterian 
Church. 
22-27 New York City. Winter Antique Show, 
7th Regiment Armory. 
23-26 Hyattsville, Md. National Guard Armory. 
28-30 Baltimore, Md. St. Stephen’s Church. 


TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland’s Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcelains—Rt. 202. Pine & Country 
Shop on Rt. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rt. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
E restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 


Heron Creek  Antiques—Rt. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. 
Horn, Mgr. Antiques Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6817. 


Ottilie Floge Antiques—Route 513, Hulmeville, 
Furniture, china, glass, brass, pewter and bric- 
a-brac. Bristol R.D. 3, SKyline 7-6383. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from noon. 
Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rt. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newton. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade. Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rt. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County  Antiques—Rt. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
12-6 daily closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 
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Shelly's  Antiques—Americana—M iniature 
colored lamps—Collection Children's Items“ 
Early China— Pattern and colored glass. Rte. 
202, % mile E. of Lahaska. PYramid 4-3428. 


McCarty’s Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar. Rt. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper 
Black Eddy 5-5796. 


Burwell and Louise Shepard, The Pink House 
Antiques, Rt. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 


Expert  Refinishing—Pianos. Fine Antiques. 
Custom designed tables of choice wood to suit 
your individual taste. Frank Kulp, 605 N. 
7th St., Perkasie. ALpine 7-2843. 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rt. 
202 Lahaska on Rt. going to New Hope, 
PYramid 4-7154. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antiques Shop—Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-6889. 


Ball and Ball—Whitford, Pa. Brasses—Cabinet 
Hardware ‘‘The Brasses for Those Who Know 
The Originals" FOxcroft 3-7330. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rt. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5-2435. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Con- 
cord Ave, Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 
3-9801. 


H. & R. Sandor, Inc.—8 Bridge St., Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Exceptionally large and diversified 
stock of fine Antique Furniture and China. 
Phone EXport 7-0597. 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-4626 


The Old Canal Shop 


CHARLES AND ELLEN CARROLL 


Wish all our friends 
a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year 


BY THE CANAL BRIDGE, YARDLEY, PA. 


Crest pay and Fine Antiques 
AC Bucks County Artists 
PAINTINGS ON SALE 


Group showing through January Her- 
bert Ryman, John Groth, Kasco 
George Young, Elizabeth  Freedley. 
Also—Miss Elizabeth Price. 


RH 
Seis Creat sIntigues 


Route 202, New Hope, Pa. 
Between Aquetong & Lahaska PYramid 4-5041 


Special Uncatalogued Lock 
Quality in metals and workmanship, 
that is what you are interested in 
and we make all of our reproduc- 
tions for you. Locks, lights, furniture 
hardware, household accessories and 
gifts; see them in our showrooms. 


BALL and BALL Whitford, Pa. 


Three mites east of Downingtown on U. S. 
30, this is Chester County’s antique section. 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden appointments 
Semi-Antique oriental rugs 


Bridge Street 
New Hope, Pa 
VO 2-2406 


ANTI QU 
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A recent visitor to the 


Penn Country, the well-known 
Indian statesman and 

United Nations delegate 

V. Krishna Menan, speaks to a 
capacity audience at a meeting of 
the World Affairs Council 

in William Penn Center, 
Fallsington, Bucks County. 


The 50th anniversary of the 
Settlement Music School was cele- 
brated with a dinner honoring the 
two founders, Mrs. Edwin D. Frank 
and Mrs. Isidore Kohn. In rear, 

from left, Henry E. Gerstley, 
president of the School, William 
Schuman, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music 
and Sol Schoenbach. 


Miss Margaret Hickey, third from 
left, was guest speaker at a 

meeting of the Chester County 
Health and Welfare Council held at 
the American Legion Home in West 
Chester. Here she 

receives congratulations from 
council chairman Charles C. Perrin, 
vice-chairman Mrs. John Thomson 
and executive director, Robert Brill. 


The Terminal Building at 
Philadelphia International Airport 
was five years old on Dec. 14th, 

and so were Ralph Cotter, Lawrence 
Caizza, Virginia Hadey and 

Deborah Zahill. With Deputy City 
Representative Abe S. Rosen and 
Jane O’Kane, of American Airlines, 
they officiate at a cake-culting 
ceremony honoring all concerned, 


Flag-bearers in trousered 
and killed formality parade 

in ceremonies preliminary to the 
211th annual dinner of ihe 

St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia 
at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 
Among the guest speakers was 

The Right Hon. William Rankine 
Milligan, Lord Advocate 

of Scotland. 


At the cornerstone laying of the 
synagogue designed by Frank 

Lloyd Wright for the Beth Sholom 
Congregation at Elkins Park, 
participants place documents in 
strongbox. They are, left to right, 
building chairman Melvin I. Bricker, 
former president Leo Dubois, 

Rabbi Mortimer J. Cohen and 


President Lewis Heicklen. 


Emergency hospital equipment 
consisting of 200 beds, surgical 
supplies and medication are stored 
| in New Hope by Robert Icelow, 
i Civil Defense Director, Dr. John Flood, 
i Burgess of New Hope and Chief of 
Police James Maxwell. The Red Cross 
in cooperation with Civil Defense 
is making similar installations 
throughout the five county area. 


Col. John Richardson of New Hope 
holds his recently published book, 
*Solebury Township, Bucks County, Pa." 
which contains many rare old prints, 
names of early landowners and 

origin of many village names. 

Careful research makes this an 
interesting item for collectors. 

Portrait is of the Colonel’s great- 
grandfather who fought in War of 1812. 


Six-year-old Donna Marie Nicola 

of Fox Chase, “Poster Girl” 

of 1959s March of Dimes campaign, 
pins a brassard on Joseph J. 
Gaffigan, Deputy Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, while drive chairman Harold 
H. Salkind looks on. Hospitalized 

for twenty-six months, Donna was 
chosen to illustrate the uses to 

which the fund’s resources are put. 


Madame Leela Row Dayal, wife of 
the Minister of the Indian Embassy in 
Washington and a noted authority 

on the dances of India, was 

present when a copy of her 

latest book, “Natya Chandrik," 

was presented to R. Sturgis Ingersoll 
by Mrs. Morris Wolf in the Indian 
Temple of the Philadelphia 

Museum of Art. 


Shown in animated rehearsal 

for the play “Holiday for Lovers,” 
with which Charles D. Teller's Ogontz 
Theater will open on Tuesday, 
December 30th, are Bucks 

County actress Sloan Simpson and 

actor Donald Woods. The theater 

will operate in the off-Broadway 
manner at 6035 Ogontz 

Avenue in Philadelphia. 


Just returned. from Rome, 

His Eminence, Cardinal John O'Hara, 
shares the pleasures 

of giving and receiving gifts 

with children from St. Vincent’s 
Home at the annual Christmas party 
of the Archdiocese of 

Philadelphia, which was held 

at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


on December 22nd. 


Mrs. Mary Roebling, 

distinguished banker and first 

woman member of the American 

Stock Exchange, faces CBS cameras 
from her suite in Hotel 

Hildebrecht in nearby Trenton 

as she appears on Edward R. Murrow’s 
“Person to Person” television show, 
Mrs. Roebling is president 

of Trenton Trust. 


Talk your way 
toa shorter day 
DeJUR GRUNDIG 


Stenorette 
ONLY $179.50 


ONLY HALF THE PRICE OF ANY 
OTHER DICTATING MACHINE... 
ONE STENORETTE CAN BE USED 
FOR BOTH DICTATING AND TRAN- 
SCRIBING. SAME MAGNETIC TAPE 
USED OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 
CORRECTIONS CAN BE MADE DI- 
RECTLY ON THE TAPE. WEIGHT 
ONLY 11 LBS. 10 OZ. COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS. 


Call now for free office demonstration 
AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 


e e ee RS OR a MES e] 


y. DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 

EARLY AMERICAN 

PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.I 
x eee eke 0X X X X X X X „* 


The Fabric Shop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 
Suitable for 


— 


Country Living. 


Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7 -0767 
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TRAVELERS 


SHOWCASE 


A neat package can be made 

of this crease-resistant cotton 
bathrobe, which folds into a 
compact 10-inch zipper envelope 

of the same paisley material. 
Beautifully tailored in men’s sizes 
small, medium, large, $12.95, 

The Country Squire, 524 W. Lancaster 
Ave., Strafford. 


For winter sports, or lolling 

on the beach, take along an extra 
pair of sunglasses. Ground 

and polished lenses, plain or 
prescription, in three tints. 
Men’s glasses, American Optical 
Co., from $7.50. Woman’s by 
Calobar, from $12.50. Wall and 
Ochs, 43 Coulter St., Ardmore. 


A good way to ensure an 
occasional communique; give your 
traveling friend a leather 
writing-case, completely out- 

fitted with paper, address book, 
envelopes. This one in brown 
leather is $13 plus tax at 
Strawbridge and Clothier, York 
and Rydal Rds., Jenkintown. 


Pleasure-bound with a passport 
case that doubles for a wallet... 
compartmented for landing cards, 
tickets, American and 

Foreign currency. Made of 

baby calf in black, brown and 

red, $17.50. Other styles 

from $5, Tuerkes Specialty 

Shop, 1206 Chestnut St. 


Up and out on time, when you 

take along the beautiful Semca 
traveling alarm clock. 15 jewels, 
Swiss movement, a luminous dial, 
it keeps perfect time for eight days. 
Alligator or cowhide case in red, 
brown, green, $24.95 plus tax at 
Rhoades Jewelry Store, 777 
Springfield Shopping Center. 
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A gay, last-minute addition to 

a vacation wardrobe, a 

bejeweled sweatshirt of cotton 
knit. He can wear it, so can she, 
after swimming, or in front of the 
ski lodge hearth. From $35, 
“Joie de Vivre" Boutique, 

20 Rittenhouse Pl., Ardmore. 


The sensible packer uses a 
plastic-lined toiletry kit, 
complete with plastic jars for 
lotions, powders or soaps. 
Separate outside pocket holds 
shower cap and slippers. $7 at 
Pomeroy’s, Levittown 
Shopping Center. 


Every travel plan, whether 

North or South, should include 

your favorite tanning cream. 

One that works wonders in almost 
any climate is Sea and Ski. 
Available in many sizes, the 4 oz. 
tube is $1.10 plus tax, 

at The Yardley Pharmacy, Yardley. 
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2 2 COME ON IN! 
i Lovely Hair— i 
2 i Trenton's Only Clothing Dept. 
? expresses VOL so 3 Exclusively For Students and 
8 Young Men — Sizes 36-40 
; beautifully i Regulars and Longs 
i mard | 
3 ena 
i of Paris i 
2 by appointment 2 
VOlunteer 2-2101 : 
New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa. ; 
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JANUARY SALE 
French & Swiss Imports 


CLUB ROOM 
Second Floor 
Rear of Men’s Clothing 


Parisian Cocktail Dresses 


Lovely Scarves, Blouses, Un- 


Have a Coke on us 
Get to know the Club Room 


Sei © Donneny € Son 


French Boutique 
Outfitters: Men—Boys 


Bridge St., Across from P.O. 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2504 Brauch: 986 PARKWAY AVE. 


TRENTON 8, N. J. 


Jolie Madame 


i usual Jewelry, Gift Items 


OP anes use. 1 ο,⅛νο 


Country Crafters Furniture — ; / 


Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions $8 


Gifts of distinction from far places 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


— aen e ——½— — —m-— 

SPODE BUTTER CHIPS then—INDIVIDUAL ASH TRAYS now 
A choice gift in twos or enough for a dinner pany Start a 
collection for you or a friend, Wonderful bridge prize. 
Illustrated Fleur-de-Lis Blue or Brown, Tower Blue or Pink. 


Available 
Buttercup Fleur-de-Lis Blue Old Salem 
Byron Fleur-de-Lis Brown Rosalie 
Camilla Pink or Blue Green Basket Rosebud Chintz 
Cowslip Lady Anne Tower Pink or Blue 
Fairy Dell Mayflower Wicker Lane 


Gift Wrapped Postpaid—$1.25 each 
Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. 
Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories. 
HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 148 Main St. Flemington, N. J. 


DOROTHY and CELE 


River Rd. Pt. Pleasant, Pa. f a. A 


Cruise Clothes? 
If you are having a problem 
finding what you want for your BEAUTY SALON 


winter cruise, our Consultation For the chic, feminine 1959 look 
Service will locate, and purchase AUS "t 
for you, just the right thing for Right for you 
the right time and place. 

— In our shop we carry — 
* Beautiful ribbon knits, so prac- 
tical because they’re so packable. 
è Lovely new pure silks, ; EDNA SMITH, PROP 
* All the important accessories. THOSE CEA Yardley, Pa. 


A full January 1 is also in progress PH TT 
DOROTHY and CELE AXtel 7-5297 JONE HYA 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 
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permanents 
and 
hair styling by 


“Here we go again. It must be show time!” says miniature poodle about to 
be given beauty treatment by owner, Miss Elizabeth VanSciver, Malvern. 


Show grooming 


By Louise McMahon 


W ITH the grand-daddy of Ameri- 
can dog shows, Westminster, a 
month away, it behooves the blue 
ribbon coveter to take a long look 
in the mirror, make an honest ap- 
praisal, and reserve time at the 
nearest beauty salon. 

For Westminster is the toughest 
of canine beauty contests. A dog 
might be the most perfect in con- 
formation and gait among his 
peers in Madison Square Garden, 
but if he isn't in flawless condi- 
tion, he might as well stay home 
and not risk competition with the 
great campaigners. 

The nationally known show dogs, 
who do so much to dramatize the 
dog show game, are never out of 
condition and are constantly 
groomed. Their dazzling beauty is 
no happenstance. 

It is a source of wonderment to 
the non-dog-show public that even 
the ordinary short-haired breeds 
require ring preparation beyond a 
bath and a good brushing. The 
pre-show ritual is so much a mat- 
ter of skill that the amateur is lost 
in conditioning so simple a crea- 
ture as a beagle. 
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Preparation for ring combat is 
a long time proposition. A success- 
ful show dog must be busting with 
health. This means that his diet 
should be balanced and contain 


“Really, a lady has no privacy 

at all these days. But one must 
assume it is worth all this torment 
to be beautiful.” 


“T don’t care about blue ribbons. 
Jest get me under the dryer 
before I catch pneumonia.” 


enough fat to insure the best pos- 
sible coat. ; 

Although most standards—the 
rule book, that is—don't lay much 
stress on coat, the observer and, 
more important, the judge, cannot 
but be influenced by what is ob- 
viously an excellent coat or a 
mediocre one. Among the long- 
hairs such as setters, Afghan 
hounds, poodles and the like, the 
coat is a large factor in how well 
the candidate prospers. 

Facts being what they are, the 
exhibitor might as well acknowl- 
edge that the long-haired coat can 
be used for or against the candi- 
date. Talented use of scissors and 
clippers cover up faults and give 
the beholder an impressive view of 
the dog's outstanding virtues. The 
reverse is, unfortunately, equally 
true. A good dog can be made to 
look as though he had spent a few 
nights sleeping in the park by 
some misguided soul who doesn't 
recognize his own ignorance. 

To groom a long-haired dog 
properly, one should know some- 
thing of anatomy and, most im- 
portant of all, the standard for the 
particular breed. One should also 
be an artist to visualize the finished 
picture and then a craftsman to 
effect the desired result. 

The validity of this complex 
formula is proved by the fact that 
all great show poodles are groomed 
and handled by either a profes- 
sional, who has spent years learn- 
ing his craft and makes a living 
thereby, or by the dedicated de- 
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votee of poodles who also has spent 
years at the job. There is little 
chance of success for the rank 
amateur who chooses to groom and 
handle his own show poodle. 


While the beginner might fare 
well in the preparation of his own 
beagle for the war of the rosettes, 
he would do well to seek a coun- 
selor on the fine points. The sand- 
papering of a few hairs here and 
there sometimes makes possible 
the perfect beagle silhouette. It 
may sound silly, but it's true. 


As we said at the outset, condi- 
tioning for the ring goes way back, 
almost to infancy in certain mat- 
ters; toe nails, for example. 
Breeders who intend to hold a flyer 
in a litter will give all the brothers 
and sisters a pedicure when they 
are but a few weeks old. The early 
pedicure must be done most gently, 
in order that the small fry will not 
panic the next time the clipping 
instrument is produced. Initiating 
the puppies painlessly is a part of 
the reason for what would seem 
to be an unnecessary operation. 
More important, however, nails 
brought into early control will en- 
able the puppy to stand on his toes 
and not develop sloppy standing 
habits. 


There are many operations 
which the beginner can manage 
without bothering the old-timers 
with questions, the bath, for in- 
stance. A show dog must be clean. 
Anyone can give a dachshund a 
bath. While there are cosmetics for 
dogs, any reliable shampoo and 
rinse will remove the doggy odor 
and make him more attractive to 
man and beast. A white dog should 
be doused with a white powder 
and then brushed thoroughly. 


One word of warning. Before 
tackling a dog's ears, take him to 
a veterinarian and watch a demon- 
stration of ear cleaning. The 
canine ear, like the human ear, is 
complex and easily injured. You 
might do well to have the doctor 
scrape the dog’s teeth free of 
tartar at the same time. He will 
also show you how to use a boric 
acid eye wash. 


All in all, if you are an amateur 
planning to enter your pride and 
joy in the Westminster, let an ex- 
pert show you how to make him 
look his best. H 
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your dog needs 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat... chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat... in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. PENNA. 


Bauch Can't Escape... 


when you practice on Clay Birds at 


POWDERBOURNE 


“The Shooters Country Club” 
OPEN DAILY FOR SKEET, TRAPS, BIRD WALK 


Bauss Rd. Pennsburs, Pa. ORleans 9-7973 
KENNELS PEDIGREED e CH. IMP. STOCK 
e Rare, fast growing pop- 
AUSTRALIAN larity. 
CHIHUAHUAS 55 e Pets,” Hunting, Show, 
= È arenaen Jus 
Chihuahua puppies AKC and inoculated. Sara's [ww] *- Pret E 


Toe-Hi stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, Lambertville, N.J. 
EXport 7-0443-R. 


POODLES 


Poodles, Miniature, Exceptional quality. Pup- 
pies. Stud service. Freeland Farm. Mrs. Arthur 
Vogel, Lahaska, Pa. PYramid 4-3461. 
Poodles, Puppies, Creme, silvers, blacks. Also 
Yorkshire Terriers, Quality breeding. Deer 
Lodge, 4 miles North of Newtown on Rte. 413. 
WOrth 8-3928. 


WEIMARANER 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Duke Von Nyl-Acker at stud (proven). Joseph 
A. Rittenhouse, Pale-Town Road, Quakertown 
R.D. 3, Pa. KEystone 6-6704. 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6-3138. 


PAPILLON 


Papillons (Toy Butterfly Dogs), registered 
puppies; show type young males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinqueny Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call ELmwood 7-5551 
for appointment. 


Responsive Protective 
Companions 


PLEASANT PASTURE 
KENNELS 


E 
1411 Dorsett Dock Road 
Point Pleasant, N. J 
TW 9-0557 


SWEETBRIER 
KENNELS 


^" DACHSHUNDS 
Poodle Grooming POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 


DOG BOARDING all breeds 
exclusive kennels—expert 
supervision—finest diet 


GREAT DANES 
Puppies & adult stock from America’s 
finest kennels. Fawns, brindles, blacks, 


Champion sires & dams. 
Honey Hollow Kennels . Andyle 2.0890 
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Banish Winter’s Chill— 
Brighten Your Home! 


Fresh cut flowers or living 
greens from our wide selec- 
tion of Begonias, Cyclamen 
and unusual house plants. 


Sandy Ridge 


FLOWER SHOP 
15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-4169 


GIGI I SSIS SSIS Sh 
^ EFFORTLESS 
SNOW 
REMOVAL 
with the 


HOMKO 


Power 
Motor 


Arm 


Silly to buy Garden Power Equipment 
in January? On the contrary, it's 
smart! You lick the snow problem now 
. .. and are all set for garden chores. 
The Homko Motor Arm can be mounted 
in seconds to power a snow plow, tiller, 
edge trimmer or mower (rotary or reel). 


I. G. ROSENBERGER, INC. 


Rt. 113, Silverdale, Pa. — ALPINE 7-2712 


ROTO-HOE 


with SNOW -DENSA-THROWER 


* There's a model for every need 
in the Roto-Hoe line of power 
garden equipment. Attachments 
that can be changed in seconds for 
varied outdoor work include the 
Snow-Densa-Thrower. This attach- 
ment makes it a matter of only a 
few minutes to clear walks and 
driveways—a good reason to select 
garden power equipment now. 


WILEY'S 


Authorized Roto-Hoe Dealer 
Pennsylvania and Weldy Avenues 
Oreland, Pa. TU 4-8638 


LICK SNOW REMOVAL 


. . . and a dozen other 
jobs with a 


GRAVELY TRACTOR 


26" Snow Blower 
48" Snow Blade 
36" Power Brush 


Snow removal is fast and easy with a GRAVELY 
Saves you from danger of over-exertion! 


F. L. SMITH — JARRETTOWN 
G. W. Lightkep, Manager 
ROUTE 152 PHONE MI 6-1484 
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New attachments for garden power equipment solve winter problems. 


Hitch garden horsepower 


to winter chores 


By Betty Stedman 


HIS winter, garden power equip- 

ment has come of age. With the 
weather cycle swinging more 
sharply toward colder winters and 
heavier snow falls, gardeners and 
home owners this January are 
buying power with year-round 
purpose. Snow plows, snow blow- 
ers, snow blades and generators 
for emergency power supply head 
the long list of multi-purpose at- 
tachments that can be changed in 
seconds to provide efficient winter 
horsepower to save time, money 
and heart-straining effort. Well- 
known manufacturers such as 
Bolens, Gravely, Toro, Inter- 
national Harvester, Planet Jr., 
Homko, Roto-Hoe and many others 
are marketing quick-hitch attach- 
ments that take the work out of 
winter chores. Names like Toro’s 
“Snow Hound” (for the power 
handle) or the heavier new “Snow- 
bird"; Bolens  *Snow-caster"; 
Roto-Hoe's “Snow Densa-Thrower" 
are all indicative of the new trend. 

Another innovation is the Grave- 
ly tractor-engine heater on the 
market this year. Inexpensive 


(around $10) it is easily attached 
to the crankcase and plugs into 
an ordinary electrical outlet. 
Sounds like a good way to get a 
quick start on a frosty winter 
morning ... plug it in, relax with 
a second cup of coffee and your 
engine is warm and ready to go. 
Last winter's spectacular bliz- 
zards that knocked out power lines, 
blocked roads and created emer- 
gency conditions in towns, villages 
and rural areas throughout south- 
eastern Pennsylvania were a grim 
example of what can happen with- 
out some sort of auxiliary power. 
Generators and gasoline motor- 
generator combinations are avail- 
able now with a wide variety of 
quick-hitch attachments for trac- 
tors and garden power equipment 
as supplementary power to keep 
oil burner, pump, deep-freeze or 
lighting going until lines are re- 
paired. The Little Wonder Power 
Plant, a generator-engine com- 
bination, sells for around $300. 
The Hollingsworth Company in 
Phoenixville are now making a 
power unit producing about 3500 
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watts priced at $495 and Inter- 
national Harvester has several 
types to match any 2-plow or 
larger tractor from $475 to $850. 

According to Truman Sensinger, 
of the H. E. Bishop Farm Equip- 
ment Company in Dublin, these 
units were literally life-savers 
during last winter's record snows. 
He remembers one home where the 


parents of a two-week-old infant 
had particular reason to be thank- 
ful such equipment was available 
to supply heat, water ard access 
to the doctor. He has no actual 
record of how many homes were 
supplied with temporary power by 
his company's tractor- generator 
but figures it was “going steady”, 
manned by volunteers, day and 
night for more than a week before 
it came home to roost! 

Groups of home owners in 
suburban areas are even buying 
tractors and attachments coopera- 
tively. With the initial cost split 
ten or a dozen ways it is an 
economical way to take care of 
garden chores plus affording win- 
ter and summer emergency protec- 
tion. However, human nature be- 


Emergency power unit, on dolly for 
easy handling, is gasoline powered. 


ing what it is, there may be some 
seasons when they will need an 
arbiter to settle disputes more 
than a mechanic! 

Looking through the recent 
avalanche of garden catalogues 
and brochures we find that in ad- 
dition to the winter uses for 
garden power equipment, it is 
also designed for a long list of 
other chores not strictly asso- 
ciated with gardening. These in- 
clude grading, clearing wood lots, 
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cutting up trees, grinding mulch 
and compost, operating a spray 
gun, power welder, post hole 
digger, pumping up tires and even 
Some uses not usually associated 
with Pennsylvania such as brand- 
ing cattle and shearing sheep elec- 
trically! 

So, if you are buying power 
garden equipment for its regularly 


Engine warmer for tractor plugs 
into light socket for quick start. 


designed jobs such as plowing, 
harrowing, cultivating, brush cut- 
ting, mowing and rolling, it makes 
good sense to buy now and get the 
extra winter benefits. I 


JANUARY GARDEN CLUB NOTES 


6—Drexelbrook Garden Club, Drexel Hill. 
Mrs. Blanche Scarlett Phelps, speaker. 
8:15 p.m. 


7—The Country Gardeners, Lima. Home of 
Miss Anne Weathers. 10:00 a.m. 


7—Overbrook Women's Club, Presbyterian 
Church, Overbrook. Flower arranging by 
Hammermill’s Florist. 12:30. 


16—Trevose Horticultural Society. Community 
House, Trevose. 8 p.m. 


19—The Country Gardeners, Revere. Home of 
Kay Hoogandam. Color Harmony. 


19—Roslyn Garden Club, West Chester. Home 
of Mrs. F. A. Smaltz. 


28—Martha Washington Garden Club, Yardley. 
Yardley Community center. 2 p.m. 
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muhlenberg 


continued from page 23 


pastor all his life, and, after 1787, 
served also as President of 
Franklin (now Franklin and Mar- 
shall) College—positions that de- 
manded considerable facility of 
address. 

The silent Peter, as a boy, pre- 
ferred hunting and fishing to 
books and clerical society. Under 
the eye of an anxious father, 
Peter grew up in Trappe, some 
six or seven miles from Valley 
Forge. It was no accident that 
George Washington, during the 
Valley Forge winter, assigned to 
General Peter Muhlenberg the 
most advanced lines in the camp. 
Peter had known from boyhood 
every ford thereabouts on the 
Schuylkill, and knew where the 
fish, or the British, were most 
likely to strike. 

While still a youth, he was sent 
with his brothers to Europe to 
complete his education. There he 
showed again his preference for 
an active life. He left the halls 
of learning at Halle to enter 
business, becoming apprenticed to 
a grocer-druggist in Lubeck, Ger- 
many. The grocer-druggist turn- 
ed out to be an oily rogue who 
took advantage of the shy and 
seemingly unaggressive young 
American, keeping him at work in 
the shop till ten o’clock at night, 
seven days a week, tying up pack- 
ets of tea and pouring out glasses 
of brandy. Peter’s master taught 
him little and cheated him much. 
The substance of what Peter 
learned at his hands is that 
there comes a time to fight. With 
the help of a friendly British 
army officer who happend to be 
in Lubeck on recruiting business 
Peter made a dash for freedom. 

At 4:30 o’clock one morning he 
opened the door of the grocer’s 
house where he had been a virtual 
prisoner, and banged it shut on 
his troubles. Carrying a bag with 
all his belongings, including the 
one extra shirt his employer al- 
lowed him for a change of linen 
every month or six weeks, he 
mar^;hed to the recruiting office 
and took the King's shilling. Close 
on his heels came the grocer- 
druggist, calling Heaven to wit- 
ness the boy's ingratitude and 
demanding that the British Army 
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surrender him. The officer de- 
clined: Peter was now the King’s 
man. As “Secretary to the Regi- 
ment” he was given transporta- 
tion to Philadelphia and there, 
by previous arrangement, dis- 
charged. 


When the Revolution broke out, 
Muhlenberg lost no time in mak- 
ing up his mind. It was not that 
he had any personal grudge 
against England or the English. 
The British Army had helped him 
to his freedom in 1766; and it was 
in England that, having decided 
to follow the family profession 
after all, he was ordained a priest, 
April 25, 1772, by the Bishop of 
London (without renouncing his 
Lutheranism), in order to qualify 
in Virginia law for a parish at 
Woodstock. But he heard Patrick 
Henry “raise the whirlwind” at 
Richmond with the “liberty or 
death", and decided, on principle, 
that the time had again come to 
fight. 

The Convention at Williams- 
burg on January 12, 1776, ap- 
pointed Peter a colonel, with in- 
structions to raise and train a 
regiment among the Germans in 
the Shenandoah Valley. This he 
did with such despatch and thor- 
oughness that in five month the 
Eighth Virginia Regiment was 
able to play a distinguished part 
at Fort Moultrie in the defense 
of Charleston. General Charles 
Lee described Peter and his 
troops in that acton as “alert, 
zealous, and  spirited," terms 
which come to mind again when 
we think of Peter Muhlenberg at 
Brandywine, Germantown, Ports- 
mouth, Petersburg, and York- 
town. George Washington soon 
raised him to the rang of Brig- 
adier General. 

At Brandywine, September 11. 
1777, Cornwallis’ well-executed 
move to outflank and surprise the 
American Army might have put 
an end to Washington’s campaign 
if Muhlenberg’s brigade (with 
Weedon's, the two constituting 
Greene’s division) had not whirled 
around in time to catch the enemy 
at Birmingham Meeting and hold 
them there long enough to enable 
Sullivan’s shattered forces to re- 
tire. It is said that Muhlenberg’s 
men marched four miles in forty- 
five minutes. His brigade formed 
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Greene’s van. Confronted with 
Cornwallis’ main force, though 
heavily outnumbered, Muhlen- 
berg blocked the British advance 
for an hour; the approach of 
darkness did the rest. The British 
had marched too far and fought 
too hard to risk a night engage- 
ment with an enemy who had 
troops like Muhlenberg’s to throw 
against them. Of Muhlenberg’s 
and Weedon’s brigades at Brandy- 
wine, an English writer of the 
time observed, They exhibited a 
degree of firmness, order, and 
resolution, and preserved such a 
countenance in extremely hot 
service, as would not have dis- 
credited veterans.” 


The Battle of Germantown— 
important chiefly as a demonstra- 
tion of the resilient spirit of the 
Americans, the attack being made 
so soon after the defeat of 
Brandywine—gave General Peter 
further opportunity of showing 
the truth of the adage, “Good 
generals make good soldiers.” 
Greene's division, with Muhlen- 
berg's brigade on the left, ad- 
vancing on the Lime Kiln Road, 
was the only unit of the American 
forces that attained its first ob- 
jectives. In hand to hand fighting, 
it smashed its way in behind the 
British lines. Elsewhere the 
American forces were in trouble. 
Greene’s division found itself un- 
supported, and had to fight its 
way out again as fiercely as it 
had fought its way in. 

During the winter at Valley 
Forge, “Our General" as the 
Muhlenberg family liked to call 
Peter, rode over now and then 
to visit his father and mother at 
Trappe (now Collegeville). But 
he discontinued the visits lest 
they bring disaster on the family. 
Trappe was on the wrong side of 
the Schuylkill, exposed to British 
cavalry raids, from which the 
American army across the river 
could offer but little protection. 
To remove any justification his 
presence at the parsonage might 
give the Hessians for raiding the 
place (as rumor said they plan- 
ned to do), Peter stayed on his 
own side of the Schuylkill. The 
outcome was as he hoped. The 
British never molested old Pastor 
Muhlenberg and his family. 

When the Valley Forge winter 
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was over, it was a relief to Peter 
to be on the move again, espe- 
cially as he now found himself 
in pursuit of General Harry Clin- 
ton across New Jersey. But 
Peter’s part in the Battle of Mon- 
mouth—fougkt on a blazing hot 
day that gave Mary Ludwig the 
nickname Molly Pitcher" be— 
cause of the well-water she car- 
ried to the American soldiers— 
was not so exhilarating as he 
could have wished. At Monmouth 
he was not in the van but in re- 
serve, and the battle went so 
well his active participation was 
not called for. 

Peter was no speech-maker, but 
he was a first-class letter writer. 
We are fortunate in having his 
account of the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, written for his brother- 
in-law, Pastor Emanuel Schultze, 
in a letter released for publica- 
tion not long since by Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Nicolls of Reading. It 
is a frank and intimate letter, in 
which the grimness of the affair 
described is relieved by the writ- 
er’s vivacity and his irrepressible 
family humor. 


Camp at White plains 
July 28th 1778. 
Revd Sir. Dear Brother. 

.. . I have not wrote you 
before, since we left our 
Camp at Valley Forge, but 
it realy did not proceed from 
neglect as You seem to hint 
in your Letter, but from 
want of time and Oppor- 
tunity, for I Assure You 
that from the time we left 
Valley Forge untill we arivd 
at Brunswick, I did not get 
my Clothes of for one Night, 
& now we are just got to a 
Camp where I believe we 
shall remain for some time 
so that I really embrace the 
first Opportunity of writing 
to You, & at the same time 
to Congratulate You on the 
happy Change of our Affairs 
since We left Pensylvania. 
You can now Sit in Your 
Study without being pester'd 
with the noise of Cannon 
and being disturbed with the 
Melancholy News of the Mili- 
tias being routed, and 150 
killd & taken out of 73—I 
hope by this time You have 
given over all Thoughts of 
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fleeing to the Mountains in 
Company with Mr Handell, 
& sit Contented on the Banks 
of Tulpohockon—I should 
be very happy were it in my 
power to give You some 
Agreeable News, but we 
have none of Consequence at 
present, & the particulars of 
the Battle of Monmouth You 
have had over and over 
again however I shall only 
tell You, it was tho' a Glori- 
ous day, very distressing 
times. We fought in a Sandy 


An Epilogue 
Unspoken 


Between my entrance and my 


going out, 


There will be time, if I am 


quick, to shout 


A word. or two, perhaps to 


turn about. 


Between the first encounter 


and the last, 


I shall support the members 


of the cast, 


And be a clever foil for 


one young prince. 


The audience will think the 


play went well, 


And somehow I shall manage 


not to tell 


That I'd not finished when 


the curtain fell. 
TAE 


Barren, on one of the hottest 
days ever known in this part 
of the World, and where 
neither Money Authority, 
or favor could procure a 
drink of Water many brave 
fellows expired before our 
faces who might perhaps 
have been preserved with a 
drink; but even here we had 
greatly the Advantage of the 
Enemy, for as the Proverb 
says, it is an ill Wind that 
blows nobody good—for our 
Soldiers, at least the great- 


est part, were thinly clad— 
and the Clothes they had on, 
had airholes in plenty so 
that they received the Bene- 
fit of every Breeze, while the 
British Grenadiers with 
their Uniforms Packs &c. 
sank beneath the Weight,— 
I had little Share of the Ac- 
tion. I commanded the two 
first Virginia Brigades, in 
the Second Line or Corps de 
Reserve, it was indeed a dis- 
agreeable post to me, as we 
were Oblig'd to Stand within 
Sight of the Enemy, where 
they Cannonaded us Se- 
verely, while we Stood pa- 
tiently without returning 
the Compliment, waiting 
when we should be Ordered 
to Attack, however they 
saved us the trouble by run- 
ning away before it came 
to our turn, I lost two fine 
Officers by their Cannon, 
Major Dickinson & Captn 
Fauntleroy, who was killed 
very near me. 


Peter Muhlenberg’s greatest 
military achievement, the one for 
which his country owes him its 
deepest thanks, was his handling 
of the Virginia crisis in 1780 and 
1781, with Yorktown as a climax. 

The war was going badly in 
South Carolina. When Charleston 
fell, May 12, 1780, Virginia real- 
ised how desperately she was un- 
provided. Her troops of the line 
had all been sent to the defense 
of the beleaguered city and had 
there been lost. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Muhlenberg, whom the Board 
of War had sent to Richmond only 
a few weeks earlier to raise 
troops, found himself without 
men, without equipment, without 
money, without even a proper 
state militia law to back him; 
and the enemy was at the gates. 


George Washington (“the Gen- 
eralissimo," as the Muhlenberg 
family called him) kept in close 
touch with the Brigadier in Rich- 
mond. "I have now only to en- 
treat," he wrote, July 18, 1780, 
"that you will use every possible 
exertion to collect and form the 
Drafts, and to have them dis- 
ciplined. I entreat this." He 
warned that “great and early 
events depended on these efforts. 
“The crisis," he added in a mira- 
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cle of understatement, “is a most 
interesting one.” 

Muhlenberg, always at his best 
in a crisis, was in top form for 
the next fifteen months. He soon 
had men pouring into the ranks, 
but equipment was tardy, and 
misfortunes from outside were 
stacked up against him. It was a 
year of American catastrophes 
The fall of Charleston was only 
the start. A little later, the south- 
ern army, commanded by Gen- 
eral Gates, was destroyed at Cam- 
den (South Carolina). That was 
in August. In October a British 
fleet of some sixty ships entered 
Chesapeake Bay, and General 
Leslie landed three thousand 
troops at Portsmouth, Virginia. 

This was it! Muhlenberg left 
his recruiting to others and took 
to the field. With a force of some 
eight hundred men, he marched 
against Leslie’s three thousand. 
It had the appearance of a mouse 
trying to pin a lion down; but, 
for the moment, fortune was with 
him. The Kings Mountain action 
in South Carolina caused Corn- 
wallis to send north to Leslie for 
reinforcements. The British, ac- 
cordingly, pulled out of Ports- 
mouth and left the Virginia coast 
free. 


During the breathing space 
that followed, Muhlenberg was 
given a belated leave of absence 
to visit his family over the moun- 
tains in the Shenandoah Valley; 
but he had scarcely arrived when 
an express from Richmond called 
him back. Benedict Arnold had 
landed at Jamestown with sixteen 
hundred men and orders to break 
up the American base in Virginia. 
The Old Dominion, though by no 
means in a panic, was powerfully 
alerted by the appearance on her 
shores of the traitor who, after 
the death of André, was said to 
have sworn to strike a blow that 
would shake the continent. 


Muhlenberg called out the local 
militia at Woodstock and with 
them next day headed south over 
the mountains for Williamsburg. 
The reports he mulled over in his 
mind on the way were not re- 
assuring. Arnold had marched to 
Richmond without the loss of a 
man. The two hundred militiamen 
who had been assembled to op- 
pose him—only half of them 
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armed—marched off without a 
blow. Arnold spent the night in 
the capital, burned a few build- 
ings, and went to Westover, where 
he re-embarked his men. On Janu- 
ary 19 he landed at Portsmouth. 


Again Muhlenberg, in the lan- 
guage of the newspapers of the 
day, stepped into the breach. To 
oppose Arnold, he had a larger 
force at his command than he had 
had when he marched against 
Leslie. There were some regulars, 
Armand’s cavalry, and a consid- 
erable body of militia. But there 
was a joker in the pack: As he 
informed General Greene in a 
letter of February 20, 1781, he 
had only three hundred bayonets 
to go round nearly three thousand 
men, and for artillery he had 
"two brass six-pounders." 


It was at this time that Muh- 
lenberg received a picturesque 
letter from Governor Thomas 
Jefferson offering rewards for 
"the greatest of all traitors" dead 
or alive, and urging that steps 
be taken immediately to bring 
him in. “Our General’ did his 
best. With a body of concealed 
riflemen, he laid an ambush and 
then prepared the bait, a spirited 
attack on a British picket well 
within sight of Arnold's entrench- 
ments. As it happened, the bulk 
of Arnold's forces were at that 
time out on a raid in another 
direction, and there were not 
enough men at hand for Arnold 
to reply to Muhlenberg's provoca- 
tion. The latter, after waiting for 
some hours, withdrew, “not car- 
ing," as he said, “to risk an action 
in the night with my riflemen." 


It was not long before Peter 
exchanged the role of hunter for 
that of the hunted. Two thousand 
British reinforcements under 
General Phillips, who superseded 
Arnold in command, arrived at 
Portsmouth; and, by April 1, 
Muhlenberg noted signs that the 
enemy had a mind to come out. 
His own forces were melting 
away. When the short militia term 
expired, the men, in defiance of 
orders, discharged themselves 
and walked home. On April 8, a 
hundred deserted from one regi- 
ment alone. Muhlenberg’s only 
satisfaction was that they left 
their guns behind them, which he 
hoped would permit the better 
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arming of the forces that re- 
mained. But this consolation evap- 
orated when it was found that 
the guns had been ruined by the 
wet, the men who carried them 
having had to sleep at night in 
the open, without tents. 

By the time Phillips and Arn- 
old came out of Portsmouth, which 
was on April 16, Muhlenberg's 
army had so far disintegrated 
that he had no more than seven 
hundred militia to put against 
three thousand British regulars. 
The quality of the contest under- 
went a change, becoming, in fact, 
a race instead of a fight. Instruc- 
tions to Muhlenberg from Major 
General Steuben, who was now in 
command at Richmond, were to 
keep ahead of the enemy and 
join Steuben at Petersburg. 

The British embarked on flat- 
bottomed boats and moved up the 
James River. The race was to the 
swiftest, and Muhlenberg, who 
went by land, won it. When Phil- 
lips landed at City Point on the 
Appomattox River, “Our General" 
was waiting to receive him. 

The Battle of Petersburg, 
fought on April 25, 1781, was not 
one of the great battles of the 
war. Before it started, Major Gen- 
eral Steuben, though he left all 
details and gave all credit to the 
Brigadier, had let it be known 
that no critical decision was to 
be sought here. 


“I have not yet learnt," he 
wrote, “how to beat regular troops 
with one third their number of 
militia." 

He asked only that Muhlenberg 
make a good demonstration and 
then retire across the Pocahontas 
Bridge, which was to be de- 
stroyed; after which he was to 
march to a rendezvous with Major 
General Lafayette in Richmond. 


Peter wrote a description of the 
battle next day for his brother, 
Frederick: 


Yesterday, about one 
o’clock, p.m., the enemy ap- 
proached the town in two 
columns, and were met by 
our light infantry about a 
mile from the town, where 
the skirmish commenced, 
and every inch of ground to 
the bridge was warmly dis- 
puted. The dispute was very 
hot at the bridge for some 


time; but at length they 
cannonaded us so severely, 
that we broke up the bridge 
and retreated in the greatest 
regularity, after maintaining 
the fight fer nearly two 
hours. I have the pleasure 
to assure you that the mil- 
itia behaved with a spirit 
and resolution which would 
have done honour to vet- 
erans. 


Lafayette arrived in Richmond, 
April 19, to relieve Steuben and 
take charge of the campaign. 
Muhlenberg was given command 
of a new force brought down 
from the north: a thousand light 
infantry, “the flower of Wash- 
ington’s army.” This was the 
weapon, one to delight the heart 
of any soldier, which was to bring 
Peter Muhlenberg to the peak of 
his career. 

After Cornwallis had made his 
junction with Arnold (Phillips 
meantime having died) at Peters- 
burg, May 20, Muhlenberg and 
Anthony Wayne gave chase. They 
made good team-mates. On June 
18 Wayne came in so close in sup- 
port that he thwarted one of Tar- 
leton’s lightning cavalry attacks 
upon Muhlenberg’s command. 
Peter’s eagerness drew a word of 
caution from Mad Anthony, but 
Our General made no slip. A vet- 
eran of Brandywine, he knew 
Cornwallis too well to take his 
proximity lightly. It was not Muh- 
lenberg, but Wayne who nearly 
overreached himself. 


It happened at Greenspring, 
July 6, when Wayne found him- 
self enveloped and in process of 
being ingested by the main Brit- 
ish army, which he had been led 
to think was coiled up somewhere 
else. He was saved from annihila- 
tion by a quick lunge from Muh- 
lenberg in his support. 

While the Yorktown trap was 
being prepared, Muhlenberg was 
given the task of making it tight 
in the southern quarter, across 
the James River. From Cabin 
Point, August 29, he explained 
this movement to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Jones, with whom, under cer- 
tain conditions, his own move- 
ments were to mesh: 


Dear Genl 
The Marquis has recd cer- 
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tain intelligence that Lord 
Cornwallis means to pene- 
trate with his Army from 
York to So Carolina by Land, 
to avoid being blocked up by 
the French West India Fleet 
which is now on the Coast— 
The Marquis directs me to 
give you this information 
and request you immediately 
to collect every Boat and 
Canoe on Roanoke below 
Halifax and have them 
either brought there or de- 
stroyed—Those brought to 
Halifax to be kept under a 
Guard, that they may be 
either removed or destroyed 
as circumstances may ren- 
der necessary—You will be 
pleased to use the same pre- 
cautions in Meherrin River 
—]I am just arrived at this 
place in order to collect the 
Militia on the south side of 
James River & shall as soon 
as the Enemy begin their 
movements endeavour to 
throw as many obstacles in 
their way as possible—by 
destroying Bridges Mills, 
provisions &c. As soon as I 
am able to ascertain their 
route I shall give you im- 
mediate notice, retreat, be- 
fore them and endeavour to 
form a junction with you 
on Roanoke. 


When the trap was finally 
closed on Cornwallis, and Wash- 
ington's army moved up to siege 
lines before Yorktown, September 
28, General Muhlenberg's brigade 
of Light Infantry, on Washing- 
ton's orders, formed the advanced 


guard. 


At last the great day came, 
October 14, the day that was to 
bring the assault on the twin re- 
doubts, and with it the fulfillment 
long-matured 
strategy. The capture of Redoubt 
10 at Yorktown, thenceforth to be 
America's prime symbol of vic- 
tory, was assigned to Lafayette's 
division, with Muhlenberg serv- 
ing as commander in the field. 
Under him, Colonel Barber of his 
brigade was to lead the assault- 


of Washington's 


ing party. 


At the last moment, however, 
intervened to upset 
these arrangements, which Wash- 
ington had made to reward the 


something 
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NEW HOPE 
SCHOOL 
OF 
BALLET 


Advanced Intermediate Beginners 


Ballet Mistress 
Madame Brigitte Parnell 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
Call AXtel 7-5212 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 
Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 


Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 


Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Flllmore 8-9521 


L ZZA 


DESIGNS IN AUTHENTIC 


COLONIAL 


Emil A. Schmidlin AIA 
East Orange, N. J. 


BUILT BY 
Doylestown Building 
Company 


130 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


ERRICO S 


Taste-tempting delica- 
cies to revive the most 
jaded palate, guaran- 
teed to bring out the 
gone in anyone. 
moked turkey from 
Black's Turkey Farm; 
South African Rock- 
lobster tails; Boston's 
Mint-in-Tea bags; Twin 
Tree Spices from Bucks 
County; Irish oatmeal: 
Smoked and tenderized, 
cured hams from Arbo- 
gast Bastian in Allen- 
town; Wild rice. 


STOCKTON, N. J. 
EXport 7-9892 


Sunpay 6:30 a.m. — 12:30 p.m. & 5 7 P.M. 
Monpay-Fripay 6:30 A.M. — 9 p.m. 
SATURDAY 6:30 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
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MEYER'S SPO CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 
@ ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 
$9999999999999999999999999 
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DINING OUT TO- 
NIGHT? 


Why not consult the TRAVEL- 
ER's GUIDE listings in the front 
of this issue. 


LOOKING FOR 
SOMETHING TO DO? 


Under PLACES OF INTEREST 


youl] find Museums, Art Gal- 
leries and historic shrines 
where you can while away an 
hour, an afternoon or even a 
day. 


WHAT SHOWS 
ARE PLAYING NOW? 


See EVENTS OF THE MONTH ON 
page 6 for a complete listing 
of good entertainment. 


INSURANCE FOR: 
Industrial Plants— Commercial 
Properties-Schools and Churches 
—Homes and Individuals 


BONDS FOR: 
Court, Licensees, Tax Collectors— 
Construction 


ALSO: 
Life—Accident and Health Insur- 
ance for the Individual and Group 


Beau, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


Monument Square 501 W. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Lansdale, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 Ulysses 5-4843 


SPECIALISTS IN WOOD 
EXCLUSIVE WOOD CARVINGS 
HANDCRAFTS 
ORIGINAL. OIL PAINTING 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


Ida a Cooley Open Wed., Sat. & Sun. 


rtist 


FOREST CRAFTS 
Center Bridge Route 263 
A mile from river Solebury, Pa. 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT 


SHOP 


DAILY 9-6 SUNDAYSII-c EP 4 


The best of 18th and 19th Century 


. Cnligues 


A general line of Antiques including one of 
America’s largest stocks of Canton China 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 


E Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone—FOxcroft 3-6889 


HENRY CLAY 
Antiques 


“Established Twenty Years" 


General Line of Antique Furniture 
Early Americana-Decorative Accessories 


Gwynedd, Pa. (U.S. Route 202) OXbow 9-4955 


RAE LARGMAN 
ANTIQUES 


An outstanding collection of 
beautiful antique jewelry 
Specializing in 18th Century 
Wedgwood and Lowestoft 
Kingsley 5-1818 
1631 Locust St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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men of the Virginia campaign. 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton, who 
had arrived in Virginia only a 
few weeks before—just in time 
for the siege—took Colonel Bar- 
ber’s place. How that came about 
is told by J. C. Hamilton in his 
History of the Republic of the 
United States of America, as 
Traced in the Writings of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and His Contem- 
poraries (Philadelphia, 1864, page 
468: 

Hamilton now saw the op- 
portunity he had so long, 
so eagerly hoped, of signal- 
izing himself by some act 
of distinguished prowess. 
He was on the point of los- 
ing it. The fourteenth of Oc- 
tober was his tour of duty, 
but from a supposed prefer- 
ence due to those of the 
light infantry who had made 
the Virginia campaign, 
Washington had determined 
to give the assault to Col- 
onel Barber. The moment 
Hamilton was apprised of 
this, he left Major Fish, 
proceeded to the general’s 
quarters, and remonstrated 
with him, claiming the right 
of making the attack, as the 
officer on duty. His appeal 
prevailed, and he returned 
in the highest spirits, ex- 
claiming to Fish, “We have 
it, we have it.” 


The honors of Yorktown belong, 
first, to the Commander-in-Chief, 
George Washington, who con- 
ceived and carried out the daring 
but far-sighted movement that 
ended the Revolutionary War. 
Next to Washington, honors 
should go, as Washington himself 
had certainly intended, to the 
Brigadier General who had fought 
all through the long campaign to 
which this was the climax, and 
who commanded the column that 
made the final attack. 


Reports at the time, however, 
threw the spotlight on Alexander 
Hamilton. It was not only that 
he led the assaulting party. For 
some strange reason it was he, 
Colonel Hamilton, and not his 
commanding officer, General Muh- 
lenberg, who afterwards wrote 
the official despatch. In that re- 
port, Hamilton did not mention 
Muhlenberg. Lafayette, who sent 


Hamilton’s despatch to headquar- 
ters with his own comment, men- 
tioned Muhlenberg so casually 
that the general public has never 
associated Muhlenberg’s name 
with this action. The man who for 
eighteen months had borne the 
brunt of the Virginia campaign 
and who, according to his aide, 
Major Isaac Heydt, went over the 
parapet with Hamilton’s van and 
“in person led the storming par- 
ty," was allowed to be forgotten. 

In John Trumbull’s famous 
painting, “The Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown" we can 
barely distinguish the face of 
General Peter Muhlenberg, 
crowded away as it is behind the 
full length figure of Colonel Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Peter Muhlenberg, as we would 
expect, said nothing to correct 
the injustice, but others did. 
Among them was the author of an 
article in the Aurora who, shortly 
after the death of Alexander 
Hamilton, had this to say: 

Among the Germans, the 
man most celebrated was 

General Peter Muhlenberg, 

who had distinguished revo- 

lutionary services to be 
proud of, but who has been 
the last ever to name, and 
the most reluctant to hear 
them spoken of. General 
Muhlenberg, now in the ad- 
vance of life, with the reso- 
lution of a lion when in dan- 
ger, and with a highly cul- 
tivated mind, displays the 
simplicity of one unac- 
quainted with human affairs, 
and unsuspecting of human 
infirmities. This man it was, 
who, at the memorable siege 
or Yorktown, achieved that 
laurel, with which a certain 
orator at New York wished 

to ornament the tomb of a 

man, of whom, being dead, 

we shall speak not irrev- 

erently. M 


Remember 
THE MARCH OF DIMES 


Where so little 
does so much. 
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winter people 
continued from page 25 


Association, which is affiliated in- 
ternationally with both the Ski 
Union of the Americas and the 
worldwide Federation Internation- 
ale de Ski (FIS), has seven sub- 
divisions. The very active division 
in this part of our country is the 
United States Eastern Amateur 
Ski Association, often referred to 
as “Eastern.” Although there are 
a small amount of independent 
skiers in Eastern, the majority of 
the 16,000 members belong to an 
affiliated ski club. Members re- 
ceive yearly an annual ski bulletin 
and nine issues of the Eastern Ski 
Bulletin, a professionally done six- 
teen-page newspaper pertaining to 
their favorite sport. New mem- 
bers receive a ticket entitling them 
to a free half-day lesson at one of 
the many Eastern accredited ski 
schools. The blue and white East- 
ern patch is usually worn on the 
sleeve of ski parkas along with the 
patch of the associated ski club. 


Of the 249 member clubs of. 


Eastern, only eight are Pennsyl- 
vania organizations, and only five 
are in this area (this includes a 
club in nearby New Jersey). It is 
particularly interesting then to 
note, that of Eastern's eleven gov- 
erning ski councils, three are 
Pennsylvania councils, two of 
which are headed by  localites. 
Eliot Woodbridge of Wynnewood 
is president of the Pennsylvania 
Ski Federation; Jack Berkley of 
Levittown presides over the East- 
ern Pennsylvania Ski Council. 

Four of our local ski clubs op- 
erate their own ski slopes in the 
area. Members have themselves 
built and run their tows, and the 
respective treasuries maintain the 
financial upkeep. 

The Philadelphia Ski Club, the 
area's first such club, operates a 
hill in Fox Chase. Wissahickon 
S. C. has a slope in Spring Mill. 
A hill in Bucks County, near New 
Hope, is used by the Levittown 
S. C. Buck Ridge S. C. operates 
its model-T Ford engineered tow 
on a slope near West Chester. Al- 
though the general public is not in- 
vited to use these slopes because 
of the obvious liability responsi- 
bilities, there are generous re- 
ciprocal agreements with other 
affiliated and organized clubs. 
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The New Year brings to you 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes built in the 
Bucks County tradition, with 
4 bedrooms, 214 baths, foyer, 
full din. rm., den, basement, 2 
car garage, 34 acre lots, wooded 
or cleared, some with stream. 


YOUR BEST BUY 
$22,900 & UP 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St, Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 


I. M. JARRETT 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station. Wagons and Cars 
HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


Lower Buchs County 
8 WOODED ACRES 


Contemporary 4 bedroom home, 
high on a hill. Living room, din- 
ing room, large kitchen, den, 3 
baths, 2 car garage. Enclosed sun 
porch looks out on mile view. 
Close to shopping and public trans- 


portation. 
$30,000. 
ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 
1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 


Elmwood 7-2230 


Arctic Food Center 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 


Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Pennsylvania 


TRAVE 


a magazine 


of country living 


Subscription Department: 38 So. 19th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please enter my subscription to your magazine for 


[] 1 YEAR; [] 2 YEARS. My remittance is enclosed. 


U. S. and Possessions ....... l year—$5.00; 2 years—$8.50 
l year—$6.00; 2 years—$9.50 


Foreign 


gift subscription—1 year ($3.50) 
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Even with these conveniently 
nearby slopes, this area is gen- 
erally too flat to be exciting for 
experienced skiers and our usual 
amount of snow has not given the 
Penn Country a reliable claim to 
being “good ski country." And so 
our skiers travel. Sometimes as 
much as 1,000 miles a weekend. 

The closest ski area is Big 
Boulder at White Haven, in the 
Poconos. Operated by Split Rock 
Lodge, the ski facilities are avail- 
able to the public. Big-Boulder has 
a T-Bar lift, two tows, two slopes, 
four trails, and a good ski school. 
It also has a modern luxury for 
skiers known as a snow-making 
machine, which can supply arti- 
ficial snow when the weather is 
slightly below freezing. Since Big 
Boulder is approximately 100 miles 
from Philadelphia and easily 
accessible via the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, it’s possible to spend an 
enjoyable Sunday on skis and be 
home in time for dinner. 

If you have more than one good 
driver in the car, and don’t par- 
ticularly care about Sunday dinner 
at home, you can travel to Laurel 
Mountain at Ligonier overnight or 
on a one-day trip. A little south 
of Pittsburgh, Laurel Mountain 
offers a T-bar lift, six tows, ten 


slopes, six trails, and a snow- 
making machine. 
You can rent the necessary 


"i 


equipment—skis, poles and boots 
—at either of these ski areas. But 
experienced skiers will advise you 
to rent your equipment locally and 
carry it with you to the area to 
avoid the disappointment of find- 
ing you can't be outfitted. 

The novice will find that his 
first day on skis is at once a glori- 
ous and humiliating experience. 
The simple everyday task of dress- 
ing must be relearned (unless you 
really do wear long underwear to 
work). There's à knack that must 
be aequired to putting on your 
heavy wool socks—over your 
lighter first pair of socks—just so. 
If there’s a wrinkle you will cer- 
tainly feel it inside your boots 
later in the day. Now for the ski 
pants. Dare you make the mistake 
of tucking your ski pants inside 
your socks, you have automatically 
labeled yourself a “snow bunny.” 
This is the ski slope’s foulest 
epithet and you might as well go 
home. 

Next we come to the boots, the 
most important part of your ski 
outfit, and they should fit per- 
fectly. They look heavy, but once 
you've got them on, my heavens, 
they are heavy! 

When there’s a matter of wear- 
ing three or four sweaters at once, 
there’s a cute little trick involved 
in discovering which one should 
go on first. You may have to try 


At Big Boulder ski area of Split Rock Lodge on Lake Harmony, a snow- 
making machine provides virtually uninterrupted skiing from Decem- 
ber to April. Nozzles throw out a mixture of air and water that turns 
to snow if temperature is between 12 and 28. 
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this several times. Probably you 
wil be wearing a lightweight 
parka or ski jacket over your 
sweaters to act as a wind-breaker. 
Even this seems a little difficult 
to put on, since you’re now wear- 
ing more clothes, all at once, than 
ever before. And whatever you 
do... don’t forget your two pairs 
of gloves. 

You may feel that you’ve gained 
fifty pounds, but there’s a pleasant 
surprise in store when you pass 
a mirror. Amazing enough, you 
look great. Everyone seems to look 
good in ski clothes. 

Your caddy may carry your golf 
clubs, your business associates 
may be at your beck and call... 
but out at the ski area... they're 
your skis, and you are going to 
carry them. This sort of thing 
usually comes as a shock to the 
sweet young thing who is used 
to being a clinging vine. 

It takes no remarkable talent 
to put on one ski. Balancing and 
putting on the second ski is where 
you might have some trouble. Got 
them both on? The next thing 
that will happen is that you'll 
probably fall. But not very hard 
and you won't be hurt. If you have 
an instructor, or friend, with you, 
youll no doubt have help in get- 
ting rightside up again. If you're 
alone—and actually you shouldn't 
be alone your first days on skis— 
you'll eventually figure out how to 
get up. You just can't sit there 
on that cold snow. This falling and 
getting up process will be repeated 
with reasonable consistency dur- 
ing the next hour or so. Along 
about this time you may wish you 
had stayed home. You're cold, 
you're clumsy, you're tired, and 
you've developed an active resent- 
ment toward all those brightly 
dressed, healthy happy people 
shooshing past you. But pride— 
or perhaps the fact that you've al- 
ready spent $40 for your stretch 
pants—makes you keep at it. 

And then, suddenly, your clothes 
seem lighter, it’s not quite as cold 
as it was, you've become much 
more graceful and you discover 
that—of course—you’ve always 
loved snow, and you can hardly 
wait until next weekend to try this 
again. 

Welcome, friend, to the wonder- 
ful world of the winter people. 
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kaiser vs. kaiser 
continued from page 27 


Although she and her husband had 
lived in Norristown for only a few 
months before her murder, she had 
many friends. Her membership in 
the Daughters of Liberty moved 
that organization to take matters 
into its own capable hands. Among 
the floral offerings that surrounded 
her handsome lavender plush cas- 
ket was a harp of white roses and 
smilax with one symbolic string 
broken, a final tribute from her 
fellow lodge members. Some two 
thousand people filed past her bier 


I AND ACHILLES 


I would I were 
less sensitive, 
Or better still, 
not sensitive at all, 
To inclined planes 
material, 
Subjecting me to fall 
Backward among 
such well-shod feet 
Posed confidently 
on the street. 


Then might I manage 
to extend 

A semblance of 
prosperity, 

At least to stand 
against the pull 

Of angular disparity. 


But I, 
I too, Achilles, 
Know how it feels, 
down at the heels. 


B.J: 


as she lay in state in the funeral 
parlors of A. W. Hallman. 

In the county jail, things went 
from bad to worse for Charles as 
more holes were poked in his story 
by one Benjamin Hughes. Mr. 
Hughes, who worked in the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank in Norristown 
and commuted to his home in Up- 
per Merion Township by bicycle, 
reported that on the afternoon of 
October 28th he had passed the 
Kaisers a short distance from the 
Trenton Cut-Off and just south of 
the old Gulph Mills schoolhouse. A 
little farther along, he testified, he 
passed a short, dark man who was 
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walking in front of a buggy in 
which there was a woman dressed 
in black driving a high-headed bay 
horse. 


The flowers had scarcely with- 
ered on Emma’s grave before Nor- 
ristown was startled by the news 
that her watch and its broken chain 
had been found in Pottstown. Wal- 
ter Yeager, an employee of the 
Reading Railroad, had discovered 
the watch in the street near the 
station. It was wrapped in a soiled 
handkerchief and was engraved 
with the initials E. P. C. Pasted 
inside the case was a piece of 
paper that bore Emma’s married 
name. 


By that time the police had de- 
cided that Kaiser had murdered 
his wife with the aid of one or 
more accomplices with whom he 
had agreed to share the insurance 
payment. They began searching for 
James Clemmer, who was known 
to be a close friend of Kaiser’s, 
and for Elizabeth DeKalb, who had 
often been seen in the company of 
both men. From Gloucester came 
Mr. Jackson to claim the horse and 
buggy that had been stolen from 
him and to suggest that the mur- 
derers had craftily substituted the 
docile black horse for his own high- 
spirited bobtailed bay, which they 
reasoned would be gun-shy and 
difficult to handle in an emergency. 


Kaiser was brought to trial in 
March of 1897 before a jury of 
twelve men. Since no one really 
believed in his innocence, the trial 
was a short one, though not with- 
out excitement. When Dr. H. H. 
Drake described the wounds Emma 
had suffered in vivid detail, a tip- 
staff, William Rumford, whom na- 
ture had clearly marked for a 
gentler vocation, fainted where he 
stood. Still not impervious to the 
patently unpleasant, he repeated 
the performance a few days later 
when confronted with the blood- 
stained murder vehicle. 


At 7:23 on March 19th, as the 
courthouse bell rang ominously, 
Kaiser was pronounced guilty of 
murder in the first degree and sen- 
tenced to be hanged on September 
10, 1898. Since the County was 
without a gallows, carrying out 
the sentence promised to be a ma- 
jor problem when officials in Phila- 
delphia reversed a time-honored 
policy by refusing to lend theirs 


The American Revolution in 1780 
As Related to Bucks County 


The Pennsylvania line, amounting to 
near 1,500 men were suffering the ex- 
tremity of want . . . tumult broke out 
on the night of January Ist. 
Trenton, Thursday night, 
4 Jany., 1781 


Stirling the Copy of the Terms 

* proposed by the Soldiery of 
the penna line to Genl. Wayne & his 
reply to them, these papers passed be- 
fore noon to day. 

I left Princetown about One Oclock 
& then thought there was a possibility 
of a compromise—l hear this evening 
that appearances are worse, and expect 
they will proceed for this place to mor- 
row morning—pray come up yourself. 
Wayne Butler & Stewart, are the only 
officers they will permit to come among 
them. 

. . . They, the Troops, have Beef for 
three days and flour can be had, I have 
Ordered them well fed on purpose they 
might have no excuse to Maraud. I fact 
sir things are gloomy and your presence 
necessary. I fear British Gold and 
Arnolds friends are among them. I am 
yr Excellencys most obedt servant, 


CHA. STEWART 


Comm’y. Gen. of Issues 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE M. ELY 


RELATOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


LOWER BUCKS 


Convenient 


Trenton New York 


Philadelphia 


STONE MANOR HOUSE 
Circa 1700 


* 6 Large Bedrooms * 2⁄2 Baths 

* Paneled Family Room 

* Dining Room * Living Room 

* Kitchen * Random Floors throughout 
* Hot Water Heat * Many Fireplaces 


* 5 Acres * Very good condition 


$26,000 


THOMAS B. STOCKHAM 


INCORPORATED 


10 S. Penna. Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 


CYpress 5-7100 
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ACREAGE INVESTMENT 


One of Bucks County’s well known dairy 
farms is now on the market at a farmer’s 
price. 115 fertile acres, with long macadam 
road frontages. 2 complete sets of farm 
buildings, The main farm has stone and 
frame farmhouse, now arranged for two 
families. Each section has 6 rooms, bath, 
all conveniences. Large barn with 34 
stanchions, 32 additional stalls, 3 silos. The 
adjoining farm has stone and log house 
and stock barn with 15 stanchions. Here’s 
an investment in a well located farm which 
will surely increase in value. Just listed at 
$49,500. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


| J CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


THE THUNDERBIRD 


STYLE 
PERFORMANCE NJ 


J. J. CONROY, INC. 


Thunderbird Headquarters for Bucks County 
THE FORD BUILDING, DOYLESTOWN, PA. WEST STATE ST. 


MARK 
OF PRESTIGE 


FILLMORE 8-9477 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 3½ % Per Annum 


43rd Year of Consecutive Dividends 


insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION, an instrumen- 
tality of the United States Government. 


our growth 
(Assets as of) 
October 21, 1952—$2,848,002.42 
October 31, 1957 — $12,014,559.02 
Save the Insured Way and Grow with Us 


Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 
STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


ELMWOOD 7-0633 TREVOSE, PA. ORCHARD 3-1500 


MOTORSPORT 


VESPA MOTORSCOOTERS—SALES & SERVICE 


ELECTRONIC DYNAMIC 
ENGINE BALANCING 


ROSLYN, PA. 


FOREIGN CAR 
SERVICE & REPAIRS 


OLFIELD 9-6013 


-KEENAN MOTORS- 


DELAWARE VALLEY HEADQUARTERS 


tHE [ARK 


i 
| 
| 
| BY STUDEBAKER 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The World’s Finest” 


Automobiles 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
Immediate Delivery 


Sedans & Roadsters 


$3350 to $12,000 LARGE STOCK 
European Delivery Arranged IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—EASY TERMS 


3322 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., BA 3-4600 Open Eve's 


America's Lowest Priced 4-Dr. Sedan 
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for the occasion. 

A public-spirited citizen named 
John Slinghuff hit on the ingen- 
ious idea of installing a portable 
gallows in the two-story corridor 
of the jail as a practical solution to 
the problem. Although the plan 
met with general approval and was 
officially adopted, Kaiser was not 
to be the one to test its efficacy. 
Less than one month before his 
execution was to be carried out he 
slashed his wrists with a clock 
spring and improvised his own gal- 
lows by stringing a bed sheet from 
a spigot in his cell. 

Of the two remaining principals, 
James Clemmer and Elizabeth De- 
Kalb, little need be said. Both were 
apprehended in New Jersey and 
hastily brought to trial. Elizabeth 
turned state’s evidence and was let 
off with a $500 fine and a two-year 
prison term. Clemmer’s trial was 
enlivened by an attempt on his at- 
torneys’ part to prove that Kaiser 
had fired the fatal shot. In an ef- 
fort to convince the jury, they even 
re-enacted the crime with the orig- 
inal props until Henry Brownback, 
who undertook to play Emma’s 
role, objected to having the murder 
weapon pointed at his head. 


Clemmer himself was much more 
candid. He told the jury that he 
was indeed the guiltier of the two, 
that he and Elizabeth had followed 
the Kaisers on their late afternoon 
drive, that he had approached Em- 
ma when her husband halted the 
carriage and had shot her at close 
range, and that he and Elizabeth 
had fled to a haven in New Jersey 
as Kaiser drove the murdered Em- 
ma to the spot where William and 
Mary Dettra had discovered him. 


Thus Clemmer became the first 
to hang from the portable gallows 
that had been constructed in the 
county jail under the supervision 
of its inventor. 


Charles Kaiser and James Clem- 
mer were, after all, novices at the 
business of murder. Whether, with 
a little more practical experience 
and a little less interference from 
public authorities, they might have 
improved will never be known. 
They made mistakes, but then so 
do bookkeepers and statesmen and 
engineers. But murderers cannot 
profit from their mistakes; that is 
why so few of them ever achieve 
professional status. 
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100 WEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


Ambrotypes and 
Photographs 

E you wish a good plain Photograph 

of Father, Mother, Friend or Self, go 
to Parker's. 
If you wish a good double glass Ambrotype 
go to Parker's, 
If you wish a Photograph touched up in 
India Ink, go to Parker’s—East Gay Street, 
opposite the Car Office, West Chester, Pa. 


Damming the Delaware—Application will 
be made to the Legislature at its next ses- 
sion for a dam in the Delaware at Well's 
Falls near New Hope, for the purpose of 
improving the canal crossing at that place 
—the dam to be so constructed as not to 
impede the navigation of the river, and 
of such height as to correspond with the 
level of the water in the Delaware Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Canal at that 
point. Application will also be made to 
authorize the construction of a canal or 
slack-water navigation from Lambertville 
to Phillipsburg.—Bucks County Intelli- 
gencer. 


"Thick Darkness covers the Earth, 
And Gross Darkness the People." 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS 


AND all others will take notice, that they 
can supply themselves in any quantities 
with Jones FAR-FAMED PATENT NON- 
EXPLOSIVE KEROSENE or COAL OIL 
LAMPS at the Wholesale and Retail Head 
Quarters 38 South Second Street, PHILA- 


DELPHIA. 

C camels bave recently ar- 
rived in Texas. They are im- 

ported by the Federal Government, in 

consequence of the success of former 

experiments.—The Montgomery Ledger. 


NE hundred and twenty 


DVICE to Bachelors—Be sure to annex 

a woman who will lift you up, instead 
of pushing you down. In mercantile phrase, 
get a piece of calico that will wash. Te 
Montgomery Ledger. 


MEAT TUBS! MEAT TUBS! 


ERSONS in want of Meat Tubs should 
call at the old Hardware Store, where 
they can get the Cheapest Meat Tubs that 
is in the place. 
Pottstown, Pa. JOSEPH MINTZER 


Ladies’ Atlantic Cable Boots! 


AN excellent article, and just as imper- 
vious to water as the great Gutta Percha 
Cable. Call and see them at 

BAINBRIDGES 
190 Main Street, Norristown, Pa. 


January, 1959 


A. J. REASOR’S 


Shaving, Hair-cutting and 
Shampooing Saloon, Swede St. 
opposite the Court House 
Norristown, Pa. 

Phoenixville Notes—The special Police of 
the borough are still on duty and every 
evening you can see some of them large 
as life, with stars on their breasts, pom- 
pously marching up and down the streets, 
considerably inflated with their dignity. 
Taking everything into consideration, how- 
ever, the department has done a great deal 
of good. Corner lounging which formerly 
was so prevalent, has been entirely broken 
up, and acts of rowdyism are of rare 
occurance.—Scout—Norristown National De- 

fender. 


Great Excitement in West Chester 
in the 
Boot and Shoe Business 
Lt is astonishing how E. 
H. Crossman can sell his 
home-made and city work 
so cheap as he does. He 
certainly can't stand it long at those 
prices, However I intend to secure all we 
want for our family at Crossman's and 
that soon as delay may take dollars out 
of my pocket. Just think— 


Home-made Calf Boots at ........ 75 
Home-made Coarse Boots alt 3.00 
Home-made Hip Boots at ....... 25 


City long-leg men’s Boots at $.87 to $2.75 
And other work as cheap. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Serious Accident—We regret to learn that 
on Tuesday last a respectable man, named 
Jacob Naylor, was blown up in the lime 
quarry of Andrew J. Beaumont, in Sole- 
bury, and came near loosing his life. He 
and other workmen were engaged in blast- 
ing rocks, and having succeeded in open- 
ing a fissure in the stone, he attempted 
to reload it by pouring in powder, and 
there being some fire remaining, from the 
previous blast, it ignited and communi- 
cated with that in a tin cup in his hand, 
and also that in a keg near by, causing a 
flash which burned Mr. Naylor so badly 
that his life for a time was despaired of. 
We are happy however, to state that he is 
now in a fair way to recovery.—Doylestown 
Democrat. 


MOST AWFUL CHEAP 


WE have opened a lot of Mohair Delaines 
at 614 cts. Beautiful styles and 
good quality Delaines at 12% cts. Fine 
needle worked Collars, Cheap—20 to 25 cts. 
Also 
Long Broche Shawls from $10 to $20. 
Flannels, Jeans, and Cassinets very cheap. 

New Styles Robe-a-le and Delaines. 
BEECHER & WINGERD. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!!! 


ONG Broche, Square Broche, Plush 

Thibet, French Wool long and square 
Bary state, long and square plain and 
high coloured Stella, silk Paris double 
faced, mourning of all sizes and styles; the 
best assortment ever offered in town by 


SCHRECK & YEAKLE 
Corner Main and De Kalb Streets, 
Norristown, Pa. 


Making Barrels—Mr. James Sharp, of Dil- 
worthtown, five miles south of West 
Chester, manufactured twenty thousand 
flour barrels last year. He sold last week, 
one thousand powder kegs to Mr. Dupont, 
and has on hand at this time about four 
thousand barrels. Mr. S. has found a 
market heretofore at the Wilmington 
mills, but for some months the market 
has been dull and the demand has fallen 
off.—West Chester Village Record & Regis- 


ler & Examiner. 


Cheap! Cheaper!! Cheapest!!! 


Ladies’ Morocco Boots only one dollar per 

pair, heel boots, childrens wear & etc., at 
BAINBRIDGES 

No. 100 Main Street, Norristown, Pa. 


An old bachelor, who edits a paper 
somewhere in the Western country, puts 
“Melancholy Accidents” as a head for mar- 
riages in his paper. The Montgomery 
Ledger. 


SHIRT BOSOMS 


40 DOZEN Machine Stitch, and 
Woven Shirt Bosoms, at very low 
prices. 


Pottstown, Pa. A. G. SAYLOR 


NEW counterfeit on the Bank of Wil- 

mington and Brandywine has just 
been issued of the denomination of ten 
dollars. 


Photographic Process 


Mr. E. K. Bruner, Daguer- 
IS reotypist, has purchased the 

right for taking pictures by 
a new process called Positive Ambrotype. 
These pictures are taken on a patent 
leather, and are the brightest and most 
durable now in use. The manner of taking 
them is quite novel, and specimens can be. 
seen in his room on Main Street opposite 
the Public Square.—Norristown National 
Defender. 


Look Out For Horse Thieves—Farmers be 
on the alert! Horse Thieves are once more 
actively engaged in the line of their “pro- 
fession.” Our exchanges report cases of 
stealing all around  us.—Norristown Na- 
tional Defender, 
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COLONIAL 
St HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
94-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST Soa STREET 
QUAKERTOWN. PA. 


KEYSTONE 6-2769 


WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONVALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 
surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed. 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V. E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


/ generations of 
dignified ae 


FELTY FUNERAL HOME 


20 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
HATBORO, PA. 


Serving Bucks e 
Montgomery Counties 


D. L. FELTY OS 5-1631 
Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


Bucks 


“Qua 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 
jadi arc bia aed aes 
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TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service, Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 


closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


DRESSMAKER'S DUMMY, size 36, will trade for 
dresssmaker's dummy size 40 or copy of Eat and 


Grow Thin.' 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 526 


WILL TRADE automatic electric ironer, baby 
scale, bathinette and shoofly rocker for studio 
couch in good condition. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 503 


NEEDLEPOINT CHAIRS with red background, 
will trade or sell set of six 
TRAVELER TRADE NO..507 


LADIES SUITS, dresses, size 18, practically new, 
will trade for antique glass cruets or compotes. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


BOBSLED in need of repairs, will trade for books 
or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 510 


CAMERA, Voightlander Prominent f:2 35 mm 

with case, Proximemter and Filter in good condi- 

tion. Will swap for 15 foot aluminum canoe. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


ANTIQUE horse-hitched milk Sleigh. What have 
you to offer in trade? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 506 


WANTED, Comfortable seat. Will trade, re- 
finished maple rocker for upholstered chair in 


good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 525 


STAMP COLLECTION, many good U.S. items, 
will trade for brown and white Staffordshire 
bowls, platters or what have 

TRAVELPR - TRADE NO. 523 


PHOTO ENLARGER 4x5 Solar with easel, just like 
new, will trade for piano accordion or electric 


quitar with amplifier. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 520 


BARBECUE GRILL, slightly used, will trade for 
garden spading fork in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 524 


WILL TRADE 2 small-size three-wheel bicycles for 
one small size two-wheeler with outriggers. 
li 


RAVELER TRADE NO. 528 


WILL TRADE 500 pound capacity Allstate single 
wheel, double hitch trailer in excellent condition 
for a canoe with paddles 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 511 


ANTIQUE BRIC-A-BRAC, Meissen, lustre, etc., 
will trade for small antique wrought-i iron andirons. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 527 


WILL TRADE Westclox, Telechren electric clocks, 
Manning Bowman electric iron, all in good work- 
ing order, for a small, antique marble- topped 


table. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 


ATTENTION ANTIQUE AUTO FANS: have man's 
1903- Linen Duster. Will trade for 1 reed 
organ, farm style, or what have you? 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 519 


WILL TRADE home-cooked dinners for French 
speaking guest who will converse in French with 
two adults and two pre-schoolers. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 516 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR will trade English lessons 
for Italian lessons. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 529 
WILL TRADE two down comforters for an old 
parrot who has been trained to talk. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 530 
ONE KITTEN will be 1 traded to anyone 
for something inanimate. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 531 


WILL TRADE a darned good trumpet and case 
for a darned good trombone and case of an 


Exercycle. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 522 
HAND CROCHET THROW RUG, will swap for 
3 books of S & H Green Stamps. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 521 


WILL TRADE three adjoining lore in North Wales, 
Pa. for one large Mobile Trailer Home or two 


small ones. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 517 


SERVICES AND GOODS 


WATCHMAKER'S MATERIALS 
Materials and tools, C. & E. Marshall Co. 
Distributor, HORACE L. FINE 
261 Wood Street, Bristol, STillwell 8-2706 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil, Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-3321 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


Wanted: Old handwritten or printed cookbooks. 
State price. Write Box 195, Yardley, Pa. 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. 1 7-1200 


TYPEWRITER REPAIRS—ALL MAKES 
SPECIALISTS IN PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 
Call Tom Stack Fillmore 8-2100 or TUrner 7-3400 


NEW & USED OFFICE EQUIPMENT. Desks, Ta- 
bles, chairs, cabinets, safes, business machines, 
Registers, Steel Shelving, State Sales Office 
1 794 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. EX port 
2-8066. 


EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Edison. Three floors 
to browse on. Route 6lI—l/; mile So. of Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL WOOL SWATCHES for floral work 
of hooked rugs. All colors 10 to 12 strips per 
bunch. Orders 4 or more .60 ea. Jodrog Wools, 
Box 84, Andover, Mass. 
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May we take you to our leader... 


For generations, the socially conscious people of the world have united, in their unanimous choice of our world leader... 
Grand Marnier, the exquisite one. This incomparable French liqueur is the after-dinner ritual of which philosophies are 
born. It gives a duck something to die for . . . a dessert a reason for being. For this is the only liqueur made exclusively with a 


fine champagne cognac base, tanged with orange. This is the liqueur that can lead you to Paradise . . . join us there tonight. 


LIQUEUR A L'ORANGE . PRODUCT OF FRANCE » 80 PROOF 
Write Dept. P-T for our World-leading Recipe Booklet 
Carillon Importers Ltd., 65 East 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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[] ITALY O SOUTH AFRICA [] THAILAND O ENGLAND 


[] U.S.A. 


(Compare your answers with correct answers below.) ! 
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1. Historic monument sa- 


lutes a naval hero whose 
brilliant victory changed his- 
tory. This country is one of 
42 served by renowned SAS. 


The proud pageantry of the world unfurls every step of your 
way on SAS. For SAS routes follow history, and make his- 
tory— across the Atlantic from New York, across the SAS 
Polar Route from California — linking 42 countries on five con- 
tinents. And your journey is a velvet road aboard the magnifi- 
cent DC-7C Royal Viking de Luxe of SAS. Skies are smoothed 
by radar, miles shortened by Continental cuisine, an inviting 
lounge, spacious berths, full-length Dormette Seats. Service is 
regal. Next trip, ask your travel agent for SAS worldwide. 


2. Land of safaris and great 
cities, of jungles and mod- 
ern progress. You can reach 
this fascinating nation. on 
fast, convenient SAS flights. 


3. Tomb of an ancient em- 
peror—later a famous fort— 
now a highlight of the Eter- 
nal City! SAS flies you there 
with speed and true comfort. 


4. This modern building of 
a world organization is in a 
city renowned for high 
buildings! Two SAS routes 
link this land to all Europe. 


5. This lovely temple sym- 
bolizes the life and land- 
scape of an exotic country! 
You can fly there on SAS 
'round the world service. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


MIRLIWES SYSTEM 
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THE GLOBAL AIRLINE 


UNIVERSAL GENEVE — World-famous watch timing every SAS flight. 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


(LP 


designed by Constantino for „ ,, 


333 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AUTUMN HAZE brand, EMBAY* natural brown mutation mink... 


*Trade-Mark MUTATION MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION Jewels— Cartier Dress—Nanty 


The Collar of deep, deep luxury sweeps romantically across this most beguiling concoction in all-important AUTUMN HAZE* brand, 


the world’s most beautiful natural brown mutation mink. Available at fine stores throughout the country. 


SJ G 


Samuel Winston's 


wonderful look of spring— 
coin dotted silk surrah costume 


in black and white, $225. 


NAN DUSKIN 


1729 WALNUT STREET 


ARDMORE—Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 * (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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BEST 8 CO. 


ABINGTON ARDMORE 


Our Exclusive 
SHIRTMAKER" 


. superbly tailored in Swiss Lanella, 


a washable, lightweight blend 
of the finest Australian wool and 
Egyptian long-staple cotton. 
Total effect? An exclusive best-of- 
breed look that could only be 
Shirtmaker. White, blue, yellow or 
pink. Sizes 12 to 20; 

38 and 40. (N-27) 49.95 


Mail and phone orders filled 


ABINGTON — Old York Road 
TUrner 7-6800 
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Pattullo’s 


beautifully sculptured 

silk crepe dress threaded 
with embroidered ribbon. 
Navy with pink, or black 


with blue, $160. 


NAN DUSKIN 


1729 WALNUT STREET 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


All events indicated by an asterisk 
are presented in conjunction with the 
Philadelphia Arts Festival. 


THEATERS 


compulsion—Through Feb. 8. Complete New 
York cast starring in drama which attempts to 
explain the motives and events preceding one 
of the most famous murder trials of all time. 
Tues. through Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6:30 and 
9:30; Sun. at 2:30 and 8. Ogontz Theater, 
6035 Ogontz Ave. WAverly 4-8684. 


The Poker Game—Through Feb. 9. New comedy 
starring J. Carrol Naish, Doretta Morrow, and 
Aline MacMahon. Mon. through Sat. at 8:30; 
Wed. and Sat. matinees at 2:30. Forrest 
Theater, 1114 Walnut St. WAlnut 3-1515. 


A Raisin in the Sun—Through Feb. 9. Drama 
of crisis precipitated by man whose ambitions 
are beyond reality. Stars Sidney Poitier and 
Ruby Dee. Walnut Theater, 9th and Walnut 
Sts. WAlnut 3-1515. 


Volopone—Through Feb. 7. Ben Johnson’s tale 
of greed and avarice, with Venetian setting in 
Elizabethan times. Mon. through Sat. at 8:30; 
Wed. and Sat. matinees at 2:30. Forty-third 
Street Theater, 43rd and Walnut Sts. EVer- 
green 6-2028. 


Sweet Bird of Youth—Feb. 9-28. Tennessee 
Williams drama starring Paul Newman, Geral- 
dine Page, and Sidney Blackmer. Mon. through 
Sat. at 8:30; Thurs. and Sat. matinees at 2:30. 
Locust Theater, 1405 Locust St. PEnnypacker 
5-5074. 


First Impressions—Feb. 10-March 10. Musical 
version of “Pride and Prejudice,” with Polly 
Bergen, Farley Granger, and Hermione Gingold. 
Mon. through Sat. at 8:30; Wed. and Sat. 
matinees at 2:30. Forrest Theater, 1114 Wal- 
nut St. WAlnut 3-1515. 


Purple Dust—Opening Feb. 25. New drama by 
Sean O’Casey. Mon. through Sat. at 8:30; Wed. 
and Sat. matinees at 2:30. Forty-third Street 
Theater, 43rd and Walnut Sts., EVergreen 6- 
2028. 


LITTLE THEATERS 


Abbey Playhouse—5265 Ridge Ave., Phila. 
Feb, 6, 7, 13, 14— The Moon is Blue." 
Feb. 20, 21, 27, 28—"'Children of Darkness" 
SN by Edwin Justus Mayer. IVyridge 


Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Ave., Phila. 
Feb. 6 through Feb. 28, every Fri. and Sat. 
evening“ Room  Service"——old-time popular 
farce. Pllgrim 2-8324. 


Cheltenham Playhouse —Ashbourne Rd. west 
of Rowland, Cheltenham Township. Feb. 21 — 
“The Royal Family.’’* 


Colonial Players—Ridley Ave. below Magnolia, 
Aldan, Pa. Feb. 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21— 
“The Mousetrap” by Christy. MAdison 6-5220. 


Four-Seasons Players—YMCA, 1421 Arch St., 
Phila. Feb. 20, 21, 27, 28—Michael Vincent 
Gazzo's “Hatful of Rain.” Rittenhouse 6-8100. 


Langhorne Players—Langhorne Players Barn, 
Langhorne. Feb. 28—''See How They Run."* 
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Levittown Players—Levittown, Pa. Feb. 20, 
21, 27, 28—"'Death of a Salesman"—famous 
drama by Arthur Miller.* 


McCarter Theatre—28 Campbell, Princeton, 
N.J. Feb. 7— A Boy Growing Up’’—from the 
stories of Dylan Thomas, and starring Emlyn 
Williams. 


Neighborhood Players—22nd and Walnut Sts., 
Phila. Fri, Sat., and Sun. evenings, through 
March 15—"Tell Me a Purpose"—comedy- 
drama of family conflict. LOcust 7-8824. 


Upper Darby Players—Cardington-Stonehurst 
School, Upper Darby, Pa. Feb. 13, 14— 
“Hedda Gabler“ —one of Ibsen’s outstanding 
plays. 


Wyncote Players—All Hallows Hall, Greenwood 
Ave. and Bent Rd., Wyncote, Pa. Feb. 12, 13 
—‘Black Chiffon."* 


Stagecrafters—8130 Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Feb. 27, 28—‘Berkeley Square“ - drama. 
CHestnut Hill 7-9913. 


Beaver College Theatre Playshop—251 E. 18th 
St, Phila. Feb. 19—''The Bald Soprano"— 
special performance. 


Germantown Theater Guild—4821 Germantown 
Ave., Phila. Feb. 27, 28—‘‘The Happy Time" 
—comedy by Samuel Taylor, directed by Kitty 
Minehart. 


MUSIC 


Commemorative Program for Georg Friedrich 
Handel—University Museum, 34th and Spruce 
Sts. Feb. 1 at 3 p.m. Dr. Joseph Barone con- 
ducts the Collegium Musicum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in a performance of 
chamber music. EVergreen 6-1241. 


Festival Quartet—Pottstown Senior High 
School, Chestnut and Penn Sts., Pottstown. A 
Pottstown Community Concerts Program. Feb. 
2, at 8.30 p.m.* 


Community Chamber Music Groups—136 Rad- 
nor Rd., Bryn Mawr. Two-piano recital, Feb. 
1, 3:30 p.m.* 


FEBRUARY 


Each month Travelers Guide 
covers events of general interest, 
open to the public, im Philadel- 
phia and the surrownding areas. 
We will be glad to have items 
brought to our attention one 
month before publication. 

Changes may have been made 
since we went to press, therefore 
we advise you to make a per- 
sonal check. 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra— 
Neshaminy High School, Rte. 432, Langhorne. 
Concert, Feb. 1, at 3:30 p.m.* 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 2 
at 8:30 p.m.; Feb. 6 at 2 p.m.; Feb. 7 at 
8:30 p.m. Eugene Ormandy conducts, Louis 
Kentner is pianist in an all Brahms program. 
Feb. 27 at 2 p.m.; Feb. 28 at 8:30 p.m.; 
Mar. 2 at 8:30 p.m., Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducts, Zino Francescatti is the violinist in a 
varied program. PEnnypacker 5-7378.* 


Madame Butterfly—Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. A Philadelphia Lyric Opera 
Co. production on Feb. 2, at 8:15 p.m. 
PEnnypacker 5-7378.* 


Jazz Concert—-Fleisher Auditorium, Broad and 
Pine Sts. Feb. 4 at 8:30 p.m. Concert fea- 
tures musicians of Philadelphia Musical Society, 
under direction of Marty Portenoy.* 


Mack Harrell Recital—Settlement Music School, 
416 Queen St. Feb. 4 at 8:30 p.m. Concert 
by the famous Met baritone sponsored by 
Alumni and Friends of the School.* 


Robert Shaw Chorale—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 5 at 8:15 p.m. 
One of the Philadelphia All-Star Concert Series. 
The Chorale with large chorus and orchestra 
returns by popular request. PEnnypacker 
5-7378.* 


Robert Shaw Chorale—North Penn Jr. High 
School, Penn Street, Lansdale, Pa. A Lans- 
dale Community Concert event, Feb. 7 at 
8:30 p.m. 


Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia—Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Broad and Walnut Sts. Feb. 
10 at 2 p.m. A Parade of American Music, a 
program compiled to meet requirements of 
Nat'l. Federation of Music Clubs. Luncheon 
preceding program. Reservations necessary. 
PEnnypacker 5-2255. 


Marian Anderson—Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. S. Hurok presents “The Lady 
From Philadelphia” on Feb. 12 at 8:30 p.m. 
PEnnypacker 5-7378.* 


Swarthmore College—Clothier Auditorium, 
Swarthmore. Feb. 13, at 8:15 p.m. Concert by 
the Swarthmore College Orchestra. 


The Medleys—Springfield High School, Leamy 
Ave., Springfield, Del. Co. A Springfield Com- 
munity Concert, on Feb. 14 at 8:30 p.m. 


Rudie — Sinfonietta—Connestoza Community 
High School. A Connestoga Community Con- 
cert, Feb. 14 at 8:30 p.m. Eleven instru- 
mentalists with three soloists under direction 
of violin virtuoso, Robert Rudie. 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 15 at 3:30 
p.m. Presented by New Chamber Orchestra of 
Philadelphia.* 


Matinee Musical Club Orchestra, Louis Vyner, 
conductor, and Matinee Musical Club Choral 
Ensemble, Don R. Ragey, conductor—Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel Ballroom, Broad and Walnut 
Sts. Feb. 17, 2 p.m. Luncheon preceding pro- 
gram: Reservations necessary. PEnnypacker 
5-2255. 


Trenton Symphony Orchestra—War Memorial 
Building, Trenton, N.J. Feb. 17, 8:30 p.m. 


. Symphonic concert, Guglielmo Sabatini, con- 


ductor. EXport 4-1338. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 19, 8:30 
p.m. A Philadelphia Forum event. Charles 
Munch, musical director, Eugene Istomin, 
soloist. 


Philadelphia Little Symphony—University Mu- 
seum Auditorium, 34th and Spruce Sts. Robert 
Mandell, conductor, Sol Schoenbach, solo 
bassoonist. Feb. 20 at 8:30 p.m. 


Swarthmore ^ College—Clothier Auditorium, 
Swarthmore. Feb. 21, at 8:15 p.m. Woodwind 
and Brass Ensemble of Lehigh University will 
present program of Contemporary American 
Chamber Music. 


Program of Original Works for Four Hands at 
One Piano—Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts. Feb. 20, at 8:30 
p.m. Vladimir and Eleanor Sokoloff, pianists, 
playing works by Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms, assisted by Mixed Vocal Quartet. 
Rittenhouse 6-1877.* 


The Little Gaelic Singers—Memorial Junior 
High School, Phoenixville. A Phoenixville 
Community Concert Program. Feb. 25, at 8:30 
p.m. 


Renata Tebaldi Concert—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. A Philadelphia Lyric 
Opera Co. event. Feb. 26, at 8:15 p.m. PEnny- 
packer 5-7378. 


The Pearl Fishers—(Les Pecheurs des Perles). 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. A 
Philadelphia Grand Opera production. Feb. 27, 
at 8:15 p.m. Giuseppe Bamboschek, conductor. 
The cast includes Pierette Alarie, Leopold 
Simoneau, Martial  Singher. PEnnypacker 
5-7378.* 


Swarthmore College—Clothier Auditorium, 
Swarthmore. Feb. 27, at 8:15 p.m. Paganini 
Quartet. 


Joseph Depolis Chamber Music Society Concert 
nternational House, 3905 Spruce St. Feb. 
13. Made possible by a grant from the Re- 
cording Industries Trust Funds, in cooperation 
with the Local 77 A.F.M., Phila. 


Benita Valente Song Recital—Woodmere Art 
Gallery, 9201 Germantown Ave. Donation for 
the Music Fund. Feb. 15 at 3:30 p.m.* 


DANCE 


Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander—Connestoga 
High School, Connestoga Road, Berwyn. Feb. 
3, at 8:30 p.m. A Connestoga Community 
Concerts Program. The well-known dance team, 
with a company of 16 dancers, presents a 
"Dance Jubilee," an extravaganza from min- 
strel days to swingtime. 


Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander—Scott High 
School, Coatesville. Feb. 3, at 8:30 p.m. A 
Coatesville Community Concerts Program. Pro- 
gram same as above. 


Jose Limon and Dance Company—Fleisher 
Auditorium, 401 S. Broad St. Feb. 14. Pre- 
sented by the Arts Council of the YM/YWHA, 
this group is one of the cultural assets of this 
country. Jose Limon is regarded as the top 
male modern dancer in the Americas. 


The Snow Queen—43rd St. Theater, 43rd and 
Walnut Sts. A Philadelphia Dance Academy 
Production. Feb. 15, at 2:30 p.m. Winter 
Ballet for children.* 


Philadelphia Civic Ballet—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 20, at 8:30 p.m. 
International stars Alicia Alonso and Igor You- 
skevitch dance “Don Quixote“ and "The Black 
Swan." Premiere performance of ‘‘Pygmalion,” 
set to original score by Romeo Cascarino, stars 
Richard Hendrik. WAlnut 3-2755 and PEnny- 
packer 5-7379.* 


Philadelphia Dance Academy—271 S. Van Pelt. 
Feb. 27, 8 p.m. Demonstration of Scottish 
dancing by James Jamieson and Co.* 


Plays and Players—1714 Delancey St. Feb. 27, 


8 p.m. Dance recital, lecture on History of 
American Jazz, presented by the Art Alliance.* 
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Les Ballets Africains de Keita Fodeba—Shubert 
Theater, 250 S. Broad St. Feb. 2-9. Presented 
by Luben Vichey, head of National Concert 
Artists, this group offers ballet mingled with 
jazz. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Feb. 4, 
exhibit of paintings by Ben Wolf. Through Feb. 
22; John Brantley Wilder, oils, water color and 
drawings in Everyman’s Gallery. Through Feb. 
20; Presentation Prints, American Color Print 
Society. Through Feb. 20; “Art In Millinery.” 
KIngsley 5-4302. 


Art Exhibitions in Center City Banks and De- 
partment Stores—Philadelphia. Through the 
month of Feb., in cooperation with the Phila- 
delphia Arts Festival. Each store and bank 
will present a different display at chosen times 
throughout the month.* 


Artists Equity Show—Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, 25th St. on Franklin Pkwy. Open through 
Mar. 8.* 


154th Annual Water Color Show—Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Sts. Through Mar. 1.* 


Ogontz Campus, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity—Sutherland Hall. Group exhibition of 
Philadelphia painters, Ed Connelly, Francis Mc- 
Carthy, Harold Mesa, Matthew Phillips, Harry 
Sefarbi. Through Feb. 13. 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N. J. In the 
Dining Room Gallery, paintings by Jean Halter. 
Candlelight Lounge, photography of John Leone. 


Community Arts Center—Wallingford. Opening 
of 11th Annual Students Exhibition. Feb. 1 
at 2 p.m.* 


Community Art Gallery of Friends Neighbor- 
hood Guild—735 Fairmount Ave. Through Feb. 
14. Water colors and tiles by Francis McCarthy. 
Oils by Ed. Connelly. 


Wayne Art Center—413 Maplewood Ave., 
Wayne. Wayne Merchant Exhibit, Feb. 9-21. 
Invitation water color show, Feb. 15-21.* 


Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial—719 Cather- 
ine. Still life and portrait class showings, 
through Feb. WAlnut 2-8456.* 


Philadelphia Museum School of Art—Broad and 
Pine Sts. “Meet Our Instructors" exhibition. 
Feb. 4 through March 11.* 


Print Club—1614 Latimer St. National exhibi- 
tion of woodcut and wood engraving. Through 
Feb.* 


International House—3905 Spruce St. Feb. 6, 
8 p.m. Art Exhibit and Jazz combo.* 


Woodmere Art Gallery—9201 Germantown Ave. 
Feb. 8. Exhibition by artists of Lehigh Valley 
Association. Exhibition of pastels by Hobson 
Pittman.* 


Design Corner—298 Levering Mill Road. Oils, 
water colors, drawings and crafts by American 
craftsmen, through Feb. Feb. 8-Mar. 14, exhibi- 
tion of works of Mili Dunn Weiss.* 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation—420 Chest- 
nut St. Display of engravings, and etchings of 
Max Klinger through Feb. 


Walter Baum Galleries—Main and Green Sts., 
Sellersville. Through Feb. Impressionist paint- 
ings from Monet to Sargent. 


Robert Carlen Galleries—323 S. 16th St. Feb. 
13 through March 14. One-man show of paint- 
ings, drawings and prints of Bernard Kohn. 


Chester County Art Association—Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave., West Chester. Feb. 15. One- 
woman show by Mrs. Phillip Rhodes.* 


Philadelphia Sketch Club—235 Camac St. Na- 
tional etching exhibition, from Feb. 22.* 


Manayunk Art Alliance—Manayunk. Feb. 13- 
22. Paintings of Manayunk by prominent local 
artists.* 


Newman Galleries—1625 Walnut St. Through 
Feb. 15, a one-man show by Julius Bloch in 
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WHAT IS THIS? 


* Irate conductor when 
coughing competes with 
the score. To avoid the 
embarrassment of invol- 
untary vocalization, 
carry soothing Allen- 
burys Pastilles. Just as 
effective for clearing 
the throat when utter- 
ance is in order. And the 
taste of English black 
currants (ripe) is 
superbly rendered. 


Allenburys Pastilles 


at your druggist 


Manufactured in England by 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD, 
Established 1715 


Don't Pass 
The Buck!’ 


P 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Whether Rain or Snow 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 
Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
G GN 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 
Route 202 


New Hope 
Volunteer 2-2182 


the newly opened Contemporary Art Gallery. 
Over 90 oils and lithographs. Feb. 20-Mar. 16, 
one-man show by Morris Blackburn, oils and 
water colors.* 


18th Annual Scholastic Art Awards Show— 
Gimbels, 9th and Chestnut. Feb. 21-Mar. 7. 
Exhibition of art work of junior and senior 
high school students in all schools in South- 
eastern Pa. and Del.* 


International House—3905 Spruce St. Exhibit 
of renowned local artists, including oils and 
water colors. Through Feb. 15. 


Tyler School of Fine Arts—Beech and Penrose 
Aves. Second annual exhibition of the work of 
Tyler Fellows. Through Feb. 27. Artists' recep- 
tion Feb. 14, 7:30 to 11 p.m. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Sunday Film and Music Program—University 
Museum, 34th and Spruce Sts. All films at 3 
p.m. Feb. 8, “The Emporer's Nightingale." 
Puppets perform in a color film of this Chinese 
fairytale. Feb. 15, "The Civil War, The Fall of 
Fort Sumter and Robert E. Lee." A survey of 
conflict between the states. Feb. 22, Mr. Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Shakespeare's Theater" and 
“The Globe and Traditional England." Film 
series showing background study of England's 
most famous playwright. EVergreen 6-1241. 


Exceptional Films—Theater of the Franklin 
Institute, Parkway between 20th and 21st Sts. 
Feb. 5, 6, 7; Maedchen in Uniform," 1932 
German classic. “A Dancer's World," filmed at 
the Martha Graham Contemporary Dance 
School. "The Rink," one of Charlie Chaplin’s 
last 2-reel comedies. Feb. 26, 27, 28; “Under 
the Roofs of Paris" an artistic milestone in 
Rene Clairs career. 'Jofroi part of the 
"Ways of Love" trilogy, never before shown 
locally. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Mystery of Outlaw Canyon—Abington High 
School Auditorium, Abington. Feb. 4 at 3:40 
p.m. The Mae Desmond Players in their pro- 
duction for the Children's Theater of Glen- 
side. ADams 3-1246. 


Children's Theater series—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. Feb. 21st at 2:30 p.m. 
Ballet, *Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp" and 
Saint-Saens Carnival of Animals" PEnny- 
packer 5-7378. 


SPORTS 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL—At the Palestra, 
33rd and Locust Sts. First games of all double- 
headers start at 7.30 p.m.; second games start 
at 9:15 p.m. Feb. 4; Villanova—Wagner, La- 
Salle—Muhlenberg. Feb. 6; Villanova—Boston 
College, St. Joseph’s—Seton Hall. Feb. 7; 
LaSalle—Seton Hall, Temple—Cincinnati. Feb. 
11; Villanova—Canisius, Penn—St. Joseph’s, 
Feb. 13; Penn—Cornell, Temple—Duquesne. 
Feb. 14; LaSalle—Duquesne, St. Joseph’s— 
Wake Forrest. Feb. 18; Temple—Geo. Wash- 
ington, Villanova—Buffalo. Feb. 21, at 8:30 
p.m., St. Joseph’s—LaSalle. Feb. 25; LaSalle 
West Chester, Penn—Temp'e. Feb. 27; Penn 
—Harvard, St. Joseph’s—Georgetown. Feb. 
28; Penn—Dartmouth, LaSalle—Xavier. EVer- 
green 6-0961. 


PROFESSIONAL BASKETBALL—AIl games 
played at Convention Hall, 34th and Spruce 
Sts., unless otherwise stated. Feb. 5, 7:30 
p.m.; New  York—Syracuse, Warriors—St. 
Louis. Feb. 9, at 7:30 p.m.; St. Louis— 
Syracuse, Warriors—Boston. Feb. 14, 9 p.m. 
at Camden; Warriors—Cincinnati. Feb. 21, 
at 7:30 p.m.; New York—Detroit, Warriors— 
Syracuse. Feb. 25, at 9 p.m., at the Arena; 
Warriors—New York. RIttenhouse 6-3830. 


ICE HOCKEY—Philadelphia Ramblers—All 
home games played at the Arena, 45th and 
Market Sts., at 8:30 p.m. Feb. 3, Charlotte. 
Feb. 6, New Haven. Feb. 10, Washington. Feb. 
18, New Haven. Feb. 15, Clinton. Feb. 17, 
Charlotte. Feb. 20, Washington. Feb. 24, 
Clinton. Feb. 27, Johnson. EVergreen 6-1500. 


Inquirer Track Meet—Convention Hall, 34th 


and Spruce Sts. The 15th annual Philadelphia 
Inquirer Track Meet. Feb. 13 at 8 p.m. 
Rittenhouse 6-3380. 


SKI CLUB MEETINGS THIS MONTH—(“E” 
designates membership in U.S, Eastern Ama- 
teur Ski Ass’n) 


Buck Ridge S.C. (E)—Feb. 19 at 8 p.m., By- 
wood School, Shelbourne and Avon Rds., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 


Central S.C.—Feb. 12 and 26 at 8:30 p.m., 
YMCA, 1421 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Franklin S.C.—Feb. 5 and^19 at 8:15 p.m., 
Sheraton Hotel, 17th St. and Pennsylvania 
Blvd., Philadelphia. 


Jersey Ski'ters (E)—Feb. 4, Moorestown Com- 
munity House, Moorestown, N.J. 


Levittown S.C.—Feb. 10 and 24 at 8:30 p.m., 
Towne Pharmacy Meeting Room, Five Corners, 
Levittown, Pa. 


Philadelphia S.C. (E)—Feb. 5 and 19, Elkins 
Park Civic Center, Elkins Park, Pa. 


RCA S.C.—Feb. 3 at 8 p.m., Schillig's Black 
Horse Farms, Black Horse Pike, N.J. 


Wissahickon S.C. .(E)—Feb. 5 and 17 at 
8:30 p.m., School Lane House, 5450 Wissa- 
hickon Ave., Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Gala Open House—Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
25th St. on Franklin Pkwy. Feb. 6, at 8:30 
p.m. Presentation of Arts Festival Awards, open 
house and entertainment.“ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Weavers Concert—Town Hall, 150 N. 
Broad St. Pete Seeger and the Weavers in a 
concert of folk music. Feb. 28, 8:30 p. m. 
Rittenhouse 6-1494. 


Second Championship Cat Show—Loyal Order 
of Moose Hall, 1314 N. Broad St. Feb. 21-22. 
Presented by the William Penn Cat Club, Inc. 
Representative breeds will include long hair 
Persian, Siamese, Burmese, Russian Blue, Abys- 
sinian, and domestic short hair. 


"Today in Philadelphia" 


As a service to our readers, 
Bob Bradley goes over up-to- 
the-minute additions and last 
minute changes in the TRAVELER’S 
GUIDE every Friday morning at | 
8:25 on “Today in Philadelphia,” 
WRCV-TV on Channel 3. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, 
buffalo, predatory animals, birds, set in nat- 
ural habitats. Fossils through the ages. Live 
animal and insect demonstrations. Open week- 
days 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. Adults, 50¢; 
children, 25¢; group rates available. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave. Historical and cultural materials 
dating from 17th century Swedish settlement 
in America to the present. Permanent exhibits 
of costumes and craft of Sweden; extensive 
stock of literature on Swedish Americana. Open 
weekdays 10 to 5, free. Sat., Sun., and 
holidays 1 to 5, 256. 


Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mus- 
eum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic 
fish, giant squid, sharks and eels, and many 
other forms of animal and plant life. Open 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 
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Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Phila- 
delphia history from Indian days to the pres- 
ent, including rare newspapers, posters, maga- 
zines, and folk exhibits of Americana. Open 
weekdays 9 to 5, and Sun. 2 to 5. 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th and Eastwick 
Sts. First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 
1728 by John Bartram, self-taught botanist. 
Trees from all over the world are planted here; 
the park was a favorite resort of Franklin and 
Washington. Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, 20th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Action exhibits which you 
operate. Play tic-tac-toe against an electronic 
brain; walk through the “human heart"; re- 
cord your voice; see man-made lightning. Open 
weekdays, except Mon., 12 to 5, and Sat. 10 
to 5. 


Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, au- 
thentically furnished, 18th century home of 
the woman commissioned by Congress to make 
the first American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. Originally the Old Customs House, this 
building now contains an interesting collection 
of German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 


City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower (latter 
is closed weekends till spring). The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers ex- 
cellent view of Greater Philadelphia. Open 
9 to 4:30. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and 
Arch Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and 
other Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. 
Seven signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, including Franklin, are buried in the 
church yard. Open daily 9 to 5. 


Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Panorama of Philadelphia today and plan 
for 1984. Exhibits of American and foreign 
commerce and culture. Current features are 
"Danish Textiles" and “Art in Glass." Open 
weekdays 10 to 5, Tues. until 10 p.m., and 
weekends 1 to 5. 


Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north 
of Arch St. One of the nation's oldest streets, 
quaint and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses 
dating back to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horse- 
back riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green 
Inn (along the Wissahickon Creek at upper 
end of the park). 


Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
(20th St. on Franklin Pkwy.). “Sky tours," 
with lectures on the stars and planets. Febru- 
ary's program: "Planets on Parade." Lectures 
at 3 every day except Mon., and at 8 p.m. 
on Wed. and Fri. 


Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The 
oldest church in the city, built in 1700. Also 
known as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. 
Open daily 9 to 5. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Lo- 
cust St. Many personal possessions of Penn, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Washington; also rare 
books and manuscripts, and paintings by early 
American artists. Open Mon. 1 to 5, and Tues. 
through Fri. 9 to 5. 


Independence National Historical Park, com- 
prising approximately five city blocks, is now 
in process of restoration. Focal point of this 
project is Independence Hall, the handsome yet 
unpretentious birthplace of our Constitution 
and home of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, 
first capitol of the United States and Car- 
penter's Hall, meeting place of the first Con- 
tinental Congress. Buildings and information 
center at 6th and Chestnut Sts. are open 
daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont 
Ave. Structure patterned after 17th century 
models, with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, 
and waterfall (open all winter). Open week- 
days, except Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Admission, 256. 
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Museum of Art, 25th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Newly opened Decorative Arts wing has exhibits 
of rare American furniture, silver, and china. 
Collections of modern, medieval, and renais- 
sance art; European and American period 
rooms; Gothic chapel, and Indian temple. Open 
daily 9 to 5. 


Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7' 6" giant. EET weekdays 9:30 
to 4, 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Primarily American art, with 
variety of contemporary works. Jan. 25 to 
March 1: 154th Annual Exhibit of Water 
Colors, Prints, and Drawings. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. 
This was the first hospital in the United 
States, founded in 1751 through the efforts of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used 
by Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored 
and open daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 


Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Collection of recasts and original sculpture 
of Auguste Rodin is second only to that in 
France. Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, community relations dept., 
arranges conducted tours. For parties of five 
or more, call PE 5- 9320. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce 
St. below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal 
Tombs of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian 
mummy, and other displays, many collected 
during expeditions by the museum's staff. Also 
free film and concert programs. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Through March 15: “Coptic Art." 


U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St, Pier 9. 
Historic flagship of the Spanish-American War. 
Also carried America's first Unknown Soldier 
home from Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open 
Tues. through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 
6. Adults, 506; children, 256 (those under 
six, free). 


Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in 
natural surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; 
see colorful exotic birds, temperamental llamas, 
members of nearly extinct mammalian species. 
Open daily 10 to 5. Adults, 756; children, 254. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker," 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) during his life-long research in 
ethnic anthropology. Also a treasure house 
of source material on history of this area. 
Open weekdays 9 to 5, and Sun. 1:30 to 5:30. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses 
Dr. Mercer's private art and antique collec- 
tions. The building itself is worth seeing for 
its unusual architectural design. 


Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill 
Museum. Displays ceramics made by a secret 
process handed down by word of mouth from 
one generation to the next. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens 
of William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. 
Open daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 50¢; children 
under 12, free. 


Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 32 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton’s crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman’s Hill 
marks spot where lookouts were stationed. 
Open weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, 
Pawling Rd., Audubon, near Valley Forge. 
The first home of John James Audubon, fam- 


TRAVEL TIP 


from 


LJ 


renowned travel authority, author 
of ‘‘Fielding’s Travel Guide“ 


"Overseas, American 
whiskies can be hard to 
come by. That's why trav- 
elers value their bourbon— 
and treasure Old Hickory. 
It's a truly great straight." 


OLD HICKORY 


America is swinging to bourbon 
—and the choice is Old Hickory 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY * 86 PROOF 


OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS CO., PHILA., PA. 


w if 
4 OY THE BEST 
vod of good food and lodg- 
A EREET EE 
UW charm of being at 


“7 Barda 


Ideal for your luncheon, 
Uy, dinner or entertaining. 
ti we Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
fthur T. Murray — Managing Director 


we d 


a distinguisbed botel 
in tbe heart of Philadelphia 


SPRUCE ROOM 


Luncheon * Dinner 


SIR FRANCIS LOUNGE 
Cocktails 
Ample Parking 


1512 SPRUCE STREET 
KIngsley 5-0100 


B. B. LEIDER, Managing Director 


Dine in this historic old Inn 


originally licensed in the 


June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


UOTE EEG 


WHEN GENTLEFOLK MEET compli- 
ments are exchanged . . This month 
our Dining Room Gallery is showing 
paintings by the River House's Jean 
Halter. You’ve seen her work on Traveler 
covers. In our 147th year of saying 
“Welcome Guest!”—for dining, parties, 
rooms. Serving daily 11:30 A.M. to 
A.M 


1 .M.— 
Till 8 P.M. 
Sun. Duncan 
Hines, Cue 
& Gourmet 
approved. 


Est. 1812 


Tanibertville 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX port 7-0202 


Ice Skating 
On the Canal 


Your favorite drink by the open fire- 
place . . Finest food in a delightful 
atmosphere. Facilities for parties and 
Banquets. Jean Loper at the piano 
Friday and Saturday nights... We're 
open every day but Christmas Day. 


ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1748 


aH BLACK 
P BASS 
> HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 
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ous naturalist, in this country was Mill Brook, 
now restored. Open daily 10 to 5. 


Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge 
interchange on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of 
Washington’s winter encampment during 1777- 
78. Over 2,000 acres, with picnic grove near 
Fort Hunter and observation tower at Mt. 
Joy. Also includes: 

Washington’s Headquarters, built in 1758, 
containing numerous relics and furniture. 

Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped 
and listened to the National Carillon. 


Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion. Buten’s collection of more than 3,000 
items from the Wedgwood potteries—1759 to 
the present. Open Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 
2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds 
Ford. Restored headquarters of Washington 
and Lafayette; furnishings of Revolutionary 
period. Open Fri., Sat., and Sun.—noon to 
sundown. 


1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 
Wilmington Pike, 14 mile south of Dilworth- 
town. Magnificently restored early American 
house. Open Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; 
closed holidays. Admission 50¢. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and museum 
with excellent collections of articles of local 
origin. Open Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and 
Wed. evening 7 to 9. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat- 
lack St., West Chester. Beautifully restored 
home, furnished with authentic examples of 
classic and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society. Open Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat 2 to 5. Admission 50€. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 
Market St., Chester. Library and museum 
containing interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandy- 
wine, Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial 
industry along the Brandywine in dioramas 
and models. Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 
to 4:30, and Sun. 1 to 5 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Arboretum and flower gardens, Italian water 
garden with beautiful fountain and pools. Open 
air theater for summer productions, with un- 
usual water curtain and stage fountains. Large 
conservatory with 315 acres under glass de- 
voted to outstanding floral displays through- 
out the year. Open every day 11 to 5. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for future inclusion. 
Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys 
local option. All restaurants are open for both 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday * closed Monday 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to 
relax after theater. RIttenhouse 6-3000. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. World 
famous chefs at their continental best make 
the beautifully decorated main dining room 
one of the more enjoyable places for lunch 
or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the 
ever-changing panorama in the Square from 
the Cocktail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent 
martini. KIngsley 5-0300. 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. It's hard 
to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with any 
request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 


all in a day's work. Standard fare is also 
superbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. 
Any meal here is a gourmet's treat. The cock- 
tail lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot 
after a busy day. KIngsley 6-1100. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. Rittenhouse 6-9300. 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts. 
Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tradition, the 
famous Stratford Garden features an excellent 
cosmopolitan cuisine. . . Shrimp Bellevue and 
Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items from 
an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the supper hour, and plays dance 
music on Fri. and Sat. evenings. The popular 
Hunt Room Bar and Grille a fine mid-day 
refuge. Delicious hot and cold hors d’oeuvres 
in the sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge. 
PEnnypacker 5-0700. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent 
variety of dishes at all times, Let Marcel 
make suggestions. In the Garden Terrace, an 
all-you-can-eat special on weekdays—Mon. and 
Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and Thurs., Smorgas- 
bord, and Fri. Seafood Newburg. The Restau- 
rant on the Mall serves good food at reasonable 
prices. WAlnut 2-8600. 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in 
the Spruce Room, known for its planked steak, 
old wines and French specialties. The Sir 
Francis Cocktail Lounge* is distinctive, with 
low lights and quiet atmosphere. Organ music 
nightly. KIngsley 5-0100. 


Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House 
is a busy noontime spot, with a really good 
Lindy-type menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, 
hot and cold roast beef sandwiches. Either 
lunch or dinner is well-prepared in the main 
Essex Dining Room. Both rooms are closed 
Sat. and Sun. LOcust 7-6300. 


Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Penn campus, 
this is quite a popular spot with the college 
crowd—very lively and gay. The Dining Room 
closes at 9 p.m. and is open Sunday. The 
Persian Room* is open until 1 a.m. . . . fea- 
tures Tonio Cortese Trio. Dancing 9-1. The 
Chess Bar is a famous West Philadelphia meet- 
ing place. EVergreen 6-9000. 


Sheraton, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. 
Philadelphia s newest  hostelry. The Cafe 
Careme* is French and very elegant . . . 
dinner music with Joe Martin and his Trio 
nightly. Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a 
marvelous tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is 
"for-men-only" until 2:30. Piano ramblings 
here in the evenings. Cocktails in the Indian 
Queen and Town Room Lounge. LOcust 8-3300. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. The cheerful 
and attractive Sylvania Dining Room serves 
good, down-to-earth food, has just initiated a 
nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to appeal 
to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime sirloin 
steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* a 
pleasant cocktailing spot. PEnnypacker 5-3400. 


Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popular with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate 
fine food. The Warwick Room* features danc- 
ing to Lenny Herman's dance band. Embassy 
Room has the continental air. Try their justly 
famous shrimp Lamaze. Men take over the 
Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on Fri. 
and Sat. PEnnypacker 5-3800. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and 
intimate room hiding behind a rather formal 
name, Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine. 
Mario Mira and Ann Winters entertain warmly 
at double pianos all during the cold month of 
Feb. Call Mr. King for reservations. PEnny- 
packer 5-5305. 


Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. Good food, 


danceable music and an offering of really 
good night club talent all make this one of 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


the better night spots in the area. Through 
Feb. 5, Della Reese. Through Feb. 7, Henny 
Youngman. Feb, 11 through 21, Earle Grant, 
songs and piano. PEnnypacker 5-1511. 


The Latin Casino, 1309 Walnut St. Chinese 
and American fare combined with top-notch 
entertainment. Feb. 6, Jimmy Durante. Feb. 
13, Eartha Kitt, Feb. 20, Sammy Davis, Jr. 
March 2, Abbe Lane and Xavier Cugat’s 
Orchestra, Call Barney for reservations. 
KIngsley 5-3373. 


C'est la Vie*, 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town-—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment, French cuisine the 
specialty—Chinese fare an added attraction on 
Wednesdays. Quiet piano and guitar in the 
Lounge Bar. KIngsley 6-1418. 


Saxony*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. MArket 7-6175. 


Capri*, 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese special- 
ties. Try the Sportsman's Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular. KIngsley 5-1920. 


L'Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. LOcust 7-9690. 


Three Three's*, 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Locatel on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
with work of local artists. PEnnypacker 5-0667. 


Helen Sigel Wilson's*, 1523 Walnut St. Inti- 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America's leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. LOcust 7-0261. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate. A favorite with the theater 
crowd. A good dinner spot with superior steaks. 
Reservations advisable. KIngsley 5-9805 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg. 1339 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department. (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely meal. LOcust 7-2140. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. WAlnut 5-7027. 


Arthur's Steak House, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for “rare” and 
"medium" are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 a.m. MArket 7-8628. 


Frankie Bradley's, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie's good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. KIngsley 5-4350. 


Lew Tendler's, 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters 
for the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks, 
and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. PEnnypacker 5-1802. 


Jesse's 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. LOcust 7-8868. 


Russian Inn, 1233 Locust St. Nice choice for 
before or after the theater. Russian, Conti- 
nental and American cuisine in a charming 
Russian atmosphere. KIngsley 5-4423. 


Tarello’s, 1621 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor’s 
meat ravioli, delicious! LOcust 7-9001. 


Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. KIngsley 5-5281. 


February, 1959 


Kelly's, 5 S. Mole St. Fine sea food since the 
early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. LOcust 7-8398. 


Hespe's*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs' knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. LOcust 7-8463. 


Benny the Bum's*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. KIngsley $-2208. 


Shoyer's, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It's noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
MArket 7-8800. 


Bookbinder's Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab meat, Lobster Coleman, and Booky's 
Baked Crab" are ‘‘musts” for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. KIngsley 5-0184. 


1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. LOcust 7-1011. 


Donoghue’s*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of “history was made here." Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb chops. 
Bar room has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. GRanite 2-9704. 


P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food. Open till 2 a.m. WAlnut 5-6633. 


The Prime Rib, 14 S. 15th St. As the name 
would indicate, here is the place for excellent 
prime ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every 
day 'til 1 a.m.. Sun. until 10. Good bar. 
Rittenhouse 6-4144. 


Algiers*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. LOcust 4-4750. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet's heaven. KIngsley 5-0565. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia’s skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. GRanite 3-8200. 


Black Horse Tavern*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri, and Sat. GReenwood 3-4410. 


Fisher's, 3545 N. Broad St. Popular seafood 
house in North Philadelphia. Only place we 
know where you can get nine kinds of seafood 
on one platter. Beer only. RAdcliff 5-7591. 


Beck's on the Boulevard*, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. MIchigan 4-9535. 


Bradley Country Tavern. Rte. 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, 
country atmosphere. Crab meat-stuffed jumbo 
shrimp a specialty. DEvonshire 2-7575. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532, New- 
town. A touch of old Colonial elegance in this 
modern world. Southern fried chicken a 
specialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable 
pecan pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. 
Buffet dinner Wed. and Thurs. WOrth 8-3888. 


Temperance House, Newtown. Really good home- 
style meals are served here and have been, 
since Colonial days. “Beer only" is the rule 
in their pleasant Grille Room. WOrth 8-3341. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection Rtes. 532 and 
413, Newtown. Famous for that marvelous 


Faad Pesos d E usd 
With a Family Touch 
Private Rooms for Parties 


DINNERS: Weekdays 12-2:30, 5-9 
Saturdays 12 noon to 9:30 
Sundays 12 noon to 8:30 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
(Sunday 12 noon to 8:30) 


Landwehr's 


RESTAURANT 


Route 29— the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Scudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Telephone TUxedo 2-0303 


ROSLYN 
GARDENS: 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 


Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 


Lunch 11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M. 
on. Join us for "Shrimp Night" every Thurs- 
day.. caloy our entertainment Friday nights 
"ul 2 and Saturday nights 'til 1 A.M. 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 . Roslyn, Pa. 


. 95 nn 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 
also Continental Specialties 

Dinner 4:00 p.m . 

Sunday apd ps m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 

Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 


| mile North of Hatboro 


SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 

BANQUET FACILITIES 
Closed Sunday 

Route 611 - Warrington, Pa. 

DIamond 3-0210 
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homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice place 
to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
Worth 8-3771. 


Buck Hotel*, Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Since 1735, 
one of the most famous eating places in the 
area. Call John in advance to order their un- 
usual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ELmwood 7-1125. 


Washington Crossing Inn**, Rte. 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. An excellent restaurant where 
you can enjoy braised spare ribs before a 
roaring fire. The food is equally good in the 
formal dining rooms or in the original old 
kitchen. HYatt 3-6677. 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Simple, good food at all times and interesting 
late snacks and platters. Enjoy the John 
Foster murals in the Windsock Lounge. The 
historic Stag Bar is one of the few of its 
kind left. WOrth 8-8981. 


Old Anchor Inn, Rte. 413 at the intersection 
of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve 
on their roast beef or homemade cheese-cake. 
Terrace and Hunt rooms available for large 
groups. LYnwood 8-7469. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*, West Trenton Ave., Mor- 
risville. Unusually good food cooked to your 
order. Background music in the Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge. CYpress 5-5179. 


Rock Run, Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, 
near Morrisville. A new and luxurious supper 
club, featuring fine food, soft lights and softer 
music. Excellent bar, and large banquet facili- 
ties. CYpress 5-2200. 


Jerry’s, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheese- 
cake is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, 
too. 


Keystone Hotel*, Mill and Bath Sts., Bristol. 
Excellently prepared Italian-American dishes a 
specialty. Good for late evening snacks. Bar 
open till 3 a.m. STillwell 8-5276. 


O'Boyle's Ice Cream Island, Bristol. Delicious 
home-made ice cream has made the name 
famous, but the seafood and steaks are good 
here, too. STillwell 8-3882. 


Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in 
the evening for a late snack, good food at all 
times, Fine array to choose from at the new 
Sunday buffet. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A 
connoisseurs delicatessen department, serving 
the best corned beef sandwiches within the 
area. Enjoy good music in the new dining 
room, The Lodge. WIndsor 6-9839. 


Pennsbury Inn*, Bordentown and Ferry Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. Always good food in 
the Candlelight Dining Room. Try the new 
Wednesday buffet. CYpress 5-5984. 


Dutch's Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
24 hours a day, every day. Good country food 
and fast, competent service for the hungry 
wayfarer. OSborne 5-1570. 


Warrington Inn**, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for 
private parties. Vincent will give you a cordial 
welcome. DIamond 3-0210. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn, Rte. 263, Hatboro. 
Delicious scampi and lasagna. A good spot 
for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended bar, 
loaded with Old World charm, Closed Tuesdays. 
OSborne 5-9893. 


Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County’s old favorites, flourishing under new 
management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs, 
Fillmore 8-2474. 


‘Bucks County Inn, 60 N. Main St., Doylestown. 
Now under management of Jack and Lois Mor- 
gan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at the Inn with an atmosphere." 


Country Side Inn*, Rte. 611, 1% mi. N. of 
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Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn 
specializing in authentic Sauerbraten (hard to 
find these days), pot roast, and potato pan- 
cakes. Good cocktails served. FIllmore 8-9301. 


Conti Inn*, Cross Keys. Famous and historic 
inn, having no trouble living up to its excel- 
lent reputation today. Try Walter’s Caesar 
salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a warm 
greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door, Excellent bar. Flllmore 8-9364. 


Playhouse Inn*, New Hope. Nationally famous, 
ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer's 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing 
Fri. and Sat. evenings. A most convivial 
atmosphere in the bar. VOlunteer 2-2035. 


Tow Path House**, New Hope. Down the 
stairs, beside the canal, to dine beside the 
glowing fireplace. Unusually good food, excel- 
lent cocktails, and a delightful atmosphere. 
VOlunteer 2-2784. 


Logan Inn*, New Hope. Picturesque old 
country inn with a friendly, informal and well- 
tended bar. The emphasis is on comfort and 
hearty cooking for the local citizenry and 
travelers alike. VOlunteer 2-2789. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop**, New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss dishes prepared by host, Albert. The 
onion soup is a meal in itself, and the home- 
made chocolate cake is better than ever. 
VOlunteer 2-5426. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to per- 
fection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room down- 
stairs, with antique bar once used in Maxim's 
in Paris. AXtel 7-3071. 


The Cartwheel Inn*, Rte. 202, New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard, European service with an 
extra flourish. Everything done to order... 
anything ordered is well-worth the short wait. 
Small bar downstairs. VOlunteer 2-2182. 


Stone Manor House*, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. PYramid 4-7883. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd., between Centre 
Bridge and Lumberville. Warm and inviting 
before the open fire places in any one of the 
three dining rooms. Good food, marvelous hot 
homemade breads and pastries, and a soothing 
waterfall. AXtel 7-8985. 


Meyer’s Restaurant, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
KEystone 6-4422. 


Benetz Inn**, Quakertown. The byword here 
is "A good meal at any time." The sur- 
roundings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
KEystone 6-6315. 


Fireside Drive-In, Quakertown. Tray and car 
service provide charcoaled franks, steaks for 
the hurried driver. Good service, good food. 
KEystone 6-9908. 


Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 
diners from miles around, famous for its 
excellent food for either a long leisurely dinner 
or a quick meal. Organ music in the attrac- 
tive bar. KEystone 6-4375. 


Delaware Oaks**, Riegelsville. Fine food with 
a continental flavor. The family will appreciate 
the excellent sauerbraten. Rlegelsville 3-9094. 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the 
turn of the century, still serving the same fine 
food. Country hams from nearby farms, home- 
baked cakes and pies. FErndale 2-5511. 


Pipersville Inn**, Pipersville. Good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking served in a home-type atmosphere 
by the famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 
ROger 6-8540. 


Four Winds Tavern**, Rte. 611, Revere, N. 
of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on good 
steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. 


Perosa Inn**, Line Lexington. For pleasant 
and enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti 
and clams or meat balls; try this restaurant. 


Goldie’s Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef 
pot pie a treat. CHerry 9-3686. 


Indian Rock Hotel, River Road, Upper Black 
Eddy. A charming and secluded spot for good 
dining, excellent drinks. Dancing on Sat. 
nights. Open 'til 2 a.m. Upper Black Eddy 
5-5767. 


Haney’s on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, % mi. 
off Rte. 32. The most enormous servings of 
really good food. Delicious homemade blue- 
berry muffins, tender ham and turkey. Breath- 
taking view of the Jersey Palisades across the 
Delaware. Upper Black Eddy 5-8782. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Yorktown Inn*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for danc- 
ing Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Squires a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. TUrner 7-2318. 


Fort Side Inn*, Whitemarsh. Elegant for par- 
ties, dining. Try Crab Mornay, devilled. Music 
every night ’til 2; Jimmy Seymour's orchestra 
on weekends. ADams 3-3997. 


General De Kalb Inn*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. BRandywine 2-1620. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil. 
lacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. Mltchell 6-2981. 


Cross Roads Motel, Rte. 202, 3 miles north 
of Norristown. Prices on the high side but 
so is the quality of the food. Driftwood 
Room*, open til 10 p.m. has a four piece 
combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. nights. 
BRoadway 9-1250. 


Kaufman House, Sumneytown Pike, Sumney- 
town. The unusual is a daily occurrence in this 
charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast raccoon, 
rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different 
countries an added attraction. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues., 
Wed. and Thurs. dinner and Mon. and Fri. 
luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 p.m. Mighty good 
food. HUxley 9-9515. 


Casa Conti**, Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. TUrner 4-4448. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your difficulty is 
to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. Mitchell 6-1611. 


Blue Bell Inn**, on Rte. 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
Lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. MItchell 6-9954. 


Blue Horse Tavern. Rte. 73, Blue Bell. Frank 
and Eddie's attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, fine martinis. MItchell 6-9984. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. Mltchell 6-1330. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes. 
Shiskebab and seafood are suggested when 
you dine at this charming place, built in 1685. 
Call Archie for reservations. Mltchell $-1997. 


Howard Johnson's, Bethlehem Pike, Ambler. 
One of the many good restaurants in this 
chain, featuring the famous 28 flavors of ice 
cream. Mitchell 6-1514. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 
this a popular spot. TUrner 4-9217. 


Crossroads Tavern*, Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest's selection his personal supervision. 
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He specializes in delectable French items. 
MUrray 8-2348. 


Whitpain Inn, Center Square. Rte. 73 (% 
mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 809). 
Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms 
for small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m., 
Reservations. MItchell 6-2425. 


The School Inn, Rte. 309, north of Ambler, 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. ULysses 5-4350. 


Old Mill**, Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat- 
boro. In this old mill, new management is 
serving oustanding food highlighted by its 
steaks and fried chicken. OSborne 5-9919. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains 
of organ music in the background at dinner 
time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
TUrner 4-1679. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been 
Bill Everhart’s strong point for the past 25 
years. Roast beef, steaks and seafood are 
specialties. Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. 
MOhawk 4-3002. 


Charlie Hess“, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as 
well. Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie 
will make you welcome. MOhawk 4-9167. 


The Cynwyd*, 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
“that” thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer intimate lighting. MOhawk 4-9116. 


Langerman’s, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. 
A fascinating Polynesian and Chinese after- 
dinner menu, and an extraordinary drink list 
well-worth looking into. All the lobster tails 
you can eat Tuesday nights. MOhawk 4-0128. 


Weber’s, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. MOhawk 4-2474. 


General Wayne Inn*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King’s orchestra. MOhawk 4-5125. 


Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested. MIdway 2-8883. 


Stouffer’s Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food. New Lamplight 
Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows 
Friday noon, fall and winter. MIdway 9-1560. 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord**, Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. MIdway 2-4360. 


Chateau Colotte,* Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 to closing. MId- 
way 2-1050. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations. 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Morris Ave. Bryn 


Mawr. College girls and local families, stop by 
for a snack or a meal in this dignified old 
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mansion on the campus. Home made rolls and 
pastry delicious. LAwrence 5-0386. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
midnight daily. LAwrence 5-3260. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
in the spacious cocktail room. MIdway 2-0947. 


Orsatti’s Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. LAwrence 5-5766. 


Covered Wagon Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. MUrray 8-1169. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-panelled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. MUrray 8-5640. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for dessert. Kitchen open 'til mid- 
night. Paoli 4250. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specially of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 1796. Dinners 11 p.m. FOxcroft 3.6213. 


Lenape Inn,* Rt. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail in this charming, quiet place, 
across the road from Lenape Amusement Park. 
The prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs. 
Carey is your hostess. SWinburne 3-1418. 


Christy's Glen Mills, Pa., where Rte. 1 crosses 
202. At the hub where travelers from Wilming- 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended. GLenview 9-2471. 


Chadds Ford Hotel.* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1736. Dinner, 
5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages" really means every 
kind of drink, according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. MAin 8-2611. 


The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family for 
chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable din- 
ing room. “Ye Old Tap Garden" barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where you 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. One 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. EXport 9-0171. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
ANdrews 9-0927. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty. Reservations advisable, espe- 
cially Saturday night. WEllington 3-8943. 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23 near Pottstown. 
Justly famous for gourmet dishes prepared 
by the owner and her sons and for their 
fine wine cellar. Dinner by reservation. 
HOmestead 9-6222. 


Kimberton Tavern,** Kimberton Rd. 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 
served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 
1 to 7:30. WEllington 3-8148. 


WHITPAIN INN 
HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


he Viiv 
INDIAN ROCK HOTEL 


Charm and seclusion before the roar- || 
ing fireplace, for a new delight in 
dining pleasure. 


Luncheon ?: 8 12 "til 2 
Dinns.ns. nein ee eee 5 (il 8 
ung 8 12 'til 8 
Monday, Luncheon only ..... 12 "til 3 


Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 
Facilities for 
Banquets, Parties and Wedding Parties 


RIVER RD., UPPER BLACK EDDY 
Phone 5-5767 


NEEDS 


THE HOME OF GOOD FOOD—BANQUETS 
Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 


Established 1772 
Worth 8-3341 CLOSED 
NEWTOWN, PA. MONDAYS: 


THE PRIME RIB 
Mammouth Potions—Mammouth Portions 
Midget Prices 
14 S. 15th St., Phila. RI 6-4144 

(Also Private Parties 1€ to 35) 


Featuring * Suckling Pig Tropical Buffet 


Open every day Vpress 5-2200 
Where Rte. 13 crosses Rte. |, 
just south of Morrisville. Pa. 
Dance to Kurt Weler Trio 


1$; 


BEFORE YOU BLOW 
YOUR TOP callus 


about a Personal Loan. 
LO 4-3900 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


19 Conveniently located offices 
Philadelphia • Bucks County 
Montgomery County 
Phone LOcust 4-3900 
Member . D.. C. Member Federal Reserve System 


966690060099 HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 
Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
served in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week" 


Penguat facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 


HANEY'S on the hill 


The Restaurant With The Country Club 
Atmosphere 
All food cooked to order. Enjoy Bucks County's 
finest panorama of the Delaware River Valley. 


Consult us For reservations, call 
regarding your Upper Black Eddy 5-8782 


BANQUETS— UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 
PRIVATE Follow sign % mile off 
PARTIES AND Rt. #32 or turn Right off 
WEDDING Rt. #611 at Revere 
RECEPTIONS. —Closed Sunday 


WINTER 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


circular 


Enjoy dining by our 
fireplace on cold winter days. 
The food is wonderful every day 


except Monday (when we're 


closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 
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DELAWARE COUNTY 


Walber's on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 
Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. LEhigh 4-9531. 


Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you're a stranger, 
and order baked lump crab meat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation too. They're 
good! Organ music nightly. CHester 3-8498. 


The Falcon House, 525 West Chester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
etc. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. Hllltop 6-1066. 


Lamb Tavern, Springfield & Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. KIngswood 3-2661. 


Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. 
Good meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet 
room with its own bar for parties. Plank 
steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reser- 
vations. KIngswood 4-1230. 


Fisher's, West Chester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. ELgin 6-4460. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4 p.m. 
Children's platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. SUnset 9-9112. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. 
A favorite family eating place specializing in 
charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has the right 
touch with her home-baked pies. LOwell 6-1280. 


D'Ignazio's Towne House,* 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
Junch and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and 
Sat. evenings. LOwell 6-6141. 


The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1 and go 1 mile down wooded Brinton 
Lake Rd. Huge water wheel runs constantly 
in this wonderful old mill, built by the Swedes 
in 1862. Three dining rooms with huge fire- 
places. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. Upper- 
man's home-made pecan pie are worth the trip. 
VAlleybrook 2140. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge, Lambertville. Radio's Stella 
Dallas" greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 


waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food and American favorites. EXport 7-0897. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. EXport 7-0202. 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inpsecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr's Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be- 
low Washington's Crossing. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri- 
vate parties. TUxedo 2-0303. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night's buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks in the Oyster Bar. WAlnut 1-7500. 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur's delight. WAlnut 4-5200. 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating, 
Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. EXport 4-7854. 


Cahill’s Restaurant, River Rd. near Yardley 
bridge. Delicious buffet luncheon on Mon. 
through Fri. Famous for steaks and chops. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. evenings, and unusual 
gypsy music with your Sunday dinner. 
TUxedo 2-0961. 


Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1748. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean 
prime). Cocktails with Sunday dinner. 
NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Cherry Hill Inn. Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. 
Rooms NOrmandy 2-7200. 


Cinelli's Country House, Merchantville, N. J., 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open 
daily from 11:30 a.m. Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a per- 
fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and 
steaks are featured. NOrmandy 6-2900. 


The Pub, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al- 
ways a real treat. Giant cocktails and high- 
balls are a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
every day. WAlnut 5-4480. 


Red Hill Inn, Rtes. 30 and 73, Pennsauken. 
“Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late snacks 
and good drinks taking second place to a su- 
perior entertainment schedule. Through Feb. 1, 
Tony Scott Group. Feb. 6, 7, 8, Sarah 
Vaughan. Feb. 13, 14, 15, Ramsey Lewis Trio. 
Feb. 27 through March 1, Sal Salvador and 
his Big Band. Reservations advisable. MEr- 
chantville 8-9340. 
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Named for the founder of the great 
traditions of French cuisine, the Café 
Caréme is The Sheraton's formal dining 
room. It features contemporary Parisian 
décor, old-world standards of service, 
unsurpassed menu. 


— Sheraton sors: 


1725 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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arts festival 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have just gone over your January 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER. 
Needless to say, you folks did a terrific 
job in connection with the Arts Festival. 
It was very well done, and I am sure 
you will receive compliments in many 
quarters. 


Abe S. Rosen 
Deputy City Representative 


Norristown, Pa. 


I wish to express my agreement with 
the article on the Economics of Con- 
temporary Art. No artist myself, and 
belonging to that large group that knows 
only what it likes, I nevertheless feel 
that the exhibition of an artist’s work 
should bring some return to the artist in 
addition to mere pride. Unless an ar- 
tist’s work has been purchased, he or 
she should be paid some rental fee. 

Fredrick L. Willard 
DeKalb 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


I certainly want to congratulate you, 
and thank you for the presentment with 
respect to the Arts Festival in the Jan- 
uary issue. It is really a distinguished 
and markedly interesting statement. 

Am I on your list of subscribers? If 
not, please put me on your list for a 
couple of years and send me a memo- 
randum bill. 

R. Sturgis Ingersoll 
1035 Land Title Building 

(To the above readers and the many 
who have expressed their interest and 
pleasure in our January pre-Arts Festival 
issue, we offer the present issue—a com- 
prehensive survey of the Arts in the 
Penn Country, their past, present and 
future.—Ed.) 


one hundred years ago 
Levittown, Pa. 


The material obtained by your writers 
for the historical columns greatly in- 
terests me. The item mentioned in “100 
Years Ago Today" concerning horse 
thieves, for instance, brings to mind the 
observation that even today this warn- 
ing is worth mentioning. The growing 
interest in horses throughout the country 
seems to be accompanied by a growing 
predation upon horses similar to that of 
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100 years ago. Horses are stolen, wan- 

tonly destroyed, or replaced by animals 

similar in appearance but possessing far 

less quality for a “good” sale. Is not the 

saying of 100 years ago still true Let 

the buyer beware"? 

John Nash 

Willowood Drive 

(Yes—and has been ever since man 

made his first big business deal over the 
carcass of a stoned dinosaur.—Ed.) 


rural delivery 


Southampton, Pa. 

Wish the postman who travels the 

Rural Delivery route would stop and 

visit me. "Tis thoroughly enjoyable read- 

ing, aside from the possibility of glean- 
ing information from the text. 

Barbara N. Wade 

Street Road 


antiques 
Jenkintown 


As sometimes collectors of antiques, 
both my wife and I enjoyed the all too 
short item by Berenice Ball on Lights 
of Long Ago. Could not your fine mag- 
azine find a little more space for this 
type of article? This part of the country 
abounds in antiques, and those of us 
who are recent arrivals could use much 
more information on the household 
goods that gave Pennsylvania some of 
the character that endears it to the 
stranger within its borders. 


J. and S. Gore 

York Road 

(Readers Gore will find more and 

more information about the Penn Coun- 

trys antiques treasurehouse in forth- 
coming issues.—Ed.) 


generally speaking 


Heston Historian 
Allen Park, Mich. 


It is our object on the Heston His- 
torian to reach every family named 
Heston as well as those families that are 
related to the Hestons. We know that 
there are quite a number of families that 
we have not been able to contact, espe- 
cially those living in the Bucks County 
area. 

We are going to hold a Reunion this 
coming June at Wrightstown, Pa. 

We would like to solicit your help, in 
an effort to make this Reunion a mem- 
orable one. Last year we held a Re- 
union at Wooster, Ohio, and there were 
125 people present. This coming year I 
see no reason why there should not be 
at least three or four hundred. 

Anything that you can do to help us 
in our project will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Paul M. Heston 
309 Grove St., Haddonfield, N. J. 
(Hestons of Bucks County—take note!) 
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JASMINE* brand EMBA“ natural white mutation mink 
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One of the world’s great treasures—glorious JASMINE* brand 
EMBA* natural white mutation mink, in a magnificent new jacket. 
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To BE per- 
fectly honest, 
we were not 
sure what to ex- 
pect when we 
set out for the 
forty-sixth an- 
nual New Year’s Eisteddfod at the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia. We did know that 
good Welshmen make good singers, 
having once boycotted an afternoon 
of chemistry to see a narrow-gauge 
never-to-be-forgotten film called 
How Green Was My Valley, and so 
were not surprised when things 
got off to a rousing start with the 
best “Star-Spangled Banner" we've 
heard yet. We even joined in 
toward the end, confident that our 
wheezy baritone was no match for 
the robust mezzo soprano a few 
rows back, and indeed it wasn’t, 
even though we were in better 
voice than usual. 

Thereafter we relied heavily on 
a gentleman to our right—a Mr. 
Owen Morgan, basso, of Bala Cyn- 
wyd—to furnish linguistic and 
background data, and on our well 
annotated program to keep pace 
with the events of the moment. 

According to Mr. Morgan, a vet- 
eran of many eisteddfodau, the 
word, literally translated from the 
Welsh, means “sitting” or “gath- 
ering" and the institution—in es- 
sence a contest of literary and mu- 
sical talent with prizes for each 
division—stretches far back, per- 
haps as far back as the 6th Cen- 
tury, into Welsh history. 

“Like all old institutions,” Mr. 
Morgan told us philosophically, 
"it's had its ups and downs. Right 
now it's very much on the up. The 
big one in Wales lasts through all 
of seven revolutions of the earth 
and draws people from all over its 
surface." 
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We astonished Mr. Morgan (and 
ourselves) by thanking him in 
Welsh (diolch i bawb), a bit of 
linguistic skill we had picked up 
on the sly from our program, and 
turned to direct our attention to 
the platform, where Mr. Ifor Jones, 
Conductor of the Bethlehem Choir 
and adjudicator for the evening, 
had commenced to choose between 
two singers for the first of eleven 
prizes. 

Since both singers had sung 
Welsh love songs in Welsh, the 
lyrics were lost on us, but not, 
surely, on the melodies to which 
they were joined in plaintive har- 
mony. Mr. Jones had liked them 
too, but with reservations. No 
sooner had he ingratiated himself 
with a few kind words than he 
took both singers to task for sing- 
ing too rapidly. (“We take our 
time to sing these songs. We take 
all evening if necessary.") And 
then, having got that complaint 
gently off his chest, he absolved 
both contestants by saying that 
they had fallen prey to a malady 
of the times, an obsession with 
keeping to a fixed and exaggerated 
tempo, as if it were dangerous and 
foolish to yield to the erratic 
promptings of the heart. 

As the evening wore on, we were 
hard pressed to say which we an- 
ticipated more eagerly—the music 
or Mr. Jones’ adjudicating. 

In appraising a commendably 
sung duet, standard repertory in 
many churches and, judging by the 
ripple of delight that passed 
through the audience when it was 
announced, a particular favorite of 
those present, he remarked dryly, 
“The time has come [pause] when 
we should begin to commence 
[longer pause| to throw such mu- 
sic out of our churches.” (Even 
longer pause with numbed reaction 


from audience.) A moment later, 
he made only partial amends by 
awarding the prize to the offend- 
ing singers on the grounds that 
the competing selection, a frag- 
mentary duet from La Boheme, 
was, out of context at least, an 
even less fortunate choice. 

After three sopranos had ren- 
dered an aria from Bach, a com- 
poser in whom Mr. Jones, as Di- 
rector of the Bach Festival in 
Bethlehem, takes a proprietary in- 
terest, he observed reproachfully, 
“One doesn’t interpret Bach and 
Handel. He merely accedes to the 
demands of their music.” 

Delighted at not having to slight 
anyone when there turned out to 
be only one candidate for the tenor - 
solo, he gave the prize magnani- 
mously to the lone contender, but 
only after indulging in a little 
playful deliberation. Certainly it 
was not easy to decide who should 
have the loving cup. All the other 
prizes had been monetary offerings 
tucked in bags sewn by the ladies 
of the committee and hung cere- 
moniously around the necks of the 
winners. The cup was something 
else again. Having ourselves be- 
stowed it on each of the contest- 
ants in turn, we were not dis- 
pleased when Mr. Jones, who may 
have been doing the same, gave it 
to the last of them, young Suzanne 
Moyer of Cheltenham. 

The evening ended, appropriately, 
with “Hen Wlad Fy Hhadau," the 
Welsh National Anthem. Mr. Jones, 
substituting for  Alyce Bianco, 
played a vigorous piano while a 
Mr. Bert Roberts sang the verses 
and Mr. Morgan left a ringing 
impression of the chorus in our 
right ear. All in all it was a 
memorable four hours, and a long 
wait for the forty-seventh annual 
New Year's Eisteddfod. 
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S CARCELY 
had we seen our 
first candy box 
wearing a heart 
on its cellophane 
Sleeve, when, 
thumbing 
through Chamber's Book of Days, 
we came upon the testament of a 
young woman who, two hundred 
years ago almost to the week, 
caused heaven only knows what 
parental concern and irreparable 
damage to her own person by ob- 
serving Valentine's Day thusly: 

*Last Friday was Valentine's 
Day, and the night before I got 
five bay-leaves and pinned four of 
them to the four corners of my 
pillow, and the fifth to the middle; 
and then, if I dreamt of my sweet- 
heart, Betty said we should be 
married before the year was out. 
But to make it more sure, I boiled 
an egg hard, and took out the yolk, 
and filled it with salt; and when I 
went to bed, ate it, shell and all, 
without speaking or drinking 
after it." 


Back in 1923, 
a mining engi- 
neer at work in 
Chile, one Ma- 
thias Chapman, 
learned from 
friendly In- 
dians that luxuriously insulated 
ground rodents known as chin- 
chillas flourished in the Andes at 
altitudes of from ten to fourteen 
thousand feet. Aware, no doubt, 
that chinchilla pelts were not 
without value in the market place, 
Chapman set about procuring a 
few specimens—eleven in all—for 
shipment back to the United 
States on the chance that they 
might also flourish at much lower 
altitudes. From those eleven ani- 
mals, only four of which were fe- 
males, are descended most of the 
more than 500,000 chinchillas now 
scattered throughout the forty- 
nine states and the territory of 
Hawaii. 

Precisely how many chinchillas 
have settled in this area we have 
not been able to determine, but 
we do know that some 275 are 
comfortably housed at the farm 
of Elwood C. Cressman on Route 
611 in Neshaminy. There, one 
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blustery January day when the 
air itself seemed impenetrably 
cold, we took refuge to see for 
ourselves what manner of crea- 
ture was so splendidly arrayed 
that a European monarch once de- 
pleted his treasury by the equiv- 
alent of $125,000 to clothe his 
wife similarly. Out of that visit 
has come the following treatise, 
based on our conversation with 
Mr. Cressman as diluted, here and 
there, by random—and by no 
means authoritative—observations 
of our own. 

On the chance that some of our 
feminine readers harbor a deep- 
rooted aversion for rodents, we 
should like to begin by saying 
that the chinchilla is so classified 
only because it likes to gnaw on 
hard substances, on wood, pumice, 
or stone, and because nature has 
equipped it with teeth that will 
grow some seven to ten inches a 
year unless subjected to hard 
usage or clipped periodically. Cer- 
tainly it possesses none of the re- 
pugnant characteristics of rats 
and mice. In appearance it is 
rather like the squirrel, though its 
body is somewhat shorter and 
rounder, its tail shorter and less 
bushy, and its fur infinitely more 
silky and profuse. 

Since so high a premium is 
placed on chinchilla fur, it might 
be well to consider the properties 
of that fur in some detail. In 
color, the chinchilla ranges from 
pearly grey back to white under- 
belly. If ruffled slightly, the back 
fur takes on a deep blue-grey hue. 
The extraordinary profusion of 
fur is accounted for by the fact 
that each hair follicle boasts from 
fifty to eighty fibers besides a 
single guard hair. Just as the por- 
cupine, if endangered, is able to 
release its quills, so the chinchilla 
is able to release tufts of fur to 
escape a captor, a talent that is 
happily absent from the pelt once 
it has been cured and sewn into a 
garment. 

Infrequent visitors to chin- 
chilla farms are apt to come 
away with the notion that their 
hosts are models of civilized de- 
portment; for chinchillas like to 
doze during the daylight hours to 
store up energy for nocturnal 
roughhouse. After dark they 
scamper about their cages and 
work out on treadmills while 


emitting cries that sound at times 
like tricycle horns, at others like 
rubber squeeze toys. 

As we suggested rather ob- 
liquely in our first paragraph, 
chinchillas tend to be somewhat 
prolifie. The average female will 
produce three litters of from one 
to five animals over a twelve- 
month period. The young are born 
fully furred and with a full set 
of teeth, which they have been 
known to use with striking effect 
an hour or two after birth. 

Although they are monogamous 
by nature—or at least a lot hap- 
pier with that mode of life than 
many human beings seem to be— 
chinchillas will adapt to poly- 
gamous breeding if given no al- 
ternative. Since the females, which 
are always larger than the males, 
are especially inclined to resist 
innovation, it is advisable to pro- 
vide the male with an escape 
hatch through which he may 
scamper while the female is con- 
strained by a plastic collar. 

Under normal circumstances, 
however, both males and females 
are peaceable, fastidious creatures 
given to dust bathing after the 
manner of certain species of 
birds. For that purpose, rounded 
troughs containing a finely 
powdered mixture of  fuller's 
earth and tale are placed in their 
cages daily so that they may 
frolic to their hearts’ content, us- 
ing quick jerks of their short 
hind legs to roll over and over 
in the blessed earth as if the regi- 
men of their lives provided no 
other pleasure quite so exquisite. 

Herbivorous by nature, chin- 
chillas are content in captivity 
with a diet of roughage supple- 
mented by enriched pellets, which 
they clasp with the fingers of 
their tiny front paws and eat in 
a sitting position very similar to 
that adopted by squirrels. To the 
consternation of economy-minded 
breeders, they blithely toss the 
pellets aside as soon as they have 
eaten precariously close to their 
fingers and take up fresh ones 
with practiced aplomb. In their 
defense, it must be said that they 
make partial restitution for that 
extravagant habit by not over- 
eating and by being generally 
considerate of their keeper's 
purse. 

As might be expected of ani- 
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mals celebrated for the unparal- 
leled richness of their coats and 
formerly at home at altitudes of 
over ten thousand feet, chinchil- 
las are impervious to low tem- 
peratures but quite vulnerable to 
high ones. Exposure to tempera- 
tures higher than ninety degrees, 
which, incredible as it seems at 
present, are not alien to this 
latitude, will cause them to suffer 
a condition that might be de- 
scribed, for want of a more 
scholarly term, as fatal dehydra- 
tion. Except for the three months 
of relative cold required to bring 
their coats to maximum fullness 
and luster, they are usually kept 
at room temperatures and pleased 
to have it so. 

For those who contemplate 
raising chinchillas for pleasure 
or profit, a word or two of cau- 
tion. For reasons best known to 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, the government has 
been reluctant to classify chin- 
chilla pelts as an essential crop 
and so provides no subsidy for 
the lean years when no one has 
$30,000 to invest in a fur coat. 
Thus when the novice pays from 
$250 to $500 for a mated pair of 
good stock and a cage to keep 
them in, he is more or less on 
his own. With patience, persever- 
ance, and reasonable luck, he may 
confidently expect to have 120 
animals, enough for a full-length 
coat, within five years. If he has 
managed within that five years to 
build up an immunity to their 
charm, he may expect to sell them 
for as much as sixty dollars 
apiece, or he may, like the Euro- 
pean  monarch we mentioned 
earlier, outfit his wife in the most 
costly manner yet devised. 


ANYONE 
among our 
readers whose 
spirit has been 
all but snuffed 
out by this age 
of technology 
will find, we hope, vicarious de- 
light and renewed strength in the 
exploits of a young housewife 
from Kennett Square. For our 
part, we are prouder than ever 
to number her among our friends. 

Last spring, our heroine and her 
husband—no coward himself—put 
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their last four and next twenty 
years’ savings into a development 
house after extracting a promise 
from the builder that it would be 
ready for occupancy when the 
Chester County fields lay fallow 
but not frosted over. When, on 
Veteran’s Day, the last of several 
hasty surveys revealed that the 
ground had not been trampled, let 
alone broken, they decided to re- 
cover their down payment and 
wrote to the builder with that ob- 
ject in mind. Three weeks later, 
after much polite, one-sided corre- 
spondence had produced no result, 
they resorted to that more direct 
means of communication—the tele- 
phone. 

But the builder had outguessed 
them. A cagey fellow, he had in- 
stalled an answering-recording de- 
vice which, after a brief orienta- 
tion course, invited the caller to 
speak clearly and distinctly into 
the mouthpiece at the sound of the 
first bell and to desist at the sound 
of the second. 


Well, no sooner had the husband 
put the phone down and told our 
young lady what he had heard than 
she dialed the number, drew her- 
self up to her full five and a half 
feet, and, without identifying her- 
self, told the rascal in no uncertain 
terms—terms that she would cer- 
tainly never, or very rarely, use in 
any other circumstances—j u s t 
what she thought of him. We were 
there once when the highly sensi- 
tized door of her eye-level oven 
slammed shut unexpectedly, giving 
her a nasty burn and causing her 
to drop a casserole of macaroni; 
recalling how articulate she was on 
that occasion, we are sure she used 
the time at her disposal between 
the two bells with stunning effect, 
that it was, unquestionably, her 
round. 


ALTHOUGH 
we are attempt- 
ing to maintain 
absolute neu- 
trality in the 
national flower 
controversy, we 
suspect a predisposition to favor 
the underdog will get the best of us 
before we finish this little piece and 
move us to come out strongly in 
favor of the marigold over the rose. 


It wasn’t many years ago that 
the marigold, though grudgingly 
tolerated for its hardiness and the 
vivid gold of its petals, was de- 
spised for the pungent odor that 
emanated from its foliage. Not so 
many summers ago that it was 
permitted to define truck patches 
loosely but forbidden access to the 
sacred precincts of the dooryard. 
That it should ever be brought into 
the house was unthinkable, unless, 
of course, its late-blooming habits 
left the housekeeper no choice. Had 
anyone suggested then that it 
might one day nudge out the rose 
to become the national flower he 
would have been pilloried in every 
garden club from Cape Nome to 
Nantucket; yet here we are, be- 
ginning to espouse just such a 
cause publicly, and without fear of 
reprisal. 


And all of this, mind you, has 
come about through the efforts of 
Mr. David Burpee of Doylestown, 
who, with the aid of a missionary 
in faraway China and the passive 
cooperation of the marigold itself, 
has transformed a once unsavory 
plant into a most innocuous one. 
For it was from a packet of seeds 
sent to him from a lonely outpost 
near the border of Tibet that Mr. 
Burpee, after much experimental 
crossbreeding, grew a single odor- 
less marigold plant that produced 
a single bloom of commendable size. 
To marigold fanciers (among whose 
number we are now firmly en- 
trenched) the rest is a history fit- 
tingly climaxed by Mr. Burpee’s 
recent trip to Washington to regis- 
ter officially as a marigold lobbyist. 


We hereby give notice to rose 
growers that the prize is not to be 
theirs merely for the asking. Of 
those who would argue that the ab- 
sence of odor is, at best, a negative 
virtue, we would demand a thorn- 
less rose. Of those who would 
argue that the unparalleled fra- 
grance of the rose assures its 
eventual triumph over the scent- 
less marigold, we would require 
patience. Given another twenty- 
five years, who knows but that 
Mr. Burpee and his colleagues— 
having, as it were, a clean slate 
to work with—might produce a 
scented marigold to put the rose 
to shame, to overwhelm the nose 
with its perfume even as it 
dazzles the eyes with its color. 
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JURY 
OF 
THEIR 
PEERS 


One of the highlights of the 1959 Phila- 
delphia Arts Festival now in progress is 
the regional Artists Equity-sponsored 
Show on exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art—a show that points up 
the wealth and variety of talent presently 
living and working in the Penn Country. 

Few people are aware of the problems 
attendant upon a show of such size and 
scope. Months of work by artists, Equity 
officials and the Museum were involved 
before the exhibition began to take shape. 

Finally, when five of the Museum’s 
larger galleries were overflowing with 
works of art, the ultimate problem had 
to be met—the selection of two hundred 
and fifty pieces from an overwhelming 
1,961 entries submitted. 

An all-artist jury of three painters and 
a sculptress were invited to undertake 
the job. This is the story of that jury, 
its working methods, its problems, and 
how they were solved. 


Surrounded by stacked paintings 

in Museum Gallery, jury begins work 
of selection. Seated in back row, 
third from left, is Henry Clifford, 
Museum Curator of Paintings and 
jury chairman ex officio. 
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Internationally famous art jury 
included, from top to bottom, 
New York painters Jack Tworkov, 
Adolph Dehn, Louis Bouche and 
sculptress Minna Harkavy. 
Philadelphia Equity president 
Morris Berd acted as observer. 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY JACK ROSEN 


Jide 


Surrounded by sculpture entries, Minna Harkavy makes preliminary 
inspection prior to final judging by all jury members. 
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the process of elimination 


Since the Equity exhibition was planned as an all-juried show, 
care was taken to bring together a jury whose members were 
representatives of both major art trends. 

Louis Bouche, whose murals can be found in the buildings of 
the Departments of Interior and Justice in Washington, D. C., 
was selected as typical of the representational school, while 
Polish-born Jack Tworkov, painter and teacher, was chosen for 
his recognized accomplishments in the abstract field. 

Both Adolph Dehn, several-time Guggenheim winner, painter 
and teacher, and Minna Harkavy, international-known sculptress 
who studied with Antoine Bourdelle in Paris, were selected for 
their interests in both fields. 


As jury leans forward for a closer 
look, Louis Bouche switches normal 
glasses for more powerful pair. 


In as eloquent a gesture as can 
be expressed, Minna Harkavy 
rejects drawing as unimpressive. 


As judging continued into the evening, 
both jury and museum attendants (belou 
began to reflect the effects of a long 

day. Judging began at 10 A.M. and | 
continued until 7:30 P.M. | 


Museum attendants did yeoman work, 
also had trouble with paintings 
including an upside down abstraction 
and a healthy curiosity as to what 

all the arguing was about as judges 
debated the merits of two paintings. 


e 
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Prior to final judging, museum officials go over 
ground rules with jury. Back to camera is Director 
Henri Marceau, at right is Vice-Director Carl Zigrosser. 


the final judgement 


Working with the ground rules laid down by 
the Museum—-primarily the limitation of space 
for only two hundred and fifty works of 
art—the judging went ahead smoothly and 
efficiently. Jury members agreed that if any 
one of their number liked a particular work, 
it was to be kept aside for final judging, whether 
the others agreed or not. 

Agreement and disagreement was generally 
unanimous as museum attendants paraded 
before the group, carrying from one to three 
(the entry limit) paintings. Slowly, the five 
galleries were emptied of their pieces and, 
early in the evening, all the preliminary judging 
had been completed. 

Foregoing dinner, the jury began their work 
on the final selections. Here, discussions grew 
more heated as jurors fought over the merits 
and non-merits of individual works. Finally, 
the job was completed and the weary jury 
congratulated themselves on producing what 
they considered to be a good show—“better 
than a lot of New York shows” as one juror 
put it. 

The final score: 1961 entries and two hun- 
dred and seventy-two accepted, twenty-two 
more than had been planned for. E 


During final judging, 
abstractionist Jack 
Tworkov defends his 
choice of one work 
over objections of 
other jurors, even to 
the point of delaying 
its removal by 
museum attendants, 
while asking for 
reconsideration. 

He got it. 


At end of long day. jurors wait at entrance to 
museum as cars arrive to take them to late dinner. 


„ 


Artist-faculty members of the Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Broad and Pine Streets, at meeting. 


Artists of Tomorrow 


BY DAVID MANN 


Tar French sculptor Brancusi, as daring in his 
use of words as in his use of marble, once said, “When 
we are no longer children, we are already dead.” 
While they may not have used those precise words 
to express precisely the same thought, our art edu- 
cators have long recognized the importance of nurtur- 
ing in the child his wide-eyed approach to the world 
about him and helping him to retain it throughout 
his pursuit of technical skill; they recognize that 
the untrammeled imagination is the wellspring of 
creative effort. The imagination is there—in varying 
degrees, to be sure, but there—and the purpose of 
art education is to teach first the child, then the 
apprentice, and finally the accomplished technician, to 
use it with greater and greater effect. 

When we consider that 99% of our children go to 
elementary school, 75% of them to high school, and 
an ever-increasing number to college or art school, 
the importance of art education along the whole aca- 
demic range becomes even more apparent. How, we 
might ask ourselves, are our local educators taking 
advantage of so splendid an opportunity to enrich the 
aesthetic lives of their charges? What precedents have 
they to work with? What progress have they made? 

To begin with, they have a distinguished backdrop 
to work against. Many of the finest artists of the 
American past have worked and taught in Philadel- 
phia and the neighboring countryside. 

The painter Charles Wilson Peale, who lived from 
1741 to 1827 and established one of the world’s first 
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scientific museums in Philadelphia by arranging 
articles before painted backgrounds—to ‘‘rebuild the 
world in miniature," as he put it—was also the 
founder of the first art school in the United States, 
now the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Among the great 19th century artists to teach at 
the Academy was Thomas Eakins, who provoked a 
tempest by exposing the young women of his class to 
what a journalist, in a moment of outrage, or perhaps 
of inspiration, called “the absolute nude." Eakins was 
fired for his imprudence but not professionally ostra- 
cized, for he remained in Philadelphia to paint with 
uncompromising realism and to influence the work of 
his contemporaries and juniors. Among the best- 
known students of the post-Eakins era were George 
Luks, William Glackens, John Sloan, and Everett 
Shinn, all of whom lived and worked well into the 
present century. Under the inspired teaching of 
Robert Henri, the four painters evolved a style known 
as the “Ash-Can School,” a sobriquet they earned by 
painting the commonplace—and sometimes seamy— 
realities. 

Mary Cassatt, the celebrated painter whose career 
spanned the last quarter of the 19th century and the 
first quarter of the present century, chose to study 
and paint in Paris and so was not widely recognized 
during her lifetime in her native Philadelphia. Her 
one visit home prompted a reporter to give equal 

continued on page 28 


Oldest art school in country, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts typifies high standards 
of Philadelphia art schools. 
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space to her relationship to the President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, her apprenticeship to the arts, 
and her ownership of what was reputed to be the 
smallest Pekinese dog in the world. Indirectly, how- 
ever, her influence on local artists and art patrons 
was considerable. At her entreaties, wealthy collectors 
among her friends began to purchase revolutionary 
masterpieces of European art and thus to stimulate 
local artistic interest and activity. 

These are a few of the major figures of the past 
who, as teachers or as artists or as both, provided 
the context upon which contemporary art teachers 
must build. 

The Great Depression, which occurred soon after the 
deaths of Mary Cassatt and Robert Henri and proved 
so disastrous for business and industry, had an almost 
salutary effect on art and art education. Apart from 
the fact that artists, generally an economically de- 
pressed group, found themselves in no worse straits 
than many other trade and professional segments of 
the population, the government-sponsored programs 
of that period actually gave new impetus to the arts 
at a time of stifled activity in virtually every other 
department of national life. So great was that impetus 
that many art historians regard the early and middle 
1930’s as a golden era of American art. 

Many of the local art centers that offer instruction 
are, chronologically at least, a product of that era. 
The Wayne Center was organized in 1930, the Wal- 
ingford Center in 1933, the Bryn Mawr and Chester 
County Centers in 1937. Two art organizations, the 
Conshohocken Art League and the Phillips Mill Com- 
munity Association, antedate those four centers, the 
former having been founded in 1923 and the latter 
in 1927. The Cheltenham Center and the Woodmere 
Gallery were both organized in 1940, the Norristown 
Art League in 1944, the Arts and Crafts League of 
Delaware County in 1947, and Allens Lane in the 
early years of this decade. 

In our public and private schools, our colleges and 
art schools, the progress made in the past few decades 


has been impressive. Under the direction of Earl 
Milliette of the Board of Education, Jack Bookbinder 
has used American art history to interpret our culture 
in the public schools of Philadelphia. An index to his 
success and to the dynamic policies of the Board of 
Education Arts Division is to be found in the regional 
scholastic exhibitions held annually at the main Gim- 
bel Brothers store, the next of which is scheduled for 
February 21st. Besides serving as a catalyst, the 
exhibition offers the gifted young artist his first 
opportunity to be seen publicly, a thrill comparable 
to that which his athletically inclined classmate finds 
in playing on the first-string basketball team. 

The work in private schools, doubtless because they 
lack a central agency to coordinate activity and in- 
spire faculty members with enthusiasm and ideas, 
has been comparatively uneven, though in some in- 
stances no less distinguished. For twenty-five years 
artist Hobson Pittman did outstanding work at 
Friends Central in Overbrook. 

On the more specialized, more intensive college 
level, the quality and diversity of art education offered 
in this area is second to none in the country, not ex- 
cluding that great metropolis ninety miles to the 
north. The Academy of the Fine Arts is devoted ex- 
clusively to fine arts instruction and offers its 172 
day students and 110 evening students the invaluable 
personal criticism and guidance of a faculty com- 
posed of well-known artists. 

The Stella Elkins Tyler School of Fine Arts in 
Elkins Park, a branch of Temple University, was 
founded in 1934 by Boris Blai on the premise that 
each student entering the school should have an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with all media of 
artistic expression. The day enrollment of Tyler num- 
bers 217 students, the night enrollment 171, and the 
Saturday classes for children, 105. 

Founded in 1876 as part of the same non-profit 
corporation which  administers the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, the Museum School at Broad and 
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RUDOLPH SERKIN—MUSIC 

"Philadelphia is fully cognizant of the great privilege it enjoys... having among its citizens one 
of the greatest living pianists in the world . .. fortunate, too, are those yet unrecognized tal- 
ents . . . nurtured and developed under his tutelage. Child prodigy, teacher, virtuoso and humani- 


tarian . . . he is a continual source of pride and pleasure to his adopted city.” 


J. WALLACE KELLY —SCULPTURE 

"His sculptural achievements . . . on publie display for all to enjoy . .. have won a recognition 
of his talent and deserved fame. As a teacher . . . he shares his talents with others . . . con- 
tributing immeasurably to the development of sculpture. His statue of "The Ploughman' in the 
Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial. . . the bronze figure of ‘Moses’ in the Fleisher Memorial 


. stand as a tribute to his sculptural genius." 


CA'THERINE DRINKER BOWEN-—LITERATURE 
to state the thanks of a city on behalf of its people for the countless hours of joy de- 
rived from sharing through her writings the lives of great personalities who otherwise might 
remain fleeting shadows through history. Her love of justice has prompted her to seek out as 
literary subjects great jurists . . . and by so acquainting the public with them has furthered the 


cause of justice through her writings.” 


ANDREW WYETH 


r 


PAINTING 


. . there have been famous families of distinguished artists. This artist is of such a family. 


Independent of all fashion, his paintings . . . give the comfort of the familiar . . . permanent 
.. through the intensity of his vision, his mastery of the brush, his concept of content. He 
chooses to reside among us . . . paint that which he sees about us, thus recording . . . for pos- 


terity the beauty and charm of our home land." 


VINCENT G. KLING—ARCHITECTURE 
. . . As a moving force in the creation of Penn Center . . . he has been instrumental in cre- 
ating a site that has brought a new look to this city. His talents . . . have brought honor to 
him and glory to this city where he has chosen to perpetuate his well-deserved fame . . . He 
has succeeded in meshing the old with the new without sacrificing any of the traditional 


Jg 


beauty of this city . . .' 


PAUL DOUGLAS—THEATER 

"His great success in the theater, achieved after the age of forty, causes him to stand as an 
example to youth that perseverance and patience must walk hand-in-hand with talent . . . As 
he has perpetuated his fame, his talents have continued to grow, and through his successes . . . 


his native city has shared in the reflected glory of his abilities." 
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CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN ANDREW WYETH 


PAUL DOUGLAS 


LOOK Magazine Photo 


VINCENT G. KLING 


In the Philadelphia community s long and 


proud association with the arts, painting has been, 


from the very beginning, perhaps our finest tradition. 


From Pealeand Stuart through Eakins and Homer. 
to Watkins and Wyeth, the Philadelphia roster of 


great names in American painting is an impressive one. 


In recognition of the 1959 Philadelphia Arts 
Festival, the Pennsylvania Traveler this month 
presents a representative selection of the work of 


artists from the Penn Country. 


ARN Willson Peale (1741-1827), prolific 
painter and father ofa large artistic family, paints him- 
self in the museum he founded in the Independence 
Hall area. "The Artist in His Museum" is in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts (PAFA). 
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A dw Wyeth, who won the painting award 
at the Philadelphia Arts Festival, though still a 


very young man, paints with lyrical sombreness 


the America he knows; a lone bicyclist on an 


empty road, a single sail on a quiet sea. 


e 


e 

b. White Way" by John Sloan (1871-1950) 
in the Philadelphia Museum collection is an 
excellent example of the work of the reporter- 
realists who started their careers by doing 
illustrations in Philadelphia newspapers. 


ET. B. McCarter, born in Norristown in 1864, 
died in Philadelphia in 1942. Although he taught at 
the Pennsylvania Academy for nearly forty years, he 


was opposed to every institutional aspect of aca- 


demic control in both teaching and painting. (PAFA) 


Po NM B. Carles (1882-1952) was a respected 
artist-teacher at the Pennsylvania Academy, one 
of the first American artists to use struc- 


tural color in handsomely composed, radiantly 


alive still lifes. (Joseph Wood Coll., Horsham) 
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| EUR Watkins (1894-), winner of the first 
painting prize in the Pittsburgh International in 
1931, is one of the country's most respected artist- 
teachers, admired for his artistic integrity 
and gifts as a colorist. (Private Collection) 


ee 
SS corm over Taos” by John Marin (1890-1953) 


is Marin at his best. He captures nature’s big move- 


ments in a linear stenography acutely observed 
and poetically executed. (National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. Alfred Stieglitz Collection) 


ee 
T. Agnew Clinic” by Thomas Eakins, one of 


the first realists in the country (1844-1916) is a 
dramatic documentation of a scene at a clinic 
by one of the most controversial artist-teach- 


ers of his time. (University of Pennsylvania) 


e “eye-deceiving” still life by William 
Harnett (1848-1892) in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art reflects a concern with textures and a 
tantalizing realism that anticipated the con- 


temporary interest in form for its own sake. 


he fantasy in the IBM collection in New York 
is the work of the dreamer-mystic Albert Ryder 
(1847-1917), who saw only what he wished to see, 


painted with poetic intensity turbulent seas and 


skies and haunted men in thick, sombre colors. 


A recent purchase of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art is “Gloucester Farm" by Winslow Homer 
(1836-1910). His scenes of American Life, so long 
popular with everyone except the critics, have, 


in recent years, been more and more admired. 


DUE Hicks, a Quaker sign-painter (1780- 
1849), who painted with a child-like directness and 


charm, gives us a fanciful picture of Twining 


Farm in Newtown. His religious allegories 


have a primitive forcefulness and ingratiation. 


ee 
EL. Treaty with the Indians," in the collec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy, was painted by 
the versatile artist-teacher Benjamin West (1738- 
1820). Born in rural Pennsylvania, he settled in 
London and became president of the Royal Academy. 


Í. this portrait of Mrs. Travis in the collection 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Gilbert Stuart 
(1724-1772) “nailed the face to the canvas” with 
the skill that made him one of the most success- 


ful and respected portrait painters of his time. 
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BY HAROLD MARCUS 


THEN Philadelphia was little more than a 
group of buildings set into the mud flats of 

the Delaware it was already showing signs of 
becoming a thriving theater town. Professional 
companies of strolling players had appeared on 
the scene by 1723 to the dismay of the puritanic 
element that made up much of the populace. In 
order to forestall a complete breakdown of 
morals in the community, the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly was behooved to pass what may have 
been the first “Blue Law“ -a rather comprehen- 
sive prohibition on "stage plays, masks, revels” 
and other “rude and riotous sports." For a while 
it appeared that the alert conscience of the solons 
had successfully intercepted a dangerous tend- 
ency among their colonial charges. Entries in 
the history books for the next twenty years are 
almost non-existent, although it is probable that 
groups of English actors—who had made a long 
and perilous journey and were in no mood to 
take their leave so quickly of a civilized clearing 
in the wilderness—gave bootleg performances 
that were well-attended. By 1745 the influence of 
the self-appointed guardians of the public weal 
was sufficiently undermined by growing numbers 
of “degenerate” immigrants to permit perform- 
ers to go about in broad daylight posting notices 
of coming theatrical events. Last-ditch resist- 
ance failed to reverse the trend and Philadel- 
phia’s abandonment to the devil was complete. 
Until the middle of the 19th century the the- 
atrical heart of America was located in an area 
bounded in the east and west by Sixth and Ninth 
Streets, respectively, with Arch Street its north- 
ern perimeter and Walnut its southern. Phila- 
delphia was the major port of entry for cultural 
imports from England and the names of some of 
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the mother country's finest actors graced the 
rosters of local companies. Success or failure of 
whole seasons turned on the popularity of the 
performers who, from the moment of arrival 
at a wharf on Delaware Avenue, were fiercely 
lionized by a devoted theater public. The play, 
which clearly was not the thing, was usually a 
bit of melodramatic fluff with a title like “The 
Distrest Mother" or “The Lying Valet," whose 
fragile appeal was such as to send it into an 
early and unlamented obscurity. The residential 
companies suffered from the uncertain loyalties 
of their leading players, but one group became 
entrenched firmly enough to spend the spring 
and summer in Baltimore and Washington—the 
precursor of the road companies of today. 

Despite the popularity of the actors it was 
necessary to offer other attractions in addition 
to the play, and these would range from eques- 
trian exhibitions (a favorite of the day) to re- 
citals by sopranos in the eclipse of their careers. 
No opportunity to present added lures was neg- 
lected and even Washington’s death in 1799 oc- 
casioned some invention by the proprietors of 
the Chestnut Street Theater. The interior of the 
auditorium was hung with crepe, the band played 
“Washington’s March” and assorted dirges and 
when the curtain went up it revealed in the 
center of the stage a tomb bedizened with pa- 
triotic decorations, a tasteful afterthought that 
did not go unappreciated by the more discrimi- 
nating in the audience. 

By 1850 Philadelphia had been unseated as 
America’s leading city. The trade of the world 
had discovered the port of New York; the main- 
streams of fashion and commerce moved north- 
ward and with them went the theater. Not that 
Philadelphia’s lusty appetite for the drama sud- 
denly abated. Resident companies continued to 
flourish and shows that originated in New York 
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usually looked upon Philadelphia as a place 
where they could find additional financial reward 
after exhausting their local source of revenue. 
But whereas previously Philadelphia had been 
considered the only world worthy of conquest by 
traveling actors, it was now to New York that 
they went to file their claim to success. Ulti- 
mately the star performer’s reluctance to take 
up anything more than temporary lodging out- 
side New York sapped the vigor of local com- 
panies and made their audiences increasingly 
dependent on touring groups of players—a cir- 
cumstance that has shaped the destiny of the 
theater in Philadelphia down to the present. 

The theater in Philadelphia today is a com- 
muter between the summer and winter seasons. 
From September to April it can best be char- 
acterized as a “try-out” town. Its theatrical bill 
of fare is almost exclusively composed of fledg- 
ling dramas hopefully launched by their sponsors 
away from the prying eyes of the New York 
critics. The idea, as everyone knows, is to give 
producers an opportunity to “tighten” the show 
under cover of out-of-town darkness. There is a 
certain element of pride in its being a “try-out” 
city—only New Haven and Boston are as for- 
tunately blessed—and a sizeable body of local 
lore has grown out of it. Probably the most 
persistent and best-known dogma is that Phila- 
delphia is a tough town” or as one performer 
put it, *Audiences here sit on their hands," the 
implication being that any one able to elicit 
applause in a Philadelphia house could make 
friends with the devil. There seems to be a di- 
vided body of opinion on the accuracy of the 
legend; the more vehement school of thought, 
composed of people directly connected with local 
show business and more aware of its agonies, 
refuses to credit it at all. They claim that pro- 
continued on page 65 
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Little Gallery owners Janet Fleisher and 
Eunice Leopold aimed at under $100 
market. Today, with Paris gallery 
added, aim is higher. 


In early summer, artists flock to Rittenhouse Square to 
display their work on clotheslines. Both quality and 
sales have improved in the past two decades. 
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Artist-teacher Julius Bloch initiates contemporary department at Newman Galleries with retrospective show. 
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more seers, more doers, more buyers 


The Booming Art Market 


E. the fourteen years since World War 
II, a benign revolution has brought an 
ever-expanding, more and more sympathetic 
participating and buying audience to art 
centers and galleries in and about Phila- 
delphia. 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
our unique exhibition centers—the Art 
Alliance and the Print Club—our many 
suburban centers and excellent art schools 
and our new suburban galleries have 
played key roles as educators and animators. 

It is true that some of our commercial 
galleries have found the local market slug- 
gish and have closed their doors, complain- 
ing that Philadelphia collectors are in- 
clined to do their buying in New York or 
abroad. 

However, as if to disprove these con- 
tentions, hundreds of young people have 
in the last ten years bought their first 
original work of art at the Print Club, at 
an art center, or at one of the newer, 
smaller galleries in the city or suburbs. For 
the plush walls, the soft lights, the uni- 
formed attendants associated with prosper- 
ous galleries catering to the very rich in- 
timidated those of modest means until the 
1930’s, when government-sponsored com- 
munity centers welcomed young people and 
introduced them to art-buying at their own 
economic level—good prints at modest 
prices. 

The renaissance in the graphic arts en- 
couraged larger and larger prints and more 
and more color. The silk-screen or seri- 
graph process, a fairly inexpensive method 
permitting the use of many colors, opened 
up a new visual world to those with fairly 
limited means. 

Art classes for amateurs, keeping pace 
with these trends, awakened widespread 
interest and stimulated respect for the 
creative process. Circulating exhibitions of 
contemporary art, once confined to museums 
and galleries, have become frequent attrac- 
tions at schools, libraries, clubs, churches, 
and recreation centers. 

In a curiously relevant comment, John 


BY GERTRUDE BENSON 


Singleton Copley, one of the boldest of 
colonial painters, once remarked, “There is 
a kind of luxury in seeing, as well as there 
is in eating and drinking; the more we in- 
dulge, the less are we to be restrained.” Learn- 
ing through seeing dispels antagonism and 
whets the aesthetic appetite for lectures, 
symposiums, and self-expression. 

Probably there is no more telling sign 
of the artistic renaissance now in progress 
than the sudden appearance in drug stores 
and railroad stations of inexpensive art 
books. All over the city and suburbs, cul- 
tural browsing centers have sprung up in 
improbable places to give new courage to 
those who are trying to take art books out 
of the luxury class and art criticism away 
from the pedants. Thomas Flexner’s lively 
pocket history of American art with its fifty- 
two illustrations has become a national best- 
seller. Such popular magazines as Life and 
Look have become more and more courage- 
ous in their approaches to contemporary art. 
Even when hostile or jocular, as it occasion- 
ally is in some periodicals, art coverage 
produces desirable results: curiosity, then 
interest, and finally sympathy and under- 
standing. 

So widespread has interest in current 
art become that even banks and department 
stores have taken up the cause. Virtually 
every department store that serves Phila- 
delphia and its environs has shown con- 
temporary art to more and more receptive 
audiences. The free libraries, and especially 
the Logan Square library, have long done 
excellent work in the same direction. Each 
year, the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust has 
opened its doors to a regional exhibition 
of work from over 25 community art centers. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
has an active adult class that holds regular 
exhibits of commendable quality. 

Our vertical civilization carries within 
itself an antidote for its own limitations, 
a wholesome decentralizing trend that dis- 
perses more and more art to suburban areas. 
Dissatisfaction with the narrowing cultural 
pipelines from the metropolitan area has 

continued on page 70 
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ART 
FOR 
EVERYBODY 


Working from same model, physicist Walter Steuber of 
Springfield, dentist William Navin of Chester 

and grandmother W. Lillian McCallister of Drexel 

Hill practice their art at Wallingford. 


Ll the Penn Country is experiencing a renaissance in the arts, 


PHOTOGRAPHS nowhere is this upsurge of creativity more apparent than in the 
rapid rise of the community art center—a neighborhood phenom- 
BY JAMES DRAKE enon whose growth and spread has become all-embracing, bringing 


together as it does the busy bank president and the bored house- 
wife in a healthy communion with the arts. 

The idea of a community art center is not new—the Chester 
County Art Association and the Wayne Art Center were established 
in the early 30’s—but in recent years, as more and more people have 
begun to recognize a need within themselves for creative activity, 


Long a basic art form, modern dance classes head the popularity list at most centers. 


> centers have been springing up in almost every community and 
neighborhood in the Penn Country. 

I : As the centers have developed, so have their members. The arts 
| no longer hold mysteries for them, and while few have illusions 

about their chances of success in these often-difficult fields, many 

are developing into more than adequate painters, sculptors, dancers, 
| musicians and actors. More important than fame or success, how- 
| ever, are the opportunities for creative outlets offered to a multi- 
| tude of people. For them, the world of the art center is a new and 
| stimulating world where the art exhibit has replaced the family 
| wash on the clothesline, the painting that has to be done has 
| — = nothing to do with the side of the house that’s had to get done for 
| TN ' kd years—it is a world of fulfillment, personal satisfaction and self- 


discovery. 

Typieal of many of the organizations is the Community Arts 
Center in Wallingford, a group that grew out of a one-day art 
festival and has now become a year-round center with more than 
eight hundred members, three large buildings and twenty courses 
ranging from painting to puppetry. 
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Teenagers at Allens Lane 
Art Center rehearse 

play which will be 
performed at Center. 


At Fleisher Art Memorial 
advertising copywriter James 
Eysler spends his spare 

time as an amateur painter. 


Creative expression is a basic need 


Membership fees are held to a minimum at most centers—usually 
between five and ten dollars per year per person—and cooperation 
from local government in the leasing of vacant land or the rental 
of buildings at nominal costs has helped spur the growth of all the 
centers. 

From the largest, the privately-endowed Woodmere Art Gallery 
with its membership of more than 1500, to the youthful Levittown 
Artists’ Association with its thirty members and meager facilities, 
art centers throughout the Penn Country are breaking down arti- 
ficial barriers and bringing art to the people. 

As one liberated housewife put it, applying her paints to a 
canvas, “If my husband could watch his creative little wife cre- 
atively making beds, experiencing the soulful joys of washing the 
dishes and then bringing all the creative powers into play to wash 
the floors with consummate artistry—if he could see all this and 
still give me that old saw about a woman’s place and that house- 
keeping can be creative—well, he’d probably wind up with a cre- 
atively wielded mop draped over his handsome, non-creative head!” 

Creative expression is a basic human need—and nowhere is this 
need fulfilled for more people than in the community art center. M 


Pottery classes offer 
practical projects as well 
as opportunities for 
creative expression. 


Music instruction, such as this class 
in folk guitar led by George Britton, 
is included as part of the courses 
offered by the larger centers. 


Gaining experience while they bring 
good theater to the community, members 
of the Palette Players of the 

Cheltenham Art Center study under 

the directorship of Richard Grayson. 
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Art centers offer many courses for 
the very young, including early 
ballet training and dance 
improvisation, a subject well suited 

| to the inhibition-free youngsters. 


Art exhibitions by center members 

never fail to draw huge crowds. 
Over 1,000 people attended opening 
' day at a recent Woodmere Galleries show. 


Philadelphia’s music belongs as much 


to the amateurs as to the professionals 


iL. THE world of music, Phila- 
delphia is a name synonymous 
with professional excellence. Two 
organizations immediately come to 
mind as the foremost contributors 
to this enviable reputation: the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Curtis Institute of Music. Our 
orchestra has toured abroad as an 
impressive example of that pe- 
culiarly American achievement, the 
privately subsidized symphony or- 
chestra. The Curtis Institute, since 
its inception in 1924, has become 
a mecca for young students wish- 
ing to enter the precarious terrain 
of the music profession. Its faculty 
has numbered such great musical 
names as Hofmann, Sembrich, 
Scalero, Zimbalist, Serkin, Lan- 
dowska, Backhaus, Luboschutz; 
graduates like Samuel Barber, Gian 
Carlo Menotti, Oscar Shumsky, 
Anna Moffo, Frank  Guarrera, 
Eugene Istomin, Edna Phillips and 
countless others less well known 
have brought honor to it. Yet both 
these highly professional organiza- 
tions have their roots in the 
activities of musical amateurs. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, formed 
though it has been by conductors 
Scheel, Pohlig, Stokowski and 
Ormandy, could not have existed if 
amateurs like the late Mrs. Edward 
G. McCollin had not helped to or- 
ganize it. The Curtis Institute, 
which concerns itself only with 
young musicians of professional 
calibre, began as the dream of an 
amateur, the then Mrs. Edward 
Bok, now Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist. 
The aura of fame surrounding 
these two organizations should not, 
however, obscure our view of other 
groups and individuals here. 
“Philadelphia is not really a musi- 


Philadelphia’s Academy of Music in the 
nineteenth century, the scene of many musical triumphs. 
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cal town,” we are apt to say, and 
yet there is an enormous amount 
of musical activity. 


In addition to the Orchestra, 
there are more than fifteen other 
orchestras! There are the Phila- 
delphia Little Symphony, the New 
Chamber Orchestra, the Amerita 
Chamber Orchestra and an orches- 
tra for almost every locality in the 
Penn Country. 

We have several music schools 
such as the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, the New School 
of Music, the Academy of Vocal 
Arts, the Settlement Music School, 
the Jenkintown Music Studios, the 
Clarke Conservatory, the Junto 
School, the Coombs College-Orn- 
stein School of Music, the Granoff 
Musie School and the music de- 
partments of our colleges and 
universities. 

In the area of chamber music, 
Penn Country groups include the 
American Society of Ancient In- 
struments, the Contemporary 
Chamber Music Society, the Curtis 
Quartet, the String-Art Quartet, 
the Philadelphia Woodwind Quin- 
tet, and the Community Chamber 
Music Groups. 

Choruses? Temple University 
alone has five different choruses! 
Besides the choruses of churches, 
seminaries, clubs and colleges, 
there is a chorus wherever twelve 
or more people get together; 
thanks to that Johnny Appleseed 
of choruses, Mrs. Elaine Brown, 
department stores, business 
houses, banks and hospitals have 
their own  choruses. Just as 
in the orchestral field, each area 
has its own chorus. Then there are 
The Singing City, the Mendelssohn 
Club, the Paul Roberts Choir, the 


Francis Hopkinson, Declaration of 
Independence signer and composer 
of America’s first secular song. 


Kalmuck Ensemble (Buddhist), the 
New Choral Society, the Phila- 


_ delphia Cotillion Society the Jun- 


germaennerchor, the Fortnightly 
Club, and literally dozens of others. 

There are several active or- 
ganizations such as the Art AI- 
liance, the 139-year-old Musical 
Fund Society, the Cheltenham 
Community Concerts, the  Tri- 
County Concerts, the Philadelphia 
Record Society, the Co-Opera Com- 
pany, the Matinee Music Club, the 
Orpheus Club, the Coffee Concerts, 
the Philadelphia Composers Forum, 
an outgrowth of the Helen Weiss 
Foundation, and the newly formed 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Conductors 
and Composers. 

There is the Free Library, with 
its free concerts sponsored by the 
Friends of Music, its immense 
musie division that includes the 
Fleisher Collection, the gift of the 
late Edwin A. Fleisher, and the 
Drinker Choral Library, founded 
by Henry S. Drinker, both ama- 
teurs. Many of our churches and 
synagogues have music services of 
sterling quality. Our public schools 
and private schools have well- 
trained orchestras, choruses and 
chamber groups that perform 
publicly. There are several “good 
music stations" such as WFLN, 
WHYY, WFIL-FM and WRPI. We 
have two major music publishers, 

continued on page 72 
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Shown here are four of the styles 


created for the Crystal Ball in 1957: 


(above) Mimosa yellow peau de soie short 
formal with beaded flying panels, by Jo Cope- 
land of Patullo. 


(right) The sinuous elegance of a sheath is 
enhanced by the bright glitter of bugle beading 
in contrasting bands of silver and white covered 
by a demure coat of white taffeta, by Irene of 
California. Her companion wears a classic ball 
gown in white bengalene elaborately em- 
broidered with paillette sequins and bugle 
beads, designed by Roxanne for Samuel Winston. 


(facing page) The singing colors of the Orient 
find expression in a dramatic evening ensemble 
covering pale blue satin with a sweeping coat 
of vivid chartreuse taffeta. The headdress 
matches the jewelled gown in this costume 
designed by Bill Blass of Anna Miller. 


THE ART 
IN FASHION 


The banners of fashion, probably the oldest of 
mankind’s arts, are carried in Philadelphia by 
the local chapter of the Fashion group, an organ- 
ization of just over 100 women devoted to the 
elevation of the standards of style. The Fashion 
Wing of the Philadelphia Museum, the focal point 
and sole beneficiary of the activities of this group, 
contains a comprehensive collection of fashions 
from the 18th century through today, an extensive 
fashion reportorium, and also sponsors and runs 
a seminar at the Museum School. For the opening 
of the Fashion Wing in 1947, and for the Crystal 
Ball on its tenth anniversary, a number of the 
country’s top designers contributed special crea- 
tions to the Wing’s permanent collection. A num- 
ber of these creations, together with a group of 
today’s latest styles, will be a highlight of the 
Arts Festival Open House on February 6th. 


> 


Winners of prizes in their media, 

Steve Tomar of Cynwyd, 

Patrick Procaccino of Vineland, Jean 
Galbreath of Florida, and Lennart 
Johnson of Connecticut, study 

a sculpture by Mitchell Sielicki, 

victim of a recent motor accident. 

The student exhibition 

at the Museum School of Art had 

as its theme “Symbols of Brotherhood.” 
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An impressive addition to the skyline 
of Doylestown, the new 

Bucks County Courthouse building, 
if not nearing completion, is 
at least well under way. 

Official notification to that effect 
was given early in January, 

when a flag was flown 

from the top story of the building 
for the first time. 


< 


For service to the graphic arts industry 
above and beyond the call of duty, 

Frank M. Sherman of Darby, 

founder and past executive of the 
International Typographic 

Composition Association, 

was given the sixth Hamilton Paper Company 
“Man of the Year" award. 

On the left is Hugo H. Hanson, 

Board Chairman of the Hamilton Company. 


< 


Chester County’s new prison 

farm building in West Chester gets 

a vital statistic mortared into 

place. The man with the trowel 

is C. Gilbert Hazlett, chairman of the 
county commissioners. Sharing honors, 
in the usual order, are Commissioner 
Jesse W. Cox, Stephen Reilly, 
solicitor for the prison, and 
Commissioner Henry P. Corcoran. 


By January 8th, the ground had 
thawed sufficiently to permit 

A. J. Fleisher of Wyncote, Chairman of 
the Old York Road 

Sheltered Workshop Committee to start 
a $70,800 building for that organization 
in Willow Grove 

are Goodwill Industries" 


With him 


Sydney Lebarre, Abington Commissioner 
Eugene Riley, and 
Reeves. 


builder Norman 


BOARD 
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Marian Anderson, who needs 
no introduction here or abroad, and 
Dr. Emily Mudd, who helps married 
people solve marital problems 

with conspicuous success, received the 
Gimbel National Award and the 27th 
Annual Gimbel Philadelphia Award 
respectively from Bruce A. Gimbel, 
who is president of the store 

that bears his surname. 


If the spokesmen for the 
Brandywine Valley Association on 

the right seem pleased, 

it is because their plan for an 

$11,455,000 Brandywine Basin Project 

had just been accepted 

by state and local officials of 

Pennsylvania and Delaware in Downingtown. 
Left to right: Clayton Hoff, 

Ivan McKeever, Maurice Goddard, and 
Peter Short, Jr. 


< 


Each year the Pennsylvania Farmer 
magazine honors state farmers 

who have made significant contributions 
to agriculture. Among the recipients 

at the Farm Show in Harrisburg 

were the Wentz brothers, turkey. 

farmers of Ambler. Clockwise in the 
picture are editor Norman Reber, Mmes. eee 
George and Harry Wentz, and : 2 
brothers George and Harry. 


* 


That theatrical producers are not always 
elderly, crotchety gentlemen 

is evident from this picture of Clarke 
Dunham, taken at the opening of 
Grahame Green's play “The Potting Shed” 
at the 43rd Street Theater 

in Philadelphia. 

With him are Mrs. Dunham 

and, on the right, director Bill Penn. 


< 


The Union Society for the 
Detection of Horse Thieves and the 
Recovery of Stolen Property, 

a militant group that takes the law 
into its own hands, recently hanged 
Benny Bengough, coach and scout 
for the Phillies, at Melrose 

Riding Academy. Jovial witnesses in 
foreground are President Harold Pike, 
Judge Adrian Bonnelly, State 
Auditor Charles Smith. 


Clad in splendid vestments and flanked 
by attendants and choir boys, 

His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Joseph YwEn, formerly of Honan 
Province in China, stands 

before the new wing of St. Monica’s 
School in Berwyn, which, 

along with a convent for the 

Sisters of the Parish, 

he dedicated in January. 


< 


The noted composer Romeo Cascarino, 
at the piano, discusses his score 

for a new ballet entitled 

“Pygmalion” with Norman Craig, 
artistic director for 

the Philadelphia Civic Ballet Company. 
Scheduled for a February 20th premiere, 
the ballet will feature 

dancers Alicia Alonso and Igor 
Youskevitch at the Academy of Music. 


< 


Among recent judicial appointees 

in Philadelphia 

was Raymond Pace Alexander, 

who is shown next to Mrs. Alexander 
with Francis Shunk Brown, Jr., President 
of the Fourth Common Pleas Court, 

after taking oath 

as a common pleas judge. 

Also appointed to judicial vacancies 

were Joseph E. Gold and David L. Ullman. 


GARDENS 


The Artist and the Flower 


Flowers are Hobson Pittman’s 
sonnets to nature. One of Philadel- 
phia’s best-known artist-teachers, 
Pittman is a painstaking worker, 
his own most exacting critic and a 
superb colorist. 

His disciplined 
may be inconspicuous, 


workmanship 
but the 


blush and pulse of life felt in his 
best work come slowly, the result 


of years of observation, training 
and experience. These photographs 
do not do justice to his delicate 
pastels; the camera cannot capture 
the subtle elegance of his technique. 
Pittman is content with a few 
flowers in a simple container, a 
faded blossom, a drooping leaf, for 
he loves the nostalgic inferences in 
yesterday’s fragrances. Just as 
there can be challenge and satis- 
faction in arrangements of dried 
blossoms and leafless branches, 
which create linear relationships 
of their own, so Pittman works for 
every nuance of light, color and 
curving rhythm with endless pa- 
tience and trained sensibilities, 
whether the flowers are garden- 
fresh or dying, for both yesterday 
and today, both life and death have 
their own beauty for this artist. 
When asked what flower he en- 
joyed especially, he said, “I’ve al- 
ways thought the poppy was so 
delicate, so evasive. Dying flowers 
also interest me  enormously— 
where there's nothing left but that 


complete physical relaxation that 


comes with approaching death. 
When it no longer stands and is 
beginning to collapse—that's the 
moment that fascinates me as an 
artist." 

For garden club members who 
enjoy arranging flowers his advice 
is: “Look at the flowers. Unfor- 
tunately we do so many things to 
them that nature never intended us 
to do. We wire them, bundle them, 
pin them down. Can't we allow 
flowers to fall into a vase more 
naturally, as they seem to want to 
fall? A flower almost talks. It has 
its own character, personality, 
shape, architecture, structure. Let 
us respect them. Naturalness is as 
valuable as organization, and the 
personality of the flower as im- 
portant as the painter or the flower 
arranger. The viewer should be 
able to recognize the signature of 
the artist. For the artist, as for 
the flower arranger, there are two 
great teachers, nature and the mu- 
seums. We can learn from both. 
The artist is constantly borrowing 
from all of these, but he pays back 
more than he borrows, if he really 
has anything in him to say." 

The Woodmere Gallery in Chest- 
nut Hill is honoring him with a 
one-man exhibition which will open 
on February 8 and run until 
March 1. I 
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100 YEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


A COUNTRYMAN DIDDLED 
afternoon a 
standing on 


eS ESTERDAY 
Second street above Spruce, 


countryman, 
was “diddled” out of nine pounds of 
butter as follows: 

A pretty genteel looking fellow 
stepped up and wished to purchase 
all the butter and eggs the country- 
man had. He placed the first named 
article in a basket and said he would 
put it in a carpet store directly op- 
posite the wagon, and to which the 
countryman thought he belonged. In 
doing so he told the verdant son of 
rustic scenes, to count out the eggs by 
the time he returned. 

The fellow did step into the store 
but stepped out again unperceived by 
the countryman, and after the latter 
had waited for some time he also 
stepped into the store, but found to 
his astonishment, his customer “warn’t 
thar.” The elongated countenance of 
the wonder struck “country duck” gave 
indubitable evidence that he felt as 
though he had been completely sold. 
The trick is rather novel in swindling 
transactions.—Philadelphia Argus. 

reaping machine expired on 


ies Monday, and as the application 


for the renewal of the patent was refused, 
the invention is now public property. The 
Commissioner of Patents overruled the ap- 
plication for extension on the ground that 
though the invention was new and patent- 
able when patented, he “is well satisfied 
from the exhibits and testimony in the 
case, that the patentee has received not 
only a reasonable, but a most liberal com- 
pensation for the time, ingenuity and ex- 
pense bestowed on the invention and its 
introduction.” 

—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


"pres patent for McCormick's 


“Thats the rock on which we split," 
as the man said to his wife, when asked 
to rock the cradle.—Doylestown Democrat. 


SHELLS FROM THE 

SEA SHORE OF LIFE 
gathered by Pearly Shelly, New York: 
W. R. C. Clark & Co. 

A very pleasing, instructive little vol- 
ume, though there is nothing about it 
that is very pretentious or obtrusive. Many 
of the "Shells" have already attracted at- 
tention in magazines and newspapers. The 
work is for sale at the Book Store of 

George F. Worrall 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Fall and Winter Millinery! 


MISS M. SNYDER, 


No. 118 N. Eighth St. above Arch, Phila- 
delphia, has just opened out a large 
and handsome assortment of Fall and 
Winter Millinery, to which she invites the 
attention of ladies from the country, visit- 
ing the city, to call and examine her stock 
of goods, and should they wish articles 
in her line, would be pleased to sell them. 
N.B.—Feathers, Ribbons and French 
Flowers on hand. 


BONNETS bleached and pressed to the 
latest fashion. 


UNDERTAKER 


TH subscriber IS provided with a plain 
and fashionable Hearse, and will hold 
himself in readiness to attend to all orders 
in Undertaking. He will furnish Mahoga- 
ny and Walnut COFFINS; also covered 
with black cloth. 

Coffin Plates, with the name and age 
of the deceased engraved thereon, can be 
furnished at short notice. 

He will furnish Ice-boxes when desired 
by which the corpse may be kept a week 
or longer. 

COFFINS READYMADE. 
WILLIAM HOFFMAN. 


Residence at the Eagle Hotel, Gay St., 
Cabinet-Ware Rooms No. 51 East Gay St. 
West Chester, Pa. 


The Town Clock—Our attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the four faces of 
our town clock shows four different times 
of the day! The people of the Borough 
would be gratified to know which is the 
true indicated time. Who takes care of 
the public clock? Which of the Borough 
authorities has this matter in charge? 


The American Republican 


SENTIMENTAL 
HE first idea that runs 


— into melody is love. A 
blushing girl, as yet unawakened to the 
mysteries of her nature, the fluttering 
in the first ecstasy of sentimental affec- 
tion is like a four year old prattler 
clambering upon the table to get at the 
plum pudding, without knowing how 
hot it is, or seeking to array himself in 
Pap’s Fine French Calfskin boots, lately 
purchased of Bainbridge, No. 190 Main 
St., Norristown. 


MATINEE SKIRT 


UST received, a lot of 

[ge Douglas and Shagwood's 

NEW MATINEE SKIRTS, 

with the Patent Detachable Hoop Fast- 

ening. For Safety, Comfort, and Ele- 
gance it cannot be surpassed. 

Also-the QUEEN OF DIAMONDS 
SKELETON SKIRT, a neat article. 
Skirts of all description, a new lot of 
SPRING DRESS GOODS, for sale at 

PARKER & BARNARD'S 
Opposite the Mansion House 
West Chester, Pa. 


Literature of the Playground—We know of 
no better way to bring a smile to Young 
America's face than by givng place to some 
of the queer literature of the playground. 
On hearing the quaint rhymes and absurd 
concatenation of ideas, have we tried to 
fathom the origin and meaning of them. 
One "Count Out" that we remember is 
this:— 
“One-ery, two-ery, ichery an, 
Bobtail vinegar, tittle and tan, 
Harum, scarum, 
Madgerum, marum, 
Get out you little old man.” 
Another runs as follows:— 
Hinks, spinks, 
The devil winks, 
The fat's beginning to fry, 
Nobody's at home, 
But jumping Joan, 
Father, mother and I. 
Such gibberish as the following we never 
heard without a hearty laugh, and wonder 
who invented it:— 
"One-ery, two-ery, dick-ery devon, 
Arrabone, crackabone, ten or eleven, 
Spin, span, must go on, 
Twiddle-em, twaddle-em, twenty-one. 
Hawks, baulk-um, benny crawkam, 
Hiddlecome, biddlecome, baddlecome, 
O-U-T- out. 
—Norristown National Defender. 


Perfumery! Perfumery! 


LADIEs, you can now be 

suited in a good ar- 

ticle of PERFUMERY. I 

have just fitted up a new 

case, and only want you to call and look 

at it to induce you to buy Wright's new 

Extract of "Sweet Tulip” or “Kiss Me 

Sweetly," "Frangipania," “Hedyosmia,” 

"Jockey Club," and all the other fine 
extracts. 
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Delft mantel garnitures from Holland consisting of the traditional five 


d: ü 


pieces: two covered pots, one covered jar, and two graceful finger vases. 


Art and Antiques 


BY BERENICE BALL 


A TRIP to the recently opened 
Decorative Arts Wing of the 
Philadelphia Museum is like a 
counterclockwise journey into the 
18th century. All that is miss- 
ing to make the illusion complete 
are the non-visual accessories— 
the warmth of the fire, the elusive 
aroma of freshly-baked bread, the 
natural conversation of people 
engrossed in the day-to-day trivia 
of living. 

For the Museum has gone to 
great pains to arrange the furni- 
ture and furnishings much as an 
18th century housewife, despite 
the protestations of her husband, 
might have directed. No detail 
has escaped their attention, no 
chronological premise been 
broken, no effort spared to create 
an authentic visual image of the 
homes of our forbearers. 

Visitors to Philadelphia in the 
18th century were always aston- 
ished by the skill and versatility 
of her artisans. With its popula- 
tion of fifteen thousand, the city 
was the cultural and commercial 
center of the most heterogeneous 
of the colonies. Besides the earli- 
est settlers, the Swedes, English, 
Welsh, Irish, and Scotch, great 
numbers of German Protestants 
were lured to Pennsylvania by 
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the promise of religious freedom 
and rich farmlands comparable 
to those of their native Palatine. 
Even. the Indians dwelt at peace 
with their newly-acquired neigh- 
bors and contributed to the cul- 
tural diversity of the state. 

When new arrivals settled in 
Philadelphia and the surrounding 
countryside they gave great im- 
petus to commercial enterprises. 
When they brought trades and 
skills with them they found a 
ready market for their wares. 
Fame accrued quickly to the ex- 
pert artisans; wealth and pres- 
tige sometimes followed. In the 
middle years of the century, the 
great fortunes founded on trade, 
furs, building, and land had their 
rise. The affluent patrons could— 
and did—commission from the 
craftsman anything they pleased. 
The masterfully made articles on 
display at the Museum .range 
from an engraved brass dog col- 
lar to a magnificent highboy with 
a scene from Aesop’s fable of 
the fox and the grapes carved 
on one of its drawers. 

These early settlers in the 
Penn Country acquired the fur- 
nishings for their homes from 
four sources. Many of them had 
brought a few treasured posses- 


sions with them from Europe. 
Others were able to buy costly 
imports. Still others depended on 
local craftsmen or on their own 
ingenuity. Imports, though highly 
prized and in great demand, 
lessened in importance as local 
workers acquired greater skill 
and wider reputations, as purely 
American types emerged and as 
national pride increased. The 
skill of early Pennsylvania crafts- 
men was fine enough to please 
the most discriminating. Furni- 
ture created in 18th century 
Philadelphia has long been ad- 
mired by collectors for its fine 
workmanship, its forthright but 
graceful lines, and its assiduous 
attention to detail. 

Most of the small decorative 


objects were imported from 
abroad. Delft bowls, chargers, or 
mantel garnitures came from 


Holland. Chinese export porcelain, 
sometimes called *Lowestoft," was 
brought by the clipper ships 
along with the distinctive ceramic 
wares of Canton, Nanking, Eng- 
land, and the Continent. 

In the town houses, mirrors, or 
“looking glasses,” as they were 
then called, were often the only 
objects to decorate walls. Some- 
times they were ordered in 
matched pairs, or even in double 
pairs. 

Among the wealthy, paintings 
found great favor. Portraits were 
considered no less a sign of pres- 
tige than they are now. Still lifes 
were approved decoration for 


over a sideboard. Classical land- 
scapes and views of places of 
historical interest, of which the 
Treaty Elm is a typical example, 
were hung in libraries or offices. 


An early Pennsylvania farmhouse 
interior. Inlaid dower chest, side 
chairs, and slipware tobacco jar. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Colonial women, believing firmly 
that Satan finds work for idle 
hands to do, filled their free mo- 
ments with hand work on samplers 
or needlework pictures, with shell 
and wax work, crewel or flame 


um 
. 
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Late 18th century town house group. 
Tureen is Chinese export porcelain, 
girandole is topped by carved eagle. 


stitch embroidery. Such work was 
a true expression of individual 
taste and the decorative prefer- 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland’s Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country 
Shop on Rte. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. 14 mile 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
& restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. 
Horn, Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6817. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from noon. 
Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade. Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County Antiques—Rte. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
12-6 daily, closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 


McCarty’s Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper 
Black Eddy 5-5796. 
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ences of the age. With family 
jewels, silver, furniture, and fur- 
nishings, such pieces of handiwork 
were handed down to succeeding 
generations to be counted among 
the choicest of antiques and the 
folk art of early Pennsylvania. 
Like all true folk art, they are 
naive in conception, yet they com- 
municate the thoughts and feel- 
ings of their creators. 

The furniture groups pictured 
are in good taste; both deepen 
our understanding of a great ar- 
tistic heritage that must be pre- 
served for the future, and has, in 
fact, been so well preserved in 
the great museum that overlooks 
the Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
and the skyline of modern Phila- 
delphia. 


FEBRUARY ANTIQUE SHOWS 


3- 5 Greater Phila. Antique Show. German- 
town Jewish Center. 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

18-20 Lansdowne, Pa. 20th Century Club. 

23-25 Kennett Square, Pa. Century Club. 

25-27 Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Woman's Club. 

March 1-8 New York City. Madison Square 
garden. 


Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 


Expert Refinishing—Pianos. Fine Antiques. 
Custom designed tables of choice wood to suit 
your individual taste. Frank Kuly, 605 N. 
Tth St., Perkasie. ALpine 7-2843. 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 
202 Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope, 
PYramid 4-7154. 


Sheffield House—Rte. 202 at Aquetong. Eng- 
lish Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, 
jewelry and furniture. VOlunteer 2-5476. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ball and Ball—Whitford, Pa. Brasses—Cabinet 
Hardware ‘‘The Brasses for Those Who Know 
The Originals.” FOxcroft 3-7330. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rte. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5-2435. 


Granary Antique Shop—Rte. 73, Skippack Pk., 
Worcester, Pa. Antique glass—China—Linens 
—Quilts—Furniture in the rough. Irma A. 
Schultz, Prop. JUno 4-2121. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lilian Harney, 324 Con- 
cord Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 
3-9801. 


H. & R. Sandor, Inc.—8 Bridge St., Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Exceptionally large and diversified 
stock of fine Antique Furniture and China. 
Phone EXport 7-0597. 


The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank, Rte. 35, 
15 mi. off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 
6—Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-4626 
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Walter Baum 
Galleries 
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Studio Established 1904 
SELLERSVILLE BUCKS COUNTY 
Alpine 7-2223 


Does. 
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Hand Made 
Early American 
Authentic 
Reproductions 


CHANDELIERS 
WALL SCONCES 


CEILING f) 
LIGHTS — [4 Design 


17th and 18th century designs 
in Brass and other Metals 


WALTER C. ARNOLD 
P.O. Box 338 © Milford, N. J. 
Wyman 5-4483 
kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk* 
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BUCKS COUNTY 
ESTATE 


Steeped in Early Amer- 
ican charm, the 13-room 
main residence is in excel- 
lent condition and has 8 
large bedrooms. 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| The grounds consist of | 
| 175 fertile acres suitable | 
for many uses. 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


As a gentleman’s farm or 
for investment it is an out- 
standing situation. 


Brochure upon request 


THOMAS B. STOCKHAM 


INCORPORATED 


10 S. Pennsylvania Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 
CYpress 5-7116 
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FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
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Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
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“Choose from Our Large Stock” 


Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes with 4 bed- 
rooms, 214 baths, foyer, full 
dining room, den, basement, 2 
car garage, 34 acre lots, wooded 
or cleared, some with stream. 
YOUR BEST BUY 
$22,900 & UP 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114. N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 
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artists of tomorrow 
continued from page 28 


Pine Streets in Philadelphia is a 
coeducational four-year degree- 
granting college for artist-de- 
signers and art teachers. By far 
the largest of the art schools in 
the area, it now has more than 
seven hundred day students, five 
hundred evening students, three 
hundred Saturday students, and an 
extensive summer program. Al- 
though its avowed purpose is to 
train young people for commercial 
and industrial work, the Museum 
School has been consistently broad- 
ening its curriculum to include the 
humanities. 

At the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the School of Fine Arts 
offers graduate and undergraduate 
students degrees in architecture, 
landscape design, and city plan- 
ning, as well as work in sculpture 
and painting in a course coordi- 
nated with the Academy of Fine 
Arts. Among the more specialized 
schools, the Textile Institute in 
Germantown offers 350 students 
training in fabric manufacture 
and design and the Moore Insti- 
tute, scheduled to move into its 
handsome new building at 20th 
and Race Streets in Philadelphia 
this summer, offers professional 
training in design to some 250 
talented young women. For those 
with limited time and less specific 
career interests, classes in the fine 
arts, for which there is a slight 


Antique Shop 
Established 1905 
“where the two white horses stand” 


Fine Americana—Furniture & Accessories 


Turner 4-3204, 1165 Old York Road 


Abington, Pa. (opposite Abington Hospital) 


tuition charge, are held at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. At 
the Fleisher Art Memorial, classes 
are offered at no charge save for 
the cost of materials used. 

The credo of the Arts Division 
of the Philadelphia Board of Edu- 
cation states, in part, that in a 
democracy “distinctions of tal- 
ented and untalented are often 
risky and unsound and should give 
way to an art approach in which 
every child would be helped toward 
maximum achievement . . . The 
arts as a means toward personal 
enrichment and emotional balance 
belong to every child and should 
serve every child . . . Experiences 
in the arts should be sufficiently 
varied, flexible and meaningful to 
enable each child to achieve the 
maximum degree of satisfaction 
and growth." 

Although art educators in gen- 
eral might dispute some of the par- 
tieulars of that philosophy, they 
would probably subscribe to its 
major tenet. To deny any child an 
opportunity to develop whatever 
latent artistic talent he may have, 
to find self-expression along any 
route his lively imagination takes 
him, is to deny him his birthright 
as a human being. Talent has a 
way of appearing in the most un- 
likely places and sometimes in the 
most unlikely guises. And it is 
from the talented child, that amaz- 
ing phenomenon, that the talented 
adult emerges, to enrich us all 
with his experience and insight. M 
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theater town of parts 
continued from page 47 


ducers are an indentured lot who, 
by show opening, are preoccupied 
with but one thought—money. 
They come to Philadelphia because 
they know there is a hard core of 
theater-goers that will put receipts 
into their empty hands. The oppo- 
site camp draws its strength pri- 
marily from people who do not 
have the economic burden of the 
theater to color their thinking and 
in their bemused detachment may 
be more easily seduced by its leg- 
ends. Strangely, they draw some 
support from a few New York pro- 
ducers who assert that the Phila- 
delphia audience is an exceptionally 
sophisticated one that withholds its 
approval from all productions but 
the best. Their use of the city as a 
point of embarkation is something 
of a ritualistic trial-by-fire which, 
if survived, guarantees good health 
and long life before the New York 
footlights. If there is any truth to 
these claims, obviously they are not 
subscribed to by producers like 
Rogers and Hammerstein, who 
have steered as wide a course of 
Philadelphia as a try-out city as 
if it were plague-ridden. 


Umbilically tied as it is to the 
Broadway theater, Philadelphia ex- 
ists as an image reflected in a small 
mirror. Its dependence on the vi- 
tality and trends of New York has 
resulted in its developing a rather 
narrow field of vision in its orien- 
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FIELDSTONE COLONIAL 


Surrounded by the lovely estate of a fa- 
mous novelist, in unspoiled countryside, a 
charming 5-acre country place. Sturdy old 
fieldstone farmhouse, retaining Dutch Co- 
lonial features. Broad views over the coun- 
tryside. Living room, open fireplace, dining 
room, kitchen, den with huge walk-in fire- 
place. 4 bedrooms and bath above. Hot 
water, oil heat; drilled well. Small barn, 
concrete stabling for beef cattle. Garage 
and poultry house. Exceptional value in a 
complete small farm—only $22,500. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


tation to the drama. This is not the 
result of any insidious flaw in the 
character of local audiences; it is 
something that has been caused by 
circumstances of geography and 
tradition—circumstances that are, 
for the most part, happy in their 
effect. Broadway represents the 
staple product of American drama 
and Philadelphia is fortunate to be 
able to share in it. But there are 
many productions—classics, 
Shakespeare and contemporary 
drama of a high order—that are 
being done Off-Broadway and that 
have no showcase in Philadelphia. 
There are indications that in time 
this will be remedied, but for the 
moment Philadelphia looks upon 
pre-Broadway shows as its almost 
Sole means of theatrical support. 
The ills that so often beset Broad- 
way are transmitted accordingly 
by a kind of reflex action to the 
Philadelphia scene. The Depres- 
sion, which almost drove the New 
York theater into extinction, had a 


like effect locally. Television made 


serious inroads on the Broadway 
audience and, although the closing 
of playhouses appears to be ar- 
rested, it has left the strength of 
legitimate drama seriously de- 
pleted. Now there is a new and 
ominous straw in the wind that 
could bring about an end to Phila- 
delphia's season: costs of mount- 
ing a production have soared as- 
tronomically and ticket prices have 
been inching up towards a figure 
theater people regard as an eco- 
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The American Revolution in 1780 
As Related to Bucks County 


Cornwallis had just defeated Morgan’s 
division at the Cowpens, one of the 
severest engagements of the whole war. 
Congress made the following Resolu- 
tion: 


In Congress, Feb’y 20, 1781 


esolved, That the Southern 
Army be composed of all the 
regular Troops from Pennsyl- 
4 B vania to Georgia inclusive ex- 
cept Moylan’s Dragoons and those on 
Command on the Western frontiers, and 
that the Commander in Chief be and is 
hereby directed to order the Troops of 
the Pennsylvania Line, except as above, 
to join the army in Virginia by Detach- 
ments as they may be in Readiness to 
march. 


That the Deputy Qr. Master in Penn- 
sylvania be and he is hereby directed to 
put the Waggons belonging to the Penn- 
sylva. Line in order for Service immedi- ‘ 
ately. 

That the States aforesd. & the State 
of Pennsylvania be and they are hereby 
required to compleat their respective 
Quotas of Troops and forward them to 
Join the Southern Army without Loss 
of time. 


Extract from the Minutes, 
GEO. BOND, Dep’s Sec'y. 
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Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Flllmore 8-9521 
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Emil A. Schmidlin AIA 
East Orenge, N. J. 
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130 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
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nomic sound barrier—they don’t 
know what will happen on the 
other side but suspect the super- 
structure may be buffeted to pieces. 
Rising expenses have already had 
the effect of eliminating the mod- 
est suecess, or what George M. 
Cohan called “a nice little show," 
from theater annals. Arthur Wat- 
ers, Variety's local man and the 
dean of Philadelphia drama crities, 
points out that today a show is 
“either a hit or a flop." Broadway 
producers, a naturally conservative 
lot, have been even more wary in 
their choice of vehicles and many 
dramas of high artistic ambitions 
that formerly would have been seen 
in Philadelphia now spend their 
entire lives Off-Broadway. 

Mr. Waters asserts that there is 
a dilemma peculiar to the try-out 
city. During the 1957-58 season the 
last pre-Broadway opening  oc- 


strange irony of Philadelphia's 
theater position. Good drama is 
coveted but a succession of hit 
shows would darken local houses 
except for the occasional touring 
show. This circumstance is by no 
means rare. Every season has had 
patches of drought and at times 
there have been extended stretches 
with no plays at all. As Mr. Waters 
rather pointedly suggests, this 
leaves Philadelphia with an audi- 
ence and no place for them to go. 

If Philadelphia during the win- 
ter months seems retiring in its 
relations with the theater, the 
summer season works a startling 
change. From June to September, 
when the nation is festooned with 
the bright canvas of theater tents, 
Philadelphia sheds its reserve and 
becomes the life of the party. From 
the humblest beginnings it has 
grown in less than a decade into 


Like many of the big musicals that “try-out” in Philadelphia, “Goldi- 
locks” smoothed over its rough spots here, then went on to Broadway 
where it established itself as a commercial success. 


curred in April. This was one of 
the earliest dates on record and 
there was considerable hand- 
wringing and intoning of regrets 
over the feckless pass to which the 
theater business had come. But Mr. 
Waters gives another, paradoxical 
explanation for the premature 
closing that would seem to be cor- 
rect: Broadway last season had an 
unusual number of successful 
shows that settled down for long 
runs. As a result there were no 
playhouses available to absorb new 
shows and producers who had plays 
on their drawing boards scrapped 
them rather than open in Philadel- 
phia with no place to take them 
subsequently. This points up the 
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the country’s busiest crossroads of 
summer theater traffic. What 
causes a city that timidly practices 
its tired winter habits of theater- 
going to become aggressive and 
strong-willed during the hot 
months is uncertain, but Philadel- 
phia clearly has seized the initia- 
tive. Tent-theater-in-the-round is 
now an established part of Amer- 
ica’s summer landscape and it ap- 
pears that Philadelphia will con- 
tinue to set the trend for years to 
come. 

The city's emergence as summer 
pace-setter is still too fresh to have 
attracted much historical dissection, 
and opinions as to the causes be- 
hind its growth can be only tenta- 


tive. There are several possible 
contributors: the presence of the 
Bucks County Playhouse, which 
was and continues to be one of the 
nation's finest summer theaters, 
probably created an abiding re- 
spect for summer theater if not an 
overactive patronage; the Lam- 
bertville Music Circus, as the coun- 
try’s first musical tent, gave early 
proof that there was a viable au- 
dience and indicated the fare it 
preferred; the low prices and ex- 
cellent productions of the Play- 
house-in-the-Park brought to bear 
a great deal of influence on a pre- 
viously-uninitiated segment of the 
public; finally, the high quality of 
musical tent productions has 
brought artistic respectability to 
the summer session. 


Philadelphia enjoys the unde- 
served distinction of being the 
home of the nation's most famous 
residential company. In 1923 a 
group of actors began producing 
plays in a converted bobbin mill in 
Rose Valley. Known as the Hedge- 
row Theater, it was to become, in 
its more than thirty years of exist- 
ence, a widely-admired landmark 
in American annals. Hedgerow’s 
rolls included Eva Le Gallienne, 
Ann Harding, Richard Basehart, 
John Beal, Richard Derr, Alan 
Jocelyn and Henry Jones. As an 
ensemble they practiced an un- 
wavering servitude to the play and 
their productions were informed 
with intelligence and honesty. 


Although situated only a few 
miles from Philadelphia, Hedgerow 
never sank its roots in local soil 
but existed like an aerial plant, 
taking its nourishment from the 
air. Its residence was a hollow in 
a world that was indifferent to it. 
Hedgerow's audiences were under- 
manned and it survived where the 
others failed only because its mem- 
bers were willing to suffer enor- 
mous privation and not because of 
any congeniality on the part of its 
neighbor city. 

Jasper Deeter was the guiding 
spirit behind the Hedgerow The- 
ater. He had been an actor and the 
leading director with the famed 
Provincetown Players when that 
group was championing the work 
of Eugene O'Neill. He is today a 
towering figure in American the- 
ater, one of the world's foremost 
O'Neill experts, yet Philadelphia 
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virtually ignores him. But if the 
city treats Mr. Deeter with studied 
neglect, he reciprocates with a 
withering disregard for Philadel- 
phia’s theater habits. His point of 
view transcends mere physical lo- 
cale; his home is wherever he can 
practice his kind of theater. 


Several years ago rising costs 
forced Hedgerow to terminate its 
operations and, in the intervening 
time, it has been a school of acting 
under the direction of Jasper 
Deeter. On April 1, 1959, it will 
re-open its doors to the public and 
again produce plays. It will no 
longer be a repertory theater; but 
with Mr. Deeter as its director it 
will probably offer Philadelphia 
some of its most exciting drama. 


If Philadelphia is a collection of 
old towns there is no better proof 
than the existence of its forty- 
three “little theaters.” Each con- 
stitutes a milieu of its own. The 
raison d’etre is recreation on both 
sides of the footlights and if they 
lack the breathlessness and gravity 
of their professional counterparts 
no one seems to care. They exist 
solely to purvey pleasure, tempera- 
ment is not tolerated and, with the 
profit motive removed, the fare 
might be anything from Aeschylus 
to Axelrod, depending on the pre- 
vailing whims of the moment. 

The term “little” needs some 
clarification. Certainly, from the 
standpoint of size of audience, it 
is a complete incongruity. About 
three hundred thousand people at- 
tended “little theater" perform- 
ances last year, a figure to set 
downtown moguls to watering their 
palates. "Little" is probably the in- 
tentionaly vague coinage of a 
scribe hard-pressed to find an ade- 
quate covering word for a diversity 
of theater types. There are the 
community theaters. These are 
identified with a specific neighbor- 
hood and their members usually 
base their togetherness on a shar- 
ing of the same neck of the woods. 
A second category is the group 
supported by social agencies. Here 
the community is more one of in- 
terest than of geography. Neigh- 
borhood Players and the Drama 
Guild of the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association are examples, and their 
choice of plays tends to lean more 
towards the unusual. A recent 
Drama Guild production of ‘“Lysis- 
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A stimulating selection of America’s handsomest furniture. 
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Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America's most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
Allen, Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
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Catering to banquets and parties 
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Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
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Enjoy soft music while you dine 
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The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it’s for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 

CE come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
5 the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
| i is one of the County's oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 
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trata" received a good deal of 
acclaim. Plays and Players is 
another group in itself. Only mem- 
bers may attend its performances 
and it keeps on hand many of the 
accouterments of the social club. It 
sponsors original play contests and 
one of those chosen, “Stalag 17,” 
received its first performance there 
before going on to New York. 
Finally, there is the Abbey Play- 
house, a group whose community is 
the difficult world of theater fi- 
nance. It definitely looks with favor 
on a profit and anyone with the 
price of a ticket, no matter what 
his neighborhood origins, is wel- 
come. Its productions are usually 
more highly polished than those of 
the other “little theaters.” 

A look into Philadelphia’s the- 
ater future raises a number of 
questions, the most pressing of 
which is whether there is a place 
for Off-Broadway type theater. 
Several years ago New York’s Cir- 
cle in the Square established a 
local branch in the Academy of 
Music Foyer and, after an auspi- 
cious beginning, lost momentum 
and eventually pulled up stakes. 
But the Off-Broadway trend has 
shown signs of renewed life and 
could develop into a full-scale 
movement. The Actors League, a 
semi-professional group, which is 
housed in the Foyer, introduced it- 
self with impressive productions of 
Beckett’s “Waiting for Godot” and 
Tennessee Williams’ “Garden Dis- 
trict” and plans other plays of the 
Off-Broadway genre. The 43rd 
Street Theater is the entry of three 
youthful producers who are staking 
their theater futures on Philadel- 
phia. The situs of their operation 
is a movie house at Forty-Third 
and Walnut Streets that has been 
converted into an intimate type 
theater with facilities that give 
promise of highly inventive stag- 
ing. Their projected schedule of 
productions includes some of Off- 
Broadway’s most successful efforts 
with completely professional casts 
and would seem to afford an excel- 
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lent proving-ground for Philadel- 
phia’s Off-Broadway future. 

The Ogontz Theater is also a 
renovated movie house and may 
presage another trend. Its proprie- 
tor, Charles D. Teller, plans to pro- 
duce well-known plays that for one 
reason or another have not ex- 
hausted their local audience. These 
would include shows that tried out 
in Philadelphia only briefly and 
others that did not appear at all. 
In addition, he hopes to present 
new dramas of promise. If success- 
ful, Mr. Teller’s “Winter Stock” 
might spur a revival of the neigh- 
borhood theaters that abounded in 
Philadelphia at the turn of the 
century. 

Philadelphia’s summer season 
wil continue propagating ever- 
widening spheres of influence. The 
proprietors of the Valley Forge 
Music Fair, Frank Ford, Shelly 
Gross and Lee Guber, recently 
entered into partnership with com- 
poser Richard Rogers. They will 
produce musical shows that will 
tour the country during the sum- 
mer, thereby assuring that where- 
ever tent theaters flourish they will 
bear the Philadelphia stamp. 

Unquestionably, Philadelphia's 
major theater function will con- 
tinue to be as a try-out city. Its 
Scope in this respect is dictated for 
the most part by outside deities. 
But much can be accomplished by 
vigorous local enterprise. Improve- 
ment of theater service and com- 
fort would heighten the interest of 
the established patronage and at- 
tract newcomers into the ranks of 
theater-goers. The renovation of 
the Shubert Theater by its new 
owners is an excellent example of 
what should be done. 

Broadway theater's problems 
cannot be overestimated. But the 
*Fabulous Invalid" has been a long 
time convalescing. It probably will 
give its followers many uneasy mo- 
ments, but as long as there is 
someone who wants to hear a 
story it will survive. B 
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through our roof 


OUR AIM . . . To serve you courteously, completely and honestly. 
To profit, not only in money, but in the good will and friendship of 
our customers. To improve whenever possible and correct our errors 
when we learn of them. To do our best every day, in every way, to 
build an establishment which will be known as the finest in our field. 
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continued from page 49 
caused many artists and art de- 
votees to organize attractive gal- 
leries in outlying districts. 

To mention several cases in 
point, there are, just outside the 
periphery of Philadelphia, the 
Ten-Fifteen Gallery in Wyncote 
and the Design Corner in Bala 
Cynwyd; farther out, but still 
within easy driving distance, are 
the Elizabeth Wolpert Gallery in 
Springhouse, the Crest Gallery 
outside. New Hope, the Ruth 
Hager Gallery in Lancaster, and 
the Walter Baum Gallery in Sel- 
lersville. 


In the city itself there are still 
exhibition outlets at the Art Al- 
liance, the Print Club, the Little 
Gallery, the Carlen Gallery, the 
Sessler Gallery, the Phillips Gal- 
lery, the new contemporary sec- 
ond floor at the Newman Gallery 
(with a Julius Bloch show), the 
Arnold Finkel Gallery on Chest- 
nut Street, the Coleman Gallery, 
the Red Door Gallery in West 
Oak Lane, the Mack Gallery, and, 
in Germantown, the Soffer Gal- 
lery and a gallery that has chosen 
to call itself the Art Menagerie.” 

There are also frequent exhi- 
bition opportunities at clubs and 
young people's associations, par- 
ticularly the veteran  Philadel- 
phia Sketch Club, the Plastic 
Club, the Fleisher Memorial, the 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, the Da Vinci Alliance, the 
Old York Road Art Guild, the 
suburban women's clubs, and 
both the YMCA and the YWCA 
and the YM/YWHA's through- 
out the city and the suburbs. 

There are flourishing art cen- 
ters scattered throughout the 
area:  Woodmere, Cheltenham, 
Bryn Mawr, Allens Lane, Phillips 
Mill, and Wayne—all in all, about 
twenty-five art centers. The arts 
and crafts centers of Delaware, 


West Chester, and Wallingford, 
particularly, have contributed to 
the popularization of art. 
Ironically, despite the increased 
demand for his work, the in- 
creased respect accorded his pro- 
fession, the artist still does not 
have an easy time of it econom- 
ically. True, he has many more 
outlets than he did, say, twenty- 


At Print Club, Bertha von Mosch- 
zisker checks over entries for new 
exhibit at this active gallery. 


five years ago, but scarcely more 
economic security, if he restricts 
his activity to the fine arts. 
Speaking with the authority born 
of many years of abject poverty, 
the painter-mystic Albert Pink- 
ham Ryder once said abstractly 
of the artist: “He cannot be a 
good fellow; he is rarely a 
wealthy man and upon the pot- 
boiler is inscribed an epitaph to 
his art." This observation is as 
applicable today, with the differ- 
ence that many new and chal- 
lenging avenues of escape from 
economie insecurity are open to the 
contemporary artist. 

Business and industry have at 
last begun to recognize the valid- 
ity of good design. The masters 


“that particular piece" 
you've always wanted, but have never found 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS IN CUSTOM CABINETRY 


CREATIVE INTERIORS 


704 SUMMIT AVE., JENKINTOWN, PA. 


of furniture 


TU 4-0729 
TU 4-3399 
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of contemporary art, while their 
original work may still be too 
esoteric for mass appeal, have 
had a great impact on commer- 
cial art and advertising, on pack- 
aging, fabric design, wall-paper, 
even on industrial design. 

Locally, N. W. Ayer pioneered 
in the use of creative art in ad- 
vertising under the influence of 
Charles Coiner, Paul Darrow, 
Walter Reinsel, and the late Leon 
Karp. The list of artists used by 
that house for its celebrated 
“Great Ideas of Western Man” 
series for the Container Corpora- 
tion includes such internationally 
known European artists as Picas- 
so, Dufy, Derain, and Leger; such 
nationally known artists as Ben 
Shahn, Karl Knaths, Mark Tobey, 
and Stuart Davis; such local 
artists as Arthur Williams, Ray 
Ballinger, Albert Gold, Bob Riggs, 
Hobson Pittman, Franklin Wat- 
kins, and Morris Blackburn. 

In 1947 the Philadelphia Gim- 
bel store pioneered the purchase 
of art. Its Pennsylvania art col- 
lection, one hundred paintings and 
fifteen sketches, presents the 
story of contemporary Pennsyl- 
vania through the eyes of four- 
teen top American artists. 

In 1954 in Philadelphia, Gim- 
bel's also organized a mural com- 
petition with a $6,000 purchase 
fund. The awards were won by 
Morris Berd, Albert Bendiner, 
and Gricevics. These murals are 
now installed on the main floor. 

The annual scholastic art ex- 
hibitions, open to junior and 
senior high school students from 
southeastern Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, have also been spon- 
sored by Gimbel’s. This year’s 
show will open on February 21 
and run to March 7. 

As gratifying and profitable as 
these outlets have been to the 
artist, as encouraging as he may 
find the growing interest in art 
among the population at large, he 
still faces formidable obstacles in 


the pursuit of that ultimate goal, 
the one-man show. 

Let us suppose for a moment 
that an artist has had a productive 
period and is invited to have a one- 
man show at a gallery. It will cost 
him about one hundred dollars for 
mailings, and anywhere from twen- 
ty-five to several hundred dollars 
for a reception and insurance. 
Added to the initial cost of canvas, 
paints, brushes and frames if he 
works in oils, and the prohibitive 
cost of wood, stone, and castings 
if he is a sculptor, such expendi- 
tures are beyond the means of all 
but the most successful. If the ex- 
hibition is out of town, the artist 
must pay to have his work crated 
and transported. By the time he 
has finished, each canvas might 
cost him as much as $140 to show. 
If he is fortunate enough to sell a 
few, he must pay the dealer or 
gallery a 25% to 33% commission. 
It is small wonder that most artists 
consider art a luxury. 

Still, despite the diffieulties an 
artist must surmount, the Phila- 
delphia sales picture grows better 
and better. Last year the Art Alli- 
ance grossed over $32,800 from its 
sixty-two exhibitions; the Print 
Club $12,636, from only thirteen 
exhibitions. The Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts sold a total 
of $38,000 at its annual oil show, 
$10,000 to its own permanent col- 
lection, $6,000 to the Detroit Insti- 
tute, its co-sponsor in the show, 
$4,000 to the Fleisher Memorial, 
and the remaining $18,000 to pri- 
vate buyers. Although few local 
artists were fortunate enough to 
sell their work, some twenty-seven 
of them were included in the show 
along with twenty-one other Penn- 
sylvania artists. 

“Bring me a branch to lean on," 
the French painted Braque once 
said, “and I'll sing like a bird." 
Cannot Philadelphia, with its rich 
cultural heritage, provide even 
sturdier branches for our artists 
to lean on than it has in the past? B 
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The OD Canal Shop 


CHARLES AND ELLEN CARROLL 


Unusual gifts and early pine pieces. 
‘Colored glass, lamps and shades, 
milk glass. 


BY THE CANAL BRIDGE, YARDLEY, PA. 
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T aos You 
From France... 


The latest from Paris. . . two- 
piece suit, knitted jersey jac- 
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Blouses — Unusual Jewelry — Gifts 
Bridge St., Across from P.O. 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2504 
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Greet Your Valentine With Beauty 


“Right for goa” 


permanents 
and 
hair styling by 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 

146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


The 
Towne Shon 


“Town and Country Clothes" 
15 S. State St. Newtown, Pa. 


Complete lines of 
Sportswear Dresses Separates 
Lingerie Accessories 


Bucks County's Largest Little Shop! 
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The Fabric S hop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 


Suitable for Country Living. 


Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7-0767 


BERNADETTE M. DONNELLY 


ACADEMY OF DANCE 


Ballet Tap Jaz | Private 
Ballroom Dancing or Class 
Complete Line of Dance 

Dance Supplies Lessons 


Stop in or phone TUrner 4-2990 
EASTON RD. and MT. CARMEL AVE. 


GLENSIDE, PA. 


CADILLAC 


Will you grant 
Mr. Mark A. Newsom 
of Johnston Cadillac Inc., Trenton 
an appointment to show you 


a 1959 Cadillac? 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 
for your child's musical 
education. FREE use of 

an instrument during 

this trial period. 

For further information 

call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 

. . . TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 


RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
Bank) 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
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the Theodore Presser Company and 
the Elkan-Vogel Company, and we 
have composers, singers, instru- 
mentalists, conductors, teachers 
and musicologists of substantial 
reputation. 

The art centers are extremely 
active in music—one thinks of 
concerts at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Phila- 
delphia Museum School of Art, 
the Allens Lane Art Center, the 
Bryn Mawr Art Center, and the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

“The Opera House (Academy of 
Music) at Philadelphia is certainly 
one of the most beautiful in the 
world. It holds very nearly 2,800 
persons, comfortably seated”— 
wrote the American pianist Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk in his journal, 
May 30, 1862, five years after it 
was built. Refurbished now, it is al- 
ways a favorite place for stellar 
attractions and grandiose events, 
such as performances by visiting 
orchestras as well as our own, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, the 
All-Star Series, the Philadelphia 
Forum, The Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company and the Phila- 
delphia Lyric Opera Company 
and jazz concerts. 

There is no dearth of concerts 
even in summer, thanks to the 
Robin Hood Dell. Revitalized in 
1949 by the dynamic Fredric 
R. Mann, supported in part by the 
City, in part by the Friends of the 
Robin Hood Dell, it enables thou- 
sands to hear, free of charge, 
members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra led by first-rate con- 
ductors and assisted by first-rate 
soloists, under the open sky. 
There are also Police Band Con- 
certs, and concerts by the String 
Bands of that unique folk festival, 
the Mumers Parade. 

All this activity exists because 
the music-loving amateurs will it 
to exist. The last seven years, too, 
have brought sponsorship and en- 
couragement in cultural affairs 
from the city government. 

In a class absolutely by herself 
is “The Lady from Philadelphia,” 
Marian Anderson. For she repre- 
sents more than just a professional 
slickness. Some of the true ama- 
teur’s love of music and humanity 


is hers. The goodliness radiating 
from her face has brought mean- 
ing to the Greek name of her home: 
The City of Brotherly Love. 

“City of Homes,” is another 
name given to this oft-baffling 
place. Pock-marked with parking 
lots and tall apartment buildings, 
it nevertheless still sprawls for 
miles with single dwellings. Only 
a few neighborhoods possess the 
attractive homogeneity of times 
long past. In the late 18th century, 
it was a city where “the soft 
browns and grays of Pennsylvania 
fieldstone punctuated the rural 
scene, and city streets were lined 
with the sightly red and black 
Flemish bond of well-proportioned 
brick facades.” So is it described 
by Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh 
in their book, Rebels and Gentle- 
men, Philadelphia in the Days of 
Benjamin Franklin (Reynal & 
Hitchcock). Levy the Jew, the Irish 
Quin, and the German Schneider 
played [music] together with 
English and native-born gentry, 
under the direction of John Gualdo, 
a Catholic from Italy. The draper 
Batho and the Governor John Penn 
met regularly to play concertos, 
and, on another plane, at taverns 
or ‘bottle associations’ a man’s 
ability to sing or perform was his 
only necessary passport to a merry 
company.” 

One of the most distinguished 
amateurs in this  music-loving 
society was Francis Hopkinson, 
jurist, politician, inventor, poet, 
composer, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and, possibly 
also designer of the American flag. 
In 1759, he wrote what is con- 
sidered to be the first secular 
American song, “My Days Have 
Been so Wondrous Free." Twenty- 
nine years later he wrote a group 
of songs, prefaced by a dedication 
to President George Washington, 
in which the author believes that 
“If these Songs should not be so 
fortunate as to please the young 
Performers, for whom they are in- 
tended, they will at least not oc- 
casion much Trouble in learning 
to perform them: and this will, I 
hope, be some Alleviation of their 
Disappointment." Washington re- 
assured him: 

%, „ MY dear S it voushad 
any doubts about the reception 
which your work would meet 
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with—or had the smallest reason 
to think that you should need any 
assistance to defend it—you have 
not acted with your usual good 
Judgment in the choice of a 
Coadjutor ;—for should the tide of 
prejudice not flow in favor of it 
(and so various are the tastes, 
opinions and whims of men, that 
even the sanction of Divinity does 
not insure universal concurrence) 
what, alas! can I do to support it? 
—I can neither sing one of the 
songs, nor raise a single note on 
any instrument to convince the un- 
believing —But I have, however, 
one argument which will prevail 
with persons of true taste (at least 
in America) —I can tell them that 
it is the production of Mr. Hop- 
kinson.” 

A facsimile edition of the songs 
has been published by Harry 
Dichter, 5458 Montgomery Avenue. 
Other interesting items have also 
been made available by this tire- 
less researcher. 

Like his friends Franklin and 
Jefferson, Hopkinson had an in- 
ventive mind. A member of the 
Philosophical Society founded by 
Franklin, he studied astronomy, 
zoology, physics and botany. He 
foresaw the advent of air travel. 
One of his inventions concerned a 
new method of quilling the harpsi- 
chord. When Jefferson went abroad 
he tried in vain to sell this inven- 
tion to manufacturers. While in 
Paris, Jefferson wrote to Hopkin- 
son, “I envy your Wednesday 
evenings entertainment with him 
[Rittenhouse] and Dr. Franklin. 
They would be more valued by me 
than the whole week at Paris.” 

According to Hopkingon, each 
Wednesday evening was “a little 
pleasing philosophical party." Yet 
we doubt that they were given over 
entirely to philosophical and scien- 
tific discussion. Perhaps Hopkinson 
played the harpsichord, or perhaps 
Franklin played the guitar and 
sang Scottish songs. Possibly they 
tried out Franklin’s String Quar- 
tet; a work ingeniously contrived 
for beginners to play. Very likely, 
there was talk about that gifted 
English musician Alexander Rein- 
agle, but recently arrived in Phila- 
delphia. Probably there was talk 
about Franklin’s invention, the 
Glass Harmonica, all the rage in 
Europe, and for which Mozart and 
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Next time get ALPO . .. Beef, Horsemeat, Lamb, Chicken (fine) 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat . . . chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat... in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. PENNA. 
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PRACTICE 4044 for 
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HUNTING 


Shoot Every Saturday 
SKEET Shoot Every Sunday 
POWDERBOURNE 


“The Shooters Country Club” 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 
ORleans 9-7973 


DOG BOARDING all breeds 


exclusive kennels—expert 
supervision—finest diet 


GREAT DANES 
Puppies & adult stock from America’s 
finest kennels. Fawns, brindles, blacks, 
Champion sires & dams. 
Chalfont, Pa. 


Honey Hollow Kennels VAndyke 2-0890 


SWEETBRIER 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 
POODLES 


VOLUNTEER 2-2910 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 
Poodle Grooming 


THERESA S. SWEET 


RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


FOREIGN CAR 
SERVICE & REPAIRS 


OLFIELD 9-6013 


FOR 
STYLE 
PERFORMANCE 


MOTORSPORT 


1550 EASTON ROAD 


ELECTRONIC DYNAMIC 
ENGINE BALANCING 


ROSLYN, PA. 


ERBIRD 
THE 


MARK 
OF PRESTIGE 


J. J. CONROY, INC. 


Thunderbird Headquarters for Bucks County 
THE FORD BUILDING, WEST STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


FILLMORE 8-9477 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


GUY GG GG GG SHS EEE 


Enjoy Spring Flowers 
While the Snow Still Flies! 
Tulips — Daffodils 
Pussy Willows — Iris 
Cut or in Arrangements 


Distinctive Valentine 
Arrangements 


Sandy Ridge 


15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-4169 
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TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 


Latest Dividend 3½ % Per Annum 


all 
44th Year of Consecutive Dividends Wi Mos 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION, an instrumen- 
tality of the United States Government. 


our growth 
(Assets as of) 
October 21, 1952—$2,848,002.42 
October 31, 1957 — $12,014,559.02 
Save the Insured Way and Grow with Us 


Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 
STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


ELMWOOD 7-6700 


TREVOSE, PA. 


ORCHARD 3-1500 


RIDE WHILE YOU WORK 


WORK IS FUN with Bolens new 7 HP 
RIDE-a-matic Tractor with easy-to-change 
attachments for year round use! 
2| attachments put riding comfort 
into the toughest outdoor jobs— 


Disk Plow 
Roller Mower 
Cultivator Fertilizer 
Lawnsweeper Utility car 
Sno-caster Sickle bar 
Seeder Harrow 


‘WALTER A. SMITH 


f. ON A 


BOLENS! 


Model 230 
complete—$509.00 


Open Daily—Evenings & Sundays 
Riegelsville, Pa. Phone: Riverside 9-2151 


SALES SERVICE & PARTS « POWER MOWERS e GARDEN TRACTORS e ROTARY TILLERS 


EFFORTLESS 
SNOW 
REMOVAL 


with the 


HOMKO 


Power 
Motor 


Arm 


Silly to buy Garden Power Equipment 
in February? On the contrary, it’s 
smart! You lick the snow problem now 
. .. and are all set for garden chores. 
The Homko Motor Arm can be mounted 
in seconds to power a snow plow, tiller, 
edge trimmer or mower (rotary or reel). 


I. G. ROSENBERGER, INC. 


Rt. 113, Silverdale, Pa. — ALPINE 7-2712 
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TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Grow Christmas 


Trees 


We furnish the best varieties and 


plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your spring planting of 


Christmas trees now. 


Phone or write 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


Gluck had composed. It is easy to 
imagine someone asking Franklin, 
“Have you been to Bethlehem 
lately?” much in the way someone 
would ask today of one had been 
to Tanglewood. 

This is not to imply that Beth- 
lehem was as widely known 
then as Tanglewood is today. But 
both Franklin and Washington, on 
visting it, had found it to be an 
intensely musical community. It 
was founded in 1741 by members of 
the Moravian Church. Services 
were so elaborate as to be called 
*Papist". There were few profes- 
sional musicians, if any. People 
played and sang, copied great 
music and composed it, imported 
and made musical instruments for 
the sheer joy of serving God and 
music. Their religious music is of 
a touching sincerity. But secular 
music also was composed. Six 
string quintets from the pen of a 
Moravian minister, Johann Fried- 
rich Peter, dated 1770 are said to 
be the first chamber music writ- 
ten in North America. And it must 
have been a charming scene 
when David Moritz Michael’s 
suite for wind instruments, “The 
Water Journey,” was played an- 
nually by musicians on a barge 
towed up the Lehigh River. 

Nowadays, Philadelphia music 
lovers set aside the second week in 
May for a pilgrimage to Bethle- 
hem. Since 1900, this has been a 
local tradition, thanks to the an- 
nual Bach Festival. 

A spiritual descendant of the 
versatile Francis Hopkinson is 
Henry S. Drinker, an unusually 
able jurist, angler, student of 
natural history and of Anthony 
Trollope, whose interest in choral 
singing as an outlet for the ener- 
gies of amateurs has made him 
unique among choral conductors. 
It all started thirty years ago, 
when Drinker together with his 
wife Sophie Drinker, author of 
Music and Women (Coward, Mc- 
Cann) began to discover past 


Murray Space Shoes 
The Only Original Authenic Space 
Shoes obtainable in Philadelphia. 

Your inquiry invited. 
MURRAY SPACE SHOES 
2024 Samson St. RI 6-8566 


Josephine Petts—Authorized Agent 
“WHY TRY SUBSTITUTES” 
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treasures of the choral repertoire. 
Soon they were sharing this dis- 
covery with their friends in the 
spacious music room of the Drinker 
home in Merion. Recently, Drinker 
was awarded the 1958 Tripos 
Award of the American Concert 
Choir and Choral Foundation. For 
this occasion, Samuel R. Rosen- 
baum wrote a biographical 
sketch on his fellow jurist, de- 
scribing his prodigious labors in 
making choral editions available 
and in translating texts into Eng- 
lish so that English speaking 
singers could sing with their hearts 
as well as with their voices. No 
better choice could have been made 
for the writing of this tribute. It 
takes a musical aristocrat to know 
one. Samuel R. Rosenbaum is a 
large-minded, self-effacing bene- 
factor of music who does not al- 
low his own personal taste in music 
to dictate his policy in musical 
matters. As trustee of the Mu- 
sicians Performance Trust Fund, 
he has helped many organizations 
in this region and elsewhere. 
Philadelphia, founded in 1682 by 
members of a religious faith that 
forbade music as an adjunct to 
worship, is a musical city. Yet, 
there is scarcity amidst the plenty. 
Philadelphia lacks a good, cen- 
trally located concert hall seating 
one thousand people for the ac- 
commodation of events too intimate 
or specialized to be held in the 
Academy of Music. It lacks ade- 
quate newspaper coverage for 
music. In one recent season there 
were 619 musical events. Even if 
we assume that only half of these 
are worthy of notice—what is a 
critic to do, confronted with so 
much to review? He must let many 
an interesting concert go un- 
noticed because he doesn't have 
enough assistants. He must also 
crowd his review into a short 
space, and resign himself to the 
knowledge that his cut-to-the bone 
comments may be cut again. 
Sean O’Faolain has described 
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POWER FAILURE CAN HAPPEN TO YOU 


Heavy snows, sleet, hurricanes or 
storms can cause dangerous and costly 
interruptions in electric service. Protect 
your family, home, farm or business 
against power failure with a Hollings- 
worth Emergency or Farm Unit. 

These mobile power stations provide 
year round standby service with low 
maintenance and operating cost. This is 
moderately priced, emergency protection 
you can't afford to be without. (They 
are priced from $495.00) 


Available for use with power take-off 
for tractor or in portable engine driven 
unit—both mounted on portable dollies. 


Tractor Driven 
p Generator 


Consult your local dealer for the 
unit to suit your individual needs: 


Emergency Power E t I 
Generator Unit 


William Seal 
700 Main St. 
Royersford, Pa. 


Carl N. Dunmire 
Benjamin Franklin Highway 
Sanatoga, Pa. 


J. C. Fegley 

Malvern Farm Supply 
Pottstown, Pa. 35 W. King St. 
Happel Lumber & Supply Co. Malvern, Pa. 
301 E. Ist St. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


Clarence Wilson 
Kimberton, Pa. 


Boyertown Supply, Inc. 
Route 562—3 miles W. of 
Boyertown, Pa. 


L. D. Booth 
Newtown Square, Pa. 


Builders Equipment & Supply 
South Hanover St. 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Doylestown Agricultural Co. .D. 2 
Doylestown, Pa. Bushkill Center, Pa. 


JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH COMPANY Phoenixville, Penna. 


| FENCES... 


custom-made 
fo your needs! 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices FREE Estimates 


5 Ulysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
Gaim link Fence Q. 5-6597 230 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


INSURANCE FOR: WELL DRILLING 


Industrial Plants—Commercial 

Properties—Schools and Churches 

—Homes and Individuals Wells drilled wader ony 
conditions with modern 

equipment in one day. 


BONDS FOR: 
Court, Licensees,-Tax Collectors— SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 


Construction 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


ALSO: 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 


George Miller 
R 2 
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Rustic Fence 


Chain Link Fence 


Life—Accident and Health Insur- 

ance for the Individual and Group 
early publication, higher royalty, national dis- 
tribution, and beautifully designed books. All 


Sean, Masou & Eyer 
subjects welcomed. Write, or send your MS 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. ELLIOT 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. Lansdale, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 Ulysses 5-4843 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
SALES AND SERVICE 
BLENHEIM Motors 

Established 1916 


3628 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
EVERGREEN 6-5659 


I. M. JARRETT 


DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station Wagons and Cars 


HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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CHURCHVILLE 


Bucks Co. stone and frame home, dating 
about 1790, completely restored 1951. 
Living room with large fireplace and 
beamed ceiling; large dining room with 
picture window. 3 bedrooms; master 
bedroom has fireplace and beamed ceil- 
ing, modern tile bath. Hot water heat, 
2.car garage, many extras. Beautifully 
landscaped and fenced. Closeby trans- 
portation to schools, shopping and the 
city. $22,500 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road 
Elmwood 7-2230 


Feasterville, Pa. 


george S. 


^ Hobensack j Jr. 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden appointments 
Semi-Antique oriental rugs 


Bruge Street 
New ipu Pa. 
VO 2-2406 
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MEYER’S “SPORTS CAR ENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 

$ ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 $ 
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Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 
Gourmet Specialties 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


999999999999999999999999999 
9999999999999999999999999999 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 


WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 
— 


— — — 
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Philadelphia in a magazine article 
as a “a narcissist city." His impres- 
sion: a being obsessed with its own 
reflection in a stagnant pool of 
water. It is an impression oddly at 
variance with the musical ferment 
that exists here. Yet it is accurate. 
For the water is not from our own 
Delaware, or from the Mississippi, 
or from the Great Lakes. It is 
rather from the Danube, or from 
the Volga, or from the Seine. 

While it is true that contempo- 
rary music is being performed more 
and more, it is also true that the 
legacy of the last sixty years or 
so has hardly been touched. The 
world in which we actually live 
is not represented enough. We live 
in Philadelphia, where, nearly two 
hundred years ago, people sang 
with love and fervor the choral 
music that was pouring southward 
from New England, a “flowering 
of New England” and the first 
flowering of music north of Mexico. 
We have a choral heritage of our 
own in Bethlehem. It has recently 
been singled out, not in Phila- 
delphia, but in New York by Hugh 
Ross and the Schola Cantorum 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
by way of “Music of the Morav- 
ians.” 

The current Arts Festival is 
doing much to inform Philadel- 
phians of their own cultural re- 
sources. It is an opportunity for 
the many diverse elements in our 
society to work together for the 
common good. Philadelphia is again 
the scene for leadership, as it was 
during the late 18th century, its 
golden age. 


Pianist Jeanne . Behrend, 
through her lecture recitals, 
recordings, editions and mag- 
azine articles, has become 
known as an exponent of 


music of the Americas. Sev- 
eral years ago she was spon- 
sored by the State Depart- 
ment on a good will tour of 


South America. Recently she 
was soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Little Symphony. She 
is currently engaged in or- 
ganizing a festival of West- 
ern Hemisphere Music, which 
she hopes will establish Phila- 
delphia as a leader in cultural 
interchange. 
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Try OLDSmobility | 


. The New Action-Way to Go! 
Be our Guest 
Rocket Test | 


At your 


OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER 
in Bucks 


DICK OLSEN | 
OLDSMOBILE 


Washington Ave., | 
Newtown, Pa. : 


Sales-Service— Used Cars 
Official Inspection-Towing 


PHONE WORTH 8-3791 


. For A 
Authorized | 


County it's 


QUALITY 
FOODS 


ERRICO’S = 


Taste-tempting delica- 
cies to revive the most 
jaded palate, guaran- 
teed to bring out the 
ourmet in anyone. 
moked turkey from 
Black's Turkey Farm; 
South African Rock- 
lobster tails; Boston's 
Mint-in-Tea bags; Twin 
Tree Spices from Bucks 
County; Irish oatmeal; 
Smoked and tenderized, 
cured hams from Arbo- 
gast Bastian in Allen- 
town; Wild rice. 


1917 


STOCKTON, N. J. 
EXport 7-9892 


Sunpay 6:30 a.m. — 12:30 p.m. & 5 7 P. u. 
Monpay-Fripay 6:30 A.M. — 9 P.M. 
SATURDAY 6:30 a.m. - 7 P.M. 


8 S. Union St. 


of tigh blown 


Lambertville, N. J. 


Trading Post 


wrightstown, bucks county, pa. 


early american 


reproductions 


wrightstown, worth 8-2827 
new hope, volunteer 2-2969 


Mercedes-Benz 


Delaware Valley 


Headquarters 


EUROPEAN DELIVERY ARRANGED 


KEENAN 


MOTORS 


3322 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


through WFLN... TOUR 
PRIMITIVE 

PROGRESSIVE 

| ANCIENT 
; MODERN 
ADVENTUROUS 


The SITA Cape To Cairo Safari packs all 
the romance and wallop of a private 
African Safari with a superb itinerary that 
includes many off-tlíe-beaten-track locales. 


Travel is by plane, rail, motor; even local 
RA | steamers. However, emphasis is placed 

| " o \\ LN i on direct, personal participation with the 
NN Land and its peoples. As on all SITA 

A trips there is an active round of planned and 
spontaneous entertainment: unique side 
visits, exciting tribal dances, social 
receptions, natural game-runs, and 
colorful ceremonies. Special dinners 

and parties are arranged at many points. 
Membership is limited in numbers 

and escorted by experienced tour directors. 
No tour program, at any price, includes 
more in the way of seeing and doing 

in an energetic Africa which has finally 
opened its eyes on today and tomorrow. 


31-32 Days ROME to ROME For African Brochure write or call: 
for as little as$1498 WFLN, Philadelphia—IV 2-6000 


VV Tour Reservations through: 
AU aen : 2: : ADAMS TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 
for as little as$2298 Land Title Building—LO 7-7005 
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TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


NEEDLEPOINT CHAIRS with red background, 
will trade or sell set of six. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 507 


LADIES SUITS, dresses, size 18, practically new, 
will trade for antique glass cruets or compotes. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


STAMP COLLECTION, many good U.S. items, 
will trade for brown and white Staffordshire 
bowls, platters or what have you? 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 523 


WILL. TRADE 500 pome capacity Allstate single 
wheel, double hitch trailer in excellent condition 
for a canoe with paddles. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 511 


ANTIQUE BRIC-A-BRAC, Meissen, lustre, etc., 
will trade for small antique wrought-iron andirons. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 527 


WILL TRADE Westclox, Telechron electric clocks, 
Manning Bowman electric iron, all in ood work- 
ing order, for a small, antique marble-topped 


table. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 


ATTENTION ANTIQUE AUTO FANS: have man's 

1903 Linen Duster. Will trade for small reed 

organ, farm style, or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 519 


WILL TRADE home-cooked dinners for French 
speaking guest who will converse in French with 
two adults and two pre-schoolers. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 516 


BOBSLED in need of repairs, will trade for books 
or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 510 


CAMERA, Voightlander Prominent f:2 35 mm 

with case, Proximemter and Filter in good condi- 

tion. Will swap for 15 foot aluminum canoe. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


ANTIQUE horse-hitched milk sleigh. What have 
you to offer in trade? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 506 


WANTED, comfortable seat. Will trade re- 
finished maple rocker for upholstered chair in 


good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 525 


PHOTO ENLARGER 4x5 Solar with easel, just like 
new, will trade for piano accordion or electric 
guitar with amplifier. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 520 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR will trade English lessons 
for Italian lessons. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 529 


WILL TRADE two down comforters for an old 
parrot who has been trained to talk. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 530 


WILL CONTRIBUTE piano performance to good 
amateur violin, cello, chamber group, etc. Make 
merry music with Mozart. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 531 


HAND CROCHET THROW RUG, will swap for 
3 books of S & H Green Stamps. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 521 


WILL TRADE three adjoining lots in North Wales, 
Pa. for one large Mobile Trailer Home or two 


small ones. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 517 
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SERVICES — GOODS 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner  . 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil, Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-332l 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Edison. Three floors 
to browse on. Route &lI—l/; mile So. of Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. ELmwood 7-1200 


STEREO TAPES: Hi Fi components and custom 
systems to suit your taste and pocketbook. 
Robert A. Horn, Woodside Farm, Doylestown, 
Fillmore 8-5007. 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies AKC and inoculated. Sara's 
Toe-Hi stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, Lambertville, N.J. 
EXport 7-0443-R. 


DOBERMAN PINSCHER 


Doberman Pinscher Pups, sired by Champion 
Steb's Top Skipper. Also 10 month old male 
puppy, same breeding. Placed 3d in puppy class 
at Philadelphia show. Durham Road, Bucking- 
ham. Phone PYramid 4-5861. 


POODLES 
Poodles, Miniature, Exceptional quality. Puppies. 
Stud service. Freeland Farm. Mrs. Arthur Vogel, 
Lahaska, Pa. PYramid 4-3461. 


Poodles, Puppies, creme, silvers, blacks. Also 
Yorkshire Terriers. Quality breeding. Deer Lodge, 
4 miles North of Newtown on Rte. 413. WOrth 
8-3928. 


WEIMARANER 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Duke Von Nyl-Acker at stud (proven). Joseph 
A. Rittenhouse, Pale-Town Road, Quakertown 
R.D. 3, Pa. KEystone 6-6704. 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Heimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6-3138. 


BUY SAVINGS BONDS 


WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONV ALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 
surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed. 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V. E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


i 5 generations of 
dignified ENO 


FELTY FUNERAL HOME 


20 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
HATBORO, PA. 


Sewing Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties 


D. L. FELTY OS 5-1631 
BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


“PD Rome Away From Mome” 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Quiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 
MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


KEystone 6-6847 


COLONIAL 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardley s Oldest 
Drug. Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 


FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


From the author of the world's best selling travel book, 


“Travel Guide to Europe" . 


.. TEMPLE FIELDING SAYS: 


Tet eatin otia 


SAS is Europe ia. ally 


TEMPLE FIELDING’S GUIDEBOOK gives tourists 
more travel pleasure than they ever knew existed. And if 
you could talk with him personally about your plans, he’d 
say, “Flying is a grand way to go to Europe. Here’s how 


“Thrill to Europe’s pageantry. Have 
a go at London, a fling in Paris. Visit 
wonderful Copenhagen. These cities 
—and more—are yours for the asking 
on your SAS round trip to Rome.” 


"Here's an advance tip: soon you'll 
be able to speed throughout Europe 
onthe SAS Caravelle, world's quiet- 
est jet. It will introduce you to the 
extraordinary 40 minute travel hour!” 


*Open-faced Scandinavian sandwiches, of course! 


to get the most of it. On SAS, for instance, you can sight- 
see in up to 17 extra cities without paying an extra nickel in | 
fare! And SAS first class is lavish. In SAS economy class, 
you'll rave over the wide variety of tasty smgrrebrgd.*" 


and ea 729 


pecenvmonded ” 


eIRST OVER THE Porp 


an 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SVSTEM 
3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Fly SAS transatlantic from New York, trans- 
polar from California. See your SAS agent, 
or write to SAS for free colorful travel folders. 


Ming CHARLES SHIVE | 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. e BLENDED WHISKY OF ELEGANCE « 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS D S 
OYLESTOWN, PA 
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AUTUMN HAZE brand, EM BA* natural brown mutation mink... 


= X „„ $ 


*Trade-Mark MUTATION MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION Virginia Thoren * 
Tiers of pure splendour—the masterful stole 
fashioned in supreme AUTUMN HAZE? brand, EMBA“ 

LE 


natural brown mutation mink. 
THE HOUSE OF PRESTIGE FURS 
1220 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa 
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BEST & CO. 


ABINGTON © ARDMORE 


Only a 
Shirtdress 


could greet Spring with such 
well-mannered young lines. Its 
special joys: a natural 
affinity for just your way of life 
and a very effective dash in 
textured silk. By Max Lawrence in 
navy or beige. Sizes 10 to 18. 
45.00 


Mail and phone orders filled 
ABINGTON — Old York Road 
TUrner 7-6800 


ARDMORE—Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 * (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


THEATRE 


Bullfight—Through Mar. 8. Leslie Stevens 
drama that startled New York last season. 
Tues. through Fri., 8:30; Sat. 6, 9:30; Sun. 
2:30 and 8:30, Ogontz Theatre, 6035 Ogontz 
Ave., WAverly 4-8684. 


First Impressions—Through Mar. 14. Abe Bur- 
row's adaptation of “Pride and Prejudice,” 
with music. Hermione Gingold, Polly Bergen, 
Farley Granger. Mon. through Sat. at 8:30; 
Wed. and Sat. matinees at 2:30. Forrest 
Theatre, 1114 Walnut St., WAlnut 3-1515. 


The Gay Felons—Mar. 2-7. A comedy of 
French prison life, featuring Jacques Francois, 
Denise Darcel and George Tobias. Mon. 
through Sat., 8:30; Thurs. and Sat. matinees 


at 2:30. Locust Theatre, 1405 Locust St., 
PEnnypacker 5-5074. 
"Tis Pity She's a Whore—Mar. 3-14 Eliza- 


bethan play written in 1624 by John Ford. 
Tues. through Sat., 8:30; Sun. matinee, 2:30. 
Academy of Music Foyer Theatre, Broad and 
Locust Sts., PEnnypacker 5-5574. 


Destry Rides Again—Mar. 9-28. Musical com- 
edy starring Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray and 
Scott Brady. Mon. through Sat. at 8:30, Wed. 
and Sat. matinees at 2:30. Shubert Theatre, 
250 S. Broad St., PEnnypacker 5-5074. 


A Desert Incident—Mar. 10-21. Pearl Buck's 
new play, starring Shepperd Strudwick and 
Sylvia Daneel. Mon. through Sat. at 8:30, 
Wed. and Sat. matinees at 2:30. Walnut 
Theatre, 9th and Walnut Sts., WAlnut 3-1515. 


Hotel Paradise—Mar. 10-22. 
the comedy that delighted Broadway with 
Bert Lahr. Tues. through Fri. at 8:30, Sat. 
6:00 and 9:30; Sun. at 2:30 and 8:30. Ogontz 
Theatre, 6035 Ogontz Ave., WAverly 4-8684. 


End As A Man—Opens Mar. 24. Calder Willing 
ham's examination of life in a southern mili- 
tary school. Tues. through Fri, 8:30, Sat. at 
6:00 and 9:30, Sunday at 2:30 and 8:30. 
Ogontz Theatre, 6035 Ogontz Ave., WA 4-8684. 


Bert Wheeler in 


LITTLE THEATRES 


Philadelphia Civic Theatre—4441 Main St., 
Phila. Mar. 1, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14 at 8:30 p.m. 
"Uncle Willie" the Menasha Skulnik vehicle 
that delighted New York. IVyridge 2-1066. 


Temple University Theatre—Broad and Mont- 
gomery Sts., Phila. Moliere's delightful farce, 
“The Imaginery Invalid,“ Mar. 1-$ at 8:30 
p.m. STevenson 7-4000. 


Stagecrafters—8130 Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Mar. 3-7, John Balderson's fantasy-comedy, 
"Berkeley Square." CHestnut Hill 7.9913. 


Old Academy Players—3544 Indian Queen 
Lane, Phila. Mar. 6, 7, 12, 18, 14 at 8:30 
p.m. Gigi,“ Colette’s picture of the demi- 
mondaine in turn-of-the-century Paris. 


Village Players of Hatboro—Summit Ave. off 
Jacksonville Rd. “Claudia,” Rose Franken's 


tender examination of young marriage, Mar. 
6, T; 18, 14 


AlMen's Lane Art Center—Allen’s Lane and 
4 


2 
McCallum St. Luigi Pirandello’s favorite, 
“Right You Are,” Mar. 12-14 and 19-21. 


Swarthmore College—Student-written and pro- 
duced one-act plays, Clothier Hall, Mar. 6 
at 8:15 p.m. 


Cheltenham Playhouse—Ashbourne Rd., Chel- 
tenham. George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber's 
well-loved “The Royal Family." Mar. 7, 13, 14. 


Philopatrian Theatre Guild—2014 Walnut St., 
Phila. Mar. 13-14 at 8:30 p.m. Paul Vincent 
Carroll's picture of Irish life, “Shadow and 
Substance," San Domingo auditorium, 2009 
Spruce St. Rittenhouse 6-9594. 


Neighborhood Players—22nd and Walnut Sts., 
Phila. Tell Me A Purpose," Fri, Sat. and 
Sun. evenings through Mar. 15. Starting Mar. 
21, "Julius Caesar," a modern adaptation. 


MUSIC 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts Academy of 


Music, Broad and Locust Sts., Mar. 6 at 
2:00, Mar. 7 at 8:30, Gerard Souzay, bari- 
tone; Mar. 13 at 2:00, Mar. 14 at 8:30, 


John De Lancie, oboe; Mar. 20 at 2:00, Mar. 
21 at 8:30; Mar. 27 at 2:00, Mar. 28 at 
8:30, Mar. 30 at 8:30, Rudolf Serkin, pianist. 
Eugene Ormandy conducts all concerts. PEnny- 
packer 5-7378. 


Beaux Arts Trio—Abington Senior High 
School, Highland and Canterbury Rds., Abing- 
ton. Mar. 3 at 8:30 p.m. 


American Society of Ancient Instruments— 
University Museum, 34th and Spruce Sts., 
Mar. 4, 5, 6 at 8:30 p.m. 30th annual fes- 
tival features Josef Marais and Miranda, bal- 
ladeers; Sol Schoenbach, bassoonist; and Ma- 
deline Stevenson, soprano. 


Medea—Academy of Music, Broad and Locust 
Sts. American Opera Society's presentation of 
the Cherubini opera. Eileen Farrell in the 
leading role with orchestra and chorus. Mar. 
5 at 8:30. 


March 
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Each month Travelers Guide 
covers events of general interest, 
open to the public, in Philadel- 
phia and the surrounding areas. 
We will be glad to have items 
brought to our attention one 
month before publication. 

Changes may have been made 
since we went to press, therefore 
we advise you to make a per- 
sonal check. 


Thur Fr Sat 


5 Ory 


Singing City Chorus—St. Paul’s Church, 22 E. 
Chestnut Hill Ave., Phila. Elaine Brown con- 
ducts in an all-Handel program. Mar. 7 at 
8:15 p.m. 


Philadelphia Civic — Sinfonietta—Commercial 
Museum, 34th and Convention Ave. Mar. 8 
at 3:00 p.m. Max Goberman, conducting 28 
piece ensemble. Free. 


Macbeth—Academy of Music, Broad and 
Locust Sts. Metropolitan Opera production of 
Verdi opera. Mar. 10 at 7:45 p.m. 


Mantovani—Academy of Music, Broad and 
Locust Sts., the popular conductor and his 
string orchestra. Mar. 11 at 8:30 p.m. 


Marine Corps Military Festival—Convention 
Hall, 34th and Convention Ave. “Tattoo” 
with music by the Parris Island Marine Corps 
Band and the Marine Drum and Bugle Corps. 
Precision marching by the Ceremonial Drill 
Co. Mar. 12 at 8:30 p.m. 


Van Cliburn—Academy of Music, Broad and 
Locust Sts. The sensational young pianist in 
his only solo recital here this year. Mar. 12 
at 8:30 p.m. 


La Traviata—Academy of Music, Broad and 
Locust Sts. Dorothy Kirsten, Igor Gorin and 
David Poleri in the Lyric Opera Co.'s produc- 
ton. Mar. 13 at 8:30 p.m. 


Kedroff Vocal Quartet—Swarthmore College, 
Clothier Hall. Mar. 13 at 8:15 p.m. 


Jazz Concert—Academy of Music, Broad and 
Locust Sts. Featuring Chris Barber. Mar. 15 
at 7:00 and 10:00 p.m. 


Lansdowne Symphony Orchestra—Lansdowne- 
Aldan High School. Under direction of Henri 
Elkan. Mar. 15 at 2:00 and 3:45 p.m. Free. 


Little Gaelic Singers—Nether Providence High 
School, Providence Rd., Wallingford. Choral 
group. Mar. 16 at 8:30 p.m. 


Trenton Symphony Orchestra—War Memorial 


Building, Trenton, N. J., Mar. 17 at 8:30 
p.m. Concert version of  Gounod's opera, 
“Faust.” 

Richard Cassilly, — tenor—Bellevue-Stratford 


Hotel ballroom, Broad and Walnut Sts. Mati- 


nee Musical Club presentation. Mar. 17 at 
2:00 p.m. 
The Bartered Bride—Academy of Music, 


Broad and Locust Sts. Concert version of 
the seldom performed Smetana opera. Eugene 
Ormandy conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and soloists. Mar. 19 at 8:30 p.m. 


String Virtuosi of Philadelphia—Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts. 
Louis Vyner conducting. Vladimir Sokoloff, 
piano soloist. Mar. 20 at 8:30 p.m. 


An Evening of Folk Music—University Mu 
seum, 34th and Spruce Sts. Philadelphia Folk 
Song Society and the Singing City choir 
Mar. 21 at 8:30 p.m. 


Recorder Society and Madrigal Group— Chester 
County Art Association, 100 N. Bradford Ave., 
West Chester. Mar. 22 at 4:00 p.m. Coffee 
hour afterward. 

Carl Hall, 


Sandburg Alexander Princeton 
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N. J. The American poet in an evening of 
folksongs and balads. Mar. 25. 


Zara Doloukhanova—Academy of Music Broad 
and Locust Sts., first appearance by the Soviet 
mezzo-soprano, Mar. 26 at 8:30 p.m. 


Carol Smith, contralto—Stewart Jr. High 
School, Marshall and Selma Sts., Norristown. 
Mar. 30 at 8:15 p.m. 


Don Carlos—-Academy of Music, Broad and 
Locust Sts. The Verdi opera of Inquisition 
Spain presented by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Mar. 31 at 7:45 p.m. 


Singing City Choir and Chorale—Westminster 
College Choir, Princeton, N. J. Mar. 31 at 
8:00 p.m. 


DANCE 


Pearl Lang and Ensemble—University Museum, 
34th and Spruce Sts. All Stravinsky program 
with the Philadelphia Little Symphony, Robert 
Mandell, conductor. Mar. 13, 8:30. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Watercolors 
by Milton Avery and oils by Ben Wolf through 
Mar. 8; group exhibition through Mar. 11; 
oils and caseins by Margaret Milliken until 
Mar. 22; prints by college artists-teachers 
until Mar. 29, Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men members’ exhibition Mar. 3-27; oils by 
Paul Zimmerman and Raoul Dufy's books, 
Mar. 11-Apr. 5; group exhibition opening 
Mar. 13; oils, caseins and drawings by Crystel 
Lazo, beginning Mar. 25. 


Walter Baum Galleries—Main and Green Sts., 
Sellersville. Memorial show of Americana and 
paintings by George A. Newman. Through 
March. 


Robert Carlen Galleries—323 S. 16th St. 
Paintings, drawings and prints by Bernard 
Kohn through Mar. 14. 


Chester County Art Association—Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave. West Chester. Mar. 8.22, 
Harry Dunn exhibition; Mar. 23-Apr. 1, 
student's show. 


Community Arts Center—Wallingford. Open- 
ing of exhibition by professional puppeteers. 
Paintings, prints and puppets. Mar. 8, 3-5 p.m. 


Design Corner—298 Levering Mill Road. Oils 
and prints by Marian Crawford and a special 
print show in all techniques by Belander, 
Domjan, Zoe, Spruance, Nelson, Berg, Book- 
binder, Kelly and Shulik. Opens Mar. 17. 


Scholastic Art Awards Exhibition—Gimbel’s 
(special events area), 9th nad Market Sts. 
18th annual exhibit of junior and senior high 
school students' work in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. Through Mar. 7. 


Levittown Artists Association Community 
Hall on Levittown Mall. Sculpture demonstra- 
tion by Gerd Utescher, Mar. 12 at 8:00 p.m. 


Newman Contemporary Art Gallery—1625 
Walnut St. Recent paintings by Morris Black- 
burn. Through Mar. 20. 


Norristown Art League—E. Norristown Fire 
Company Social Rooms, 2830 Swede Road, 
Penn Square, Cartoons and Graphics by Pete 
Boyle, artists and television personality. Mar. 
10. 


Print Club—1614 Latimer St. 20th Annual 
Color Print Juried Exhibition. Mar. 9-27. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts— 
Broad and Cherry Sts. Fellowship's (alumni) 
Annual Exhibition of Pa'nting, sculpture and 
graphics. Opens Mar. 14. 


Red Door Gallery—7944 Thouron Ave., Phila. 
Oils by Arlene Fink Goldstone, water colors 
by Giovanni Martino and prints by Peter 
Peone, through Mar. 8. Oils by C. Ronald 
Bechtle, prints by Edythe Ferris and water 
colors by Mary Schuenemann, beginning Mar. 
17. 

P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. Lewis Rd., 


Royersford. Adult’s show (students) through 
March. 
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Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation—420 Chest- 
nut St. Etchings and engravings for three 
poems by Irene Aronson, Mar. 3-31. Also 
“Images from the Mass,” color woodcuts by 
Peter Lipman-Wolf. Opens Mar. 16. 


“Coptic Art"—University Museum, 34th and 
Spruce Sts. Exhibition of over 150 pieces of 
art of Egypt during the early Christian era. 
Through Mar. 15. 


Wayne Art Center —413 Maplewood Ave. Chil- 
dren’s show opens Mar. 8. 


Woodmere Art Gallery—9201 Germantown 
Ave. Opening exhibition of sculpture by Stella 
Elkins Tyler and sculpture, painting and 
silver by Dr. William J. Coverley-Smith. Paint- 
ings by Elsie Coverley-Smith. Opens Mar. 15. 


LECTURES 


Philip Jessup—Professor of international law 
speaks in the Meeting House, Swarthmore Col- 
leze, Mar. 8 at 8:15 p.m. 


Henry P. Mclihenny—Speaks on Philadelphia 
silver. Van Pelt auditorium, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 25th and the Parkway. Mar. 
8 at 2:30 p.m. 


Frances Lichten—Recognized authority in the 
field will speak of folks arts of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. Van Pelt auditorium, Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, 25th and the Parkway. 
Mar. 15 at 2:30 p.m. 


William — Rafsky—"'Philade!phia—The Rede- 
velopment Story," The Art Alliance, 251 S. 
18th St, Mar. 11 at 5 p.m. 


Robert C. Smith—''Rome, Naples, Venice . . . 
Three Cities, Three Centuries.” Art Alliance, 
251 S. 18th St., Mar. 13 at 8:30 p.m. 


Robert Oppenheimer—Director of Institute for 
Advanced Studies at Princeton will speak in 
Clothier Hall, Swarthmore College, Mar. 15 
at 8:15 p.m. 


Sheldon and Caroline Keck—Conservators of 
works of art will speak on restoration. Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts., Mar. 16 at 8 p.m. 


John Canaday— Talks on Modern Art and 
Tradition. Van Pelt auditorium, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 25th and the Parkway. Mar. 
22 at 2:30 p.m. 


Waldo Frank—Author, critic and confidante 
of many well-known writers will speak at the 
Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St, Mar. 24 at 
8:30 p.m. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—Franklin Institute, 
21st and the Parkway. Tues. through Fri. 
2:00, 4:00; Sat. 1:00, 2:00, 3:00, 4:00; 
Sun. 2:00, 3:00, 4:00. 


Russia, color film. Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts., Mar. 6 at 8:30, Mar. 7 at 
2:30. Julien Bryan, foreign correspondent, 
commentates, 


"South Seas Adventure"—Cinerama spectacle. 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut Sts. Mon. 
through Thurs., 8:30; Fri. and Sat. 8:40; 
Sunday, 8:00; matinees Wed., 2:00; Sat. and 
Sun. 2:30. LOcust 4-3751. 


University Museum—34th and Spruce Sts. 
“Poetry and Dance,” Mar. 1; “Graduation 
Ball" “Ballet by Degas,” and “Ballet Girl," 
Mar. 8; “Julius Caesar,” starring Charlton 
Heston, Mar. 15; and “Yoshi No Yama” and 
“The Creative Art of Japan,” Mar. 22. All 
at 3:00 p.m. 


Exceptional Films—-Franklin Institute (side 
entrance), 21st and the Parkway. Mar. 19, 
8:20 p.m. “Five From Barska Street” 
(Polish), "A City Decides" (integration in 
St. Louis public schools), and "Coming 
Shortly," (satire on movie trailers). 


FOR CHILDREN 


Children's Theatre Series—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. Mar. 14 at 2:30 p.m., 


X 
WHAT IS THIS? 


*Where hoop hits hide. Fun. 
But not for incessant 
coughers. Almost any sort 
of hoopla makes them 
harumph. Allenburys Pas- 
tilles dispossess the de- 
sire to do so -- soothe the 
throat to serenity. And 
taste of rich black English 
currants. 

Care to compete with our 
Mayfair copywriters? Send 
your "What Is This?" entry 
to our American distribu- 
tor, E. Fougera&Co., Inc., 
Hicksville, Long Island, 
New York. All entrants will 
be sent a supply of deli- 
cious Allenburys Pas- 
tilles; winning entries 
will be published in this 
space. 


Allenburys Pastilles 
at your druggist 


Manufactured in England by 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 
Established 1715 


As you know, we honestly believe, and 
quite often say, that this is the world’s 
greatest toy store. And there we stop. 
Library? No. Information bureau? Uh- 
uh. So we couldn’t tell our question- 
ing customer how many animals Noah 
took into the Ark with him. All we 
could suggest is that for animals furry, 
wooden, stuffed, squeaky, musical, 
lovable, and pleasantly priced, Schwarz 
has quite a zoo. Have your children 
ever been here to see it? 


SCHWARZ 


World's Greatest Toy Store 
745 Fifth Ave., at 58th St., New York 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 8-2200 
also at 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Midway 9-0600 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 


MELROSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


f N NE 
J9% U 4 NEI 


MELROSE DISTILLI 


Mae Desmond Children's Theater production 
of "Beauty and the Beast." 


Children's Concert—Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. Mar. 7 at 11:00 p.m. “Music 
from Spain and Latin America," Philadelphia 
Orchestra, William Smith, conducting. Anna 
Criss Concert Dance Group. 


FASHION SHOWS 


Gimbel's, 9th and Market Sts. (3rd floor), 
6:30 p.m. Mar. 4, Glenhaven suits, Misses 
Suit Department; Mar. 11, R & K Dresses, 
Moderate Price Dress Department; Mar. 18, 
Ma Mere" Maternity Show, Maternity De- 
partment. 


"Today in Philadelphia” 


As a service to our readers, 
Bob Bradley goes over up-to- 
the-minute additions and last 
minute changes in the TRAVELER’S 
GuipE every Friday morning at 
8:25 on "Today in Philadelphia," 
WRCV-TV on Channel 3. 


SPORTS 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL-—At the Palestra, 
33rd and Locust Sts. First games of all double 
headers start at 7:30 p.m.; second games start 
at 9:15 p.m. Mar. 4, Penn Princeton; Mar. 7, 
St. Joseph's-Muhlenberg, La Salle. Villanova. 


PROFESSIONAL BASKETBALL—Mar. 1, 8:30 
p.m., Minneapolis-Warriors, Camden Conven 
tion Hall, Haddon and Mickle Sts., Camden; 
Mar. 5, 7:30 p.m. St. Louis-Warriors, New 
York-Minneapolis, Arena; Mar. 7, 8:00 p.m., 
Globetrotters-Hawaiians followed by Cincinnati 
Warriors. 


PROFESSIONAL ICE HOCKEY—Philadelphia 
Ramblers—All home games played at the 
Arena, 46th nad Market Sts., at 8:30 p.m. 
Mar. 3 Charlotte; Mar. 6, Johnstown. 


COLLEGE ICE HOCKEY—Arena, 46th and 
Market Sts., Mar. 7, University of Pennsyl- 
vania-Colgate; Mar. 14, University of Penn- 
sylvania Columbia. 


PROFESSIONAL TENNIS—Arena, 46th and 
Market Sts., Mar. 4, 8:30 p.m. Gonzales, 
Hoad, Cooper, Anderson and other stars of 
Jack Kramer’s troupe in two singles and one 
doubles match. 


SKI CLUB MEETINGS THIS MONTH—("E" 
designates membership in U.S. Eastern Ama- 
teur Ski Ass’n) 


Buck Ridge S.C. (E)—Mar. 19 at 8 p.m., By- 
wood School, Shelbourne and Avon Rds., Upper 
Darby, Pa 


Central S.C.—Mar. 12 and 25 at 8:30 p.m., 
YMCA, 1421 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Franklin S.C.—Mar. 5 and 19 at 8:15 p.m., 
Sheraton Hotel, 17th St. and Pennsylvania 


Blvd., Philadelphia 


Jersey Ski'ters (E)—Mar. 4, Moorestown 
Community House, Moorestown, N. J. 


Levittown S.C.—Mar. 10 and 24 at 8:30 p.m., 
Towne Pharmacy Meeting Room, Five Corners, 
Levittown, Pa 


Philadelphia $.C. (E)—Mar. 5 and 20, Elkins 
Park Civic Center, Elknis Park, Pa. 


RCA S.C.—Mar. 3 at 8 p.m., Schillig's Black 
Horse Farms, Black Horse Pike, N. J. 


Wissahickon S.C. (E)—Mar. 5 and 17 at 
8:30 p.m., School Lane House, 5450 Wissa 
hickon Ave., Philadelphia 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Country Fair—Gimbel’s, 9th and Market Sts. 
(auditorium), March 16-20, sponsored by 32nd 
annual Educational Week for the Blind. Ex- 
hibit of work, handiwork, and hobbies. 
Luncheon served daily, dinner Mon., Wed., & 
Fri. eves. 


Delaware Valley Cat Fancier's Cat Show— 
Edgley Firehouse, Edgley, Pa. Mar. 14. Fourth 
annual show. Benefit of Bucks and Mont- 
gomery County S.P.C.S. From 10 a.m. until 
late evening. 


Philadelphia Flower Show—Convention Hall, 
34th and Convention Ave. Mar. 9.14. One 
of the largest exhibitions of its kind in the 
world, featuring gardens by the nation's out 
standing flower growers. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, 
buffalo, predatory animals, birds, set in nat- 
ural habitats. Fossils through the ages. Live 
animal and insect demonstrations, including 
Elmer, scene-stealing Brazilian monkey. 2 p.m., 
Sat., 2 and 4 p.m., Sundays. Open weekdays 
10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. Adults, 50¢; 
children, 25¢; group rates available. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave. Historical and cultural materials 
dating from 17th century Swedish settlement 
in America to the present. Permanent exhibits 
of costumes and craft of Sweden; extensive 
stock of literature on Swedish Americana. Open 
weekdays 10 to 5, free. Sat., Sun., and 
holidays 1 to 5, 25¢. 


Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mus- 
eum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic 
fish, giant squid, sharks and eels, and many 
other forms of animal and plant life. Open 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 
Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Phila- 
delphia history from Indian days to the pres- 
ent, including rare newspapers, posters, maga- 
zines, and folk exhibits of Americana. Open 
weekdays 9 to 5, and Sun. 2 to 5. 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th and Eastwick 
Sts. First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 
728 by John Bartram, self-taught botanist. 
Trees from all over the world are planted here; 
the park was a favorite resort of Franklin and 


Washington. Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, 20th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Action exhibits which you 
operate. Play tic-tac-toe against an electronic 
brain; walk through the “human heart"; re- 
cord your voice; see man-made lightning. Open 
weekdays, except Mon., 12 to 5, and Sat. 10 
to 5. 


Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, au- 
thentically furnished, 18th century home of 
the woman commissioned by Congress to make 
the first American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. Originally the Old Customs House, this 
building now contains an interesting collection 
of German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 


City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower (latter 
is closed weekends till spring). The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers ex- 
cellent view of Greater Philadelphia. Open 
9 to 4:30. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and 
Arch Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and 
other Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. 
Seven signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, including Franklin, are buried in the 
church yard. Open daily 9 to 5. 


Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Panorama of Philadelphia today and plan 
for 1984. Exhibits of American and foreign 
commerce and culture. Current features are 
"Contemporary Danish Design" and “Glass 
Around the World." Open weekdays 10 to 5, 
Tues. until 10 p.m., and weekends 1 to 5 
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Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north 
of Arch St. One of the nation's oldest streets, 
quaint and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses 
dating back to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horse- 
back riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green 
Inn (along the Wissahickon Creek at upper 
end of the park). 


Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
(20th St. on Franklin Pkwy.). "Sky tours," 
with lectures on the stars and planets. March's 
program: “Planets on Parade." Lectures at 3 
every day except Mon., and at 8 p.m. on Wed. 
and Fri. 


Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The 
oldest church in the city, built in 1700. Also 
known as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. 
Open daily 9 to 5. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Lo- 
cust St. Many personal possessions of Penn, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Washington; also rare 
books and manuscripts, and paintings by early 
American artists. Open Mon. 1 to 5, and Tues. 
through Fri. 9 to 5. 


Independence National Historical Park, com- 
prising approximately five city blocks, is now 
in process of restoration. Focal point of this 
project is Independence Hall, the handsome yet 
unpretentious birthplace of our Constitution 
and home of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, 
first capitol of the United States and Car- 
penter's Hall, meeting place of the first Con- 
tinental Congress. Buildings and information 
center at 6th and Chestnut Sts. are open 
daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont 
Ave. Structure patterned after 17th century 
models, with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, 
and waterfall (open all winter). Open week- 
days, except Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Admission, 25€. 


Museum of Art, 25th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Newly opened Decorative Arts wing has exhibits 
of rare American furniture, silver, and china. 
Collections of modern, medieval, and renais- 
sance art; European and American period 
rooms; Gothic chapel, and Indian temple. Open 
daily 9 to 5. 


Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7' 6" giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Primarily American art, with 
variety of contemporary works. Closed March 
2.12. Reopens March 14 thru April 12 with 
"Fellowship's" (Alumni) Annual Exhibition, 
Paintings, Sculpture and Graphic. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. 
This was the first hospital in the United 
States, founded in 1751 through the efforts of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used 
by Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored 
and open daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 


Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Collection of recasts and original sculpture 
of Auguste Rodin is second only to that in 
France. Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, community relations dept., 
arranges conducted tours. For parties of five 
or more, call PE 5-9320. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce 
St. below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal 
Tombs of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian 
mummy, and other displays, many collected 
during expeditions by the museum's staff. Also 
free film and concert programs. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. Until 
March 15: “Coptic Art." Starting March 21: 
The Darwin Exhibit. 
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U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. 
Historic flagship of the Spanish-American War. 
Also carried America’s first Unknown Soldier 
home from Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open 
Tues. through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 
6. Adults, 50¢; children, 25¢ (those under 


six, free). 


Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in 
natural surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; 
see colorful exotic birds, temperamental llamas, 
members of nearly extinct mammalian species. 
Open daily 10 to 5. Adults, 75€; children, 25€. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker," 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) during his life-long research in 
ethnic anthropology. Also a treasure house 
of source material on history of this area. 
Open weekdays 9 to 5, and Sun. 1:30 to 5:30. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses 
Dr. Mercer's private art and antique collec- 
tions. The building itself is worth seeing for 
its unusual architectural design. 


Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill 
Museum, Displays ceramics made by a secret 
process handed down by word of mouth from 
one generation to the next. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens 
of William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. 
Open daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 50¢; children 
under 12, free. 


Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 32 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton's crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman's Hill 
marks spot where lookouts were stationed. 
Open weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, 
Pawling Rd. Audubon, near Valley Forge. 
The first home of John James Audubon, fam- 
ous naturalist, in this country was Mill Brook, 
now restored. Open daily 10 to 5. 


Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge 
interchange on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of 
Washington's winter encampment during 1777- 
78. Over 2,000 acres, with picnic grove near 
Fort Hunter and observation tower at Mt. 
Joy. Also includes: 

Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, 
containing numerous relies and furniture. 

Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped 
and listened to the National Carillon. 


Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion. Buten's collection of more than 3,000 
items from the Wedgewood potteries—1759 to 
the present. Open Tues, Wed. and Thurs. 


2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds 
Ford. Restored headquarters of Washington 
and Lafayette; furnishings of Revolutionary 
period. Open Fri, Sat, and Sun.—noon to 
sundown. 


1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 
Wilmington Pike, !4 mile south of Dilworth- 
town. Magnificently restored early American 
house. Open Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; 
closed holidays. Admission 50¢. Call OWen 
6-4755 to arrange for guides. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and museum 
with excellent collections of articles of local 
origin. Open Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and 
Wed. evening 7 to 9. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat- 
lack St., West Chester. Beautifully restored 
home, furnished with authentic examples of 
classic and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society, Open Tues., Thurs., 
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She 83 Call 


HOmestead 9-6222 
On Rt. 23, ½ miles west of Rt. 100 


The New 
INDIAN ROCK HOTEL 


Charm and seclusion before the 
roaring fireplace, for a new de- 
light in dining pleasure. 


Luncheon 


Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 
Facilities for 
Banquets, Parties and Wedding Parties 


RIVER RD., UPPER BLACK EDDY 
Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
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OLD ORIGINAL 
BOORBINDER'S 


125 WALNUT ST. 
| l oe 1865 
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„Don't Pass 
T he Back p 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 


Whether Rain or Snow 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
G*26*26*5 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Route 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


and Sat. 2 to 5. Admission 50¢ Call OWen 
6-4755 to arrange for guides. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 
Market St., Chester. Library and museum 
containing interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Bariey Mill Rd. at Brandy- 
wine, Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial 
industry along the Brandywine in dioramas 
and models, Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 
to 4:30, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Arboretum and flower gardens, Italian water 
garden with beautiful fountain and pools. Open 
air theater for summer productions, with un- 
usual water curtain and stage fountains. Large 
conservatory with 3% acres under glass de- 
voted to outstanding floral displays through- 
out the year. Open every day 11 to 5. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for future inclusion. 

Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey 0 
local option. All restaurants are open for h 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille, Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to 
relax after theater. Rittenhouse 6-3000. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. World 
famous chefs at their continental best make 
the beautifully decorated main dining room 
one of the more enjoyable places for lunch 
or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the 
ever-changing panorama in the Square from 
the Cocktail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent 
martini. KIngsley 5-0300. 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. It’s hard 
to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with any 
request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also 
superbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. 
Any meal here is a gourmet's treat. The cock- 
tail lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot 
after a busy day. KIngsley 6-1100. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. Rittenhouse 6-9300. 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts. 
Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tradition, the 
famous Stratford Garden features an excellent 
cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Bellevue and 
Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items from 
an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the supper hour. The popular Hunt 
Room Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. 
Delicious hot and cold hors d'oeuvres in the 
sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge. PEnny- 
packer 5-0700. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent 
variety of dishes at all times. Let Marcel 
make suggestions. In the Garden Terrace, an 
all-you-can-eat special on weekdays—Mon. and 
Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and Thurs., Smorgas- 
board, and Fri. Seafood and Newburg or beef- 
steak. The Restaurant on the Mall serves good 
food at reasonable prices. WAlnut 2-8600. 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in 
the Spruce Room, known for its planked steak, 
old wines and French specialties. The Sir 
Francis Cocktail Lounge* is distinctive, with 
low lights and quiet atmosphere. Organ music 
nightly. Kingsley 5-0100. 


Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House 
is a busy noontime spot, with a really good 
Lindy-type menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, 
hot and cold roast beef sandwiches. Either 
lunch or dinner is well-prepared in the main 
Essex Dining Room. Both rooms are closed 
Sat. and Sun. LOcust 7-6300. 


Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Penn campus, 
this is quite a popular spot with the college 
crowd—very lively and gay. The Dining Room 
closes at 9 p.m. and is open Sunday. The 
Persian Room* is open until 1 a.m. . . . fea 
tures Tonio Cortese Trio. Dancing 9-1. The 
Chess Bar is a famous West Philadelphia meet- 
ing place. EVergreen 6-9000. 


Sheraton, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. 
Philadelphia's newest  hostelry. The Cafe 
Careme* is French and very elegant 
dinner music and dancing with the Dave 
Stanky Trio nightly. Cheshire Cheese Chop 
House has a marvelous tankard-and.ale at- 
mosphere, and is “for-men-only” until 2:30. 
Piano ramblings here in the evenings. Cock- 
tails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. LOcust 8-3300. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. The cheerful 
2 attractive Sylvania Dining Room serves 

down-to-earth food, has just initiated a 
sightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to appeal 
to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime sirloin 
steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* a 
pleasant cocktailing spot. PEnnypacker 5-7200. 


Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popular with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate 
fine food. The Warwick Room* features danc- 
ing to Lenny Herman's dance band. Embassy 
Room has the continental air. Try their justly 
famous shrimp Lamaze. Men take over the 
Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on Fri. 
and Sat. PEnnypacker 5-3800. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and 
intimate room hiding behind a rather formal 
name. Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine. 
Mario Mira and Hilda Simmons entertain 
warmly at double pianos during this breezy 
month of March. Call Mr. King for reserva- 
tions. PEnnypacker 5-5305. 


Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. Good food, 
danceable music and an offering of really 
good night club talent all make this one of 
the better night spots in the area. February 
21 through March 7, Myron Cohen; March 9- 
21, Dick Shawn. Closed Holy Week. PEnny- 
packer 5-1511. 


The Latin Casino, 1309 Walnut St. Chinese 
and American fare combined with top-notch 
entertainment. March 2-11, Abbe Lane and 
Xavier Cugat's Orchestra. March 12-21, Pearl 
Bailey Show. March 23-28, The 3 Stooges and 
Damita Jo. Call Barney for reservations. 
KInzsley 5-3373. 


C'est la Vie*, 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment. French cuisine the 
specialty— Chinese fare an added attraction on 
Wednesdays. Quiet piano and guitar in the 
Lounge Bar. KIngsley 6-1418. 


Saxony*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. MArket 7-6175. 


Capri*, 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on ltalian and Chinese special. 
ties. Try the Sportsman's Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular. KIngsley 5-1920. 


L'Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. LOcust 7-9690. 


Three Three's*, 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Located on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
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with work of local artists. PEnnypacker 5-0667. 


Helen Sigel Wilson's*, 1523 Walnut St. Inti- 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America's leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. LOcust 7-0261. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate, A favorite with the theater 
crowd. A good dinner spot with superior steaks. 
Reservations advisable. KIngsley 5-9805. 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg. 1339 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department. (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely meal. LOcust 7-2140. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagaptly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. WAlnut 5-7027. 


Arthur's Steak House, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for "rare" and 
"medium" are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 am. MArket 7.8628. 


Frankie Bradley's, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie's good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. KIngsley 5-4350. 


Lew Tendler's, 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters 
for the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks, 
and lobsters, Closes 2 a.m. PEnnypacker 5-1802. 


Jesse's 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. LOcust 7-8868. 


Tarello's, 1621 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor's 
meat ravioli, delicious! LOcust 7-9001. 


Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. KIngsley 5-5281. 


Russian Inn, 1233 Locust St. Kasha, blintzes, 
borscht, other Old World dishes and American 
cuisine in the haunt of the New York and 
Hollywood stars. Charming Russian atmos- 
phere. Established 36 years. KIngsley 5-4423. 


Stouffer's, Penn Center, 16th and Pennsyl- 
vania Blvd. American antiques have been 
used to furnish the elegant rooms: Fairmount, 
Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack Room, Time 
Counter, Greene Countrie North and South. 
Open every day but Sunday, 7:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. LOcust 8-5985. 


Kelly's, 5 S. Mole St. Fine sea food since the 
early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. LOcust 7-8398. 


Hespe's*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs' knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. LOcust 7.8463. 


Benny the Bum's*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. KIngsley 3.2208. 


Shoyer's, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It's noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
MArket 7-8800. 


Bookbinder's Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab meat, Lobster Coleman, and “Booky’s 
Baked Crab" are “musts” for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. KIngsley 5-0184. 
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1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. LOcust 7-1011. 


Donoghue's*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of "history was made here.” Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb chops. 
Bar room has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. GRanite 2-9704. 


P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food. Open till 2 a.m. WAlnut 5-6633. 


The Prime Rib, 14 S. 15th St. As the name 
would indicate, here is the place for excellent 
prime ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every 
day ‘til 1 a.m. Sun. until 10. Good bar. 
Rittenhouse 6-4144, 


Algiers*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. LOcust 4-4750. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet's heaven. WAlnut 5-2772. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia’s skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. GRanite 3-8200. 


Black Horse Tavern*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right” roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri., and Sat. GReenwood 3-4410. 


Fisher's, 3545 N. Broad St. Popular seafood 
house in North Philadelphia. Only place we 
know where you can get nine kinds of seafood 
on one platter. Beer only. RAdcliff 5-7591. 


Beck's on the Boulevard*, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. Mlchigan 4-9535. 


Bradley Country Tavern. Rte. 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, 
country atmosphere. Crab meat-stuffed jumbo 
shrimp a specialty. DEvonshire 2-7575. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532, New- 
town. A touch of old Colonial elegance in this 
modern world. Southern fried chicken a 
specialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable 
pecan pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. 
Buffet dinner Wed. and Thurs. WOrth 8-3888. 


Temperance House, Newtown. Really good home- 
style meals are served here and have been, 
since Colonial days. “Beer only" is the rule 
in their pleasant Grille Room. WOrth 8-3341. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection Rtes. 532 and 
413, Newtown. Famous for that marvelous 
homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice place 
to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
WOrth 8-3771. 


Buck Hotel*, Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Since 1735, 
one of the most famous eating places in the 
area. Call John in advance to order their un- 
usual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ELmwood 7-1125. 


Washington Crossing Inn**, Rte. 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. An excellent restaurant where 
you can enjoy braised spare ribs before a 
roaring fire. The food is equally good in the 
formal dining rooms or in the original old 
kitchen. HYatt 3-6677. 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Simple, good food at all times and interesting 
late snacks and platters. Enjoy the John 


Come ou tal 


Trenton's Only Clothing 
Department Exclusively 
for Students and Young 
Men. Sizes 36 to 40. 
Regular and Longs. 


Club Room 
2nd Floor, Rear of 
Men's Clothing 


EASTER FASHIONS 


We've just received our brand 
new stock of Spring clothing and 
furnishings. You'll like the selec- 
tion and you'll like the “Club 
Room," created especially for stu- 
dents and young men, sizes 36-40. 


SUMS. cc ces $29.95-$47.50 
SPORT COATS. $25.00-$35.00 
SLACKS-......: $ 5.95-$13.95 


Shirts, Ties, Sweaters, Socks, 
Raincoats, Sport Shirts & More 


ct © Douutuy t fou 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 


Foster murals in the Windsock Lounge. The 
historic Stag Bar is one of the few of its 
kind left. WOrth 8-8981. 


Old Anchor Inn, Rte. 413 at the intersection 
of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve 
on their roast beef or homemade cheese-cake. 
Terrace and Hunt rooms available for large 
groups. LYnwood 8-7469. 


Jack Hansen's Inn“, West Trenton Ave., Mor- 
risville. Unusually good food cooked to your 
order. Background music in the Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge. CYpress 5.5179. 


Rock Run, Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, 
near Morrisville. A new and luxurious supper 
club, featuring fine food, soft lights and softer 
music. Excellent bar, and large banquet facili- 
ties. CYpress 5.2200. 


Jerry's, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheese- 
cake is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, 
too. 


Keystone Hotel*, Mill and Bath Sts., Bristol. 
Excellently prepared Italian-American dishes a 
specialty. Good for late evening snacks. Bar 
open till 3 a.m. STillwell 8.5276. 


O'Boyle's Ice Cream Island, Bristol. Delicious 
home-made ice cream has made the name 
famous, but the seafood and steaks are good 
here, too. STillwell 8-3882. 


Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in 
the evening for a late snack, good food at all 
times. Fine array to choose from at the new 
Sunday buffet. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A 
connoisseurs delicatessen department, serving 
the best corned beef Hm within the 
area. Enjoy good mus e new dining 
room, The Lodge. Windsor 6-9839. 


Pennsbury Inn*, Bordentown and Ferry Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. Always good food in 
the Candlelight Dining Room. Try the new 
Wednesday buffet. CYpress 5.5984. 


Dutch's Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
n a day, every day. Mp you food 
and fast, competent service for the hungry 
wayfarer. OSborne 5-1570. 


Warrington Inn**, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for 
private parties. Vincent will give you a cordial 
welcome. Dlamond 3-0210. 


Bill Dino's Fireside Inn, Rte. 263, Hatboro. 
Delicious scampi and lasagna. A good spot 
for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended bar, 
loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tuesdays. 
OSborne 5-9893. 


Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County’s old favorites, flourishing under new 
management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. 
Fillmore 8-2474. 


Bucks County Inn, 60 N. Main St., Doylestown. 
Now under management of Jack and Lois Mor- 
gan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at “the Inn with an atmosphere.” 


Country Side Inn*, Rte. 611, 1% mi. N. of 
Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn 
specializing in authentic Sauerbraten (hard to 
find these days), pot roast, and potato pan- 
cakes. Good cocktails served. Flllmore 8-9301. 


Conti Inn*, Cross Keys. Famous and historic 
inn, having no trouble living up to its excel- 
lent reputation today. Try Walter’s Caesar 
salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a warm 
greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. Flllmore 8-9364. 


Playhouse Inn*, New Hope. Nationally famous, 
ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer's 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing 
Fri. and Sat. evenings. A most convivial 
atmosphere in the bar. VOlunteer 2-2035. 
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Tow Path House**, New Hope. Down the 
stairs, beside the canal, to dine beside the 
glowing fireplace. Unusually good food, excel- 
lent cocktails, and a delightful atmosphere. 
VOlunteer 2-2784. 


Logan Inn*, New Hope. Picturesque old 
country inn with a friendly, informal and well- 
tended bar. The emphasis is on comfort and 
hearty cooking for the local citizenry and 
travelers alike. VOlunteer 2-2789. 


Albert's Coffee Shop**, New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss dishes prepared by host, Albert. The 
onion soup is a meal in itself, and the home- 
made chocolate cake is better than ever. 
VOlunteer 2-5426. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to per- 
fection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room down- 
stairs, with antique bar once used in Maxim's 
in Paris. AXtel 7-3071. 


The Cartwheel Inn“, Rte. 202, New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard, European service with an 
extra flourish. Everything done to order 
anything ordered is well-worth the short wait. 
Small bar downstairs. VOlunteer 2-2182. 


Stone Manor House*, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. PYramid 4-7883. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd., between Centre 
Bridge and Lumberville. Warm and inviting 
before the open fire places in any one of the 
three dining rooms. ood, marvelous hot 
homemade breads and pastries, and a soothing 
waterfall. AXtel 7-8985. 


Meyer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
KEystone 6-4422. 


Benetz Inn**, Quakertown. The byword here 
is "A good meal at any time, The sur- 
roundings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
KEystone 6-$315. 


Fireside Drive-In, Quakertown. Tray and car 
service provide charcoaled franks, steaks for 
the hurried driver. Good service, good food. 
KEystone 6-9908. 


Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 
diners from miles around, famous for its 
excellent food for either a long leisurely dinner 
or a quick meal. Organ music in the attrac- 
tive bar. KEystone 6-4375. 


Delaware Oaks**, Riegelsville. Fine food with 
a continental flavor. The family will appreciate 
the excellent sauerbraten. Rlegelsville 3-9094. 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the 
turn of the century, still serving the same fine 
food. Country hams from nearby farms, home- 
baked cakes and pies. FErndale 2-5511. 


Pipersville Inn**, Pipersville. Good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking served in a home-type atmosphere 
by the famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 
ROger 6-8540. 


Four Winds Tavern**, Rte. 611, Revere, N. 
of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on 
steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. 


Perosa Inn**, Line Lexington. For pleasant 
and enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti 
and clams or meat balls; try this restaurant. 


Goldie's Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef 
pot pie a treat. CHerry 9-3686. 


Indian Rock Hotel, River Road, Upper Black 
Eddy. A charming and secluded spot for good 
dining, excellent drinks. Dancing on Sat. 
aca Open 'til 2 a.m. Upper Black Eddy 


Haney's on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, % mi. 
off Rte. 32. The most enormous servings of 
really good food. Delicious homemade blue- 
berry muffins, tender ham and turkey. Breath- 
taking view of the Jersey Palisades across the 
Delaware. Upper Black Eddy 5.8782. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Yorktown Inn*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for danc- 
ing Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Squires a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. TUrner 7-2318. 


Fort Side Inn*, Whitemarsh. Elegant for par- 
ties, dining. Try Crab Mornay, devilled. Music 
every night 'til 2; Jimmy Seymour's orchestra 
on weekends. ADams 3-3997. 


General De Kalb Inn*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. BRandywine 2-1620. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil. 
laes stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. Mltchell 6-2981. 


Cross Roads Motel, Rte. 202, 3 miles north 
of Norristown. Prices on the high side but 
so is the quality of the food. Driftwood 
Room*, open till 10 p.m. has a four piece 
combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. nights. 
BRoadway 9-1250. 


Kaufman House, Sumneytown Pike, Sumney- 
town. The unusual is a daily occurrence in this 
charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast raccoon, 
rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different 
countries an added attraction. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues., 
Wed. and Thurs. dinner and Mon. and Fri. 
luncheon, Sunday noon to 8 p.m. Mighty good 
food. HUxley 9-9515. 


Casa Conti**, Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. TUrner 4-4448. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your difficulty is 
to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. Mitchell 6-1611. 


Blue Bell Inn**, on Rte. 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
Lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. MItchell 6-9954. 


Blue Horse Tavern. Rte. 73, Blue Bell. Frank 
and Eddie's attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, fine martinis. MItchell 6-9984. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. Mltchell 6-1330. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes. 
Shiskebab and seaf are suggested when 
you dine at this charming place, built in 1685. 
Call Archie for reservations. Mitchell 3.1997. 


Howard Johnson's, Bethlehem Pike, Ambler. 
One of the many good restaurants in this 
chain, featuring the famous 28 flavors of ice 
cream. Mitchell 6-1514. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 
this a popular spot. TUrner 4-9217. 


Crossroads Tavern*, Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest's selection his personal supervision. 
He specializes in delectable French items. 
MUrray 8-2348. 


Whitpain Inn, Center Square. Rte. 73 (% 
mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 309). 
Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms 
for small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m., 
Reservations, Mitchell 6-2425. 


The School Inn, Rte. 309, north of Ambler. 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. ULysses 5-4350. 


Old Mill**, Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat- 
boro. In this old mill, new management is 
serving oustanding food highlighted by its 
steaks and fried chicken. OSborne 5-9919. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains 
of organ music in the background at dinner 
time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
TUrner 4-1679. 


William Penn Inn, Rte. 202 at Sumneytown 
Pike, Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for 
lunch and dinner. Specialty of the house— 
Snapper Soup. Your favorite drink at the 
Curly Maple Bar. Banquet accommodations 40 
to 400 in the Coach and Carriage Rooms. 
OXbow 9-4684. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been 
Bill Everhart's strong point for the past 25 
years. Roast beef, steaks and seafood are 
specialties. Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. 
MOhawk 4-3002. 


Charlie Hess'*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as 
well. Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie 
will make you welcome. MOhawk 4-9167. 


The Cynwyd*, 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
“that” thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer intimate lighting. MOhawk 4-9116. 


Langerman's, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. 
A fascinating Polynesian and Chinese after- 
dinner menu, and an extraordinary drink list 
well-worth looking into. All the lobster tails 
you can eat Tuesday nights. MOhawk 4-0128. 


Weber's, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. MOhawk 4-2474. 


General Wayne Inn*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King's orchestra. MOhawk 4-5125. 


B'ack Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested. MIdway 2-8883. 


Stouffer's Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food. New Lamplight 
Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows 
Friday noon, fall and winter. Midway 9-1560. 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord**, Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. Midway 2.4360. 


Chateau Colotte,* Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 to closing. Mid 
way 2-1050. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations. 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Morris Ave. Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families, stop by 
for a snack or a meal in this dignified old 
mansion on the campus. Home made rolls and 
pastry delicious. LAwrence 5-0386. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
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midnight daily. LAwrence 5-3260. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
in the spacious cocktail room. Midway 2-0947. 


Orsatti's Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. LAwrence 5-5766. 


Covered Wagon Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. MUrray 8-1169. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-panelled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. MUrray 8-5640. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for dessert. Kitchen open 'til mid- 
night. Paoli 4250. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specially of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 1796. Dinners 11 p.m. FOxcroft 3.6213. 


Lenape Inn,* Rt. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail in this charming, quiet place, 
across the road from Lenape Amusement Park. 
The prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs. 
Carey is your hostess. SWinburne 3.1418. 


Christy's Glen Mills, Pa., where Rte. 1 crosses 
202. At the hub where travelers from Wilming- 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended. GLenview 9-2471. 


Chadds Ford Hotel.* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1736. Dinner, 
5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, "legal beverages" really means every 
kind of drink, according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. MAin 8-2511. 


The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family for 
chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable din- 
ing room. “Ye Old Tap Garden” barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where vou 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. e 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. EXport 9.0171. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
ANdrews 9-0927. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty. Reservations advisable, espe- 
cially Saturday night. WEllington 3.8943 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23 near Pottstown. 
Justly famous for gourmet dishes prepared 
by the owner and her sons and for their 
fine wine cellar. Dinner by reservation. 
HOmestead 9.6222. 


Kimberton Tavern,** Kimberton Rd. 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 
served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 
1 to 7:30. WEllington 3.8148. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
Walber's on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 


Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 


Dine in this historic old Inn 
originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 
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OLD HICKORY 


America has enjoyed 
over 125,000,000 bottles 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY - 86 PROOF 
OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FLOR EEE GIS 


FOR FAMILY DINING, CLUBS, 
GUESTS or a two-some in the Blue- 
bird mood; we're always here with a 
wonderfully diversified menu. 2 dining 
rooms, bar & cocktail lounge. Daily 


till 1 A.M. Sundays to 8 P.M. Ample 
Duncan Hines, 


parking in the rear. 
Cue 

Gourmet 
approved. 
Monthly art 


exhibits. 


Est. 1812 


Taniberiulſe 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


circular 


dining by our 
fireplace on cool spring days. 
The food is wonderful every day 


Enjoy 


except Monday (when we're 


closed). 
THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 
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per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. LEhigh 4-9531. 


Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you're a stranger, 
and order baked lump crab meat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation too. They're 
good! Organ music nightly. CHester 3-8498. 


The Falcon House, 525 West Chester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
etc. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. HIlltop 6-1066. 


Lamb Tavern,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. KIngswood 3-2661. 


Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. 
Good meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet 
room with its own bar for parties. Plank 
steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reser- 
vations. KIngswood 4-1230. 


Fisher's, West Chester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. ELgin 6-4460. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4 p.m. 
Children’s platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. SUnset 9.9112. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. 
A favorite family eating place specializing in 
charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has the right 
touch with her home-baked pies. LOwell 6-1280. 


D'Ignazio's Towne House,“ 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
lunch and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and 
Sat. evenings. LOwell 6-$141. 


The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1 and go 1 mile down wooded Brinton 
Lake Rd. Huge water wheel runs constantly 
in this wonderful old mill, built by the Swedes 
in 1682. Three dining rooms with huge fire- 
places. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. Upper- 
man's home-made pecan pie are worth the trip. 
GLobe 9.2140. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge, Lambertville. Radio's Stella 
Dallas" greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 
waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food and American favorites. EXport 7-0897. 
Lambertville House, 


Lambertville. Miniature 


loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. EXport 7-0202. 


Colligan's Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inpsecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr's Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be- 
low Washington's Crossing. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri- 
vate parties. TUxedo 2-0303. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night's buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks in the Oyster Bar. WAlnut 1-7500. 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur's delight. WAlnut 4-5200. 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating, 
Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. EXport 4-7854. 


Cahill's Restaurant, River Rd. near Yardley 
bridge. Delicious buffet luncheon on Mon. 
through Fri. Famous for steaks and chops. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. evenings, and unusual 
gypsy music with your Sunday dinner. 
TUxedo 2-0961. 


Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean 
prime). Cocktails with — Sunday dinner. 
NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Cherry Hill Inn. Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. 
Rooms NOrmandy 2-7200. 


Cinelli's Country House, Merchantville, N. J., 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open 
daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a per- 
fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and 
steaks are featured. NOrmandy 6.2900. 


The Pub, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al- 
ways a real treat. Giant cocktails and high- 
balls are a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
every day. WAlnut 5-4480. 


Red Hill Inn, Rtes. 30 and 73, Pennsauken. 
“Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late snacks 
and good drinks taking second place to a su- 
perior entertainment schedule. March 6-8, 
Duke Ellington and his Band; March 13-15, 
Maynard Ferguson and Band; March 20-22, 
Dizzy Gillespie; March 28-29, The Four Fresh- 
men. Reservations advisable. NOrmandy 2- 
9840, 


JIM BRADLEY'S 


Country Tavern 


Catering to banquets and parties " 
Business men's lunch 
Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 


Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 
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Sellers at Regional were Lucius Crowell, Larry Day, Peter Paone, 
Charles Taylor, Charles Coiner, Louis Finkelstein and William Barnett. 


The Big Show 


problem for artist, gallery, juror 


BY GERTRUDE BENSON 


HE shock and hurt to an artist 

of professional stature of not 
being accepted in a major local 
show is immeasurable. Some artist- 
teachers feel strongly that their 
position of authority is damaged 
by a jury rejection. On the other 
hand, other artists feel that the 
democratic procedure of selection 
by a jury must be honored at all 
costs. This dilemma produces end- 
less controversy and the Philadel- 
phia art world is talking about 
little else, since the opening on 
January 30th of the Second Arts 
Festival Regional show of paint- 
ings, sculpture, drawings and 
prints at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 

The Artists’ Equity-sponsored 
Regional show at the Art Museum 
and the 154th Annual at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts of 
watercolors, prints and drawings 
fed the controversy. 

The Regional Museum show was 
completely juried by an out-of- 
town jury; the Academy show was 
partly invited, partly juried. Both 
shows presented a tremendous ad- 
ministrative problem for the Mu- 
seum and the Academy, a self- 
examining decision and an expense 
for the sender and a critical chal- 
lenge for the jury. 

In both cases there are dissent- 
ing voices as to the choice of the 
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accepted and not accepted items. 

The Museum show attempted to 
avoid the dangers of aesthetic par- 
tisanship and personal favoritism 
by calling in an out-of-town jury 
without any ties in the area: 
Adolph Dehn, Jack  Tworkov, 
Minna Harkavy and Louis Bouche. 

Mixtures of personalities and 
critical judgments at times pro- 
duce completely unforeseen results. 
The critical unity resulting from 
the Bouche - Dehn - Tworkov - Har- 
kavy joint judgment voted out 
some of the most highly respected 
artist-teachers in the area and ac- 
cepted some fairly unknown new- 
comers to the exhibition scene. 

Those who watched the jury at 
work, both members of the Museum 
Staff and Artists’ Equity obser- 
vers, agree unanimously that the 
jury worked conscientiously. They 
looked at 1961 paintings, drawings, 
prints and sculpture by 799 art- 
ists and accepted 272 items by 237 
artists. 

The result is fresh and lively, 
strong in bold, lyrical color, with 
comparatively few searching, prob- 
ing statements and some inex- 
plicable mediocrities. 

The Academy show is more than 
twice as large as the Museum show 
with 632 items, 419 juried works 
by 326 artists and 198 items by 
fifty-six invited artists. It is a 


huge impressive show, confirming 
the extraordinary vitality in the 
graphic arts of our time. The jur- 
ors, John Maxwell, Hobson Pitt- 
man and Gabor Peterdi gave all 
the prizes and mentions, except 
one, to juried work. 

The controversial intangibles 
that produce jury decisions have 
divided Philadelphia into three 
camps: those who prefer the show 
chosen by a jury of performers; 
those who favor the partly invited, 
partly juried show and those who 
think that neither method is really 
dependable, who hope that a more 
infallible procedure will eventually 
be found. 

“If only we could work out some 
way of recognizing professional 
standards,” Mr. Henri Marceau, 
director of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, told us recently in 
a discussion of the problems that 
plagued the sponsoring organiza- 
tions of the Second Philadelphia 
Arts Festival Regional show. 

“At the last Arts Festival in 
1955,” he reminded us, “there was 
bad feeling because some artists 
were invited. This time Artists’ 
Equity hoped to avoid that through 
a show that was completely juried 
by an out-of-town jury. 

In reply to the inevitable ques- 
tion: How can we work in future 
art festivals towards a maximum 
of participation on a professional 
level and a minimum of aesthetic 
partisanship, Mr. Marceau made 
these thought-provoking sugges- 
tions: 

“Of course we want to encourage 
young artists,” he said, “but per- 
haps we ought to reserve 80 to 
90% of the exhibition space for 
professionals and leave the balance 
for the best work submitted by 
students and amateurs. The real 
problem is marking out the divid- 
ing line between the professional 
and the non-professional.” 

“Here are some measures,” he 
continued, “which might make it 
easier to recognize the professional. 
Has he exhibited in recurring na- 
tional shows? Does he earn more 
than 50% of his livelihood in the 
arts? In what public and private 
collections is he included? Where 
did he receive his training? Has 
he won any awards? Can’t the 
artists through their own organiza- 
tions work out some logic by which 
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Walter Baum 
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PAINTINGS CLEANED 
AND RESTORED 


Exhibition of Paintings 
by George A. Newman 
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Over 200 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Tenno Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 
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From France... 
The latest from Paris . . . two piece 
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Bridge St., Across from P.O. 
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artists can be graded as prac- 
tising professionals through a 
simple artist-formulated question- 
naire which will help to serve as 
a means of evaluation?” 

Joseph Fraser, the director of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, who has been organizing 
national shows for twenty-two 
years, stressed the fact that dif- 
ferent problems arise in the han- 
dling of national and local shows. 
The national shows, he pointed out, 
try to aim for a cross-section of 
art trends throughout the country, 
by inviting leading practitioners 
and jurying the less-known artists. 

“The artistic leaders of the 
country,” he said, “cannot, ought 
not and probably will not send to a 
jury. However,” he was quick to 
add, “any exhibition system that 
brings in only the great names 
does not serve the young artists. 
Nor does the exhibition organized 
by one individual (like the Car- 
negie International which was or- 


mitted,” he explained, “hanging 
space must be sufficiently variable 
so that the jury can hang every 
item which passes its highest 
standards, no matter how crowded 
the wall. If good material is mea- 
gre, the walls may look better, but 
that is less important.” 

“Another thing I am absolutely 
sure of,” he added, “is that the 
majority of artists would prefer to 
have their work judged by other 
professional artists. Of course not 
all artists make good jurors. Ar- 
tists too dedicated to a single style 
seldom make good jurors. The best 
jurors are those who enjoy a cath- 
olic understanding and have an 
honest approach to the search for 


quality, whether in academic rep- 
resentation or complete abstrac- 
tion.” 


With rare objectivity, Morris 
Berd, the president of Philadelphia 
Artists’ Equity, reiterated his ap- 
proach to the juried show. “If 


Philadelphia artists are to build 


Purchased at 154th Annual were works by Philip Jamison, Kenneth 
Higgins, Jerome Kaplan, Helen Siegl, Arthur Flory, James Brewton, 
Albert Gold (seated), James E. Schwering, Jr. and Jack Bookbinder. 


ganized by Gordon Washburn) 
solve the problem of encouraging 
the unknown talent or an adequate 
variety of talent.” 

“There is no easy set of rules 
which answers all of our prob- 
lems,” he admitted. “There is no 
one way which is always right, but 
there is one thing I feel strongly 
about. The jury, once established, 
must be given a free hand to use 
its judgment. On the other hand, it 
is a mistake, it seems to me, to 
invite so heavily that the juries' 
choices are severely curtailed in 
numbers." 


„If much fine work is sub- 


on our vigorous cultural history, 
we must make our decisions and 
accept the antagonism they will 
inevitably produce in some corners. 
Artists’ Equity never expected 
that over 1900 items would be 
submitted and so we arranged for 
the jury to sit for only one day— 
a long day from 9:30 to 7:30, and 
that meant working much too fast 
without time for reevaluation.” 
“Of course it is hard,” he ad- 
mitted, “for those who weren't 
accepted, but there seem to be 
many new strong painters around. 
It was the doubtful ones, the fringe 
artists who suffered. Some things 
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must be seen slowly. They are not 
flashy and if the sequence is 
against them, if they follow a dom- 
ineering note, they are apt to be 
overlooked.” 

Looking ahead, he said, “At the 
next Art Festival, we'll profit by 
this. We'll have to find a way, per- 
haps a two-day jury, perhaps we'll 
come back to our First Arts Fes- 
tival plan, the partly juried, partly 
invited show. A good show that 
stimulates art and art discussion is 
the important thing. Not getting 
in is a blow to one's vanity, but if 
you decide to become an artist, you 
must expect never to be completely 
sure of yourself. It's better to be 
hurt than to be in a comfortable 
niche and automatically thrown 
into a show. Constant reevaluation 
of your work is healthy." 

For those who might be dis- 
turbed by what they consider 
shocking realism in the Museum 
Regional, he pointed out, “Art is 
not always intended to entertain or 
titillate. Goya's last works were 
monstrous visions. Matisse may 
have tried to please the eye, but 
Rouault often disturbs the spirit. 
It is good to be disturbed at times." 

Emlen Etting, former president 
of Philadelphia Artists’ Equity, 
president for two years of National 
Artists' Equity and now honorary 
national president, commented, 
“It is not easy for a disparate 
group who don’t know each other 
to judge so many things so quickly. 
But they certainly tried to be fair. 
Many of us may feel that the partly 
invited, partly juried show is the 
better method. No jury decisions 
ever please everyone.” 

Phone calls to the jury in New 
York confirmed a singular unanim- 
ity of feeling. “It was heartening 
how quickly we agreed,” one juror 
said. “We all of us had very dif- 
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ferent points of view—some of us 
favored the more representational 
work; some of us, the more ab- 
stract—but we all had this in com- 
mon: we knew few, if any, of the 
artists involved.” 

“We were all looking,” he said, 
“for the fresh statement, whether 
it was realistic or abstract and re- 
jected the cliche in any style. A 
percentage of error is unavoidable, 
but even if we had more time, I 
doubt whether the results would 
have been very different. It was a 
good jury and we agreed about 
90% of the time.” 

When asked why so few prints 
were accepted, another juror said, 
“It is difficult to judge so much in 
so short a time and as we got 
tireder, we got tougher. That is a 
human frailty, but we tried our 
darnedest to be fair.” 

Philadelphia painter-teacher 
Franklin Watkins, who has juried 
many national shows, synthesized 
all these points of view when he 
said, “The hazards of an all-juried 
show are perhaps insurmountable. 
In a regional show, particularly, 
you have to allow your heart to get 
into it. It doesn’t seem fair that a 
student without any record of ac- 
complishment should be exposed to 
no greater risk than the profes- 
sional of long standing. It seems 
to me you have to invite a nucleus 
of professionals and build on it. 
The new art is bound to break bar- 
riers, but let us keep our founda- 
tions solid.” 

The total sales at the Museum 
through February 8 were $10,- 
885.40. The Academy had sold 88 
items totaling $8,300 as of Febru- 
ary 10. 

These sales figures seem to in- 
dicate that more and more Phila- 
delphians are coming to look and 
staying to buy. E 
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THE TRAVELER’S BOOKSHELF 


Novelist Schiddel 
vs. Bucks County 


BY JERRE MANGIONE 


In a recent panel discussion at 
The Philadelphia Art Alliance four 
novelists who live in this area con- 
sidered the question “Why I Write 
Fiction.” No hard-and-fast con- 
clusions were reached but a num- 
ber of illuminating remarks were 
made. Especially memorable were 
those of Christopher Davis, whose 
first novel, The Lost Summer, was 
widely praised by the critics on 
its publication last summer. 

In a statement that amounted to 
a manifesto Mr. Davis said, in 
part, that he wrote fiction “be- 
cause it has the ability to organ- 
ize the writer’s world of experi- 
ence and imagination into an il- 
lusion of truth and ordered real- 
Jae 

These words were freshly in 
mind when we read Edmund Schid- 
del's recently published work of 
fiction, The Devil in Bucks County. 
We have not read Mr. Schiddel's 
previous novels which, we under- 
stand, consist of five paperback 
works with such titles as Safari 
to Dishonor and The Girl With 
the Golden Yo-Yo. But if we are 
to judge Mr. Schiddel's ideas on 
fietion writing from his newest 
book, we would say that they have 
little in common with those of Mr. 
Davis. For he writes not so much 
with literary imagination as with 
a hatchet, a rather blunt one at 
that, with which he hacks away 
at a jumble of themes and charac- 
ters so familiar as to breed fatigue 
and, to a certain extent, sorrow. 

Sorrow because Mr. Schiddel, a 
writer who can use the language 
with commendable fluency and who 
occasionally (though hardly often 
enough) reveals himself as an 
understanding human being, 
should have been satisfied to create 
so paltry an illusion of the truth. 
He wields his hatchet with more 
zeal than skill and when he is 
through, we have fragments of 
people rather than whole ones; 
vituperation instead of perception. 
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Taking a page (or rather, sev- 
eral) from Peyton Place, the 
author has lumped together a 
tasteless stew of sex, histrionics 
and gossip. These, to be sure, have 
been the ingredients of several suc- 
cessful American novels of a re- 
gional character. A few, like Ander- 
son’s Winesburg, Ohio and Wolfe’s 
Look Homeward Angel have become 
classics of their kind. 

One does not expect that all nov- 
elists who write of a particular lo- 
cale should be as talented as 
Thomas Wolfe or Sherwood Ander- 
son. But after all the shoddy and 
slick imitations of human life that 
are meted out to the public by 
Hollywood, paperback publishers 
and television stations, one hopes 
that more novelists will be seriously 
concerned with their themes. 

Mr. Schiddel’s lack of respect 
is apparent in the very first sen- 
tence of his novel. It bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the first sen- 
tence of Peyton Place. 

The opening words in The Devil 
in Bucks County are: 


“A Bucks County spring- 
time is like first love, sudden, 
burgeoning and without kin 
to any love that comes after.” 
Peyton Place begins: 

“Indian summer is like a 
woman. Ripe, hotly passionate 
but fickle, she comes and goes 
as she pleases . . .” 


An even more blatant example 
of how poor an opinion the author 
has of his readers’ intelligence is 
his disclaimer that the town he 
writes about, “Olympia,” is ac- 
tually New Hope. “There is no 
town of Olympia in Bucks County," 
he states flatly in his introductory 
note. Yet the book is filled with 
geographic and sociological facts 
about New Hope which can leave 
no doubt in the reader’s mind that 
Olympia is New Hope spelled dif- 
ferently. 


None of this would matter if the 
novel created believable people in 
convincing situations. Unfortu- 
nately, that is not the case. Mr. 
Schiddel has been content to glide 
over the surface, to let his ten- 
dency toward glibness hold full 
sway. The main characters of his 
souped-up soap opera are the 
Barksdales, a family of three re- 
cently and comfortably ensconced 
near Olympia, with a custom-built 
Cadillac and an attractive house. 
Bill Barksdale, who commutes daily 
to Manhattan, is the successful 
television producer of a big Sun- 
day night comedy hour. He lives 
in a nightmare world of potential 
Trendex disasters, relieved mainly 
by Milltown and step-up pills. His 
dealings with the star of his show, 
Eddie Cylinder, evoke all the idiocy 
of television as an entertainment 
medium. In all fairness, it should 
be said that Mr. Schiddel must 
know this world intimately for it 
is one phase of the novel that has 
the unmistakeable sound of truth. 

Bill Barksdale’s wife Lillian is 
in her thirties, a lady of taste who 
once worked for Vogue and who, 
we are told through thick and thin, 
loves her husband. The daughter, 
Laurie, is a sixteen year old beauty 


Who is the devil? 


who attends an expensive private 
school. 

The Barksdales provide the novel 
with its main story line. In its 
first twenty-five pages, we learn of 
the impending seduction of Laurie 
by an obnoxious hotrodder who is 
twice her age, and of the recent se- 
duction of her mother by the man 
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who delivers bread to their home. 
These two situations provide the 
novel with most of its suspense. 
Will the mother find out about the 
daughter's affair with the hot- 
rodder? Will the daughter and the 
father discover that Lillian Barks- 
dale has had a protracted affair 
with the breadman? In the course 
of four hundred pages, nearly 
everyone finds out about nearly 
everything, and there is the devil 
to pay. But, of course, through 
the tears and the anguish love 
finally rears its bloodied but beau- 
tiful head. 

When he is not spinning out this 
weakly motivated story line, the 
author is presenting a large assort- 
ment of allegedly local characters, 
and taking potshots at Olympia's 
newspapers, writers, painters, 
sculptors and particularly, at its 
annual amateur theatrical presen- 
tation. Sometimes, Mr. Schiddel 
sounds as if he is using his novel 
to work off a number of old 
grudges. 

“Coverage in both papers 
of professional and admittedly 
amateur local strivings were 
extensive: no one who had 
carved up a cake of Ivory or 
written a single elegy to the 
Delaware was overlooked, 
though it sometimes seemed, 
Sterner said, that local news 
coverage favored those whose 
struggles confirmed that ar- 
tists starved and that their 
end was futility. Like Olympia 
itself, he averred, its two 
papers were Art-sad, Art- 
mad, Art-glad . 

“See those?” She pointed to 
two twin farmhouses, set back 
from the road in well-kept 
green fields. “If you knew 
what went on in those, you 
wouldn’t believe it. Rape, 
wife-trading, incest; even the 
families have trouble remem- 
bering whose child is whose. 
Bucks has everything. And I 
can tell you that Salem in the 
days of the witch trials 
wasn’t in it.” 

As if to make up for his obvious 
dislike of the novel’s setting, Mr. 
Schiddel introduces a few charac- 
ters towards whom he feels friendly. 
These include a widowed novelist 
who, we are asked to believe, falls 
in love, marries and lives happily 
ever afterwards with a divorcee he 
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has met only three days before; and 
the Hutschneckers, a native middle- 
aged couple of old German ancestry, 
who do domestic chores for the 
Barksdales. The death scene of Mr. 
Hutschnecker is one of the few 
moving passages in the novel. The 
rest of the book arouses, in the 
main, a different kind of reader 
emotion—irritation. 

We looked through the pages in 
vain for the Devil in the novel’s 
title. Not finding him, we deduced 
that he must have taken the form 
of the urge that led Mr. Schiddel 
to make this fiction-sad attempt to 
shock and to sell. 

The Devil in Bucks County, by 
Edmund Schiddel; Simon and 
Schuster, 401 pages; $4.95. 


(Ed. note: For further comment 
on Mr. Schiddel’s novel see Rural 
Delivery, page 19.) 


Book Marks. . . Glenway Wescott 
will soon move to Stockton, New 
Jersey. After more than twenty 
years of residence in Hampton, he 
is being flooded out by the con- 
struction of a reservoir. Mr. Wes- 
cott, a native of Wisconsin, won 
nation-wide attention while still a 
youth with his novel The Grand- 
mothers, which was awarded the 
Harper Prize. His last work was 
Apartment in Athens, a Book-of- 
the Month selection. He is now at 
work on a new novel, which he 
claims will be his last . . . Waldo 
Frank, one of the few writers in 
the United States who is famous 
both as a novelist and a philoso- 
pher, will speak at the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance (251 South 18th 
St., Philadelphia) on March 24 at 
8:30 P.M. The title of his talk is 
the same as that of his most re- 
cently published book, The Redis- 
covery of Man. In his review of 
this work, Lewis Mumford said: 
“Tt has some of the most penetrat- 
ing interpretations of art and the 
human personality written in our 
time." The public is invited to hear 
Mr. Frank. There is no admission; 
and no tickets are necessary . . . 
John Knowles, an editor of Holiday 
magazine who lives in Philadel- 
phia, is the author of a first 
novel that will be published in 
England next month by Secker and 
Warburg. The novel is titled A 
Separate Peace. W 
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RURAL DELIVERY 


OT the first crocus but the first 


sale of winter clothing at 
drastic reductions is the true 
harbinger of spring. Early in 


February, when a local haberdasher 
announced that he was clearing 
his racks to lay in a complete sup- 
ply of spring apparel, we were pre- 


pared to hoist him onto our 
shoulders and carry him down 
Main Street while bystanders 


strewed our path with discarded 
earmuffs and mittens. 

For if the truth must be told, 
we would not exchange twenty 
winters for half as many springs. 
We live content in their anticipa- 
tion, revel in their presence, and 
lament their passing with the fer- 
vor of a poet and a little of the 
self-preservative instinct of the 
vagrant. Winter, like a long or- 
chestral prelude to a briefly haunt- 
ing, familiar passage, is a season 
to be borne with stoicism. We 
tolerate the prelude because it sets 
the melody off to good advantage, 
the vicissitudes of winter because 
they render the slightest mani- 
festation of spring miraculous. 

Already the days wax longer and 
noticeably warmer, the earth 
softer underfoot if no greener to 
the eye. Soon the sun will cross the 
celestial equator to divide the day 
and night into equal portions, and 
then it will only be a matter of 
weeks before meadows will lie 
deep in grass and wooded paths 
will be dappled and splintered with 
shadows from a panoply of green 
branches overhead. 

People who profess to be up on 
their folklore tell us that primi- 
tive man, in his imperfect knowl- 
edge of the universe, used to deck 
himself out in artificial branches 
and offer incantations to the 
heavens to assure the arrival of 
spring. If we shun such tactics it 
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is only because we have high hopes, 
a calendar to pin them on, and 
complete confidence in the business 
judgement of our haberdasher 
friend, who, for as long as we've 
known him, has never been guilty 
of a serious miscalculation. 


Ur to a point 
(or rather back 
to a point) the 
collective mem- 
ory of the hu- 
man race seems 
trustworthy 
that point it 


E 


beyond 


enough ; 
grows fuzzy and confused, finally 
to dissolve into a curious fabric 
of half-remembered or half-for- 
gotten images. Trying to disen- 


tangle the fabric is—to use a 
figure very much of the moment— 
a little like trying to discern a 
crowded landscape through the 
rear window of a convertible on 
an overcast day. 

The full burden of that rather 
unwieldy piece of homespun meta- 
physies settled down on us soon 
after we set out to trace to their 
source a few of the customs with 
which the Easter season is ob- 
served. 

Even the name Easter, it seems, 
is irrelevant if not irreverent. It 
belongs by right to an ancient 
Teutonic spring goddess named 
Eostre, who doubled as dawn god- 
dess and whose festival was cele- 
brated, usually with great bon- 
fires, on the vernal equinox, and 
hence coincided with the Jewish 
Passover and the Christian cele- 
bration of the Resurrection. 

The ubiquitous Easter rabbit 
comes to us by an even more cir- 
cuitous route. In the mythology 
of ancient Egypt, the hare was 
commonly associated with the 


moon, whose nocturnal habits it 
emulated, and, by logical exten- 
sion, with any natural phenomenon 
that moved in cycles. 

In Egypt and elsewhere, the 
hare also earned a reputation for 
fecundity that caused it to be- 
come, along with the egg, symbolic 
of rebirth and regeneration. Even- 
tually, by some strange biological 
alehemy, the hare was credited 
with laying, coloring, and hiding 
the eggs that so delight children 
on Easter morning. Red, the tra- 
ditional color of those eggs, sig- 
nifies variously the sun, fire, the 
blood of Christ shed on Calvary, 
and the joys of the season. 

Since it is at Easter that chil- 
dren and grownups alike begin to 
repossess the earth, it is only 
natural that the egg should figure 
in many sportive pastimes. All 
political considerations aside, the 
annual egg-rolling contest on the 
White House lawn is no doubt a 
survival of such pastimes. 

The practice of wearing new 
clothes for Easter is a little less 
elusive than the rabbit and the 
egg. Human nature being what it 
is (a slave to vanity from time 
immemorial), the desire to dress 
up for special occasions is too 
basic to be influenced much by the 
seasons one way or another. Easter 
seems merely to aggravate a con- 
dition that is rampant all year 
long. An old superstition of un- 
determined origin prescribes that 
everyone should wear at least one 
new article of clothing for Easter, 
leading us to suppose that the in- 
troduction of a single new gar- 
ment served as a catalyst to so 
outmode the ensemble that nothing 
short of total replacement would 
do. There is, of course, a loose 
connection between the desire to 
dress up for Easter and the con- 
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cept of renewal already alluded to. 
Whatever the roots of the cus- 
tom, its present scope and vitality 
in the United States are nothing 
short of phenomenal. Where else 
would thousands of people prom- 
enade on fashionable avenues, sub- 
jecting themselves to the merci- 
lous scrutiny of their peers? 
Where else, for that matter, would 
tens of thousands of people bestir 
themselves to watch the sunrise 
from the depths of athletic sta- 
diums? Where else, indeed, would 
department stores display choc- 
olate eggs big enough to hold six 
fledgling executives and to nourish 
them all through the first two 
years of their apprenticeship? 


We ARE pleased to call attention 
to several new departments among 
these pages. The response to our 
coverage of the Philadelphia Arts 
Festival in our past two issues led 
us to feel that further and continu- 
ing report on the arts throughout 
the Penn Country would be of in- 
terest, and the new sections repre- 
sent our first steps in that direc- 
tion. Needless to say, comment, 
criticism or suggestion will be wel- 
come. 

First off, though, we have a com- 
ment of our own to make about this 
month’s book review, which deals 
with a work entitled The Devil in 
Bucks County, by an Edmund 
Schiddel. Chronic readers who are 
aware that the Traveler’s mood is 
generally nothing if not positive 
and constructive will wonder at the 
devotion of good space to so bad a 
work, and may find it even more 
extreme for us to spend yet more 
time discussing it here . . . Quite 
apart from his lack of literary mer- 
it, though, there is an important 
point to be made about this sleazy 
little tale, and we haven't noticed 
anyone making it. 

The author's 
airy disclaimer 
of any inten- 
tional  similar- 
ities between his 
imaginary com- 
munity of 
Olympia and the town of New 
Hope has met with scant credence 
on the part of anyone we've talked 
with, and it seems highly doubtful 
that he ever meant it to be taken 
seriously. 
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Whether or not the author had 
New Hope in mind, however, every- 
one else seems to feel that he did. 
Parenthetically, a few of the short- 
er-sighted members of the commu- 
nity have even indicated a certain 
meretricious glee at the prospect of 
the tourist trade the book is bound 
to bring this summer. 

We are little inclined, though, to 
quibble about the accuracy of 
Schiddel’s almost uniformly de- 
spiteful depiction of his pseudo- 
imaginary town; it may well look 
that way to the jaundiced eye, al- 
though we have found it better 
than he makes it out to be. 

We are distressed, though, by 
the almost insignificant detail of 
the author's choice of title. This 
book is bound to bear the spurious 
authority inevitably attributed to 
people who talk loudly and with 
conviction about subjects which are 
not well-known and not really like- 
ly to inspire any great amount of 
contradictory research or cudgel- 
carrying. One reviewer, for ex- 
ample, has already characterized 
the book as the definitive work on 
Bucks County. 

This, of course, is the nub of our 
protest. We are baffled by the con- 
tradiction of the author's coy deli- 
cacy in refusing to name his town, 
but rushing to identify the county. 
To give him the benefit of all pos- 
sible doubt, the confusion of a town 
of 1000 people with a county of 
300,000 should cast some shadow 
on the authenticity of his per- 
spective; if the confusion is de- 
liberate, on the other hand, it is 
opportunistic, vicious and  dis- 
honest. 

We are not attempting to ques- 
tion a writer's privilege of locat- 
ing his story anywhere he chooses, 
nor even of writing a bad book. 
We do, however, know many people 
in the neighborhood who have in- 
dicated their Bucks County resi- 
dence with pride wherever they 
have gone, and can think of many 
Bucks County communities which 
amply justify that pride. Even as- 
suming that Schiddel's Olympia is 
accurately drawn, which at that 
would be to assume quite a lot, 
it seems a shame that residents of 
Riegelsville or Langhorne, Quaker- 
town or Bristol, Doylestown or 
Morrisville should now be made the 
butts of the sly winks, the knowing 
leers and nudges that this book 


must engender among people un- 
familiar with the more intimate 
geographical distinctions of Bucks 
County. 

Perhaps all of this is a great 
deal more to-do that is properly 
warranted, but as we pointed out 
above, we haven't yet run across a 
clear-cut statement from anyone 
saying, *Bucks County isn't really 
like that" and meanwhile, the 
book seems to be climbing on the 
best-seller list. 

And there is the sad and bitter 
paradox of it all. This book run- 
ning to 400 pages, with characters 
for the most part unsympathetic, 
shallow and badly drawn, with plot 
lines anchored on toilet stoppages 
and contraceptives, with local color 
based on overgeneralized half- 
truths, sells over the counter for 
five dollars. The first report on 
sales which we heard indicated 
that they had already run to 23,000 
copies, a total retail volume of 
$115,000. 

By an ironic coincidence, the 
estimated annual budget of the 
Bucks County Mental Health Clinic, 
which was having a hard time find- 
ing funds, came to $115,000. 


For those who 
pursue the 
highly special- 
ized and cur- — 


rently neglected 

pastime of col- 

lecting epi- Gif 
taphs, we print one herewith that 
has long stood at the top of our 
own list. It occupies a sizeable 
portion of the main aisle of Christ 
Church on Second above Market in 
Philadelphia, where it may be seen 
daily from 9:00 to 5:00: 

Under this Stone lies 
ANNE HOCKLEY, who will 
ever be remember’d with true 
Esteem by all who knew her 
for her good Sense, Sprightly 
Conversation, Strict Virtue, 
Sincere friendship and un- 
affected Piety. her sicknefs 
was one Continued Exercise 
of Devotion, being a painful 
consumptive Disorder which 
removed her from hence ye 
28th Day of June 1745 at the 
Age of 24 Years. Singing in 
most devout Strains & mak- 
ing melody unto the Lord in 
her very last Moments. 
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a decade of declarations 


SPEAKING UP FOR FREEDOM 


ee 

E HERE is a Mayflower wait- 
ing in this generation for Pilgrim 
passengers, who are willing to set 
forth on other perilous voyages of 
the spirit into the unknown.” 

These words won the Rev. 
Frederick M. Meek, of Boston, a 
$1,000 top award by the Freedoms 
Foundation; the following words 
won a similar amount for the late 
Cecil B. DeMille: 

“Is man the property of the 
State, or is he a free soul under 
God? Is he to be ruled by law or 
by the whims of an individual? To 
those questions Pharaoh gave the 
same answer that totalitarianism 
gives today. Communism is a new 
form of one of the oldest evils in 
the world.” 

For statements of faith such as 
these as well as other activities 
pointing up our national ideals, 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge gives away more money 
each year than the Pulitzer and 
Nobel prize committees combined. 

What makes this phenomenon so 
striking to Pennsylvanians is the 


fact that the Foundation is better 
known in Tonopah, Nevada, or 
Green Pond, South Carolina, than 
it is to those citizens who live in 
the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages along the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 

Few of the motorists who leave 
the highway at the Valley Forge 
Interchange, however, realize that 
across the road from Washington’s 
headquarters, on the site of his 
historic encampment, is the home 
of the now nationally recognized 
Freedoms Foundation. The Foun- 
dation has, ironically enough, 
been able to make its impact felt 
more strongly over the country 
generally than in the five-county 
area nearest the Foundation’s 
headquarters. 

Just what is the Freedoms 
Foundation and how does it work? 
Its purpose and its awards pro- 
gram is summed up simply by Dr. 
Kenneth D. Wells, the organiza- 
tion’s president and one of its 
founders. 

“It annually presents these 


< Left, top award winner Dr. Arthur A. Schuck. Above, plans 
for expanded 1959 program are discussed by Admiral Stump, 
Dr. Wells, “Tom” Sawyer, Richard Foltz and Ken Wells, Jr. 
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awards to individuals, organiza- 
tions and schools for their con- 
tributions to a better understand- 
ing of the American way of life.” 

In fulfillment of this purpose 
for its tenth anniversary year, the 
Freedoms Foundation made cash 
and non-cash awards of $110,000 
to the 1958 winning nominees at 
Valley Forge on Sunday, February 
22nd. Dr. A. A. Shuck assisted 
Dr. Wells in personally presenting 
the first and second place winners 
in the twelve different categories 
before a group of invited guests 
and the directors and trustees of 
the Foundation. 

This formal presentation of the 
awards climaxed the judging of 


Dr. Gaylord P. Harnwell, President of 
The University of Pennsylvania, 
briefs the distinguished awards jury 


Dr. Ken Wells, President 
of Freedoms Foundation 


thousands of entries by an awards 
jury composed of eleven state 
supreme court justices and leaders 
of patriotic veterans and service 
organizations. These men and 
women who came from every sec- 
tion of the country, spent one 
week at Valley Forge, viewing, 
reading and evaluating sermons, 
essays, editorials, speeches, car- 
toons, radio and television pro- 
grams and motion pictures. 

In evaluating the entries for 
1958, the thirty men and women 
of the jury put in a seven-day 
week of brain-taxing hard work. 
So numerous were the entries it 
was impossible to display them all 
at the Foundation’s own head- 
quarters at Valley Forge. Truck- 
loads of the material were moved 
out to the Valley Forge Military 
Hospital where vacant wards were 
used to exhibit magazine articles, 
public addresses, school programs, 
sermons and a variety of widely 
differing publications. 

Freedoms Foundation, however, 
is not limited to making awards. 
Because it is non-political, non- 
partisan and non-sectarian, it 
was chosen to join with the 
Boy Scouts of America in a 
non-partisan effort to encourage 
Americans to go to the polls. 
Part of this effort was the 
distribution of more than thirty- 
eight million pieces of material, 
door to door, by four million Boy 
Scouts. This joint program was 
first carried out in 1952; and in 
the 1956 campaign, replicas of the 
Liberty Bell, with the Founda- 
tions' Credo on the reverse side, 
were placed on the door knobs of 
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the judges evaluate freedom statements 


thirty-six million American homes 
making a total of seventy-five 
million signed pieces. 

Accepting this citation, and oc- 
cupying the place of honor on the 
reviewing stand as the 1st Battle 
Group, 3rd Infantry marched past, 
was Dr. Wells, whose vision, de- 
termination and ceaseless work 
combine to make the driving force 
behind the Foundations activities. 

Although there have been few 
criticisms of Freedoms Founda- 
tion in recent years, this was not 
so in the beginning. The answer 
the Foundation gave to the charge 
was expressed by Don Belding, 
who was one of the co-founders 
and the Foundation's first Presi- 
dent, in a statement outlining its 
aims. 

“The Foundation," he said, “has 
no private program or special 
brand of Americanism or freedom 
to promote. It will originate 
nothing, but will serve as a cata- 
lytic agent to encourage all of the 
people to know and to defend and 
extend the rights, freedoms and 
responsibilities they already en- 
joy as Americans.” 

To the charge that the Founda- 
tion was controlled by a single 
group, his answer was that mem- 
bership in Freedoms Foundation 
was open to all who wish to join 
at a cost of one dollar per year. 
He further emphasized that the 
Foundation would not accept a 
donation from any source of more 
than 5% of the year’s needs. 


Protests that it was un-Amer- 
ican to give prizes for speaking 
up for freedom, advancing our 
way of life and defending the 
free enterprise system were made. 
These cirtics maintained that it 
was the duty of Americans to do 
these things without the incentive 
of an award, but Dr. Wells 
answered by citing the historic 
precedent of George Washington. 
He gave awards to those Con- 
tinental soldiers at Valley Forge 
who completed their log huts in 
the shortest time and in the most 
workmanlike manner. 

It may be that the Foundation’s 
proximity to Valley Forge Park 
accounts for the lack of notice it 


receives locally. It is only natural 
that some of the most sacred soil 
in America would overshadow 
everything else in the area, and 
even the long time resident of the 
area will find little changed be- 
cause of the Foundation’s ac- 
tivities. There are no new build- 
ings and the motorist driving to 
or from the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike has no reason to assume that 
the quiet Colonial farm on the 
opposite bank of the Valley Creek 
from Washington’s Headquarters 
is a hidden beehive of activity 
where incoming mail is delivered 
by the sack and the outgoing mail 
at times runs as high as 35,000 
pieces in one week. 

Valley Forge was chosen as a 
location for Freedoms Founda- 
tion headquarters because many 
believed America was facing a 
crisis every bit as great as that 
faced by the patriots. It was these 
same men who left their bloody 
footprints in the snow as they 
marched from Gulph Mills to the 
old forge that had once been the 
manor owned by Penn’s daughter, 
Letitia. 

World War II had just ended 
and it had left some sobering 
thoughts in its wake. Generals 
Eisenhower, Bradley and Clarke 
had been horrified to find too high 
a percentage of men in the armed 
forces who had not known what 
they were fighting for. People in 
every walk of life were disturbed 
by our drifting away from the 
traditions and beliefs that had 
made America great. 


This trend affected all con- 


Admiral Felix B. Stump 
Chief Executive Officer 
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Commander De Loach, Mrs. Rhind and 
Mr. William Gill study posters 


Justice Hollingsworth, Colonel Doman judge radio and essays 


Mrs. Potvin, AMVETS Auziliary, concentrates 


cerned. Educators were alarmed 
over a growing revolt against 
discipline in the schools. Parents 
protested that their children were 
not learning the three Rs, and 
were not being taught the kind 
of American history that had been 
taught in the old days. Business 
men complained that many 
teachers of economics in colleges 
didn’t know the first rules of busi- 
ness and that if they tried their 
theories on the corner grocery 
store they would be bankrupt 
within a week. Ministers of all 
faiths deplored the falling church 
attendance and judges on the 
bench were sickened by the in- 
creased brutality of criminals as 
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well as the youthfulness of the 
offenders. Members of Congress 
voiced their alarm that measures 
adopted because of wartime neces- 
sity were still in force and that, if 
the trend continued, some of the 
cherished liberties that had been 
regarded as unalienable rights 
under the Constitution would be 
lost forever. 

While some wrote and talked 
of these and other deviations from 
our traditional way of doing 
things, three men decided to at- 
tempt some kind of affirmative 
action. They were Dr. Wells, who 
formulated the idea; Don Belding, 
chairman of the board of a major 
advertising agency, who designed 


Judges Smith and Garfield re-read magazine 
nominations before final selection 


the Foundation’s Credo; and 
Edward F. Hutton, special part- 
ner of E. F. Hutton and Company, 
who had been writing and lectur- 
ing about the Constitution. It was 
Mr. Hutton who called the Con- 
stitution America's bread and 
butter document. 

Accepting every invitation to 
talk to any group, they pounded 
away at the Freedom theme and 
it wasn't long before they were 
being called "the three freedom 
men" by their friends. From the 
beginning, Wells maintained that 
there were millions of Americans 
who believed in the American 
system. What they lacked was an 
outlet for their beliefs. Surely, 
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John Franklin receives award 


for radio programs from Dr. R. L. 


Johnson, of Temple University. 


Lionel Baxter, executive of 
radio station WIBG, accepting 
medal in Americana category. 
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Wells argued, there must be men 
whose ability to write on today’s 
crisis was as great as Tom Paine’s 
was in his day. Given the op- 
portunity, there were men who 
could speak of liberty in this 
century as eloquently as Patrick 
Henry did in his. Why couldn't 
the principles the Founding 
Fathers believed in be re-enun- 
ciated in modern language? 

Undoubtedly, he argued, there 
were ministers of small churches 
who delivered great sermons, but 
they were heard by a mere hand- 
ful of people and once delivered 
were lost forever. Editors of rural 
papers often wrote pieces that 
were worthy of national attention, 
but unless they were given pub- 
licity by a Pulitzer or some such 
award, they were all but forgotten 
by the time the next issue came 
out. The Pulitzer Prize took care 
of perhaps one editorial a year: 
Wells wanted as many good ed- 
itorials as possible to receive na- 
tional recognition. 


Cartoons too deserved more 
widespread publication. In the 
past, cartoons had done as much 
to expose social and political graft 
as had editorials and at times a 
simple drawing with a single word 
caption told a story that stirred a 
whole community to take con- 
structive action. And perhaps, 
Wells would say, some student, 
no older than Alexander Hamilton 
was when he wrote his fiery 
pieces, might well be expressing 
in fresh words a fundamental 
truth that should be read by thou- 
sands instead of being seen only 
by the teacher who gave the 
assignment. 

In all the discussions ten years 
ago, one phrase was constantly 
recurring. That phrase, “the 
American way of life," seemed to 
encompass all the varying and 
different ideas and ideals put for- 
ward. To Wells and everyone else 
concerned with the Foundation, 
the expression seemed  self-ex- 
planatory and sufficient, but they 
were wrong. One evening, in the 
spring of 1949 in California, Dr. 
and Mrs. Wells were talking with 
Don Belding in their home. The 
American way of life had crossed 
and recrossed the table like a 
shuttlecock in a badminton game 
when Ken Wells Jr. and his 


younger brother Dick both asked 
the same question at the same 
time. “What is the American way 
of life?" 

Whatever Don Belding does is 
done with enthusiasm and gusto. 
In seconds, Don set to work with 
pencil and paper. Belding and 
charts are synonymous. That 
night he drew lines and wrote 
words that were to be reprinted 
over a billion times. The Credo, as 
Belding’s chart came to be called, 
was first publicly printed by The 
Reader’s Digest in March 1949. 
Since then it has appeared in 
magazines, employee publications, 
newspapers and almost any place 
that will take print, including 
crates of freight sent overseas by 
industrial shippers. 

The defining of the American 
way of life in the simple language 
of the Credo provided Freedoms 
Foundation with a yardstick by 
which material nominated for an 
award could be measured and 
judged. 

With the Credo in his hand, 
Wells went out to convince those 
who had seen merit in his idea 
but who had felt that the idea 
by itself was too intangible to 
sell to the public. Sleeping on 
planes and trains, night after 
night, Wells talked at luncheons, 
dinners and even at breakfast 
clubs. He would make a broadcast 
in the morning in Philadelphia, 
give an address in Harrisburg at 
lunch time and end the day as an 
after dinner speaker in Detroit. 
Before two months of this routine 
had ended, donations to carry 
forward the Foundation’s work 
started to come in. 


As yet, the Foundation had no 
headquarters and Wells borrowed 
the use of some friend's office in 
whatever town or city he hap- 
pened to be. Conferences with 
Belding and Hutton took place in 
taxicabs between jumps or over 
snacks in airport and railroad 
restaurants. During this formative 
period three other men gave their 
support to the Foundation. “Quiet 
co-founders,” Wells called Lewis 
H. Brown of Johns Manville, Dr. 
Guy M. Rush of Los Angeles and 
Charles M. White of Republic 
Steel Company, Cleveland. With- 
out their help things would not 
have proceeded so quickly. 
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And things were moving 
quickly. Every day the volume of 
mail increased, most of it going 
to California where Mrs. Wells 
read it, made notes on it to save 
her husband time and answered 
what she could on her own 
initiative as one of the founders. 
The need for some sort of office 
space was urgent, and when a 
fifty-eight acre farm at Valley 
Forge came on the market, Free- 
doms Foundation had an opera- 
tional headquarters. Today, 
through gifts of additional land of Norristown, lines up with 
from A. P. DeSanno of Valley fellow servicemen for Patriot Awards. 
Forge, the Headquarters Farm 
has increased to more than sev- 
enty acres. 

The original acquisition of the 
farm in 1949 was coincidental 
with the closing of school for the 
summer vacation, so Mrs. Wells 
took the two boys, the unanswered 
mail and her portable typewriter, 
and left California for Valley 
Forge. 

At this time, Richard H. Foltz, 
now a vice president of the Foun- 
dation, joined the staff. He had 
served in the Army Air Force 
during the war, returned to ci- 
vilian life and graduated from 
Harding College where he had not 
only been a student but also a 
lecturer with the college’s Na- 
tional Education Department. 


Foltz has many qualifications 
not usually associated with a busi- 
ness administration career. At the 
farm he found an outlet for the 
ingenuity he did not know he 


possessed. Over the phone from Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, commandant of 
somewhere in Texas, Dr. Wells U. S. Marine Corps, greets Boy Scouts 
told Foltz to turn the big barn following flag ceremonies. 


into office space and an auditorium 
for the award ceremonies that 
lay in the indefinite future. Foltz 
took Ken Jr. and Dick with him 
to look at the barn. Hay from the 
previous year filled the loft and 
spilled over onto the ground floor 
below. The milking stanchions 
were still in place and so were 
the two broad gutters that ran the 
full length of the barn. 

Monday through Friday, Foltz, 
like Wells, flew, drove, or took the 
train to make speeches on the 
Foundation’s aims. But Saturday 
again found him helped by the 
two boys, swinging hammers and 
pulling on pipe wrenches, dis- 
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Philippine ambassador Carlos P. Romulo (left) 
chats with Admiral Arthur Radford 
prior to ceremonies. 
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Prophet or Medicine-Man? 

He distributes about 365 silver 
dollars a year “to those who have 
done something for our country.” 


OR almost half a century a 

tall, serious, grey-haired man, 
well over six feet, has been ap- 
pearing regularly at Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia with a bag of 
new silver dollars. He touches the 
Liberty Bell with each bright new 
coin and prays silently for a 
moment. 

A familiar figure at Independ- 
ence Hall, he comes and goes, 
giving no information about him- 
self or his mission unless it is re- 
quested. The guards all know him, 
but not one of them knew his 
name, until we sought him out and 
asked some questions. 

“Yes, I am the silver-dollar 
man," he said, when we finally 
tracked him down. *I am a good 
carpenter. I have made money 
and saved some of it. I neither 
drink nor smoke and it is my 
pleasure to give these coins to 
good, God-loving Americans who 
have given something to our 
country. I salute them with these 
coins blessed at the shrine of 
liberty and pray that heaven may 
give me the wisdom and oppor- 
tunity to carry the American 
message to the world.” 

This is no platform oratory, but 
the carefully worded fervor of a 
grateful American who is de- 
termined to find a constructive 
outlet for his gratitude. 

In the past forty years this 
missionary for the “American 
message” has rung many door- 
bells. He often appears unan- 
nounced, hat in hand, and has 
even brought tears to the eyes of 
some of our most sophisticated 
citizens. It is obvious that with 
himself he is thrifty to a fault. 
The sleeves of his coat and jacket 
are frayed and worn; his shirt is 
immaculately white, but neatly 
mended. He comes in quietly, 
leaves his token, says very little, 
but with the sincerity of a bene- 
diction, and is gone. 

Among the hundreds who have 
received his new coins, there is 
much speculation about him. “The 


Silver Dollar Man” they call him 
affectionately—the Wolfs and the 
Kellys, the Kleins and the Roose- 
velts, the Andersons and the 
Biddles. 

This zealous American is Max 
Elman, whose only sources of in- 
formation and inspiration seem to 
be the Bible, the daily newspapers 
and the labor and political leaders 
from whom he has inherited his 
flair for applause-getting cliches. 

There is nothing casual or hap- 
hazard about Elman’s selection of 
the citizens who are to receive his 
coins. He distributes about 365 
dollars a year, deliberately ig- 
noring all political, racial and re- 
ligious boundaries and crossing 
them and recrossing them again 
and again. He often organizes his 
token tributes in what he calls 
“humane quartets” which include 
a prominent Protestant, Catholic, 
Negro and Jew. 

His *A Quartet," for instance, 
includes Marian Anderson, Walter 
Annenberg, Judge Eugene V. 
Allessandroni, and Edward Ander- 
son, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education. This may 
seem like fantastic nonsense, but 
for this practical mystic, who 
thinks and speaks in symbols, it is 
deeply meaningful, and has an ele- 
ment of realism in it. For Elman 
knows instinctively that few of us 
will wilfully break a mirror, or 
walk under a ladder, or refuse a 
coin that has touched the Liberty 
Bell. 

Some years ago, Elman tells us, 
he began thinking how wonderful 
it would be to add the vast duPont 
clan to his purposefully blessed 
Americans. To save the railroad 
fare, he started walking one 
beautiful Saturday morning and 
walked all day and through the 
night to arrive in Wilmington in 
time for Sunday church services. 
With the help of the ministers he 
distributed 62 tokens. (62 is one 
of Elman's favorite symbols. The 
62 stands for the 13 stripes, the 

continued on page 65 
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THETRIALOF |, | 
WILLIAM PENN |/^ e: 


Å uone the forgotten mile- 
stones along the road toward 
freedom, the brave stand of 
William Penn, William Mead and 
four jurors in London almost three 
centuries ago marks one of the 
great moments in the fight for 
civil liberties in the English- 
speaking world. 

In 1670, to test the cause of 
religious freedom, Penn flaunted 
the provisions of the Conventicle 
Act, which forbade gathering for 
worship under any auspices but 
those of the Anglican Church. His 
protest was a simple one; he ad- 
dressed a gathering of Friends on 
Grace-church Street when they 
were barred from their Meeting 
by guards. 

Penn’s subsequent trial and that 
of the dissenting jurors who up- 
held him was a signal engagement 
in the never-ending struggle for 
the rights of man. 

When this small, determined 
group challenged the power of the 
English bench, their victory 
proved conclusively that trial by 
jury is one of the cornerstones of 
our freedom and assured the in- 
violacy of the jury system. 

The long process of establishing, 
building, stating and affirming our 
liberties was never more eloquent 
than in a now almost forgotten 
episode in history . . . the Trial 
of William Penn. 

Fortunately for posterity, Penn 
kept a practically verbatim trans- 
action of the trial and we pre- 
sent here significant extracts 
which show the drama and excite- 
ment of an ideological triumph. 


continued 
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TNN and Mead were brought 
to trial on September 1, 1670. 
Afterwards, William Penn pub- 
lished a complete report of the 
proceedings, apparently from sten- 
ographic notes. Spelling, punctu- 
ation and arrangement have been 
modernized. 

Clerk: Call over the jury. 

You shall well and truly try, 
and true deliverance make betwixt 
our Sovereign Lord the King and 
the prisoners at the bar, according 
to the evidence; so help you God. 

(Then the indictment was read:) 

That William Penn, Gent., and 
William Mead, in the street called 
Grace Church Street, unlawfully 
and tumultuously did assemble and 
congregate themselves together; 
the aforesaid William Penn, then 
and there, in the open street, did 
take upon himself to preach and 
speak, in contempt of the said Lord 
the King and of his law, to the 
great disturbance of his peace, to 
the great terror and disturbance of 
many of his liege people and sub- 
jects, and against the peace of the 
said Lord the King, His Crown, 
and dignity. 

What say you, William Penn and 
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William Mead, are you guilty as 
you stand indicted, or not guilty? 

Penn: I am unacqainted with 
the formality of the law, and there- 
fore, before I shall answer directly, 
I request two things of the court. 
First, that no advantage may be 
taken against me. Secondly, that 
you will promise me a fair hear- 
ing and liberty of making my 
defence. 

Court: No advantage shall be 
taken against you. 

Penn: Then I plead not guilty 
in manner and form. 

Recorder: What say you, Mr. 
Mead? Were you there? 

Mead: It is a maxim in your 
own law, Nemo tenetur accursare 
seipsum, which if it be not true 
Latin, I am sure it is true English, 
that no man is bound to accuse 
himself. And why dost thou offer 
to ensnare me with such a ques- 
tion? 

Recorder: Sir, hold your tongue! 
I did not go about to ensnare you. 

Penn: I desire that we may come 
more close to the point, and that 
silence be commanded in the court. 

Crier: Oyez! All manner of per- 
sons keep silence upon pain of im- 


prisonment! Silence in the Court! 

Penn: I affirm I have broken no 
law, nor am I guilty of the indict- 
ment that is laid to my charge, 
and to the end of the bench, the 
jury and myself, with these that 
hear us, may have a more direct 
understanding of this procedure, 
I desire you would let me to know 
by what law it is you prosecute 
me, and upon what law you ground 
my indictment. 

Recorder: Upon the common law. 

Penn: Where is that common 
law? 

Recorder: You must not think 
that I am able to run up so many 
years, and over so many adjudged 
cases which we call common law, 
to answer your curiosity. 

Penn: This answer I am sure 
is very short of my question, for 
if it be common, it should not be 
so hard to produce. 

Recorder: You are a saucy fel- 
low. Speak to the indictment. 
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Penn: I say it is my place to 
speak to matter of law. I am ar- 


raigned a prisoner; my liberty, 
which is next to life itself, is now 
concerned. I say again, unless you 
show me and the people the law 
you ground your indictment upon, 
I shall take it for granted your 
proceedings are merely arbitrary. 

Recorder: The question is 
whether you are guilty of this in- 
dictment. 

Penn: The question is not 
whether I am guilty of this in- 
dictment, but whether this indict- 
ment be legal. It is too general 
and imperfect an answer, to say 
it is the common law, unless we 


know where and what it is. For 
where there is no law, there is no 
transgression, and that law which 
is not in being, is so far from be- 
ing common, that it is no law at 
all. 

Recorder: You are an impertin- 
ent fellow. Will you teach the court 
what law is? It’s lex non scripta, 
that which many have studied 
thirty or forty years to know, and 
would you have me to tell you in 
a moment? 

Penn: Certainly, If the common 
law be so hard to be understood, 
it’s far from being very common; 
but if the Lord Coke in his In- 
stitutes be of any consideration, 
he tells us that common law is 
common right, and that common 
right is the great charter privi- 
leges. 

Recorder: Sir, you are a trouble- 
some fellow, and it is not for the 
honor of the court to suffer you 
to go on. 

Penn: I have asked but one ques- 
tion, and you have not answered 
me, though the rights and privi- 
leges of every Englishman be con- 
cerned in it. 

Recorder: Take him away! My 
Lord, if you take not some course 
with this pestilent fellow to stop 
his mouth, we shall not be able to 
do anything tonight. 

Mayor: Take him away, take him 
away, turn him into the bale-dock. 

Penn: These are but so many 
vain exclamations. Is this justice 
or true judgment? Must I there- 
fore be taken away because I plead 
for the fundamental laws of Eng- 
land? However, this I leave upon 
your consciences, who are of the 
jury—and my sole judges—that 
if the ancient fundamental laws 
which relate to liberty and prop- 
erty—and are not limited to par- 
ticular persuasions in matters of 
religion—must not be indispensa- 
bly maintained and observed, who 
can say he hath right to the coat 
upon his back? Certainly our lib- 
erties are openly to be invaded, our 
wives to be ravished, our children 
slaved, our families ruined, and 
our estates led away in triumph by 


every sturdy beggar and malicious 
informer as their trophies, but our 
(pretended) forfeits for con- 
science’s sake. The Lord of heaven 
and earth will be judge between 
us in this matter. 

Recorded: Be silent there! 

Penn: I am not to be silent in 
a case where in I am so much con- 
cerned, and not only myself but 
many ten thousand families be- 
sides. 

(Upon which they took him away 
into the bale-dock, and the re- 
corder proceeded to give the jury 
their charge, as followeth:) 

Recorder: You have heard what 
the indictment is. It is for preach- 
ing to the people, and drawing a 
tumultuous company after them, 
and Mr. Penn was speaking. 


(The prisoners were put out of 
court into the bale-dock, and the 
charge given to the jury in their 
absence, at which W. P. with a 
very raised voice, it being a con- 
siderable distance from the bench, 
spoke.) 

Penn: I appeal to the jury who 
are my judges, and this great as- 
sembly, whether the proceedings 
of the court are not most arbi- 
trary and void of all law, in offer- 
ing to give the jury their charge 
in the absence of the prisoners. 
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Recorder: Why, ye are present, 
you do hear, do you not? 

Penn: No thanks to the court, 
that commanded me into the bale- 
dock; and you of the jury take 
notice, that I have not been heard, 
neither can you legally depart the 
court. 

Recorder: Take them away into 
the hole. 


(The jury were commanded up 
to agree upo their verdict, and 
the prisoney j remaining in the 
stinking ho Silence was called 


for, and / / jury called by their 
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Clerk: Look upon the prisoners 
at the bar. How say you? Is Wil- 
liam Penn guilty of the matter 
wherefore he stands indicted in 
manner and form, or not guilty? 

Foreman: Guilty of speaking in 
Gracious Street. 

Court: Is that all? 

Foreman: That is all I have in 
commission. 

Mayor: Was it not an unlawful 
assembly? You mean he was speak- 
ing to a tumult of people there? 

Foreman: My Lord, this was all 
I had in commission. í 


Recorder: The law of England 
will not allow you to depart till 
you have given in your verdict. 

Jury: We have given in our ver- 
dict, and we can give in no other. 

Recorder: Gentlemen, you shall 
not be dismissed till we have a 
verdict that the court will accept, 
and you shall be locked up with- 
out meat, drink, fire, and tobacco. 
We will have a verdict, by the help 
of God, or you shall starve for it. 

Penn: My jury, who are my 
judges, ought not to be thus men- 
aced. Their verdict should be free 
and not compelled. 

Recorder: Stop that prating 
fellow’s mouth, or put him out of 
the court. 

Mayor: You have heard that he 
preached, that he gathered a com- 
pany of tumultuous people, and 
that they do not only disobey the 
martial power but civil also. 


Penn: It is intolerable that my 
jury should be thus menaced. Is 
this according to the fundamental 
laws? Are not they my proper 
judges by the great Charter of 
England? What hope is there of 
ever having justice done, when 
juries are threatened and their 
verdicts rejected? Unhappy are 
those juries who are threatened 
to be fined and starved and ruined, 
if they give not in verdicts con- 
trary to their consciences. 

Mayor: Stop his mouth! Jailer 
bring fetters and stake him to 
the ground. 

Penn: Do your pleasure, I matter 
not your fetters. 

(The jury being required to go 
together to find another verdict, 
and steadfastly refusing it—saying 
they would give no other verdict 
than what was already given—the 
recorder in great passion was run- 
ning off the bench, with these 
words in his mouth, “I protest I 
will sit here no longer to hear 
these things"; at which the mayor 
calling, “Stay, stay,” he returned 
and directed himself unto the jury, 
and spoke as followeth:) 
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Recorder: Gentlemen, we shall 
not be at this pass always with 
you. You will find the next sessions 
of Parliament, there will be a law 
that those that will not conform 
shall not have the protection of 
the law. 

Jury: We ought not to be re- 
turned having all agreed and set 
our hands to the verdict. 

Recorder: Your verdict is noth- 
ing. You play upon the court. 

Foreman: We have given in our 
verdict and all agreed to it, and 
if we give in another, it will be a 
force upon us to save our lives. 

(The jury spent another night 
without food, fire or other accom- 
modations, while Penn and Mead 
were set back to Newgate.) 

Penn: I demand my liberty, be- 
ing freed by the jury. 

Mayor: No, you are in for your 
fines. 

Penn: Fines for what? 

Mayor: For contempt of the 
court. 

Recorder: Take him away, take 
him away, take him out of the 
court. 


(They haled the prisoners into 
the bale-dock, and from thence 
sent them to Newgate for non-pay- 
ment of their fines; as also their 
jury.) 

Edward Bushel and the other 
jurors appealed to the highest court 
in the land against their unjust 
fines and imprisonment. On No- 
vember 7, 1670, a writ of habeas 
corpus was issued for Bushel, and 
the case was tried with the most 
noted lawyers in England appear- 
ing on his behalf. Their arguments 
were substantially the same as 
those presented by William Penn 
during his trial, and the court 
decided unanimously that juries 
are fully competent to judge 
whether evidence is good or bad, 
and that their verdict should be 
free. The twelve jurors were, there- 
fore, set free in open court. B 
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BEAUTY AND THE BILL 


BOARD 


BY ALFRED H. SINKS 


Eo. well-to-do Mrs. J. 
G. Pontefract was known to 
Pittsburgh neighbors in the nine- 
teen-twenties for her strong likes 
and dislikes, and for the ingenuous 
way she had of translating both 
directly into action. She had a 
great fondness for the beauties of 
nature—for trees in particular—so 
she simply took a spade and planted 
a lot of trees along Allegheny 
Boulevard. 

Billboards along highways filled 
her with disgust. For this reason 
she carried a length of heavy chain 
in her chauffeur-driven limousine. 
When a new billboard offended her, 
she ordered her chauffeur to stop 
and back as close to it as he could. 
She then hooked one end of the 
chain to a leg of the sign, one to 
the rear axle of her car, and 
shouted to him to pull. 

The outdoor advertising  in- 
dustry, then but an infant, soon 
grew too mighty for this Carrie 
Nation of the battle against bill- 
boards. The posts supporting the 
signs were made stouter as the 
signs themselves were made larger 
and placed further back from the 
road. Metal posts began to replace 
wood and a goodly number were 
planted firmly in concrete. 

Even in those days a good many 
Pennsylvanians were alarmed at 
the rate at which outdoor adver- 
tising was defacing some of the 
finest scenery in the world. Mem- 
bers of garden clubs in particular 
were aware of it. Editors, govern- 
ment officials and even advertisers 
were already getting letters of pro- 
test and alarm, often on scented 
stationery. 

This was spontaneous resistance 
to a new force which seemed bent 
on the total extinction of our rural 
landscape. It amounted to little 


more than a sporadic, guerrilla 
warfare in which Mrs. Pontefract 
played a Robin Hood role. The 
billboards marched on and the face 
of America became more pock- 
marked with each passing spring. 

Today the fight is anything but 
a sniping affair. It is cold war, 
grim, intense and unremitting. 
Logistics, strategy and tactics are 
planned and carried out to the 
tiniest detail. It is directed with 
seasoned and expert generalship 
on both sides. 

It rages not only in the columns 
of the newspapers and the many 
magazines and journals that serve 
women’s clubs, state, county and 
municipal officials, planners and 
landscape architects. It is fought 
on the floor of at least half our 
state legislatures at every session 
and in the halls of Congress. 
Wherever planners or highway 
officials hold a convention, a well- 


I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree 

But soon unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all. | 


| Ogden Nash | 


equipped corps of billboard boosters 
appear. Sometimes they manage 
to get themselves on the program 
to pour forth arguments and 
statistics. More often they just 
hire a hotel suite and, with smiles 
as broad as billboards, pour cock- 
tails from a seemingly inex- 
haustible supply. 

On the other side is a much 
larger but more loosely organized 
volunteer army of self-appointed 
scenery defenders. Its shock troops 
are the 16,000 members of the 
state’s 215 garden clubs, each of 
which has a roadside chairman and 
pays a small amount in dues toward 


the support of Pennsylvania Road- 
side Council, Inc., of Media, Penn- 
sylvania. But more than two dozen 
other organizations are also rep- 
resented on the Council’s board of 
directors. 

The Council’s board and its ex- 
ecutive committee are the scenery- 
protectors’ equivalent to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Though non-pro- 
fessional, they are a tough, sea- 
soned, disciplined group. Their 
volunteer scouts are constantly 
cruising our principal highways, 
keeping count of the number of 
billboards between Point A and 
Point B. (Intelligence item: as this 
article goes to press there are 
exactly fifty-five commercial bill- 
boards on the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike between Valley Forge Inter- 
change and Milepost 276 east of 
Harrisburg.) When you are fight- 
ing a war you must have your 
finger on the pulse of battle; there 
is a constant flow of such intelli- 
gence to Council headquarters at 
Media. 

Against a background of con- 
tinual maneuver and counter- 
maneuver, explosive action may 
break out at any moment on any 
part of the front. On the Penn- 
Lincoln Parkway West, for ex- 
ample, the scenery-protectors had 
pinned the enemy at the very start. 
They had accomplished this 
through an elaborate set of al- 
liances built up along that whole 
sector: every municipality border- 
ing the highway had been per- 
suaded to zone against billboards. 

Then on last July first came the 
breakthrough. Right next to Ramp 
A of the Carnegie Interchange, at 
a point where the State Highway 
Department had begun a beautiful 
landscaping job, a mammoth, gaudy 
sign appeared. It advertised the 
product of a Pittsburgh brewery. 

It could not have been many 


hours—more likely it was minutes 
before this intelligence reached 
Mrs. Ernest Calhoun, president of 
the Pennsylvania Roadside Council. 
She knew exactly what it meant. 
And what it meant called for in- 
stantaneous action. 

A local outdoor advertising com- 
pany had obtained a variance in 
Scott Township for the erection of 
a single sign. This was typical 
commando action. If it succeeded— 
if the sign held against the counter- 
attack it was sure to bring—then 
it would be possible to obtain sites 
for other signs. The wide open 
Parkway would become a bill- 
boarder's paradise. 

Cynthia Calhoun pulled out her 
typewriter. “Dear Lew: (This 
would alert the State Highway De- 
partment)” . . . the sign is big, 
ugly, and dangerous . . . We will 
begin a campaign against the Beer 
Company (sic) and will get the 
newspapers to publicize this break- 
through. However, the important 
element in this affair is the Blank 
Outdoor Advertising Company who 
will mouth one thing in public, then 
do the reverse." 

While the Pittsburgh and sub- 
urban newspapers set alarm sirens 
screaming in both news and 
editorial columns, the general staff 
of the Roadside Council swung into 
action. A well-organized grapevine 
carried the alert to hundreds of 
roadside vigilantes in Allegheny 
County and to their thousands of 
sympathizers and allies. 

Mail piled up on the desk of the 
beer company’s president. Much 
of it arrived in the Roadside Coun- 
cil’s green envelopes which bear 
the legend: “I favor products NOT 
advertised on the landscape.” The 
president learned that a lot of 
Pittsburghers were discovering a 
preference for somebody else's 
brew. He hastened to assure the 
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public that he, too, favored adver- 
tising that did not blot out the 
landscape. 

Meantime a Niagara of criticism 
swept over the supervisors of Scott 
Township and its zoning board of 
appeals. While they were search- 
ing for a back door out of their 
dilemma the beer sign vanished. 

But the enemy had already 
found reinforcements. Soon the 
billboard blossomed afresh with 
the message of a trailer sales 
company. This firm was located 
some distance to the West, but the 
long guns of Allegheny County's 
scenery protectors soon sighted in 
on the new target. Its president 
was informed by hundreds of well- 
wishers that he had chosen a most 
inappropriate location from which 
to advertise his service. He was 
made to feel that a sign in that 
hallowed spot would drive away 
far more business than it would 
attract. 

Though many of us have strong 
reservations as to the high quality 
of the musical setting of the poem 
“America the Beautiful,” we still 
tingle to its sentiment. There is in 
most of us a deep resentment 
against the kind of goods-and- 
service hawking which leaps hide- 
ously across the landscape as we 
drive along our highways. Some 
of us are also aware that signs, 
by blocking a clear view of a 
curve or intersection or by dis- 
tracting the attention of unwary 
drivers, probably cause many 
highway accidents. 

If this resentment and distrust 
were always at the fever pitch it 
reached at the defilement of the 
Penn-Lincoln last summer, bill- 
boards along highways would soon 
wither away. Advertisers would 
decide it paid far better to make 
their sales pitch through such 
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Typical of many Commonwealth highways, this billboard-dotted stretch destroys natural beauty. 
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EASTER 
HAS MANY 
FACES 


Easter, the time of the Resurrection and the 
vernal equinox, has had its counterpart in 
almost every civilization back to the begin- 
ning of time. Springtide has always meant 
many things to the peoples of the world: 
the renewal of nature, the rebirth of the 
spirit, the restlessness and awakening senses 
of youth, a gay round of festivities and the 
urge to beautify and be beautiful. 

These objects, associated by other cultures 
in a variety of ways with the rejoicing senses 
and the reborn spirit, come from the collec- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
They range from an ancient god of Egypt, 
about 2500 years old, to the fairly recent 
feathered finery of South American Indians. 


This Egyptian bronze of the God, Osiris, about 
600 B.C., epitomizes resurrection after death, 
and is also associated with the Nile River, 
which yearly overflows its banks and brings 
nourishment and new life to the soil. (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum) 
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The maenad and the satyr in this clas- 
sical marble relief (left) were “wild 
associates" of the Greek god of the 
grapevine, Dionysus. Their Spring 
feasts and revelries formed part .of 
the mythology woven around the god 
of wine. (University of Pennsylvania 
Museum) 

Part of a Roman mosaic floor dec- 
oration (below), this large vine- 
wreathed head of Bacchus was exe- 
cuted by a Roman mosaicist early in 
the third century. It recalls the elab- 
orate Spring festivals associated with 
the Greek god of wine, Dionysus. 
These festivals included famous 
dramas written by outstanding Greek 
playwrights. Because of his associa- 
tion with the grapevine, Dionysus is 
portrayed here with a garland of 
grapes around his head. (University 
of Pennsylvania Museum) 
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This East Indian fragment (above), a 
little limestone flute-player, dated 
about llth century, was probably at 
one time a part of a large temple 
frieze of dancers and musicians. It 
suggests the Indian love of life, in 
which the mind and spirit soar while 
the body rejoices. (Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art) 

This African dance mask (right) from 
the Belgian Congo is a royal mask 
worn in dances in which the king par- 
ticipated. Less than a hundred years 
ago, the vast interior of Africa was 
almost unknown and was still called 
“the dark continent,” but its 150 mil- 
lion peoples possess a long and rich 
tradition, which has had tremendous 
influence on the art of the 20th cen- 
tury. (University of Pennsylvania 
Museum) 

This ornamental necklace of small 
bird skins (below) was worn by mem- 
bers of a primitive tribe of Brazil. In 
the Amazon Valley savage tribes still 
roam the steaming jungles and still 
make themselves beautiful with bird 
skins and feathers, seeds and animal 
skins. (University of Pennsylvania 
Museum) 


“We never heard the water come in at all. It was 
just there all of a sudden.” 

Those were the words of Joseph Soltis of Pittston, 
Pennsylvania, after he had been pulled from the Port 
Griffith, Pennsylvania, flood-cracked mine in the recent 
midwest disaster of late January. 

The statement could have been made nearly seventy 
years ago at Johnstown on the edge of another Penn- 
sylvania flood-swollen river, the Conemaugh. 

A recent Red Cross announcement regarding the 


A Dramatic Account of the January floods stated: “2200 families are homeless. 
Emergency shelters have been set up and extra Red 
Ravages and Terror Wrought Cross workers rushed to the area.” In 1889, the news- 
papers presented the following statistics: fifty acres 
by the Johnstown Flood of city swept clean; 4000 people killed; 20,000 inhabi- 


tants to be fed, housed and clothed; epidemics of diph- 
theria, pneumonia and typhoid fever to be quelled.” 

This is the story of a desperate city on the eve of 
the 70th anniversary of its world-shaking disaster: 
the Johnstown flood. 

BY ADI-KENT THOMAS JEFFREY It is also the story of the woman who helped put 
the city back on its feet, Clara Barton. As founder of 
the American Red Cross, she led the organization 
through the first large-scale disaster aid of its long 
career as an instrument of humanitarianism. 


“A scene too heart-rending for description” —1889 engraving of the disastrous Johnstown Flood. 
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In flood-battered Pennsylvania Railroad station, relief workers set up distribution facilities. 


Cuna Barton looked out the window of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad coach as it clattered out of Phila- 
delphia's Broad Street station in the oppressive dawn 
of June 2, 1889. A blowing mist swept against the 
crowd that stood on the platform, watching the Phila- 
dephia Red Cross Society depart on the first relief 
train to Johnstown over two hundred miles away. Two 
days before, on May 31st, torrential rains and the 
bursting of a dam that held the country's largest 
reservoir plunged millions of tons of water down the 
Conemaugh valley into Johnstown. By the time the 
world had learned the news, little remained in fifty 
acres of city but ashes, rubble and mud as one gigantic 
grave marker for thousands of dead. 

The founder of the American Red Cross turned 
away from a last view of lead-dark Philadelphia with 
its uneven rooftops and square-jutting City Hall, 
glanced down the length of coach behind her. Seats 
were either filled with boxes of supplies and equipment 
or occupied by nurses in their hospital uniforms or 
physicians with regimented lines of leather bags at 
their feet. Each member of the Philadelphia corps 
wore a Red Cross armband and a solemn look of un- 
spoken thoughts. 

That evening, the mud-spattered train shoved into 
the remains of the Pennsylvania Railroad station in 
Johnstown. In awestruck silence, the stream of relief 
workers stepped down onto a platform of oozing dirt. 
Clara Barton put a small booted foot over a length 
of twisted track and looked about her. Gazing upon 
the agonized faces of the dead was not a new ex- 
perience to her, but for a moment she felt a sicken- 
ing twinge. 
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Here was no battlefield, strewn with wounded, but 
a whole city stripped, beaten and dying. Everywhere 
her eye could see were acres of city swept flat. 

"Good evening, ma'am." A Captain in the uniform 
of the Grand Army of the Republic approached her 
and saluted. “General Hastings and his troops are 
now in charge of the city. My lieutenant will be 
honored to guide your corps to Kernville, just up the 
river from Johnstown. The general felt it to be the 
most adaptable area for your tents, since a plateau 
exists there. I have been sent to be your personal 
escort, should you prefer a survey of the city first 
while the Red Cross encampment goes up." 
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Main Street, Johnstown, front of Merchant’s Hotel. 
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“I find your plan most acceptable, Captain, and 
please convey my thanks to General Hastings for 
his consideration in meeting us at such a time.” 

As the two picked their way through mud-steeped 
streets, the head of the Red Cross, experienced a quick 
appraisal of disaster, stopped suddenly at a pile of 
rubble. Bodies projected here and there in the ruins 
like scattered logs. Within reach of her was a child’s 
arm, rigid, standing out at right angle to the body. 
Her eyes shut for a fleeting instant. 

“It’s not been two days yet, Ma’am,” explained 
the officer. “The Citizens’ Committee, formed right 
after the flood, is doing its 
best to clear the debris, 
but there’s the living to 
feed and clothe. Look—” 
He pointed to a supply de- 
pot set up that morning by 
the army at the head of 
Main Street. Men and 
women were limping into 
the lines, pouring down 
upon the depot in tribu- 
taries. From one line came 
the sound of squabbling 
women, shaking their 
baskets at the sentries, 
filling the air with 
mockery. “We ain't gettin’ a thing, but that there 
blonde's gettin' flour and potatoes!" 

Miss Barton looked up at the captain. He shrugged. 
*Humanity is a funny piece o' business, Ma'am. There 
can be more fighters than mourners even when 
thousands lie around dead." He extended his support- 
ing arm and the two commenced again to plough 
their way through mud. "The Vigilance Committee," 
he continued, *made so many tin badge sheriffs be- 
fore the army got here, that there was no one to 
bury the dead. The living have been so busy either 
thieving or hanging thieves, it's been difficult for 
us to ascertain who the criminals are—the hanging 
or the hangmen!” 


“I well understand what you mean, Captain.” 
The Red Cross leader pointed with her boot to a 
large piece of sheet metal lying in the debris. At 
least thirty stars had been crudely cut from that 
one piece alone. 

The two came shortly to a dry stretch of ground. 
Miss Barton paused and smiled for the first time 
since the news of the catastrophe at Johnstown had 
first shocked her into leaving her home in Wash- 
ington. 

“What kind of paving is this, sir?" 


"Cigars, ma'am." The captain watched her amaze- 
ment, then continued. “There used to be a cigar man- 
ufactory here on Vine. The flood swept it away, but 
left this hardy debris of thousands of cigars. They're 
piled so high, it's made the best stretch of roadway 
in the city!" The two smiled at each other. * And 
that's not the only bit of humor to be found, Miss 
Barton. I can show you a railroad car over on its 
side a few blocks away, battered to timber. The only 
intact item left is a sign reading, “Any person in- 
juring this car will be dealt with according to law." 


Clara Barton, founder 
of American Red Cross. 
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For a fleeting moment, the two shared a hearty 
laugh. Then they came to a sudden silence as two 
men crossed their path, bearing a coffin. The sight, 
Clara Barton found, was a common one. 


"Diphtheria, sir," queried Miss Barton as they 
proceeded, “—and typhoid fever—how many cases 
as yet?" 

"The citizens fear an epidemic and a dozen cases 
have occurred already. Up on the hills, where so 
many struggled during the flood, people were out in 
the chill air with wet clothes on for over twenty-four 
hours. The pneumonia outbreak there is severe." 


Miss Barton raised her skirts as they approached 
a four-foot-wide bridge thrown across the creek that 
flowed down Main Street, two ropes with narrow 
boards tied to them. Swarms of people were making 
their way across. The Red Cross president and her 
escort had no sooner reached the middle of the frail 
support than a stream of coffins, being borne pre- 
cariously across, met them head-on. The two pressed 
hard against the ropes to make berth for the pro- 
cession. With a groaning of taut roping, the bridge 
sagged below the water level. In a flash, the captain 
seized his frail companion by the waist as she slipped 
close to the ropes. They struggled on across, gripping 
the side-rope hand over hand. Others were doing the 
same in as matter-of-fact a manner as though they 
were mounting the stairs of their homes, their feet 
scuffing through water above their ankles. 

Clara Barton looked back upon the staggering 
stream of humanity. 

“Ah, sir, it is like a blow on the head. There are 
no tears. They are stunned. But I tell you, they will 
awake after a while and then the tears will flow down 
the hills of this valley from thousands of bleeding 
hearts and there will be weeping and wailing such as 
never before." 

Silently, the two walked on, watching each footfall. 
Miss Barton began to slow up from the weight of her 
skirts, pulling with clinging ooze. “It is nothing, sir," 
she said with a flick of her hand. “They were heavier 
than this with blood at Fredericksburg, I assure you.” 

Ruins lay in piles about them like giant rubbish 
heaps. One miraculous sight after another kept the 
two from speaking. In a house where everything was 
devastated save one wall, there was a mantel, stand- 
ing intact, with a clock on it. In front of the clock 
rested a lady’s fan as gently as though some young 
girl, home from a ball, had just placed it there. Down 
another block a regal vision stood out in the sur- 
rounding rubble: the entire decorated front of the 
balcony circle of the Opera House was there, with the 
chairs still about its semi-circle, the whole arrange- 
ment carried to the spot about a half-mile away from 
the theater’s site. 

Farther along where one wall only of a house re- 
mained, an oil painting hung, untouched. “Do you 
see the irony of life—and death, sir?” 

The captain followed her gaze. The painting on the 
wall was of a flood. 


In the distance, the sound of discordant music 
shattered the quiet. A drunk was dancing on the 
strings of an upright piano, singing, while several 
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equally exuberant residents walked the rubbish heaps, 
tight-rope fashion, a pail of whiskey from some 
stricken saloon in each hand. The scene was short- 
lived as a band of Pittsburgh policemen plunged in 
to collar the vagrants. 


“Now, sir,” she said in warm dismissal to her escort 
of the past hour and a half, “I bid you farewell, for 
I must see to the work to be done here.” She extended 
her hand with a warm smile to the captain, who took 
it, bowed and departed. 

Miss Barton swung her heavy skirts about. “Doctor 
O'Neill, will you take me the rounds now?" The two 
entered the tent that had been erected less than a few 
hours before. Already it was filled with patients. Dr. 
O'Neill had already made up charts and case listings. 
She learned that more injuries had resulted from fire 
and impact than from water. Houses, loosened from 
their foundations, had charged against each other 
while people were still in them. The great stone bridge 
at Cambria just at the base of Johnstown was the one 
piece of construction that withstood the force of the 
wall of water. At least a thousand houses, each oc- 
cupied to some extent, rammed against the bridge, 
piling up to a height of forty feet. Stoves, alight in 
the frail structures, set the frame dam into a blaze 
that burned for days. In this huge funeral pyre, 
Screaming victims, trapped chickens in coops, cattle 
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Looters were lynched or drowned by Army officers. 
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in barns, and barking dogs all vanished in a holo- 
caust. Several of the patients stretched now before 
the Red Cross leader’s eyes, swathed in bandages, 
were of those few who had managed to crawl along 
the roof tops at the bridge and make an escape. 


Clara Barton paused at the side of a groaning man 
suffering from a fractured skull. She leaned over to 
soothe his burning forehead. One hand, she noticed, 
had a finger missing. The doctor beside her shook his 
head. 


“You will scarcely believe the things we are find- 
ing, Miss Barton." He directed his gaze pityingly at 
the man. “A neighbor of this patient told us of seeing 
him struggle to reach up to a window sill as he floated 
past. A man seated upon the sill reached down as if 
to assist him. Instead he grabbed the drowning man's 
hand which bore a large diamond, cut off the man's 
finger with a knife, released the victim and withdrew 
into the house with his gruesome loot." 

Miss Barton straightened. “I can see, sir, more 
and more pestilence arises from this calamity in 
Conemaugh Valley. The people are either dazed or 
crazed." She walked out of the tent into the night, 
her black skirts billowing gently. The doctor was at 
her heels. In the distance, a light blue vapor arose in 
a funnel shape into the darkening sky from the 
smouldering Cambria bridge. 

“We shall be here for months, doctor. Our work 
will be more than hospitals and relief lines. We shall 
have to build a warehouse for storage and hotels for 
housing and homes for dispensing. We shall help men 
and women by teaching them to help themselves. We 
shall need clerks, accountants, builders . . . the people 
need to make their own living again, not feel they 
are charity cases." 

Dr. O'Neill nodded. “General Hastings has assured 
me that the militia, the railroad and every relief 
committee stands ready to work at your command.” 


Miss Barton took a deep breath. She turned. The 
outline of a cemetery at the foot of Stonyvale stood 
out in black silhouette against a moonlit sky. 


“They told me,” said the doctor, “a woman was 
found this morning inside a house that had floated 
there, still sitting at a table as though she were alive 
and were about to partake of breakfast.” 


Miss Barton shook her head in amazement. “And 
the graves, doctor—how many do you hear have been 
made room for in that little burial ground?” 


“As many as could be made room for, placed side 
by side. I walked there myself, looking upon inscrip- 
tions no more fitting than such a one as ‘an unknown 
man, black hair, aged about thirty-five, smooth face’; 
others are merely a single adjective such as ‘fat,’ 
‘lean.’ One has only the single word, ‘lusty.’ " 


Clara Barton disappeared into her tent, while Dr. 
O'Neill walked toward his. The night became near- 
soundless again with only the snapping of bonfires, or 
the occasional challenge from a sentry to some news- 
man or straggler on a mud-laden road. 


Conemaugh Valley slept again . . . with thanks in 
twenty thousand hearts to Philadelphia . . . and its 
Red Cross. E 
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Working with stone, clay or 
canvas, students are given 
the opportunity to express 
themselves in the medium 
most suited to their talents. 


FOR THE YOUNG 
IN ART 


N recent years much has been written and spoken 

of the need to provide for the gifted child in our 
educational system, to seek him out and guarantee 
his fulfillment. Statesmen, educators and parents 
have met and planned, and out of these meetings 
have come as many answers as there are talents. 
While schools throughout the country are experi- 
menting with curricula and special classes, here in 
Philadelphia, under the enlightened leadership of the 
Board of Public Education, a program for art- 
talented children has been in existence for thirty- 
seven years—a program that may well serve as a 


Philadelphia’s School model for other cities and communities in the country. 

The School Art League of Philadelphia, formed in 

| Art League—a challenge 1922 through the cooperation of Samuel S. Fleisher's 
| : Graphic Sketch Club, the Board of Public Education 
| and an opportunity and the Philadelphia Art Alliance, has been serving 


the needs of the talented child, offering the challenge 
so vital to his continuing development, not only as a 
potential artist, but also as a creative human being. 
While the League’s stated purpose has been to “sup- 
plement and enrich the courses in art offered by the 
BY J ACK ROSEN Philadelphia Public Schools,” it has gone far beyond 
that role, recognizing that through contact with art, 
the child can become a richer, more expressive per- 
| son whose contribution to society can thereby become 
more meaningful. 
Without looking at a portfolio, measuring an IQ 
or administering a test, the League has been accept- 


for the talented child 
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ing students over the years, basing admission only 
on a genuine interest in art and a recommendation 
from a teacher, counsellor or school principal. 

Today, twelve hundred children from the city’s 
public schools look forward to Saturday morning 
as “art school” time. At ten centers throughout the 
city, students from the fifth grade on up spend three 
hours every weekend during the school term testing 
their talents in art, working side by side with chil- 
dren of comparable ability. 

Under the sympathetic guidance of experienced 
art teachers and professional artists, all chosen 
for their ability to impart an understanding and 
love of art, students are given the opportunity to go 
ahead at their own pace, to benefit from individual 
instruction and to form a true measure of their own 
abilities. 

In addition to concentrated classroom work, stu- 
dents are exposed to a series of lectures, slide shows, 
demonstrations and field tours of museums and art 
schools aimed at presenting them with as well- 
rounded a picture of art as is possible in the short 
time available. 

At the end of each term, the League presents an 
exhibition of work unique in the concept that every 
student in regular attendance is represented. This 


year more than fifteen hundred pieces will be dis- 
played in a two-week show which will open on 
May 22nd at the Commercial Museum. 

That the League’s program has been successful 
can be attested to by the many graduates who have 
established themselves in the art world, a list that 
includes such familiar names as Joseph Hirsch, 
Philomena Delarippa, Herschel Levitt, Jacob Landau, 
Robert Goldman, Gerson Kaiser and Francis Barone. 
For many others, the success of League training can 
be measured in terms of their increased appreciation 
and understanding of art and the world. 

In the past few years under the active direction 
of artist Jack Bookbinder, Special Assistant to the 
Art Director, Philadelphia Public Schools, the League 
has doubled its facilities and greatly increased its 
enrollment. 

“Yet there is a need for further expansion. We 
have a waiting list now and we're only covering 
eight grades. Imagine the number of children in the 
lower grades who would respond if we could handle 
them." With these words, League graduate Jack 
Bookbinder emphasizes the need for a continuance 
of the program on a much larger scale. “There are 
so many waiting—and because they are waiting I 
know we will find a way to grow." B 


At Fleischer Art Memorial, largest of League centers, advanced drawing class works from live models. 
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“Two for Bermuda” brings smiles i e» | 
to the faces of Mrs. Edwin M UN 
Cressman, Elkins Park, * | 
Mrs. Edmund F. Venzie, Rydal, | * á 

and Mrs. Charles A. Hemmer, 4 

Lansdowne. The women are all members 

of the Guild of the Osteopathic 
Hospitals, which is planning a i 8 
card party and fashion show with the y 
Bermuda theme at Wanamakers, March 12. 4 


ENN COUNTRY 


people and what they’re doing 


< 


Future plans for the development 
of the John Stover Tinicum Park 
near Erwinna are discussed 

in al fresco setting. 

Dr. W. Wilson McNeary (right), 
Lumberville, and William 

Stover, Erwinna, inspect the 

site of Bucks County's first county 
park with Hal H. Clark (left), 

of Doylestown. 


» 


Novelist Pearl S. Buck (second from Copy of America's first. business 
right), Bucks County resident, | charter, granted to the Presbyterian 
discusses the script of her . ` Ministers’ Fund in 1759 by sons 


new play, “A Desert Incident,” which x of William Penn, is presented 
opens at the Walnut Theatre on to Mayor Richardson Dilworth by Mary 
March 10. Actors and director involved «4 Elizabeth Broomall, 8, as 
are (from left): Cameron Prud'homme, : ] . , Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackie, president 
Paul Roebling, Sylvia Daneel, Tad ; 2 of the 200-year old Philadelphia 
Danielewski (the director) and > insurance company, the 
Shepperd Strudwick. world’s oldest, looks on. 


< 


Student musicians from the five county 
area who performed in the four-day 
Southeastern District Orchestra 

Festival at Neshaminy High School were: 
(top row) Dorothy Riggs, } Jeshaminy, 
concert mistress, and Charles Bader, 
Penn Charter. Others are: Douglas Volk, 
Haverford; Carole Reitenbaugh, 
Pottstown; and Helen Thomas, 

West Chester. 


< 


Old friends meet at a distinguished 
gathering. Eugene Ormandy (left), 
conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, embraces pianist 

Rudolph Serkin after presenting . 
him with a 1959 Philadelphia 

Arts Festival Award, Painter 
Franklin Watkins and Henri 
Marceau, director of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, smile approval, 


BOARD 


< 


Problems of the migrant worker 


were discussed on West Chester panel 


by J. Carl Empie, moderator; 
Rev. Albert Newport, Parkesburg 


Presbyterian Church; William L. Batt, 


secretary of Labor and Industry; 
Dr. Sarah Bishop, W. ilmington; 


John M. Dawkins, Department of Welfare; 


and Mrs. Jolm Alcock, Landenberg, 
chairman of the forum. 


< 


Plans for campaign to raise funds 
for a H-acre community center 
are completed by officers of 

the New Britain Civic Association. 
Seated are: Dorothy Kurtz, 
Lawrence Miller, George Mather, 
Jerry Thiese and Glenn George. 
Shown standing are: Earl 

Smith, Melvin Gottschalg and 
Alan D. Williams. 
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Farewell serenade for the Phillies? 
J. Fred Vollmer and James V. 
Stouffer, executives of the Stouffer 
Corporation, chat with the ball 
players at the opening of 
Stouffer's-Penn Center. Team 
members were among the civic 
leaders, city officials 

and local celebrities who attended 
gala opening of new restaurant. 


Winning exhibits in the 18th annual 
Scholastic Arts Awards exhibition 
at Gimbels are given close 

scrutiny by Dr. Earl .B. Milliette, 
chairman of the regional 
advisory committee, Allan R. 
Freelon and Jack Bookbinder. 
Dr. Milliette is director of the 
Fine and Industrial Arts in 

the Philadelphia public schools. 


* 


"Outstanding Citizen" award of the 
West Chester Chamber of Commerce 
is given Berenice Ball (Mrs. 

William A. Ball, Jr.), antiques 

editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
TRAVELER, by Gibbons Cornwell, 
past burgess of West Chester. Looking 
on are Chester J. Sinclair, new e 
president of the Chamber, and Irwin 
Klein, outgoing president. 


< 


One of Philadelphie'z most coveted 
honors, the Powell Award, is 

presented to John A, Diemand (third 
from left), president of the 


Insurance Company of North America, 


by Albert M. Greenfield. Looking 


on are: Robert McLean, R. G. Rincliffe, 


James H. J. Tate, J. Griffith 
Boardman and Lt. Gov. John 
Morgan Davis. 


< 


The 63rd anniversary and reciprocity 
luncheon of the Kennett New 
Century Club brought together Mrs. 
Omar R. Johnson, president of the 
Chester County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Roy A. Miller, 
president of the hostess club, 

Mrs. A. W. Hawkins, club vice- 
president, and Mrs. John W. Beiler, 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women's Clubs. 


YOU'LL BE HAPPIER 


with a 
Central-Penn Personal Loan. 
Call us. LO 4-3900 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


19 Conveniently located offices 
Philadelphia « Bucks County 
Montgomery County 
Phone LOcust 4-3900 
Member F.0.1.C. Member Federal Reserve System 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 
for your child’s musical 
education. FREE use of 

an instrument during 

this trial period. 

For further information 

call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 

.. . TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 


RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
Bank) 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 


Lowrey Ongans 
995.“ Complete with bench 


acc EE Sag 
visit US 6 MONTHS FREE LES- 

AT THE SONS IN OUR STUDIOS 
HOME SHOW 


LOWREY ORGAN STUDIOS 


7048 Frankford Ave.—DE 8-6613 


Mercedes-Benz 


Delaware Valley 
Headquarters 


EUROPEAN DELIVERY ARRANGED 


KEENAN MOTORS 


3322 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 
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MUSIC 


The full orchestra—a disciplined unity, known throughout the world. 


Rochberg on Rochberg 


BY PETER CHRISAFIDES 


"E AM interested in creating the 
most intense kind of uncertainty 
in music in which any sense of 
formal structure is lost, music 
which is on the verge of disinte- 
grating into meaninglessness.” 

With these sharp words, George 
Rochberg, one of Philadelphia’s 
best known composers, summed up 
the intentions behind the works he 
has been writing for the past two 
years, works quite unlike those 
which have established his repu- 
tation among Philadelphians. 

The First Symphony, premiered 
last season by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Orchestra, the String 
Quartet, heard last month at the 
the initial concert of the Con- 
temporary Chamber Music Society, 
and the Bagatelles, frequently per- 
formed by pianist Jeanne Behrend, 
all belong to an earlier creative 
phase. To use Rochberg's words, 
“They were conceived in terms of 
the historic forms of rhetorical 
discourse," (the procedure of 
theme statement, development and 
reprise which were the methods of 
composers from the Baroque to the 
19th Century). This way of writ- 
ing he now has no use for. 

His present aesthetic is ap- 
parent in his Sonata Fantasia, to 
be given its Philadelphia premiere 
later this season, the Dialogues for 
Clarinet and Piano, and a work 
now in composition for oboe and 


piano. 

Aside from the value of the 
above statement as an artistic 
credo, his stress on “an intense 
kind of uncertainty,” is a clear 
indication to the lay listener of 
contemporary trends among the 
avant-garde. By implication, it 
also provides a clue to the nature 
of the gap between the composer 
and the audience. 

When confronted with such 
music, listeners logically ask: “If 
themes and their development no 
longer give form to a piece, what 
does?” Rochberg’s answer: “The 
shape of the material shapes the 
form of the music.” In other 
words, the music contains a con- 
tinuous flow of expressive ma- 
terial—melody, harmony, rhythm 
—which, within its duration, func- 
tions much like the colors and 
forms of abstract expressionist 
paintings. There is nothing ca- 
pricious about the composition of 
such music. It has a structure 
built carefully along the lines of 
Rochberg’s personal approach to 
twelve-tone writing techniques. 

Rochberg, the man, is every bit 
as intense, eloquent and uncom- 
promising as his music. There is 
no aspect of contemporary cul- 
ture which he can’t draw upon 
to make a point. Names of writ- 
ers such as Jean Paul Sartre, 
Samuel Beckett, Boris Pasternak 
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and Herman Hesse crop up in 
his conversation as frequently 
as Beethoven and Stravinsky. 
Between demands of his job 
as editor for Theodore Presser 
Co.’s music publications and fam- 
ily obligations—he is a father of 
two youngsters—he has only a 
limited amount of time left to him 
for composition. Nonetheless, he 
has managed to write some thirty 
works within the past ten years. 
Rochberg, now 40, was born in 
Patterson, New Jersey, the same 
town which produced the poet- 
physician William Carlos Williams. 
His early training began at the 
Mannes School of Music in New 
York, where, among others, he 
worked with the conductor George 
Szell, who, this month, will intro- 


"I am interested in creating the 


” 


most intense kind of uncertainty. 


duce Rochberg’s Second Symphony 
with the Cleveland Orchestra. Fol- 
lowing the war, his training was 
concluded under Rosario Scalero 
and Gian-Carlo Menotti at Curtis 
Institute. He remained at Curtis 
for several years as a faculty 
member. 


Records . . When the Second 
World War finally dissipated it- 
self into the exhausting peace of 
the present, a new generation of 
composers found itself faced with 
a nearly unanswerable question: 
What to do next? 

The answer to many composers 
of this generation lay in the 
twelve-tone techniques discovered 
by Arnold Schoenberg and fur- 
thered by his  student-disciple 
Anton Webern. Their methods of 
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composition were to provide the 
new men with a springboard into 
the future—in any case, the tech- 
nical impetus to search a New 
Classicism. 

Some of the results of this 
searching are now put before the 
general public for the first time 
on Columbia’s ML5275, the in- 
itial disk in a series tagged New 
Directions. Undoubtedly, “The 
music"—to quote the excellent 
notes—“ will be as controversial as 
fallout—and as little understood.” 

These advanced probings come 
from the pens of a German and a 
Frenchman: Karlheinz Stock- 
hausen and Pierre Boulez. The 
former is represented by his Nr. 5 
Zeitmasse, a wind quintet. Boulez’ 
contribution is Le Marteau sans 
maitre, a chamber cantata for alto 
voice, flute, guitar, viola, and 
large percussion ensemble. 

Stockhausen’s Zeitmasse, which 
he played and explained to an Art 
Alliance audience earlier this sea- 
son, is a clever piece, full to the 
gills with gimmicks. Many of them 
work, but, at times, more as a 
result of happy chance than care- 
ful intention. Despite all of the 
composer's much-publicized con- 
cern with organization, Zeitmasse 
has a haphazardness to its over- 
all design. 

However, this does not seem to be 
the case of Boulez’ Cantata. It's 
immediately apparent on first 
listening that this piece is care- 
fully conceived, that there's not 
à sound or contrapuntal strand 
that wasn't first heard in its com- 
poser's head. The work is highly 
expressive, and radiates an almost 
classical passivity and  delicacy. 
Nevertheless, techniques abound 
in this piece as well. 

The performances are under the 
direction of the new arch-priest of 
contemporary music, Robert Craft. 
Columbia outdoes itself with ex- 
cellent sound throughout. If sound 
is one of your pet frets, look into 
Everest Records. 

Sir Eugene Goosens, long with- 
out a U.S. recording outlet, does 
a crack job with Stravinsky's Sym- 
phony in Three Movements on LP 
BR-6009. The ensemble is the 
London Symphony Orchestra. The 
coupling is Stravinsky’s Ebony 
Concerto, played by Woody Her- 
man and his band, for whom it 
was written. M 


The American Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 


In the South, Gen. Greene advanced 
upon his enemy, taking post at Guilford 
Court House. On the 15th of March they 
met and fought for an hour and one 
half, with great bravery, forcing the 
British to give way. In our western 


province the frontier villages and farms 
were repeatedly harassed by the enemy 
and the Indian, and Col. Brodhead 
writes the following to General Wash- 
inaton. 


Fort Pitt, March 27th, 1781 


Ñ INCE my last a small paper 
vas brought to me by some 
faithful Indians who found it 
S rolled up very neatly in a 
powder horn which a Disaffected person 

had lost near the waters of Sandusky. 
A number of Delaware Indians from 
Coochocking have been here since my 
last, & appear to be as friendly as ever. 
Two Delaware Indians who in their 
Cups spoke contemptuously of our serv- 
ice, I have confined in Irons, but am 
at a loss what farther to do with them 
until I see what number join us, & 
hear what their general Conduct has 
been. Immediately after the termination 
of the intended excursion, I will avail 
myself of your indulgence to represent 

the State of things in this District. 

I have the honor to be 
Yr Excelys most obedt. Servt. 


DANIEL BRODHEAD 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell's Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE M. ELY 
RELATOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


SECLUSION - 2 HOUSES 


At end of 1500 ft. macadam driveway, 
in lovely park-like setting, you'll find 2 
houses. One, a modernized stone farm- 
house with 8 rooms, 3 tiled baths, every 
convenience for country living. The other, 
a remodeled carriage house with 5 rooms, 
1% baths. Ideal for guest cottage or rental 
investment. Beautifully kept lawns, with a 
profusion of shade trees, and shrubbery 
surround both houses. In scenic section of 
Bucks County, convenient for both New 
York and Phila. commuting. 25 valuable 
acres. The perfect country place. 

Now $49,500. 


SPACIOUS RANCH 


In picturesque woodland setting, a brand 
new l-story house. About % mile south of 
Doylestown, just off main highway. At- 
tractive Colonial design with many refine- 
ments. Covered flagstone entrance, living 
room, open fireplace, panelling, dining 
room, modern kitchen with knotty pine 
cabinets and GE equipment, 4 bedrooms, 
2 ceramic tile baths, 1 with stall shower. 
Full basement. Oil, hot water heat. Recre- 
ation area, 2-car garage. The finest quality 
construction and unusual value at $25,900. 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


Fillmore 8-3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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ANTIQUES 


Unusual lock with latch-type handle on heavily battened, studded door. 


Locks and Latches 


BY BERENICE BALL 


Ever since man, in violation of 
the ancient Biblical dictum, be- 
gan to lay up treasures for him- 
self upon earth, he has been 
plagued by the necessity of pro- 
tecting those treasures against 
theft. In his long and tortuously 
slow progress from cave to castle, 
a means to frustrate would-be 
plunderers has taxed his ingenu- 
ity only slightly less than has 
the acquisition of more wealth. 
The obvious—and consequently 
the most frequently employed— 
safeguard was a lock to which 
only he and a trusted few should 
possess the key. 

Four thousand or more years 
ago the lock was employed in rec- 
ognizable form to guard the un- 
insured and easily negotiable 
gems and precious metals in 
which material worth was reck- 
oned. Although, like timepieces, 
locks have become ever smaller 
and more efficient in the succeed- 
ing centuries, the basic principle 
of their design—the use of the 
dead bolt—has not changed. The 
ancient Egyptians, who were 
probably the first to make wide 
use of the lock, favored teakwood 
as a material. As early as 400 
B. C, the Romans are believed 
to have made locks with keys of 
iron. Bronze and silver locks have 
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been sifted from the volcanic ash 
that buried Pompeii in A. D. 79. 

With the Gallic invasions, the 
art of the locksmith, like so many 
other fine and practical arts, 
passed into an eclipse that was 
to endure until the Middle Ages, 
when Nuremberg, that storied 
Bavarian city so celebrated for 
its artisans, gained pre-eminence 
as a center of lock manufacture. 
It held that position until the out- 
break of the Thirty Year's War 
made arms a more profitable 
commodity. Later, craftsmen in 
France and England  distin- 
guished themselves as locksmiths. 
It was in the latter country that 
the tumbler-type mechanism was 
invented, an innovation that ranks 
in importance with the revolu- 
tionary pin-tumbler developed in 
mid-nineteenth century America 
by Linus Yale, whose name has 
become a hallmark for completely 
reliable protection against in- 
truders. 

One would suppose that the 
lock, having so ancient and dis- 
tinguished a lineage, would figure 
prominently in the records of the 
past, that in view of its impor- 
tance and constantly improving 
performance, the evolution of the 
lock would have been carefully 
documented. Such, unfortunately, 


has not been the case. For locks, 
though so vital to every culture 
that has attached value to mate- 
rial goods, have been so common- 
place, so taken for granted, as 
to very nearly escape the atten- 
tion of scholars and historians al- 
together. 

To chronicle a full and accu- 
rate history of locks from a con- 
temporary vantage point would 
be virtually impossible, so lack- 
ing is the record in detail. Even 
the most learned authorities have 
difficulty dating a specific lock 
with precision. There are an al- 
most infinite number of types 
within types, variations on varia- 
tions, progressions and retrogres- 
sions. Specimens from the French 
Renaissance, ornamented on their 
unseen, working parts, seem much 
later in point of time than the 
crude types found on many early 
American doors. 

Familiar to everyone acquainted 
with early American artifacts is 
the simple doorlatch made first 
of stout wood and later of crudely- 
wrought iron and consisting of 
three parts: the latch bar, the 
catch, and the staple that held 
the bar to the door. When service 
from both sides of the door was 
required, a string was fastened to 
the bar and passed through a hole 
in the door to lend a very concrete 
meaning to the familiar saying, 
“The latch string is out for you.” 
Despite their primitive construc- 
tion, such latches are still widely 
used on farm outbuildings. 

A later refinement was fur- 
nished by the thumb latch which, 
instead of a string, offered a 
thumb press to activate the bar 
from the outside. Still later, a 
spring arrangement, attached to 
the latch with a cam and mounted 
on an iron backplate for greater 
strength, provided the first spring 
locks. In the earliest types, the 
working parts were visible; later 
the parts were enclosed in an 
iron box to form what is now 
known as the box lock. 

From such locks, as primitive 
as they appear to be, it was only 
a step to the impressive, hand- 


somely proportioned brass box 
locks equipped with round or 
oval brass knobs, or with the 


beautiful but mechanically weak 
stirrup drop. Such masterpieces 
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of the locksmith’s art were, how- 
ever, found only on houses of 
some pretension. The larger the 
house, the larger and more num- 
erous its locks were likely to be. 
In the truly great mansions that 
abounded in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania in colonial times, brass 
locks were frequently employed 
for interior as well as exterior 
doors. The average farmhouse 
door of the period retained its 
thumb latch even after an iron 
box lock, operated from either 
side with a key, was installed. 

Wooden locks, when they were 
used at all, were employed as 
temporary expedients on house 
doors or relegated to barns and 
other outbuildings. 

One of the early locks preva- 
lent in the colonies was the so- 
called “carpenter lock.” Manufac- 
tured in tremendous quantities in 
England under a grant from the 
King and exported on practically 
every ship that sailed for the 
New World, they were both effi- 
cient and inexpensive. Contem- 
porary collectors can usually 
identify the carpenter lock by the 
brass medallion attached to the 
iron box that gave the name of 
the manufacturer and sometimes 
the number of the lock. 


Iron box lock with brass medallion. 


Not all locks, however, were of 
foreign origin. In 1731 the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette carried the notice 
of a subscriber who made and 
sold “all Sorts of Nailes, Locks, 
etc. . . . Made of This Country 
Iron." He may have been a black- 
smith, a whitesmith, or an iron- 
monger; the notice does not tell 
us what trade name he went 
by. The continued popularity of 
latches is attested to by a 1791 
advertisement that offers them 
for sale along with the usual 
hardware articles. 

An index to the price of locks 
in the 18th century is to be found 
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in the following entries from the 
account book of a Philadelphia 
merchant dated 1760: 


/$ doz. Brass knob door 


locks 2-0-0 
% doz. larger 1-4-6 
1⁄2 doz. Gate locks 9-6 
1 Brass Door lock 8-0 


The fact that early inventories of 
country shopkeepers rarely list 
locks leads one to the inference, 
though quite possibly the incor- 
rect inference, that such items 
found almost immediate sale or 
were made to order by black- 
smiths. Perhaps they were never 
sold in the country shops at all. 


Since locks of antique vintage 
required constant maintenance 
and encumbered the housekeeper 
with bulky keys, the compact 
models introduced by Linus Yale 
in the middle 1800's met with im- 
mediate success and were quickly 
substituted for their progenitors. 
Many a colonial house bears mute 
testimony to their general ac- 
ceptance, either by the scars left 
from the removal of earlier locks 
or by the several pieces of hard- 
ware still intact but rendered su- 
perfluous by the addition of a mod- 
ern Yale lock. 


One can only be impressed by the 
great number of magnificent early 
locks preserved or restored in the 
many fine old houses of the Penn 
Country. There are, in addition, 
many significant museum, private, 
and professional collections to be 
seen, studied, or purchased from 
respectively. To those who are re- 
storing old houses, this area offers 
excellent opportunities to secure 
the most authentic answers to all 
lock problems. 


American door hardware, from 
the very first, was substantial, 
functional, and pleasing in line and 
proportion. The early colonists, 
though not altogether cut off from 
their mother countries, were com- 
pelled to use every skill at their 
command to survive. In their hard- 
ware we find sturdy craftsmanship 
sired by necessity and tradition 
and admirably suited to a new 
mode of life. E 


MARCH ANTIQUE SHOWS 


1-7 New York City. Madison Square Garden. 
3-5 Swarthmore, Pa. Woman's Club. 

7-15 New York City. The Coliseum. 

17-19 Norristown. Armory in the Park. 

23-25 Wilmington, Del. Century Club. 


TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country 
Shop on Rte. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
& restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. 
Horn, Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6817. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from noon. 
Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker, VOlunteer 2-2382. 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade. Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County Antiques—-Rte. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
12-6 daily, closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 


McCarty's Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper 
Black Eddy 5-5796. 


Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2.2902. 


Expert Refinishing—Pianos. Fine Antiques. 
Custom designed tables of choice wood to suit 
your individual taste. Frank Kuly, 605 N. 
Tth St., Perkasie. ALpine 7-2843. 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 
202 Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope, 
PYramid 4-7154. 


Shelly's Antiques—Americana—‘‘Pennsylvania 
Folk Art" Chalk—China—Decorated Tinware 
—4 Adams Rose—10% inch plates (proof)— 
Rt. 202, % m. East of Lahaska PY 4-3428. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ball and Ball—Whitford, Pa. Brasses—Cabinet 
Hardware “The Brasses for Those Who Know 
The Originals.” FOxcroft 3-7330. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rte. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5.2435. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Con- 
cord Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 
3-9801. 


H. & R. Sandor, Inc.—8 Bridge St., Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Exceptionally large and diversified 
stock of fine Antique Furniture and China. 
Phone EXport 7-0597. 
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TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Grow Christmas 
Prees 


We furnish the best varieties and 
plant them for you for as little 


as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your spring planting of 


Christmas trees now. 


Phone or write 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


May we discuss with you 
our suggestions for land- 
scaping your property. 


RICKERT NURSERIES 


Landscape Division, 


Morrisville, Pa. 


Call 
CY press 5-4161 


me ARIENS A 


TRANS-O-MATIC 


Trans-O-Matie is a custom rotary 
with features for estates, nursery- 


Ariens bi 
tiller 
men, landscapers. 


C. A. MAGILL 


NEW HOPE, PA. - V02-206! 2-2515 


NEWTOWN, PA. - WORTH 68-3030 
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Gas ler 
Greelings 


With Gay Spring Flowers 
@ Azaleas @ Tulips 
€ Daffodils @ Hyacinths 
EASTER CORSAGES— 
FRESH CUT FLOWERS 


Sandy Ridge 


FLOWER SHOP 
15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-4169 
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GARDENS 


What's new for Spring? 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


Marcu with its madcap winds 
and opera star temperament 
ushers in a host of new and ex- 
citing changes in the garden 
world, changes that range from 
the first welcome touches of bright 
spring weather to new introduc- 
tions in plants, blooms and gar- 
dener’s equipment. This impres- 
sive list includes hundreds of 
items from drafting-board, lab- 
oratory and propagator, all de- 
signed to make gardening simpler, 
more productive and far more fun. 
Now you can spray and mow 
at the same time. An ingenious 
new device called Spray-Mow, an 
attachment for rotary mowers, 
kills weeds, chiggers, mosquitoes, 
flies and will fertilize or water 
as you mow your lawn. A plastic 
reservoir attaches to the mower 
handle and tubes carry liquid to 
each side of the mower base, 
where it is atomized by the rotat- 
ing blades. Except for something 
called “grommets,” which seems 
strictly man-of-the-house depart- 
ment, attaching sounds easy. 
Sprayers have a new, new look 
this year. That garden sprayer 
has a new oval shape and is lighter 
and easier to carry, with nylon 
stretch hose and a newly added 


safety valve. A larger size called 
“Stroll 'n Spray" is mounted on a 
frame and wheels for portability. 
These are the well-known Univer- 
sal line. 

Not exactly new on the market 
this year, but certainly among the 
finest trimming equipment made, 
is the “Little Wonder" line. Their 
Edger 'n Trimmer is well-balanced, 
designed for safety and easy use 
for a long list of hard-to-reach 
jobs, well worth its slightly higher 
price. For that wood lot or a host 
of spring brush cutting chores, 
there is a new portable brush 
cutter by Comet Industries. Low 
priced ($139), light but powerful, 
it adapts to many uses with in- 
expensive attachments, can be used 
as a pump to drain cellars, pools 
or swampy areas. 

Mowers, too, grow sleeker and 
more streamlined by the minute. 
The new Porter-Cable Yardmaster 
is a beautiful example of this 
trend. It's an easy-to-handle rid- 
ing mower with many new safety 
features. 

Planet Jr. has added a new, 
more powerful unit to its well 
known line. Powered by a 3 HP 
Briggs & Stratton Engine, it ex- 
pands to till a full 18 to 22 inches. 

Ariens, pioneers in rotary till- 
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ing, are offering their Gard-N- 
Yard line with special emphasis on 
inside engineering for ruggedness, 
efficiency and safety. 

Wheelhorse claims “More fun 
in the sun, more done!” for this 
small but efficient workhorse. 

Economy Tractors have joined 
the quick-start field with a new 
12-volt, quickly attached battery 
starter. 

Good news for the distaff side! 
Stanley Tools have completely re- 
designed their line of shears, 
pruners and rakes for the femi- 
nine touch. New “soft-feel” plastic 
handles and spoon-shaped hand- 
grip are planned for comfort and 
convenience. 

When you leave your clippers 
outdoors overnight or longer, they 
won't turn up again with a hard- 
to-remove coat of rust; that is, if 
they are new, chromed cutters by 
Wiss. 

From the experimental labora- 
tories have come several new 
items. Pratt's have a new liquid 
rose spray, listed as a complete 
insecticide-fungicide formula and 
a new spray designed for control 
of the entire nematode family. 
New also, is Borden’s “38,” a ferti- 
lizer compound which provides a 
slow and uniform release of nitro- 
gen throughout the growing sea- 
son with one application. 

Well worth your attention are 
Aqua-Gro, a new wetting agent 
which, impossible as it sounds, 
makes water wetter—(the water- 
ing you do is more effective) ; also 
Wilt-Pruf, successfully used in 
nurseries and greenhouses to pro- 
tect plants, shrubs and trees from 
transplant shock and weather ex- 
tremes. Both have a fine record 
in commercial use and are avail- 
able for home gardens. Check 
your local nursery for a report on 
either one. 

News on peat moss is brief. 
Premier is now packing a king-size 
bag for the retail market. Lighter 
in weight than the usual bales, 
it is designed for the convenience 
of average gardens and is ready 
to use. Sterling Forest Peat Moss 
Company is opening a 125-acre 
tract of public gardens at Tuxedo, 
N. Y. Plantings will include 2,- 
000,000 bulbs, rose gardens, wood- 
land tracts and other seasonal 
plantings. 125 acres will use a lot 
of peat moss. 
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Mark 26 Rotary Unit illustrated 


WATCH THE CROWDS GATHER 


You'll be the envy of the neighborhood when you drive the 
Porter-Cable Yard Master across your land. With its sleek 


automotive styling, it's the world's most beautiful... 
. lawn rider. Efficiently, effortlessly . . 


practical.. 


and 
. the Yard Master 


performs a dozen operations to make your grounds the 
neighborhood showplace. All year long, you'll use it for mowing, rolling, 
grading, mulching, sweeping, snowplowing. And, of course, 
the Porter-Cable name gives assurance of distinction—in design, 
engineering, and reputation—that says only the best will do 
for your home. We urge you to compare the Yard Master with any other 
rider. You will instantly recognize how different and superior it is. 


a. Rosenberger r Mower Service 
Sitvera ale R. No. 3, Norristown 
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Rose Area Created by Kraeger 


ROBERT H. KRAEGER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


The Planning And Work Done By One Organization 


602 Harper Avenue, Jenkintown, Pa. 


LANDSCAPE 
DESIGNING 


This professional horticultural serv- 
ice, backed by 27 years experience, 
can supply you the finest in formal 
and informal pools, flagstone ter- 
races, walks and steps, roses and 
rose gardens, outdoor living rooms, 
formal and informal gardens, foun- 
dation plantings, fences, etc. 


Phone TUrner 4-4295- 
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African Violets 


New Glamorous and Floriferous 


for 59 at $ 1.25 each 


Arctic Snow, Cherry Pink, Patti Anne, 
My Sin, Kimberly, Pink Sombrero, 
Purple Pom Pom, White Monaco, 
Fringed Pom Pom, Geneva Wonder, 
Star Gazer, Pink Fog, Clarissa Harris, 
Red Glow. 


RECENT INTRODUCTIONS AT 
LOW GROWER PRICES $1.00 each. 
Parasol Blue (light blue frilled blos- 
som), ^ Lace, Bernice, Blue Tango, 
Cydonia, Helen Van Pelt Wilson, Pink 
Geneva, Pink Petticoats, Pink Puff, Mo- 
Louis, White Pride, 
Pink Cushion, White 


naco Pink, St. 
Purple Knight, 
Tango. 


Above varieties and others shown in 
lorious living color in new 1959 cata- 
og. FREE! 


All plant orders $3.75 or less add 
48% postal chgs. Over, add .65c. West 
of Miss, add .85c. 


Greenhouses are located in Bethayres 
along the famous Pennypack Creek, 1 
M. from Bethayres (W. of Rt. 232, N. 
of Rt. 63) from Willow Grove Inter- 


F. L. Smith of Jarrettown g 
FOR 
GRAVELY 
POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


Wonderful new models 
take the drudgery 
out of 

country living. 


Open 8 to 5 
Saturdays 
9 to 12 


years experience in sales & service 
G. W. Lightkep, Manager 
ROUTE 152 


PHONE MI 6-1454 


COME TO 


HOLIDAY « ros» 
NURSERY == 


(between Norristown Rd., & Royal Oaks) 


o 
HOLLY—English-Chinese-American Also Wide 
Selection of Yew-Shrubs-Trees Franklinia 


Glamour Plant 


The African Violet (Saint- 
paulia) has been called by horti- 
culturists “An internationalist 


with a truly adventurous spirit.” 
This hereditary adaptability no 
doubt accounts for its fantastic 
growth in popularity and the im- 
pressive list of more than 400 
new varieties since the first speci- 
men was discovered in Africa just 
fifty years ago. 

Spirit, beauty and durability 
combine to make this today’s most 
popular house-plant, but occasion- 
ally indoor gardeners run into its 
exasperating stubbornness. Any- 
one who has tried to coax a 
mulish specimen into bloom will 
agree that now and again Saint- 
paulia just won’t conform to the 


Available in *Bas-kits—Berried Holly-Trees 
Open Fri.-Sat.-Sun. Only—Call Mitchel 6-5150 
2 safe, easy way to transplant with no 


change of Pa. Tnpk. Rt. 611 S. to Wil- 
low Grove, left E. of Rt. 63-3 M. to 
Tinari Greenhouses, left 1 block. 


GREENHOUSES OPEN DAILY 8 to 5, 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON 1 to 5. 
PLAN NOW FOR 
DEPT. 13 


| 
BETHAYRES, PA. | SPRING PLANTING | 


| Visit our nursery and make your personal 
selection from our choice stocks of Evergreen- 
shrubs, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Trees. 
Complete Landscaping Service 
Spring plants in bloom for Easter 
Tulips „ Hyacinths e Daffodils e Lillies, Ete. | 


the HORN NURSERY | 


West St., R.D. 1, Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-4879 


GREENHOUSES | 


“an internationlist adventurer.” 


rules. There is no set of rules 
which will assure blooms in every 
case, but there are general condi- 
tions under which African Violets 
thrive and are most likely to pro- 
duce a profuse showing of delicate 
color. 

Light and sunshine, where the 
brightness is diffused, are a must. 
Too much light or direct sun will 
burn the leaves and harm the 
plant. Even temperatures ranging 
between 70 to 75 degrees in the 
daytime and 60 to 65 degrees at 
night are ideal. Fresh air and in- 
direct ventilation are also essen- 
tial. Avoid direct blasts of cold air 
on your plants. 

Water from either top or bot- 
tom but do not let plants sit in 
water. Give them, like children, 
only as much as they can absorb 
at one session. Many growers find 
a small hand sprayer or atomizer 
very satisfactory to keep the 
leaves clean and provide the moist 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring 
Garden of More Than 50,000 Bulbs 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs than in any other display 
garden in America—1,100 separate varieties 
in all their glory. All are inly labeled— 
a living catalog. An ideal way to select 
your fall-planted bulbs. While visiting here 
pick up your summer-flowering bulbs, gladi- 
olus, cannas, dahlias, etc. 
Open every day April 1 to May 25 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Mueller 
Bulb Specialist 


RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


DOUBLE ACTION 
5% LBS. 


STREAMLINED 
"LITTLE WONDER" 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 


“Best in the field’, say Testing Laboratories. Well-balanced, 

rugged construction, precision gears, guarantees years ot 

satisfactory service. Two beveled edge cutting blades assure 

efficient operation and maneuverability. Also 30 model for 
etc. 


parks, estates, 
"LITTLE WONDER" 
EDGER 'n TRIMMER 


"LITTLE WONDER" 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT 


You'll never be without power in emergencies with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Cai 


awn and garden 


i" i Provides deeper air these plants need, but water 
bal Er aei te s Stack gon | aion and ide, e Any cine Should always be tepid 

Cycles, 294 "P ga — at Stratton "Engine" w/ tating pavement wide. With a p CK A handle, snou always SR or room 
voltage regulator and automatic cutout. it's In mming or edging : temperature. Feed with plant food 


At your Dealer's or Inquire Dept. +168 or fertilizer at least once a 


LITTLE WONDER, INC. . . M SOUTHAMPTON, PA. month. m 


Pfeiffer, Inc. 
PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
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A Chris-Craft work-fishing boat cuts a white swathe on a calm sea. 


All Outdoors 


BY BOB McCORMICK 


Make no mistake about it, 
boating—which gets its 1959 sea- 
sonal preview in Convention Hall’s 
annual Philadelphia Motor Boat & 
Sportsmen’s Show, February 27 to 
March 7, inclusive—has just about 
taken over as the nation’s number 
one outdoor activity. If it fails to 
do so officially this year, it will be 
no fault of the sponsors of last 
month’s New York show or George 
A. Smith, president, and/or Clin- 
ton W. Smullen, secretary of Phila- 
delphia’s 24th annual offering to 
dreamy-eyed pleasure boaters. 
Time was when fishing and hunt- 
ing in that order far surpassed 
boating as the nation’s two top 
outdoor participation sports. Then, 
about ten years ago, manufacturers 
of small boats, outboard motors 
and other nautical equipment de- 
cided to do something about catch- 
ing up. They’ve just about made it, 
as last year’s two billion dollars in 
sales—more than double that of 
ten years ago—practically prove. 
If further evidence of the contin- 
ued upward trend is needed, you 
have only to look briefly at sales 
and attendance figures for the New 
York show just a month ago. 
Total attendance at the ten-day 
event: 415,000, as compared with 
last year's 389,000. Total sales of 
boats, motors, trailers and other 
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equipment: $26,700,000 during the 
same ten days, an increase of 
twenty per cent over 1958. Trans- 
ferred to the national scene this 
means, according to the entrepre- 
neurs of Philadelphia's show, total 
sales of nearly two and a half bil- 
lions to the 37,000,000 partici- 
pating Americans during 1959. 

Some idea of how these figures 
reflect participation among resi- 
dents of the Penn Country will, of 
course, become more clear as the 
results of the Philadelphia show 
become known. Our guess is that 
nearly 1,000,000 people who call 
this five-county area home will take 
part in some form of pleasure boat- 
ing this summer. And that's only 
slightly above the national average 
of one participant for every four 
members of the populace thirteen 
years of age or older! 

Unlike last month's New York 
exhibition, which included only 
boating as its major attraction, the 
Philadelphia show runs the gamut 
of outdoor living from archery to 
fly-casting, and from gunning to 
station wagon camping. Basically, 
the show is an indoor market place 
for manufacturers of outdoor 
equipment, including boats and mo- 
tors, as well as a three-ring circus 
featuring everything even remotely 
connected with the outdoors from 


log-rolling to trick shot golfing, as 
well as some acts that have no con- 
nection whatever; e.g., the “world’s 
greatest trampoline artists” and 
Zippy, television's famed perform- 
ing chimpanzee. 

For the life of us, we can’t 
understand why promoters of af- 
fairs such as this aren’t content to 
stick to the outdoors in assembling 
the acts they seem to feel so nec- 
essary to attract the crowds. Per- 
sonally, our feeling is that the suc- 
cess of the New York show, which 
had nothing to recommend it but a 
chance to see and buy the 1959 line 
of boats, motors and equipment, is 
conclusive proof that you can cut 
out the corn and still do business. 

For those who like to see the ex- 
perts perform, though, this year’s 
Philadelphia show has a few choice 
highlights. Sandwiched in among 
Zippy the Chimp, Flipper the 
world’s greatest performing seal, 
and Peppy, the log-rolling dog, are 
a couple of items to make us all 
turn green with envy—trick-shot 
golfer Paul Hahn and Joan Sal- 
vato, a gal who once held six na- 
tional fly and bait casting cham- 
pionships, plus the international 
5& oz. bait casting title, in the 
same year. Watch that pair work 
for long and you'll either go home 
and throw away your golf clubs or 
turn to fishing trout on worms. 


For us, the highlight of the show 
is, as it has been for a long time, 
the fly, spin and bait casting com- 
petition among Penn Country 
sportsmen and women, boys and 
girls, as conducted by Upper 
Darby’s Ellen Dietrich. 


Restores Male Supremacy 


Probably he didn’t realize it at 
the time, nor will he ever get offi- 
cial recognition for his feat, but a 
Bucks County sportsman succeeded 
singlehandedly in restoring male 
supremacy to the 1959 Sailfish 
Derby off the Palm Beaches in 
Florida. He is Maurice Neinken of 
Perkasie, who not only led all the 
entries in the number of sailfish 
hooked and released last month— 
twenty-eight—but also caught and 
kept the longest entered this year 
—7 feet, 1034 inches. 

The search for a male angler 
who could beat the gals at sailfish- 
ing began last year when the 
women—God bless *em—finished 
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one, two, three in the 1958 event, 
the last time it was held as mixed 
competition. Immediately, the West 
Palm Beach Fishing Club sepa- 
rated the sexes and announced, 
tongue-in-cheek, that no longer 
would the gals compete against the 
men (or vice versa), and that this 
year there would be two titles at 
stake—one for anglers, the other 
for the anglerettes. 

Even at that, it took a last- 
minute flurry of activity for Nien- 
ken to get the men back on even 
footing with their distaff counter- 
parts. And when it was all over, 
he’d won by two fish released, 
twenty-eight to twenty-six for Mrs. 
Charles Hamp of Union, N. J. And 
the only sailfish he boated (for 
conservation purposes, the contest 
itself is conducted on the basis of 
fish released with only those of tro- 
phy size being boated and killed) 
won the trophy in that classifica- 
tion. Still and all, catching and re- 
leasing twenty-six jumping silver 
sails as did Mrs. Hamp is pretty 
fair country fishing. 


Ducks Unlimited 


It was a happy suggestion when, 
some years ago, someone thought 
of cutting out the after-dinner 
speeches at the annual dinner of 
the Pennsylvania State Committee 
of Ducks Unlimited held each Feb- 
ruary at the Union League in 


Philadelphia. The idea was that 
contributing members could learn 
more about where their money is 
being spent and, incidentally raise 
more new money to carry on the 
necessary operations in the duck- 
breeding Canadian prairie prov- 
inces from a motion picture or two 
than from the iongest after-dinner 
speech in the world. 

This year's affair was no excep- 
tion. Free to cut up their own old 
gunning touches as well as to par- 
take heavily of fund-raising auc- 
tions and other events, more than 
350 Penn Country members of DU 
left the dinner certain of one 
thing—there would have been prac- 
tically no duck hunting at all along 
U. S. Flyways this year if it hadn't 
been for the millions of dollars 
raised and spent in DU operations 
in Canada in years past. Because, 
last summer, one of the worst 
draughts in Canadian history dried 
up all but man-made breeding 
marshes created through DU 
funds, ardent sportsmen who make 
up the Ducks Unlimited member- 
ship are now convinced that their 
efforts are now paying off hand- 
somely. 

Incidentally, DU members and 
other duck hunters who missed this 
year's dinner can still make their 
own contributions to the future of 
the sport. Simply make checks pay- 
able to W. Blakeley Chandlee, 


Treasurer, Ducks Unlimited, 817 
Arch Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
You'l get a lot better sport next 
fall if you do. 


New Gunning Facility 


Speaking of gunning, shooters 
looking for a place to keep their 
eye sharp during the off-season 
would do well to look into the new 
facilities operated by  Barclay- 
Stewart & Co., of Pennsburg, 
wholesale distributors of handload- 
er's supplies and accessories. Called 
simply *Powderbourne," the place 
is located just off Route 663 be- 
tween Pennsburg and Geryville, 
Montgomery County, and is being 
developed into the first eastern 
shooters country club similar to 
that operated by Marshall Field & 
Co. at Fieldale, near Chicago. 

Already in operation are two 
skeet fields, two trap fields, a one 
hundred-yard rifle range and a 
quail walk where hidden traps 
spew forth clay birds from behind 
hidden covers under simulated field 
conditions. Planned for the imme- 
diate future: a pistol range, a long- 
range rifle range, other trap, skeet 
and bird walk facilities. Best part 
of the deal is that it's open to in- 
dividual gunners as well as clubs 
on a year-round basis except for 
Mondays. Address: R. D. 1, East 
Greenville, Pa.; telephone: Or- 
leans 9-7973. 8 


Year Kound TROUT 
FISHING 


Fishing hours 
5 a.m.—10 p.m. 
Fishing Privilege — 
$1.00 per rod. 
Fees—10"' to 12" ea. 


refresh- 
ments, modern rest 
rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
SE, " Bethlehem, 26 miles 

Doylestown, 50 miles 
"Folder on Request." 


" N. 
from Philadelphia. 


Murray Space Shoes 


The Only Original Authentic Space 
Shoes obtainable in Philadelphia. 
Your inquiry invited. 


MURRAY SPACE SHOES 


2024 Sansom St. RI 6-8566 


Josephine Petts—Authorized Agent 
“WHY TRY SUBSTITUTES” 
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Where You'll Save on 


SPEED BOATS 


berglass-Aluminum 


PRACTICE (1044 


Grand O 


MARINE SERVICE 


/ CRUISERS RUNABOUTS 


Wood-Fil 

Also Accessories and Supplies 
Phone ALpine 7-6717 

ROUTE NO. 309 (1 MILE N. OF), SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


MARCH 12-13-14 & 15 


LEATHERMAN'S 


"Country Boat Store" 
MERCURY 


OUTBOARD 
Authorized Dealer 
Sales & Service 


HUNTING 


TRAP Shoot Every Saturday 
SKEET Shoot Every Sunday 


POWDERBOURNE 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 
ORleans 9-7973 


"The Shooters Country Club" 
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IN THE DOG HOUSE 


Marching Doberman Pinscher drill team was featured at Westminster. 


Winners at Westminster 


BY LOUISE McMAHON 


A 172-pound Great Dane whose 
hobby is swimming the Australian 
crawl doubled on the Westminster 
Kennel Club’s 50-yard line at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden on 
February 10 to be elected winner 
of the 607-dog working group and 
one of the six finalists in Amer- 
ica’s biggest, oldest, and most dis- 
tinguished purebred event. 

The fawn giant, Ch. Honey 
Hollow Stormi Rudio, answers to 
Stormi, and claims Bucks County 
as his birthplace. Lina Basquette 
Gilmore, Chalfont, welcomed 
Stormi into the world at her 
Honey Hollow Kennels some four 
years and seven months ago. 

As a small puppy, Stormi showed 
no special talent or predilection for 
the boards. So he was sold to Kaye 
and Bill (Mr. and Mrs.) Clarke, 
Medford, N. J., who at the outset 
waxed rhapsodical over his adoles- 
cent knobby-knees. 

A year later, the Clarkes drove 
back to Chalfont to display what 
they considered an extraordinarily 
handsome dog. It was Mrs. Gil- 
more’s turn to be enthusiastic and 
it was arranged for the spoiled 
house dog to be chauffeured to 
shows by his master and handled 
in the ring by his breeder. 

Stormi took to the system with 
zest, trotting about the ring as 
if born to it, garnering top Dane 
honors in the nation for '57 and 
'58. To date, he has won six best 
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in show awards. 

As we mentioned earlier, 
Stormi’s a great swimmer. The 
Clarke's ranch-type home over- 
looks a Jersey lake. This proximity 
to water has enabled him to develop 
his own unorthodox stroke. Instead 
of plodding along dog-style, pad- 
dling underwater, the Dane ap- 
pears to be standing on his hind 
legs. He plunges his right and left 
front feet in and out of the water. 
In a sense, he resembles yester- 
year's paddle-wheel boats along the 
Mississippi. 

Of course, there were other dogs 
in the show, too, among them Clar- 
ence Dillon's miniature poodle, Ch. 
Fontclair Festoon, who outshone 
the other 2,543 contenders. She ac- 
quired her 16th best in show title. 
The four-year old import has re- 
tired due to her forthcoming 
motherhood. 

Next to Stormi the ranking ca- 
nine among the area entrants was 
à bristly-coated trouper named 
Ch. Yankee Pride Colonel Stump. 
Two-and-a-half years old, Colonel 
Stump immediately eliminated 66 
other miniature schnauzers for the 
breed rosette. He then captured a 
third among terriers in one of the 
toughest competitive groups any- 
where. 

Colonel Stump is owned by Mrs. 
Joseph Sailer and was escorted by 
Mrs. Kay Gately. 

As usual at Westminster, Mrs. 


The Old Swimmin’ Hole 
In Your Own Back Yard, 


tiled, aerated, and complete 
with bath house, may never 
evoke nostalgic memories of 
Huck Finn days, but it's a lot 
safer, more convenient, and an 
increasingly important adjunct 
to good living in Penn Country. 
You may be one of the thou- 
sands who are considering in- 
stallation of their own pool this 
summer. If so, you'll want to 
know about types of pools, 
services, and prices offered in 
this area. We offer you this in- 
formation as part of our read- 
ers' service. Simply drop a card 
to PENNSYLVANIA TRAV- 
ELER, Reader Service Depart- 
ment, 38 S. 19th St., Philadel- 
phia 3, and ask for "Swimming 
Pool Information." Be sure to 
include your own name and 
address. 

In our June issue, "Swimming in 
Style" will show & choice of the 
best in pool design in this area. 


*99999999999999999999999 


FIAT an 


Meyer ’5~ ™> 
[x Sports Car 
CENTER 
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Service 
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A AL... PT 

MEYER'S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 

7 ROUTE 202---NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 $ 
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Try OLDSmobility 


„ « The New Action-Way to Go! 
Be our Guest . . . For A 


Rocket Test 
At your Authorized 


OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER 
in Bucks County it's 


DICK OLSEN 


OLDSMOBILE 


Washington Ave., 
Newtown, Pa. 


Sales-Service—Used Cars 
Official Inspection-Towing 


PHONE WOnrn 8-3791 
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your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat . . . chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat... in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


SWEETBRIER 
ses KENNELS 


and Stud Service 
Expert DACHSHUNDS 
Poodle Grooming POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


in the country 

CH. HONEY HOLLOW  STORMI  RUDIO 

best GREAT DANE & best Working dog 
Westminster 30 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 
CHALFONT, PA. (Bucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2-0890 
Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
SALES AND SERVICE 
BLENHEIM Motors 

Established 1916 


3628 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
EVERGREEN 6-5659 


EEPS 


ECCHER'S 


FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 
Chihuahua puppies AKC and inoculated. Sara's 
Toe-Hi stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, Lambertville, N.J. 
EXport 7-0443-R. 


DOBERMAN PINSCHER 
Doberman Pinscher Pups, sired by Champion 
Steb's Top Skipper. Also 10 month old male 
puppy same breeding. Placed 3d in puppy class 
at Philadelphia show. Durham Road, Bucking- 
ham. Phone PYramid 4-5861. 


PAPILLON 


Papillens (Toy Butterfly Dogs), registered 
puppies; show type young males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinqueny Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call ELmwood 7-551 
for appointment. 


POODLES 
Poodles, Spring Puppies, creme, silvers, blacks. 
Quality breeding. Deer Lodge, 4 miles North 
of Newtown on Route 413. Phone Worth 
8-3928. 


WEIMARANER 
Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Duke Von Nyl-Acker at stud (proven). Joseph 
A. Rittenhouse, Pale-Town Road, Quakertown 
R.D. 3, Pa. KEystone 6-6704. 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Po. Mitchell 6-3138. 


Howe Low’s Norwich terriers 
cornered all rosettes in their baili- 
wick. Defending breed titlist— 
homebred Ch. Upland Spring Jock 
II—was voted best dog in the 
Norwich terrier competition. Best 
class contender among the Nor- 
wich was Mrs. Low’s male, Ragus’ 
Good Companion. Best of the fe- 
males proved to be homebred Up- 
land Spring Sassy Cat. Len Brum- 
by handled. 

District standard bearer Ch. 
Nordlys Sammy, ranking Camoyed 
of '56 and '57, returned after a 
year's absence from the winner's 
circle to again claim breed rosette 
for his enthusiastic owner, Mrs. 
John Doyle. 

Ch. Sal-Let's Shadow, a home- 
bred 13-inch beagle owned by Mr. 


with top-ranking area dog Ch. 
Honey Hollow Stormi Rudio. 


and Mrs. Richard Tillett of Lam- 
bertville, gaited sprightly to var- 
iety laurels. Jack Houser piloted 
the Charles McKelvey’s Rottweiler, 
Jaro von Schleidenplatz, to breed 
rosette. Best (and only) Scottish 
Deerhound was Mrs. John Pearce’s 
Valstar of Enterkine, proudly han- 
dled by Jeanne Lefkowitz. 

Several Philadelphia area dogs 
achieved best of winners, or best 
non-champion, status. George 
Earle’s nine-month old toy Man- 
chester terrier, Golden Scoop’s Gun 
Slinger, vaulted over many a sea- 
soned campaigner. Best of the class 
Kerry blue terriers was Tregoad’s 
Vicky’s Victor, owned by Mrs. 
Saunders L. Meade. Similar honors 
for Gordon setters went to Alfred 
Bradley’s Brandywine of River’s 
Edge. E 
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100 YEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


William Penn Furnace—This blast fur- 
nace was blown out last Saturday. It 
will be put in blast again as soon as re- 
sewer is is the oldest furnace on the 
huylkill, and at the same time the 
best.—Norristown National Defender. 


he: CORN STARCH, 8 cents 
per pound; good baking 

raisins, without stems, 8 

cents, r pound; good 


raisins with stems, 6 cents per pound; 

baking raisins, 10 cents per pound; 
best eating raisins, 14 cents per pound, 
can always be found at Cuthbertson’s 
New Store, No. 128 Main Street, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 


CAUTION 


Dr. Slemmer’s Cough Mixture 

Dr. Slemmer’s Tonic Vermifuge 

Dr. Slemmer’s Diarrhea Mixture 

Dr. Slemmer’s Stomach Bitters 

n Female Regulating 
i 

Dr. Slemmer's Anti-bilious pills 


—The front of the store is painted BLUE 
and a Gilt Eagle over the door. 
No. 180 Main St. Norristown, Pa. 


Ironworkers Ball- Probably the largest 
ball of the season was given in Meck's 
Saloon, last Friday evening, by the Iron- 
workers. It was in every respect a suc- 
cess.—Norristown National Defender. 


now nearly every village in the land has 
one. We wish our friends at Zeiglers- 
ville success in their undertaking.—Nor- 
ristown National Defender. 


Gold in Old Bucks—Gold has been found 
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Two HUNDRED and fifty- 
Ue six medical students gradu- 

ated at the Jefferson College, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday last. On Thurs- 
day the University of Pennsylvania 
turned out as many more. And all these 
armed with the lancet and calomel. Hor- 
rible! Horrible!—Bucks County Intelli- 
gencer. 


The Court House—The present appear- 
ance of the outside of the Chester County 
Court House is me discredible to the 
county. The wretc e mastin with which 
it is covered is hanging in ragged sheets 
around the building, giving it a most 
dilapidated appearance. We learn with 
pleasure that the Commissioners are 
about to apply the only remedy for this 
t nuisance, and that is, to face the 
- with stone. Gray and Paul of 
Philade = will proceed to cut off about 
four inches from the face of the brick 
wall and insert blocks of Picton stone.— 
American Republican. 


PARKER & BARNARD'S 
Opposite the Mansion House, 
West Chester 
Passenger Rail Roads 

HESE useful institutions will event- 
ually take the place of the plank 
roads in our country, especially since the 
success of the roa 


the West Chester P 
tend it from West Philadelphia to the 
—.— house now kept by Mr. Afflich, in 
averford, and from thence to Newtown 
Square.—Delaware County Republican. 


For Pike’s Peak.—A company designs 
leaving this neck-o-timber in the Spring, 
the new El Dorado. According to 


in supplies lows: 
100 nomads of Beer ates of elu 


of pickles, % 


mugs. 

The members of the company think 
that if they encounter no back sets on 
their journey, the above articles will 
carry them as their 
ey are sure the whis- 
out if they do.—Norristown 
‘ender. 


The Purchase of Mount Vernon—Mrs. 
W. H. Holstein, of Upper Merion, has 
accepted the office of Lady Manager, for 
the “Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association 
of the Union” for Montgomery County. 

The plan designed is to give every 
person the opportunity to contribute to 
the purchase of Mount Vernon. It is 
earnestly hoped that the ladies, while 
lending their aid to this commendable 
object, may everywhere meet with a 
kind reception.—Norristown National In- 


Only $450 


For a New House, 
(unfinished) and 2 
CRES of good 
fi A 8 
Fair Hill, near Warrington 


uare. 
ALSO, 2 splendid building LOTS, 2 
ACRES each, adjoining the above, for 
sale cheap. 
D. S. DUBREE 
Warrington Square, Bucks County. 


WIGS! WIGS! WIGS! 


BATCHELOR'S WIGS and TOUPEES 
y^ all. They are elegant, light, 


easy and durable. 

Fitting to a charm—no turning up be- 
hind—no shrinking off the head; indeed 
this is the only establishment where these 
things are properly understood and made. 

233 Broadway, New York. 

3 PATRICK FORD, an indent- 
ured apprentice to the farming 
business. He is in his sixteenth year; has 
black eyes and hair, and is v i 


AN AWAY from the sub- 
scriber, on the l7th inst. 


persons boring him or trusting him 
on my account, as I will pay no debts of 


his W 
AMUEL W. DOUGHTY 
Carversville, Bucks County 


Durham Boats—One of our contempor- 
aries of Lambertville, informs us that 
about the middle of February, a Durham 
Boat, with a > of whiskey, was seen 
coming down Delaware bound on 
it por voyage toward Philadelphia. 

d been a time since one of 
these time-honored crafts had been seen 
upon the bosom of our beautiful river.— 
Doylestown Democrat. 
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You are cordially invited to visit our showrooms 
and let us play for you today the music you had 
not — to hear for years. 


Country Crafters 


“that particular piece” of furniture | 
you've always wanted, but have never found T 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS IN Custom CABINETRY 


CREATIVE INTERIORS 


704 SUMMIT AVE., JENKINTOWN, PA. 


Ly are chair from In- 


dependence Hall 
g Philadelphia. 


Nt Made by Thomas 
li 9| Affleck July 10, 
1794 as listed in the 
Congressional Record. 


David Stockwell Antiques 


3701 Kennett Pike, Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone OL 5-4466 Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sat. 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
ch ο⏑,)f¶, D Ke*6*25 


TU 4-0729 
TU 4-3399 | 


ALWAYS BUY 


high fidelity 
stereophonic 
instruments 


Furniture— 
Decorative Accessories 


Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


Gifs of distinction from far places EY 1 


629 Second St. Pike 
Below Street Rd. 


Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
.. -Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 
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(Rt. 232) Southampton 


a 
e 


THOSE WHO COMPARE 


THE FISHER 


The World’s foremost 


freedoms foundations 


continued from page 25 
mantling the stanchions, while 
Mrs. Wells carried supplies of 
home-made lemonade from the 
main house kitchen to the barn. 
By the following week, the hay 
was out of the loft, the boys were 
whitewashing the barn and Wells 
and Foltz took turns smoothing 
down the cement that was poured 
in to fill the gutters. 

In those first months there 
never were enough hours in any 
day for the work that had to be 
done. A board of directors had to 
be formed and it had to be made 
up of men who would give advice, 
time and help to the Foundation. 
Graham Patterson, publisher of 
the Farm Journal, lent his aid, as 
did General Milton Baker of Val- 
ley Forge Military Academy. Dr. 
John Robbins Hart, rector of the 
Valley Forge Memorial Chapel, 
gave time he could ill afford to 
spare and became a link between 
the Foundation and the nation’s 
shrine. 

The Honorable Herbert Hoover 
accepted the appointment as 
honorary chairman of the board. 
As the Foundation grew so did 
the necessity for a larger board of 
directors, and today Pennsylvania 
is represented by Roger S. 
Firestone of Pottstown, Walter D. 
Fuller of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Clifford F. Hood of Pittsburgh, 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson of Temple 
University, David J. McDonald of 
Pittsburgh, Mrs. J. Howard Pew 
of Ardmore and H. W. Prentis, Jr. 
of Lancaster, in addition to Gra- 
ham Patterson, General Baker and 
Dr. Hart. 

By August, less than six months 
after the Foundation’s beginning, 
phone calls, letters and postcards 
came into the headquarters asking 
how nominations were to be made. 
There was a question, however, 
that was proving difficult to 
answer. How many nomination 
blanks should be printed and how 
could the Foundation get them 
into the hands of the people who 
wanted them without running up 
an enormous printing and postage 
bill? 

After a few midnight sessions 
in the farm kitchen, Dr. Wells 
came up with the answer. A nom- 
ination form was drawn up and 
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every newspaper that could be 
contacted was asked to publish 
it just as they would a subscrip- 
tion coupon. At the same time, 
Wells, Belding and Hutton were 
interviewed by the press and on 
radio. On these occasions they 
asked the various stations and 
networks to submit programs that 
might have the ingredients of the 
Credo in them. 

The results came as a surprise, 
for many stations had broadcast 
special Fourth of July, Constitu- 
tion Day and Washington’s Birth- 
day programs just as a matter of 
good programming. Newspaper ed- 
itors found that many a fine car- 
toon had been accepted for the 
day and then forgotten in the 
routine of getting out the follow- 
ing day’s paper. 

During all this time, the Satur- 
day remodeling of the farm went 
on. Mail began to snowball and 
the newspaper nomination forms 
with sermons, articles, cartoons 
and almost every type of category 
attached showed how wholeheart- 
edly the press had cooperated in 
printing the forms. 

Although the subject of when 
the first awards would be made 
had often been discussed, not even 
the ever-optimistic Wells had con- 
templated making them that first 
year. As the nominations began to 
pile up no one had time to keep 
count of the entries after 
the twenty thousand figure was 
reached, but there was general 
agreement that for the future 
success of the Foundation an 
awards ceremony should be set up 
for that year in order to take ad- 
vantage of the momentum that had 
been built up and of the wide- 
spread publicity a good press had 
given the whole operation. 

The nagging question now was 
how the judging of the entries was 
to be achieved. The promise had 
been made and had to be kept that 
the Foundation itself would take 
no part in determining which 
nominations should be given 
awards. Again Wells, with his un- 
canny ability to get to the heart 
of a problem, came up with a solu- 
tion. Who, he asked, was better 
qualified to be a competent and im- 
partial judge than a state supreme 
court justice? But one look at the 
more than three tons of nominated 
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material showed that it would take 
twenty to thirty people working a 
full week to complete the work, so 
it was decided to invite twelve 
state justices to serve, and to ask 
heads of service clubs, patriotic 
organizations, veterans groups and 
officers of national women's clubs 
to make up the balance of the 
panel. 

Meantime, contributions con- 
tinued to be deposited in a fund 
held in escrow for use in making 
awards only, and although Wells 
could not make public an exact 
figure because he did not know 
how much more might be donated, 
he was able to announce that the 
awards for the first year would 
be greater than the combined 
awards made by the Nobel and 
Pulitzer committees. 

While all the work had been 
going on in preparing for the 
National Awards Program, a school 
program was also getting under 
way. The School Awards Program 
called for more coordination than 
the National, because any school 
project had to coincide with the 
subjects being studied by the dif- 
ferent grade and any entry 
would have to be worked on with- 
out interfering with or disrupting 
the normal school activities. 

After consultation with the 
National Education Association, 
school superintendents and the 
Association of High School Prin- 
cipals, a method was worked out 
whereby the School Awards Pro- 
gram would be in operation before 
the summer vacation of 1950. One 
of the things decided on was that 
instead of the five, three, two and 
one thousand dollar cash prizes 
awarded in the National Program, 
the awards to the children were to 
be expense-paid trips to Valley 
Forge to receive a medal, followed 
by a tour of historic Philadelphia, 
a visit to Baltimore and Fort 
McHenry and a day in Washington 
climaxed by a visit to the White 
House. 

But that was for the following 
year and the immediate job at 
hand, in the middle of October, 
was the arrival of the judges and 
the choosing of the winners. Each 
judge was given a form and, in- 
dependently of each other, they 
marked their selection of first and 
second place winners. These forms, 
without being seen by any of the 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 
Main and Court Streets 


Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-4626 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-5611 
“Choose from Our Large Stock” 


Pottstown Antiques Show 
Sponsored By 


The Antiques Dealer’s Association 
of Montgomery County 
Mon., Tues., Wed., May 4, 5, 6 
11 A.M. to 10 P.M. Daily 
Restaurant in Bldg. 
Sunnybrook Ballroom Pottstown, Pa. 


: Rt 422 just E. of Pottstown 
(Free new mae Aicostory Write Box 158, 


HELEN MacLEOD 


FINE OLD JEWELLERY 
PORCELAINS 


206 S. 17th St., Phila. 3 e PEnnypacker 5-3630 


Feng i WEDGWOOD 
napne a 
and antique D 
SEAL SIMONS 
473 W. Ellet St. 


Phila. 19, Pa. 
CHestnut Hill 
7-2062 


HENRY CLAY 
Antiques 


General Line of Antique Furniture 
Americana-Decorative Accessories 
Gwynedd, Pa. (U.S. Route 202) OXbow 9-4955 
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staff of Freedom Foundation, were 
gathered by a non-judging chair- 
man and turned over to a group 
of auditors who tabulated the re- 
sults and turned them over to 
Dr. Wells. 

November 21, 1949, was set for 
the first Freedoms Foundation 
Ceremonies, but where they would 
be held still had to be decided. 

Because the old Headquarters 
Farm itself had such a back- 
ground, Dr. Wells decided to fore- 
go the publicity value of a big 
awards ceremony with several 
thousand people present and limit 
the list of invited guests to the 
two hundred who, together with 
the awards winners, could be 
Bell Telephone means lots more than accommodated in the barn when it 
telephone service to the many communities it was re-arranged for the third time. 
serves. It means jobs for local people; it means 
business for suppliers; it means salaries and 
wages spent locally, thus contributing to the 
economic well-being of your community. 


Telephone people 
"live" in 
your community 


There was an instant response 
on the part of all communications 
services when Wells held a press 
conference and released two state- 


It means, too, the presence of people you like ments. The first was that the 
to have in your midst. For there is something amount of the prize money to be 
about the people who choose telephone service awarded was $84,000: and that 
as a career that makes them good citizens, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
good folks for you to know. President of Columbia University, 


would present the cash awards and 
medals to the first and second place 
winners in each category. 


You'll find them in so many places, for 
telephone people “live” in your community 
and in all the communities they serve. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 


AI, Sanit and Cappetng 
— are affordable... at Frock Ail 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 


The famous Ike grin breaks through 


accessories by America’s most renowned manu- at Freedoms Foundation first 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan Awards Ceremony in 1949. 
* Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 
BROWSING HOURS The first awards ceremonies 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m. U started with General Eisenhower 

Tuesdays and Saturdays RH being taken on a tour of Valley 

9 a.m. to 5 p.m. J mum Forge Park. A short stop was 
Uu 


Telephone SKyline 7-5118 
8. ROUTE 1 * LANGHORNE, PA. made at the spot where General 


M MUN LANGHORNE SPENDERE Washington's tent stood on the 

night of December 19, 1777. At 

^ TS e l : = the main house, Mrs. Wells was 
Over A Millon Prescriptions d Mt Jair Prices hostess to General Eisenhower, 


ADAMS & SICKLES Hutton, Belding, the board of di- 


rectors, and the recipients of the 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS first place awards. Following lunch, 

24 Hour Prescription Service the Valley Forge Boy Scout Troop 

W. State at Prospect St. Trenton 8, N. J. Phone OWen 56206 | raised the stare b er e ara 
sented to Freedoms Foundation by 
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the American Legion. Up at the 
barn, a color guard of Valley Forge 
Military Academy advanced the 
colors, and the Reverend John 
Robbins Hart invoked divine guid- 
ance on the proceedings. The 
National Anthem was sung and, 
following the Pledge of Allegience, 
General Eisenhower was presented 
by Dr. Wells, Belding and Hutton. 
He praised the aims of the Found- 
ation and reminded the two hun- 
dred award winners and the two 
hundred guests of the significance 
of the historic and hallowed ground 
on which they stood. 

With the successful conclusion 
of the first awards ceremony, the 
Foundation started the school pro- 
gram on its way. Help in this 
project came from an unexpected 
source. W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, now 
a vice president of the Foundation, 
had been one of the judges in 
October and he had been impressed 
by the material he had helped to 
judge. Sawyer had received his 
Master's Degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in Educational 
Administration and he was vitally 
interested in the proposed school 
awards program. Being in touch 
with many school systems, Sawyer 
was aware of the increasing prob- 
lems faced by educators. He saw 
some high school and college 
students growing up with no 
understanding of their country at 
all, that next to arithmetic, history 
was the most disliked subject in 
school and most students would 
drop it if they were given the 
chance. With Sawyer, to decide is 
to act, and June of 1950 found 
him back at the Foundation, but 
this time on the staff and eager 
to see some pupil in every school 
in the United States win an award. 
It will be several years before that 
goal can be achieved, but already 
well over 2,000 high school and 
college students with their class- 
room teachers have made the pil- 
grimage to Valley Forge to receive 
their awards and continued their 
pilgrimage to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. In addition, 
more than a thousand trips have 
been made by Sawyer, Wells, Foltz 
and members of the Board to 
present awards to students who, 
for various reasons, could not get 
to Valley Forge. 

The Foundation takes pride in 
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A child’s hand and a paint brush made it... 


The unfettered 
swirls of this piece of 
art came from the 
unguided hand of a child 
not yet three. It mirrors the 
child’s memory of a robin’s 
nest and three unhatched eggs. 
A parent merely provided the tools 
to do the job. Similarly, the appreci- 
ation of fine music, like the doing of 
early art, comes to a child through an 
* adult making that music available. One 
such excellent way to consistently expose your 


children and your home to great music is to tune 


WFLN-AM-FM, Philadelphia. 


WFLN 


900 


Philadelphia’s First Station For Fine Music FM AM 
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EUROPE THIS YEAR? 


See more Save more 


with 


LUFTHANSA 
travel dividends 


(Fares based on round trip Economy Flight from New York.) 


FLY NONSTOP TO PARIS 
only 34899? 


DIVIDEND: see Brussels, Amsterdam, London 
— any one or all three great cities at 


NO EXTRA FARE! 


or Madrid at 


See more...Save more with LUFTHANSA Tours 


* ROYAL TREAT IN '59—4n all-expense Lufthansa Tour of 9 countries, 28 days, first class 
hotels, personally conducted. Economy Class round trip from New Vork ONLY $1099 


* EUROPE THE EASY WAY— 17 days to 33 days—a wide choice of itineraries and stop- 
overs. Carefully planned to give you maximum pleasure at minimum price. Round 
trip from New York by Economy Flight— from $735 to $1070 


* CAPITALS TOUR —5 of Europe's most memorable cities . . London, Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels, Berlin and Paris. All-expense rate including round trip Economy Flight from 
New York—ONLY $722 


* CITY BY CITY TOURS—You choose the places you want to visit, taking advantage of 
Lufthansa’s TRAVEL DIVIDEND PLAN. Then stay as long as you like where you like. 3 
nights, 2 days in Frankfurt—as little as $38.25, Paris, same—$33.60. Dozens of cities 
to choose from! 


FLY NONSTOP TO FRANKFURT 
only 5522?* 


DIVIDEND: see Zurich, Geneva or London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, or Hamburg, Copenhagen 


NO EXTRA FARE! 


NS. 


‘ 


"Lens A 


[s 


ien 


FLY ONE STOP TO ROME 
only 38915 


or a choice of 16 other cities en route. 
DIVIDEND: see Naples, and Palermo in Sicily at 
NO EXTRA FARE! 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 


CLIP FOR FREE INFORMATION 


LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES 
é Penn Center Plaza. Philadelphia 3. Pa.. Dept. PT-I or 
Grant Bldg., RM. 404-B, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. PT-2 


Send me FREE complete information on "Travel Dividends" and 1959 all-expense 
Lufthansa Tours. 
NAME 


STREET. 
city ZONE STATE 


MY TRAVEL AGENT IS: 
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the number of teachers who have 
made five and six pilgrimages to 
Valley Forge with a new pupil 
each year. One teacher, finding 
new interest in history because of 
the number of award winners he 
had taught, won promotion to a 
more important post in his pro- 
fession. The letters from both 
teachers and pupils who have 
visited Valley Forge all show that 
the pilgrimage idea has achieved 
its goal. 


Without the encouragement of 
their teachers and the incentive 
of an award, most of them would 
never have seen Valley Forge, In- 
dependence Hall, the Liberty Bell, 
the Betsy Ross House, Fort Mc- 
Henry and Washington, D. C. They 
return to their homes in Hawaii, 
Alaska, and every state in the 
union to pass on to their class- 
mates their own age-group opinion 
and viewpoint of the scenes where 
their heritage had its birth. Their 
exciting adventure in the area 
where liberty was born brings out 
all the finest qualities of the com- 
petitive spirit and encourages other 
students to read more about their 
country’s historic past in order to 
try for an award themselves the 
next year. 


Also encouraging to those who 
know of the Foundation's activities 
is the high calibre of the material 
submitted for the Valley Forge 
Patriots' Award. This is an award 
exclusively for men and women 
serving on active duty with the 
armed forces of the United States. 
These entries must be in letter 
form of one hundred to five hun- 
dred words on the theme of a 
soldier's duty and task, the pro- 
tection of America's freedom. The 
increasing number and high 
standards of these letters show 
unmistakably that today’s mem- 
bers of the armed forces do know 
what they would be fighting for 
should they be called into action. 


Not all the awards are made to 
individuals. The Thomas Jefferson 
Award is for community programs 
or projects carried out by non- 
profit organizations. Such groups 
receive awards for the effective 
application of responsible leader- 
ship in a community. 

Frequently the question is raised 
regarding the results achieved by 
the Freedoms Foundation award 
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The Doylestown Inn... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
i Banquet facilities available 


Whether it’s for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S, Weinmann, Manager 


Fillmore 8-2474 


SU PITA emm 


lg Moi ECT 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 

bridge parties m 
Banquet Facilities Washin 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


gton Crossing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 

Dinner Buffet—Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet —Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 


Waterfall for a party . . or for the family. 


The Join Restavrant 


Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The reg et wows — A Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


through our roof 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Pras" Jue E 
aic. nm De E 


WO 8-8981 


Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8.3771 
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idea. They are not of the spectac- 

ular variety and no one at the 

 LEONHARDT TRAVEL SERVICE - b. Foundation would wish them to 
-WILLIAM MEYER, Je — . „„ ROBERT J. MEYER : be. Invariably, in discussing the 

p lele World Wide Travel Service awards with the winners of cash 
AIR - STEAMSHIP - CRUISES - TOURS - HOTELS - TRAVELLERS CHEQUES A prizes, Dr. Wells talks about the 
* Agents for Thomas Cook & Son and American Express Compeny money they have won as “seed 


OLD OAD money,” and he tells of one Cali- 
1 TORK $ n fornia woman who won a $50.00 


te Sa prize for writing an essay. She 
wet went back home and promptly 
offered five 810.00 awards on her 
— 5 own for similar essays. 
en Dr. Wells and the staff as well 


as the members of the board of 
directors are all of the firm belief 
that the Foundation's work is best 
done by encouraging small local 
efforts rather than by big na- 
tional displays. Simple ideas and 
ideals expressed in simple lan- 
guage is the keynote. The term, 
*Bundle of Freedoms," is used be- 
cause General Eisenhower used it 
to explain a point. 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 3!4% Per Annum 


44th Year of Consecutive Dividends 


Insured up, to $10,000.00 by the FED- our growth A ^ 
FU E AND LOAN INSUR- duis 2 7 The general was recalling his 
ATION, an instrumen- tober 21, 1952—$2,848,002.42 , , 
tality of the United States Government. LM ise? Me | hood when he was (oo: young 
Save the Insured Way and Grow with Us | to be given the chore of cutting 
Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet the firewood. His job was to carry 
STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 3 m 3 3 
ELMWOOD 7-6700 mE M 5 the split wood into the kitchen 


and stock it in the wood box. He 
could carry a bundle of wood un- 
der his arm and get it safely to 


M O T O R S P O R gt the wood box if all the pieces 


VESPA MOTO ALES & SERVICE stayed in place, but if one single 
piece slid out of the bundle the 


whole thing came apart. So it was 
of our freedoms that the general 
OLFIELD 9-6013 ac said. *Lose one freedom and you 
are in danger of losing the whole 
bundle." 

After ten years, there is little 
likelihood that Freedoms Founda- 
tion will disappear as did other 
organizations with similar goals. 
Perhaps the reason for the con- 
tinued growth of the Foundation 
lies in the belief of Dr. Wells, the 
staff and the directors that George 
Washington knew whereof he 
spoke, when his general orders as 
fashion is a fine art at— Commander-in-Chief on August 1, 
1776 read as follows: 


“To preserve the liberty 
of our country ought to be 
our only emulation, and he 

will be the best soldier, and 
the best patriot, who con- 
tributes most to this glori- 
wednesdays through saturdays—ten to four ous work, whatever his sta- 

tion, or from whatever part 


Hn 3 * of the continent, he may 
at the sign of the tree — 242 york road, hatboro, penna. come." U 


FOREIGN CAR 77 | ELECTRONIC DYNAMIC 
SERVICE & REPAIRS j | ENGINE BALANCING 


THE THUNDERBIRD 


THE 


FOR 
* —  "$ 
PERFORMANCE OF PRESTIGE 


J. J. CONROY, INC. 


Thunderbird Headquarters for Bucks County 
THE FORD BUILDING, WEST STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA 


FILLMORE 8-9477 


—country casuals— 
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dollar man 
i continued from page 26 


48 stars, and the blue ground in 
our American flag, and Elman’s 
conversation is full of references 
to multiples of 62.) 

In this canny use of the per- 
suasive magic of symbols Elman 
is a kind of promoter’s medicine 
man. He knows that neither facts 
nor figures alone will save man 
from self-destruction. 

“The United Nations,” he says 
with a shrewd shrug of his strong 
shoulders, “like the League of 
Nations, is becoming a debating 
society.” 

Elman’s mind is a card file of 
incredible facts. The leaders of 
all the political parties, mayors, 
governors, presidents, cardinals, 
bishops, distinguished members of 
the press, radio, and other profes- 
sions, musicians, artists, leaders 
in industry and commerce—he 
knows them all, first name and 
middle initial included! Many of 
these have received a “prayerful” 
token of gratitude from this dedi- 
cated American who has been 
carefully building up an empire 
of American good will among 
those who have accepted his shiny 
new coins. 

Some years ago, Elman, to the 
consternation of his family, put 
aside his hammer and saw and de- 
voted himself entirely to the sec- 
ond half of his program—a 
World’s Fair for Peace to be held 
in Philadelphia “to demonstrate 
the American way of life to the 
people of the world.” 

Like an evangelist, he spends 
his days repeating his message to 
all sorts of people, making his 
fanciful plans for a World’s Fair 
seem almost credible, and keeping 
careful pencil notes in a barely 
readable, fancy scrawl. 

“When we remember what the 
last war cost us, is a thousand 
million too much to pay for 
peace?” And there is a basic logic 


in his argument that may someday 
move mountains. 

“As for me,” he says, “I shall 
continue to give out my silver 
dollars and hope that they will 
pass from father to son and unite 
thousands behind the Liberty Bell 
and what it stands for.” 

These will be the “pioneer- 
volunteers” in what he fondly 
calls “The William Penn En- 
deavor, World Peace Forever.” 
This captivating child-like dream 
sounds almost possible as he sim- 
plifies the world and its problems. 


When a member of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education sug- 
gested that he try to organize his 
thoughts and write them down, 
his only answer was, “Who am I 
to try to reduce my dreams to 
writing?” 

But none the less a vast press- 
agent’s dream is beginning to take 
shape. Like folk sagas, these 
dreams of Max Elman are being 
passed along by word of mouth to 
countless people. 


Someday, he hopes, there will be 
a sixty-two story building dedi- 
cated to a world rebuilding pro- 
gram and a Utopian conference of 
the Pope, the Bishops of London 
and Moscow, and the Grand Rabbi 
of Israel, climaxed by a parade 
down Board Street which will in- 
clude presidents and kings and 
leaders from the far corners of 
the earth. 

And when someone asked him, 
“Your family, [a wife and two 
married daughters], what do they 
think of all this?” 

“They’re not always in a mood 
to dream with me,” was his quiet 
answer. 

The carpenter in Max Elman 
talks with relish of his plans for a 
world rebuilding program; the 
dreamer continues his one-man 
campaign to save the world from 
mass-suicide. 

Is this a voice crying in the 
wilderness? a prophet? or a medi- 
icine man? E 


| FENCES... 


custom-made i 
fo your needs! 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY . 


Rustic Fence 


Lowest Prices - FREE Estimates 


de fh ain-link fen ce® ULysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
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5-6597 2230 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


Wheel-Horse 


yard and garden 


| tractor 

* Does all yard and 
garden jobs 

* 22 optional attachments including 
rotary mower, snow plow, self- 
dumping trailer 


_ WALTER A. SMITH 


Riegelsville, Pa. 


Your Headquarters for 
Power Mowers—Garden Tractors 
| Rotary Tillers—Chain Saws 
| Sales—Service—Parts—All Makes 
| Open Daily—Evenings & Sundays 
Riverside 9-5151 


Bridge Street 
New Hope, Pa. 
VO 2-2406 


FLOWERS 
Q Complete Floral Service 
Serving Central Bucks 


J. ELBLE 


Rte. 202 West of Doylestown, 
New Britain 
We Deliver Call Fi 8-4330 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8.3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


THE HOME OF GOOD FOOD—BANQUETS 
Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 
Worth 8-3341 


LOSED 
NEWTOWN, PA. MONDAYS 


Spring By 
the Delaware 


Bringing the first crocus and a very 
early Easter. Your favorite drink by 
the open fireplace . . . Finest food 
in a delightful atmosphere. Facilities 
for parties and Banquets. Jean Loper 
at the piano Friday and Saturday 
nights. . We're open every day but 
Christmas Day. 


ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


AS Å BLACK 
AE BASS 


Hor EL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


LONGHORN STEER 


HANEY'S on the hill 


The Restaurant With The Country Club 
Atmosphere 
All food cooked to order. Enjoy Bucks County's 
finest panorama of the Delaware River Valley. 


Consult us For reservations, call 
regarding your Yukon 2-8782 


BANQUETS— UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 
PRIVATE Follow sign 1% mile off 
PARTIES AND Rt. #32 or turn Right off 
WEDDING Rt. 2611 at Revere 
RECEPTIONS. —Closed Sunday 


vincenr / 


LUNCHEON 
11 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
DINNER 


SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 
Closed Sunday 
Route 611 - Warrington, Pa. 
Diamond 3-0210 
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billboards 

continued from page 34 
magazines as The Pennsylvania 
Traveler. 

Human nature being highly vari- 
able, fever heat is reached only 
when scenery lovers feel some par- 
ticularly vicious stab in an espe- 
cially sensitive spot. Warfare 
never ceases but the pace is slower. 
Right now most of the sparring is 
over the new $60,000,000,000 fed- 
erally-aided 41,000-mile network 
of interstate and defense highways. 

The federal bill providing for 
these highways was passed in 
1956. It took two years more and 
untold effort to get Congress to 
pass an amendment which will 
help the states in their struggle to 
control the billboard menace. Under 
this amendment a state which will 
prohibit advertising signs within 
660 feet of the roadway gets addi- 
tional federal money toward the 
building of its roads. In the case 
of Pennsylvania this additional 
money would amount to $10,- 
000,000. 

Thus this session of the State 
Legislature will be considering a 
billboard-control bill sponsored by 
our State Highway Department. 
As this is written the bill is not 
yet in final form. But it will al- 
most certainly prohibit signs with- 
in 660 feet except under special 
circumstances, and in those cir- 
cumstances the size of permitted 
signs will be limited to one hun- 
dred and fifty square feet. Public 
service (not advertising) signs 
will be permitted at specified lo- 
cations. If a city through which 
the highway passes wishes to per- 
mit signs it may do so. Following 
the federal act, the Pennsylvania 
bill will attempt only to control 
parts of the new highway network 
where the right of way has been 
acquired since 1956. 

In anticipation of this attempt 
to get action by the Legislature, 
the Roadside Council through its 
many affiliated organizations 
polled every candidate for the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly 
and Senate in the last election. 
Nearly all declared themselves for 
some kind of billboard control. But 
let no reader be so naive as to as- 
sume this guarantees passage of 
the bill as framed by the Highway 
Department. On the contrary, if 


lee, 
Piresi aan 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
| mile North of Hatboro 


eee HISTORIC 
OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
served in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week" 


Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 


ROSLYN 
GARD 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 
Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 
Lunch 11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M 
on. Join us for "Shrimp Night" every Thurs- 


day.. at our entertainment Friday nights 
‘tif 2 A.M. and Saturday nights til 1 A.M. 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 Roslyn, Pa. 


— up 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Private Rooms for Parties 
DINNERS: Weekdays 12-2:30, 5-9 
Saturdays 12 noon to 9:30 
Sundays 12 noon to 8:30 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
(Sunday 12 noon to 8:30) 


Landwehr's 


RESTAURANT 
Route 29 — the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Telephone TUxedo 2-0303 


ROCK RUN 


Featuring 
Suckling Pig + International Buffet 
Where Rte. 13 crosses Rte. 1, 
just south of Morrisville, Pa. 
Dance to Kurt Weiler Trio 


Open every day * CYpress 5-2200 
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he likes his scenery straight 
without  billboards—this is the 
time to sit down at his desk and 
let his representatives and his 
senator know it. 

For in Harrisburg the cocktail 
bars are busy. The gentlemen of the 
outdoor advertising trade associa- 
tions are honing up their familiar 
arguments. They will denounce 
control as an invasion of their in- 
alienable Constitutional rights. 
(Courts have held that no right to 
uncontrolled use of public high- 
ways ever existed.) They will weep 
for the sacrifice that such legisla- 
tion would impose on both capital 
and labor in the great Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. They will 
probably claim once again that 
signs help to keep us awake on the 
highways and so actually promote 
safety. They will certainly remind 
legislators that the outdoor adver- 
tising business earns $123,000,000 
a year and that ten per cent of 
that business is in Pennsylvania. 

They will not be saying the fol- 
lowing: that nightmarish clusters 
of billboards certainly do not make 
our countryside more attractive to 
tourists or stimulate tourist busi- 
ness; that our Pennsylvania tour- 
ist business now amounts to nearly 
$1,200,000,000 a year, and that by 
comparison with that figure the 
$12,300,000 earned by outdoor ad- 
vertising is about as significant 
as a flea in an elephant's ear. What 
makes it even less significant is the 
fact that only about six per cent 
of outdoor advertising is along 
rural highways. 

Why then does the industry so 
lustly defend its bucolic billboards? 
Because control in the country 
might lead to more stringent con- 
trol in the suburbs and the cities? 

If the billboard control bill should 
pass it will, unfortunately, not 
change matters along our Turn- 
pikes, which are being more and 
more lavishly decorated with ad- 
vertising. It will not help to control 
billboards along scores of main 
thoroughfares and hundreds of 
minor ones. It will only be a modest 
first step. 

It will only push the signs back 
660 feet from the right of way of 
new highways, and the outdoor ad- 
vertising industry already has the 
answer to that. One sign company 
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has in production the Land-Mark 
Hi-Sign (advt.), a monster one 
hundred feet wide by eighty feet 
high, guaranteed to be readable 
from a distance of 2,000 feet! 

So whatever the fate of the pres- 
ent bill, the fight to recover the 
beauty of Pennsylvania’s country- 
side stretches ahead as far as the 
eye can see and as far as the mind 
can think. 

In the past there have been 
many defeats but there have been 
significant victories too. The Union 
Oil Company foreswore billboards 
and its president explained that: 
“It doesn’t make sense to contrib- 
ute to the traffic hazards . . . nor 
to brook the apparent and growing 
resentment on the part of many 
people and residential communities 
to obscuring our natural beauties 
with this type of advertising." The 
company's sales have shown a 
healthy increase under the new 
policy. 

The Gulf Oil Corporation, and 
one division of General Motors have 
recently agreed, as an experiment, 
to try to live without billboard ad- 
vertising. The Pennsylvania Road- 
side Council, Inc., R. D. 1, Media, 
Pennsylvania, supplies a list of the 
presidents or advertising managers 
of the one hundred biggest users 
of outdoor advertising. Similar 
organizations in other states have 
adopted the same strategy, urging 
consumers to direct their protests 
against billboard advertising di- 
rectly to the heads of these cor- 
porations. Changes in the list are 
frequent enough to show that the 
campaign is taking effect. 

Yet there is backsliding too. A 
few years ago the Philadelphia 
Hotels Association threatened any 
member hotel using highway bill- 
boards with expulsion. Today the 
south side of the Turnpike east of 
Harrisburg shows how badly they 
have slipped. 

Meantime the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry does a good deal of 
non-billboard advertising to show 
how innocuous and even public 
spirited it is. The association 
claims, with a grain of truth, that 
the worst offenders are “independ- 
ents” whom it cannot control. 
General Outdoor Advertising, by 
far the biggest billboarder, runs 
full page ads in women’s maga- 


WHITPAIN INN 


HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 
Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


WMPENNINN 


GWYNEDD,PA. 
Est.1714 


E 202 AT SUMNEYTOWN PIKE 


FAMOUS FOR BANQUETS 
PHONE OXbow 9-4684 


@ STUART LEWIS 


Gourmet Foods 


Specializing in delicacies for the epicure 
1633 LOCUST ST. * PHILA. 3, PA. 
PENNYPACKER 5-4286 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER s BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 


WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 
— — 


* 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


Garm 
Middletown Township 


57 beautiful rolling acres with 
the stone home, barn and out- 
buildings situated in the cen- 
ter well back from both hard 
surface roads passing the 
property. Home consists of six 
very large rooms, attic and 
full basement. Hot water heat, 
all in outstanding condition. 
All outbuildings well kept. 
This property fine for work- 
ing, retirement, or investment., 
13 acres this year in this area 


brought $36,000. 


Don’t Be Sorry—Buy It Now! 
$75,000.00 


THOMAS B. STOCKHAM 


INCORPORATED 


10 S. Pennsylvania Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 
Cypress 5-7100 


Evenings, weekends—HYatt 3-3852 


The Fabric Shop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 
Suitable for Country Living. 


Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 
Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7-0767 


Fourth Annual 


ANTIQUE SHOW 


Newtown, Bucks County, Penna. 
Youth Center — State Street 
SAT. MAY 23, 11 A.M. to 12 P.M. 
SUN. MAY 24, 12 Noon to 10 P.M. 
SPONSORED BY 
THE NEWTOWN UNIT OF LOWER 
BUCKS COUNTY HOSPITAL AUXILIARY 
Donation 50¢ . Snack Bar 


— — e ' — —— 


SPECIALISTS IN WOOD 
EXCLUSIVE WOOD CARVINGS 
HANDCRAFTS 
ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


Open Wed., Sat. & Sun. 
FOREST CRAFTS 


Center Bridge Route 263 
l4 mile from river Solebury, Pa. 


Ida A. Cooley 
Artist 
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zines to show how it “cooperates” 
to protect highways of unusual 
scenic beauty. But the highways 
shown in the ads either run be- 
tween banks so steep that signs 
could not be placed alongside 
them or run through woods so 
dense that signs could not be 
seen. 

Another ingenious device per- 
fected by GOA is to offer unlim- 
ited amounts of free billboard 
space to such volunteer welfare 
agencies as the American Red 
Cross, the American Cancer So- 
ciety, the Heart Fund, and the like. 
The heads of these organizations 
then write letters of thanks to 
GOA and these letters are dupli- 
cated and presented to legislators 
who might be inclined to vote for 
billboard control. Such techniques 
are carefully spelled out in You 
and Your Public, a handbook on 
how to win friends and influence 
legislation, supplied by the Public 
Policy Committee of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

In the long view, control of bill- 
boards along highways is not only 
a tough economic and political 
problem but a baffling legal one. No 
one article can give more than 
summary impression. Its tech- 
nicalities are best entrusted to a 
seasoned fighter and master strate- 
gist like Mrs. Cyril G. Fox of 
Media, who founded the Pennsyl- 
vania Roadside Council in 1939. 
If medals were given in the volun- 
teer army that fights to defend 
Pennsylvania’s scenery, Hilda Fox 
would have them all. 

As an immaculate housekeeper 
who does most of her own house- 
work, Hilda Fox resents cluttered 
rural highways and scrambled 
rural communities as shocking ex- 


WELSHS 
FINE WINES 


AND 
LIQUORS 
Imported & Domestic 


8 $. Union St. Lambertville, N. J. 


Now available in the new . 


VIKING un 


BUILT BY 


A Building 


130 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-4408 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 
BEAN, MASON & EYER 


Buy "planned protection" for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a "tailor-fifted" insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Bean, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


50! W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 
Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 
Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 


I. M. JARRETT 


DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station Wagons and Cars 
HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: Osborne 5-1123 


WELL DRILLING 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modern 
equipment in one day. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


amples of messy housekeeping. As 
volunteer part-time executive as- 
sistant to her husband, head of a 
big manufacturing company which 
long ago stopped indiscriminate 
billboard advertising, it was she 
who urged billboard battlers to 
protest directly to the heads of 
corporations that have not done so. 

She has won her spurs in many 
a tilt with the most skillful tac- 
ticians of the outdoor advertising 
industry. In the fight for the bill- 
board-control amendment in Con- 
gress it was she who convinced the 
national leaders or organized labor 
that control of billboards along 
scenic highways meant more busi- 
ness and more jobs. She has had a 
hand in drafting every piece of 
billboard-control legislation in our 
legislature since 1940, for the ins 
and outs of government are as fa- 
miliar to her as the paths through 
her own garden. 

Today Hilda Fox is chairman 
of the Council's executive commit- 
tee, sharing its leadership with 
Cynthia Calhoun. In addition she 
is editor of its newsletter, the 
pithiest, punchiest, most pungent 
newsletter this writer has seen in 
many a year. 

In the long, uphill fight to re- 
capture and defend Pennsylvania’s 
natural beauty, Hilda Fox and the 
team she has built around her in 
the last twenty years have all the 
generalship that is needed. All 
they need to win is a lot more 
buck privates. Ni 


(The Billboard Control Bill is known 
as House Bill +317, an Adminis- 
tration measure with bi-partisan 
sponsorship. If you believe that 
billboards should be eliminated 
from the new inter-state highway 
system, urge your representative 
and senator to vote for the bill.) 
FOODS 


ERRICO’S 


Taste-tempting delica- 1917 


QUALITY 


tu 

Black's Turkey Farm; 

African Rock- 
lobster tails; Boston's 
Mint-in-Tea bags; Twin 
a n 

F de : 
Smoked and . 
cured hams from Arbo- 
town; Wild rice. 


STOCKTON, N. J. 
EXport 7-9892 


Sunpay 6:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. & 5 - 7 p.m. 
Mowpav-FnipAY 6:30 A.M. — 9 p.M. 
SATURDAY 6:30 A.M. - 7 p.m. 


- —.. Er E 
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Somerton 


(Philadelphia’s finest residential 
neighborhood) STONE COLO- 
NIAL. Center hall, living room 
with fireplace, banquet-size din- 
ing room, Recently remodeled 
kitchen. 3 bedrooms, 2 complete 
baths, basement recreation room. 
2 car garage. Beautifully land- 
scaped grounds. $29,000 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 
1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 


Near 


DOYLESTOWN 


Restricted Area . 


New white brick ranch. 28’ living 
room with fireplace, Full 

room, Large well planned kitchen, 
Powder room, Laundry, 4-bed- 
rooms, 2-tile baths. Full base- 
ment. H. W. Baseboard heat. 2- 
Car Garage. 1 acre shade and 
view. $23,500. 


Early Spring Occupancy. 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St, Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Subscription Department: 38 So. 19th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Please enter my subscription to your magazine for 
O 1 YEAR; [] 2 YEARS. My remittance is enclosed. 


1 year—$5.00; 2 years-—$8.50 
l year—$6.00; 2 years—$9.50 


U. S. and Possessions ....... 
ccc 


sift subscription -I year ($3.50) 
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Easter Freshness & New Beauty 


“Right for gou” 


permanents 
and 
hair styling by 
EDNA SMITH, PROP. 
146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


The 
Jowne Shon 


“Town and Country Clothes" | 
15 S. State St. 


Complete lines of 
Sportswear Dresses Separates 
Lingerie Accessories 


Newtown, Pa. 


Bucks County’s Largest Little Shop! 
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WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONVALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 
surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed. 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V. E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


— P 
Three generations of 
dignified service 


FELTY FUNERAL HOME 


20 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
HATBORO, PA. 


Sewing Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties 


©. L. FELTY OS 5-1631 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 
Gourmet Specialties 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


COLONIAL 
ea CENT HOME 


A Home tor Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 
WEST BROAD STREET 


QUAKERTOWN. PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 
YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 
Yardleys Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


oH i 13 
. 
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TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service, Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


ANTIQUE horse-hitched milk sleigh. What have 
you to offer in trade? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 506 


WANTED, comfortable seat. Will trade re- 
finished maple rocker for upholstered chair in 


good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 525 


PHOTO ENLARGER 4x5 Solar with easel, just like 
new, will trade for piano accordion or electric 
guitar with amplifier. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 520 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR wil! trade English lessons 
for Italian lessons. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 529 


WILL TRADE two down comforters for an old 
parrot who has been trained to talk. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 530 


WILL CONTRIBUTE piano performance to good 
amateur violin, cello, chamber group, etc. Make 
merry music with Mozart. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 531 


HAND * THROW RUG, will swap for 
3 books of S & H Green Stamps. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 521 


WILL TRADE three adjoining lots in North Wales, 
Pa. for one large Mobile Trailer Home or two 


small ones. 

TRAVELER IRADE NO. 517 
FED-UP LANDLORD WILL TRADE old log house 
(to be razed for salvable hand-hewn logs and 
ceiling beams) for good used car, or what have 


you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 532 


NEEDLEPOINT CHAIRS with red background, 
will trade or sell set of six 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 507 


LADIES SUITS, dresses, size 18, practically new, 
will trade for antique ‘glass cruets or compotes. 
RAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


STAMP COLLECTION, many go U.S. items, 
will trade for brown and w He Staffordshire 
bowls, platters or what have 

TRAVELER TI TRADE NO. 523 


ANTIQUE BRIC-A-BRAC, Meissen, lustre, etc., 
will trade for small antique wrought-i iron andirons. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 527 


WILL TRADE Westclox, Telechron electric clocks, 
Manning Bowman electric iron, all in good work- 
ing order, for a small, antique mar le-topped 


table. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 


ATTENTION ANTIQUE AUTO FANS: have man's 
1903 Linen Duster. Will trade — small reed 
organ, farm style, or what have y 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 519 


WILL TRADE home-cooked dinners for French 
speaking guest who will en in French with 
two adults and two pre-schooler: 

TRAVELER. TRADE NO. 516 


BOBSLED in need of repairs, will trade for books 
or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 510 


* 

CAMERA, Voightlander Prominent f:2 35 mm 

with case, Proximeter and Filter in good condi- 
tion. Will swap for 15 foot aluminum canoe. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


SERVICES — GOODS 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil, Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-332l 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Edison. Three floors 
to M" on. Route &lI—!/; mile So. of Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


Pi 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. ELmwood 7-1200 


STEREO TAPES: Hi Fi components and custom 
systems to suit your taste and pocketbook. 
Robert A. Horn, Woodside Farm, Doylestown, 


FOR SALE: Choice collection old deep-cut t crystal 
dishes, vases, bowls, pitchers, etc. Mint condi- 
tion—No dealers—Write Box 33 Pennsylvania 
Traveler. 


DWARF ENGLISH BOX BUSHES. Locally grown 
from old Bucks County stock. Sizes 6 in, to 
Specimens or hedges. Pri ced for do- t-yourself 
gardners. D. Watson Atkinson, Box 953, Newtown 
Pa. WOrth 8-2218. 


CHILDREN S CAMPS 


GAY WINDS RIDING CAMP e 


Barnard, Vermont 
Features a horse for each girl. All phases of 
horsemanship, jumping, trail rides, trips, swim- 
ming, sports. Two plans; 7 weeks season; all 
inclusive fee. Miss Catherine Croy, 197 Morrison 
Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


CAMP HIAWATHA FOR GIRLS 
Kezar Falls, Maine 
All activities on Land & Water, also Ceramics, 
Dramatics, Dancing, etc. under warm-hearted 
women of culture and competence. Friendly 
atmosphere. Mr. Abraham Mandelstam A. 
40 W. 72nd St., N. Y. 23. 


COUNTY CARS INC. 


Importers of Fine Motor Cars 
MG * AUSTIN-HEALEY è JAGUAR * MOR- 


RIS PORSCHE * ALFA ROMEO * BMW * 
FIAT * RENAULT * PEUGEOT * LANCIA 


294 E. Baltimore Ave., Media, Pa. 
LOwell 6-8500 
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From the author of the world's best selling travel book, 2 " 
“Travel Guide to Europe"... TEMPLE FIELDING SAYS: 


"Te ea O amd ela powita, 


i 
LEM 


; Eternal, exciting Rome, sa 
TEMPLE FIELDING’S GUIDEBOOK gives tourists to get the most of it. On SAS, for instance, you can sight- 


— 


more travel pleasure than they ever knew existed. And if see in up to 17 extra cities without paying an extra nickel in 
you could talk with him personally about your plans, he'd fare! And SAS first class is lavish. In SAS economy class, 
) say, “Flying is a grand way to go to Europe. Here’s how you'll rave over the wide variety of tasty smgrrebrgd.*" 
, 
d 


"Thrill to Europe's pageantry. Have "Here's an advance tip: soon you'll SCIVDISABZAW AIRLINES SITEM 
a go at London, a fling in Paris. Visit be able to speed throughout Europe 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
wonderful Copenhagen. These cities onthe SAS Caravelle, world’s quiet- 

—and more—are yours for the asking est jet. It will introduce you to the Fly SAS transatlantic f New York 

on your SAS round trip to Rome.” extraordinary 40 minute travel hour!” polar from Coloris. Ske Sour SAS prone 
*Open-faced Scandinavian sandwiches, of course! or write to SAS for free colorful travel folders. 
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10096 Scotch Whisky Distilled, Matured and Bottled in Scotland 


Blending the past with the present ... 
to create the smooth Scotch of today. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


86 PROOF * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * LONG JOHN DISTILLERIES, 
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southeastern edition 
may, 1959 fifty cents 


Pennsylvania 
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*Trade-mark MUTATION MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
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VICTOR / SACKS FU 


1617 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3 - RI 6-1938 


natural grey taupe mutation mink 
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What every woman 
wants to know 
about her champion 


That what he does, he does well—and with considera- 
tion—whether playing golf or choosing a bourbon. In 
Champion Bourbon he chooses the mildest bourbon 
ever to come out of Kentucky, aged not 4—not 7—but 
8 mellowing years, to a richness no other bourbon 
achieves. The only bourbon in the world that combines 
the rich, rare flavor men prize with the gentle mildness 
a lady appreciates. Yes, only the best can be Champion. 


Champion 
yourbon 
Schenlei 


backswing a 


champion's left St raig ht 
arm is straight, 
right elbow points BW Ke ntucky 
down, legs braced 
N against sway. S B o e on 
Naples MENS | ourbes| — Years 
A oret N Mellow 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 80 PROOF, 8 YEARS OLD, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 
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DEVOTED TO PLEASING THE DISCRIMINATING 


SHOP WITH PLEASURE AND CONFIDENCE AT 


Original of this Bachelor's Chest, cira 
1740, is now in the Brush-Everard House 
in Williamsburg. 


See O'Neill and Bishop's Williamsburg 
reproductions in furniture, fabrics, prints 
and accessories. 


done 


d 
SUBURBAN SQUARE « ARDMORE, PA. e MI 2-3012 


CARPET 


DECORATORS 


C904 909 90 9 09.909 90 909-909 909 909 90.5 


C909 90€. 909.9 09 909 909 909-9 C90 90.5: 


“that particular piece" of furniture 
you've always wanted, but have never found | 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS IN Custom CABINETRY 


CREATIVE INTERIORS 


704 SUMMIT AVE., JENKINTOWN, PA. TU 4-0729 
4-3 


FRENCH PORCELAIN COFFEE SET 


Classic in line—a perfect companion, set to go with your Ironstone 
pieces. The coffee pot holds 4 cups and stands 6% inches tall. 
Makes a choice gift and you will want one of these French imports 
for yourself, 
3 piece set—$6.50 postpaid 

Spode and Wedgwood dinnerware carried in open stock 

HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 

148 Main Street—Flemington, New Jersey 


Ox fine Philadelphia Sheraton knee- 
hole desk. c. 1790. The shield back, 
Hepplewhite chairs are part of a set. 
c. 1780. A painting of Grace Gallo- 
way, wife of J. Galloway (Speaker 
of The Assembly, Pennsylvania). 
Painted in 1750 by Thos. Stokes. 


Darid Stockwell Antiques 


8701 Kennett Pike, Wilmington, Delaware 
Phone OL 5-4466 Weekdays 9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sat. 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 


LE. 
mum, a> 
Philadelphia 


Mine was a gift but 
please do not renew. I do not like re- 
cent arty trends. 


MAIL 


subscription, 


Wm. Richard Carpenter 
65 Robbins Ave. 


(We are sorry that Reader Carpenter 
is distressed about our recent emphasis 
on art. It it true that in the last two 
issues the accent was on the Philadel- 
phia Arts Festival. However, future is- 
sues will revert to our established policy 
of covering the five county area in as 
broad a manner as possible.—Ed.) 


Encouragement 
Tecumseh, Michigan 
Your new branching out is a very nice 
step of progress—I congratulate you. It 
suits me fine because I was raised in 
Montgomery County and find the South- 
eastern edition even more interesting. 
Gertrude H. Eldredge 
Rt. 1, Taylor Rd. 


Mr. Wyeth, Take a Bow! 
Long Island City 


On a recent visit to the New York 
Museum of Modern Art I was held spell. 
bound by a painting of a girl, her back 
towards me, sitting on the ground among 
long blades of grass. I could not tear 
myself away from the haunting girl. 
Upon leaving the Museum my final 
thoughts were of the artist whom I saw 
as a person dedicated to a life of per- 
fection in his chosen field. The painting: 
"Christina s World" by Andrew Wyeth. 

Therefore, I was happy to learn, 
through the Traveler that Mr. Wyeth 
was awarded the 1959 Philadelphia Arts 
Festival Award; a prelude I am sure to 
world wide recognition and gratitude. 

Thank you, Traveler, for the excellent 
Arts Festival Issue. 

Ernest J. Cotogna 
35-37 10th St. 


Montgomery County 
Thank you very much for printing the 
excellent article by Jeanne Behrend. 
(The Musical City, Feb.) I sincerely hope 
that her plan for the festival of Western 
Hemisphere music takes shape, and our 
city will be the top city for culture. 
Ruth S. Arman 
Elkins Park 
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The Devil to Pay 


Yardley, Penna. 


I wish to congratulate you upon the 
qualities of your criticisms of that miser- 
able book which so misrepresents Bucks 
County. (The Devil in Bucks County) 

1 was also very interested in your arti- 
cle on old locks because the front door 
here at “Lakeside” was and is equipped 
with one of those “Carpenter” locks 
exactly like your picture. 

John L. M. Yardley 
“Lakeside” 


Gone But Not Forgotten 
Doylestown, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Traveler fills a uni- 
que place in the magazine world. It has 
a new dimension and added depth. It 
was probably not intentional, but I think 
that the article “Valley of Grief” is un- 
fair to the people of Johnstown. I do 
not deny that there was fighting, thiev- 
ing and drinking amid the rubble and 
the bodies as described, but that is not 
the whole story. 

It was said in the story, “Conemaugh 
Valley slept again . . . with thanks in 
twenty thousand hearts to Philadelphia 

. and its Red Cross." 

However, many people of Conemaugh 
Valley slept again after the flood, united 
with families and friends, with prayers 
on their lips and thanks in their hearts 
to Hetty Ogle, the telephone supervisor 
who, having sent all the operators to 
safety, remained at her post calling peo- 
ple on the telephone to tell them that 
the dam had broken and they must fly 
to the hills. How many people owed 
their lives to her message will never be 
known. Her body doubtless filled one of 
those hastily made graves with inade- 
quate inscriptions. Her last warning mes- 
sage over the phone was the last that 
was heard or seen of Hetty Ogle, but the 
memory of her heroism as one who gave 
"the last full measure of devotion" lives 
in the hearts of many people. 

This too was Johnstown in 1889. 

Maud Sargent 
P.O. Box 83 


(We are grateful to Miss Sargent for 
bringing to our attention the role played 
by Hetty Ogle in the Johnstown flood. 
History doesn't always record these in- 
dividual deeds of heroism and we, a bit 
belatedly it is true, pay tribute to Hetty 
Ogle. Her devotion to duty is typified 
today by the courage of the telephone 
operators who remain on duty in the 
face of the gravest danger. Ed.) 


The Penn Country's monthly magazine of people, 
e 


H $5.00; T E 
per year for subscriptions outside the United States). 
e and Advertising deadlines the Ist of the 
mon 


postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. and at additional 


4 So. 3. P 2 
4-1064. New York Office: 10 West 45th Street, Phone 
MUrray Hill 7-8890. 
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FURNITURE INDUSTRIES MART 


32 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


From our collection of famous Widdicomb furniture. 


Phone - WAinut 5-1505 


A stimulating selection of America’s handsomest furniture. 


Available through your favorite decorator or dealer. 


BROWSING HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Telephone SKyline 7-5118 


Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
.. . Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


ave cell. a Fock Sil 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
deem Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 


ROCK HILL 


U,S. ROUTE 1 * LANGHORNE, PA. 
M MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


EUROPE THIS YEAR? 


See more Save more 


with 


LUFTHANSA 
travel dividends 


(Fares based on round trip Economy Flight from New York.) 


FLY NONSTOP TO PARIS 
only 34899? 


DIVIDEND: see Brussels, Amsterdam, London 
—any one or all three great cities at 


NO EXTRA FARE! or Madrid at 


See more...Save more with LUFTHANSA Tours 


* ROYAL TREAT IN '59—An all-expense Lufthansa Tour of 9 countries, 28 days, first class 
hotels, personally conducted. Economy Class round.trip from New Vork - ONLY $1099 

* EUROPE THE EASY WAY— 17 days to 33 days a wide choice of itineraries and stop- 
overs. Carefully planned to give you maximum pleasure at minimum price. Round 
trip from New York by Economy Flight— from $735 to $1070 


* CAPITALS TOUR— 5 of Europe's most memorable cities . . . London, Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels, Berlin and Paris. All-expense rate including round trip Economy Flight from 
New York—ONLY $722 


x CITY BY CITY TOURS —You choose the places you want to visit, taking advantage of 
Lufthansa's TRAVEL DIVIDEND PLAN. Then stay as long as you like where you like. 3 
nights, 2 days in Frankfurt—as little as $38.25, Paris, same—$33.60. Dozens of cities 
to choose from! 


FLY NONSTOP TO FRANKFURT 
only 5522? 


DIVIDEND: see zurich, Geneva or London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, or Hamburg, Copenhagen 


NO EXTRA FARE! 


FLY ONE STOP TO ROME 
only 35915 
or a choice of 16 other cities en route. 


DIVIDEND: see Naples, and Palermo in Sicily at 
NO EXTRA FARE! 


LUFTHANSA 


— GERMAN AIRLINES 


CLIP FOR FREE INFORMATION 


LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES 
é Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 3, Pa.. Dept. PT-I or 
Grant Bldg., RM. 404-B, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. PT-2 


Send me FREE complete information on "Travel Dividends" and 1959 all-expense 
Lufthansa Tours. 
NAME 
STREET. 
Ee ei ou iid d 
MY TRAVEL AGENT IS: 
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E) TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month: Traveler's Guide 
covers events of general interest, 
open to the public, in Philadel- 
phia and the surrounding areas. 
We will be glad to have items 
brought to our attention one 
month before publication. 

Changes may have been made 
since we went to press, therefore 
we advise you to make a per- 
sonal check. 


THEATRE 


Gypsy—Apr. 13-May 9. Ethel Merman in the 
musical comedy version of Gypsy Rose Lee's 
autobiography. Eve. at 8:30; matinees Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30. Shubert Theatre, 250 S. 
Broad St. PEnnypacker 5-5074. 


End As a Man—Apr. 14-26. Ben Gazzara re- 
creating the role he did on stage and screen 
in Calder Willingham’s examination of Southern 
military school life. Tues. through Fri., 8:30; 
Sat. at 6:00 and 9:30; Sun. at 2:30 and 
8:30. Ogontz Theatre, 6035  Ogontz Ave. 
WA 4-8684. 


A Boy Growing Up—Apr. 16 at 8:30 p.m. 
This one-man show by the distinguished 
actor, Emlyn Williams, is described as an 
entertainment from the stories of Dylan 
Thomas. Academy of Music, Broad and Locust 
Sts. 


Sholem Aleichem  Festival—Apr. 25-May 3. 
Two of the Yiddish humorist’s finest plays 
presented in celebration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth. “It’s Hard to Be a Jew" 
will be performed for six consecutive even- 
ings, beginning Apr. 25 at 8:30 p.m. and at 
the Sun. matinee, Apr. 26, at 3:30 p.m. 
"Tevye and His Daughters" will be given the 
eve. of May 1, 2 and 3 at 8:30 and at the 
Sat. and Sun. matinees, May 2 and 3, at 
3:30 p.m. Walnut Theatre, 9th and Walnut 
Sts. WAlnut 3-1515. 


LITTLE THEATRES 


Hedgerow Theater—Rose Valley Road, Moylan. 
Jacinto Benavente's Spanish comedy, “Bonds 
of Interest.” April 21 through May 9. “The 
Idiot"; Professor Fredrick Ewen will have his 
roundtable review and symposium on Dostoe- 
vski’s novel and actors will enact scenes. 
May 3 only. LOwell 6-2482. 


Footlighters, Inc.—Saturday Club of Wayne, 
Wayne, Pa. “Teahouse of the August Moon" 
by John Patrick. April 15, 16, 17 and 18. 
MU 8-3839. 


Theater 3 Productions—Academy of Music 
Foyer Theater, Broad and Locust Sts., “The 
Rope Dancers” Morton Wishengrad’s critically 
acclaimed play, about an idyllic man who 
takes life with a grin, will be presented from 
March 31 through April 12. PE 5-0574. 


Cheltenham Playhouse—Cheltenham Township 
Art Centre, Ashbourne Rd. Cheltenham. 
“Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller will 
M presented April 25 through May 9. ESsex 
-3111. 


Abbey Playhouse—5265 Ridge Ave. “Outward 
Bound,” the well-loved drama of the voyage 
between life and death. Fri. and Sat. eve. at 
8:30 from Apr. 17 to May 9. IV 2-0330. 
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Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Ave. “Will 
Success Spoil Rock Hunter?” George Axelrod’s 
satire with a different twist. Fri. and Sat. at 
8:30 through April 25. Noel Coward’s “Blithe 
Spirit,” on Fri. and Sat. eve. at 8:30, opens 
May 1. PI 2-8324. 


Curtain Club—Thompson-Gay Gymnasium, Ur 
sinus College, Collegeville. George Kaufman's 
comedy, “The Solid Gold Cadillac.“ May 8 
and 9 at 8. p.m. 


Dutch Country Players—Ridge Road near 
Sumneytown. Monique,“ French mystery by 
the authors of “Diabolique.’’ May 15, 16, 22 
and 23 at 8:30 p.m. 


Drama Guild—2027 Chestnut St., Jean Anouilh’s 
modern-dress version of Sophocles’ “Antigone.” 
Apr. 18 and 19 at 8:30 p.m. 


The Dramateurs—Bryn Mawr Theatre, Lan 
easter Ave., Bryn Mawr. “The Seven Year 
Itch,” witty comedy of husband's philander- 
ing while his wife is away on vacation. May 
12, 13 and 14 at 8:30 p.m. 


Drexel Dramatic Group—Drexel Auditorium, 
32nd and Chestnut Sts. "Folk Song,” a new 
musical that explores the impact of the Civil 
War on a quiet New England village. May 15 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Langhorne Players—The Players Barn, Yard- 
ley-Bridgetown Rds. (Route 432), Langhorne 
“The Desperate Hours," gripping mystery, 
from Apr. 25 to May 2 at 8:30 p.m. 


Little Theatre Club—Clothier Hall, Swarth- 
more College. Original play, “A Place of Meet- 
ing’ by Grandin Conover. Apr. 24 and 25 at 
8:15 p.m. 


Masque of La Salle College—La Salle College 
Campus, Phila. “Finian’s Rainbow,” the famous 
musical comedy will be presented on May 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10 and 11. 


McCarter Theatre—Princeton, N. J. Gilbert 
and Sullivan's “Iolanthe,” Apr. 24 and 25 at 
8:30 p.m. and May 2 at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. 


Music Theatre of Abington—Abington Sr. High 
School. “Guys and Dolls," the musical with 
the Damon Runyon characters. Apr. 17, 18, 
23, 24, 25 at 8:30 p.m. 


Old Academy Players—3544 Indian Queen 
Lane, Phila. William Inge’s comedy-drama, 
“Bus Stop.” Apr. 17, 18, 28, 24 and 25 at 
8:30 p.m. 


Neighborhood Players—22nd and Walnut Sts. 
“Julius Caesar,” Shakespeare’s tragedy in a 
modern adaptation, directed by N. Y. director, 
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Frank Leary. Fri., Sat. and Sun. eve. at 8:30 
p.m. through Apr. 26. 


Neshaminy Valley Music Theatre—Neshaminy 
High School Auditorium. “Plain and Fancy,” 
the delightful musical about some fancy New 
Yorkers in the Pennsylvania Dutch country. 
Apr. 28, 24 and 25 at 8:30 p.m. 


Pennsylvania Players—Irvine Auditorium, 34th 
below Spruce Sts. University of Penna. group 
will present “Oklahoma,” the enduring Rogers 
and Hammerstein musical, on Apr. 16, 17 and 
18 at 8:15 p.m. 


Philadelphia Civic Theatre—4441 Main St., 
Manayunk. “Plain and Fancy," the musical 
about the doings in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
world. Fri, Sat. and Sun. eve. at 8:30 p.m., 
Apr. 17 through May 17. 


The Playmasters—The Barn, Andalusia. 
“Heaven Can Wait," comedy about a prize- 
fighter’s adventures in heaven. May 8 and 16 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Stagecrafters—8130 Germantown Ave. “Venus 
Observed," Christopher Fry's witty and styl- 
ized comedy. Apr. 17, 18, 21, 23, 24 and 25 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Upper Darby Players—Cardington Stone 
Hurst School, Upper Darby. "The Milky Way,” 
the old Harold Lloyd and Danny Kaye starrer 
about a milkman-turned-prizefighter, May 8 
and 9 at 8:30 p.m. 


Village Players of Hatboro—Summit Ave. off 
Jacksonville Rd. “The Moon is Blue," the 
comedy of a young girls bachelor apartment. 
May 1, 2, 8, 9 at 8:30 p.m. 


Whitemarsh Valley Players—Hillcrest Jr. High 
School, Hillcrest Ave., Erdenheim. “The Loud 
Red Patrick," John Boruff's comedy that 
originally starred David Wayne and Arthur 
Kennedy. May 16, 22 and 23 at 8:30 p.m. 


MUSIC 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts. Apr. 20 at 8:30 
concert version of Berlioz “The Damnation 
of Faust"; Apr. 24 at 2:00 and Apr. 25 at 
8:30, all request program. Eugene Ormandy 
conducts. PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


Wissahickon Valley Symphony—Germantown 
Jewish Center, Lincoln Drive and Eller St. 
Benita Valente,- soprano. Louis Vyner con- 
ducts. Apr. 16 at 8:30 p.m. 


Jarmila Novotna, soprano—Adelphia Hotel. 
The opera diva tells of her life on two con- 
tinents in story and song. Apr. 17 at 12:30 
p.m. 


Philadelphia Little 


Symphony—University 
Museum auditorium, 


34th and Spruce Sts. 
David Lloyd, tenor, is soloist in Benjamin 
Britten’s “Serenade for Tenor and Horn." 
Apr. 17 at 8:30 p.m. 


Lee Luvisi, pianist—Settlement Music School, 
416 Queen St. Apr. 19 at 8:30 p.m. 


Brahms’ Requiem—Church of the Savior, 
38th and Chestnut Sts. Mendelssohn Club will 
present the Requiem and excerpts from the 
Bach motet, “Jesu Meine Freude.” Apr. 21 
at 8 p.m. 


Trenton Symphony Orchestra—War Memorial 
Building, Trenton, N. J. Final concert of the 
season with Anton Kuerti, pianist, as soloist. 
Apr. 21 at 8:30 p.m. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


* 


DINNER COCKTAILS 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-d oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 


Whether Rain or Shine 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
G ON 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Reute 202 New Hope 
Volunteer 2-2182 


Amerita String Orchestra—Museum of Art, 
25th and the Parkway. Program of Italian 
music with Lorne Munroe, cellist, as soloist. 
Apr. 22 at 8:30 p.m. 


Conestoga Chorus—New Radnor High School, 
Radnor. “A Musical Day," with songs divided 
according to Morning,“ "Afternoon" and 
"Night." Orlando Otey, pianist, soloist. Apr. 
27 at 8:15 p.m. 


Carlos Montoya, guitarist—McCarter Theatre, 
Princeton, N. J. May 1 at 8:30 p. m. 


Choral and Orchestral Concert—Clothier Hall, 
Swarthmore College. Program presented by the 
college chorus and orchestra. May 2 at 
8:15 p.m. 


Matinee Musical C | u b—Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. “A Night in Vienna” with choral en- 
semble, piano ensemble and orchestra under 
Louis Vyner’s baton. May 5 at 8:30 p.m. 


Bach Festival—Packer Memorial Chapel, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem. The justly famed 
Bach Choir in the 52nd annual festival. High- 
light of performance is the “Mass in B-minor." 
May 7, 8, 9, 15 and 16. 


Opera Festival—Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. Metropolitan Opera stars Jan 
Peerce and Rise Stevens, violinist Mischa 
Elman and the Devon Academy Dancers per- 
form for the benefit of the Kensington Hos- 
pital Maintenance Fund. Champagne supper 
and ball follows at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
May 10 at 7:45. 


Lansdowne Symphony Orchestra—Beverly 
Hills Jr. High School, Lansdowne. Four 
soloists and 100 voice chorus in  Verdi's 
Requiem. May 3 at 3 p.m. Same program re- 
peated at Clothier Hall, Swarthmore College, 
May 12 at 8 p.m. 


The Yeoman of the Guard—Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. Presentation by the 
Savoy Company, America's oldest Gilbert and 
Sullivan troupe. May 15 and 16 at 8:30 p.m. 


ARTS 


The Art Alliance, 251 So. 18th St. Group ex- 
hibition by Carolyn Faught Armstrong, Stella 
Drabkin, Nathan Margolis, Francis McCarthy, 
James Kirk, Merrick, Helen Southworth, Carl 
L. Steele, Martin Zipkin through April 8; 
Oils, caseins and drawings by Crystel Lazo 
through April 26; variety of crafts by Libbie 
Lovett Stewart through April 26; Exhibition 
of young illustrators by Tom Allen, Don Alm- 
quist, Emil John Antonucci, Lionel Kalish, and 
Harvey Schmidt from April 2 through May 3; 
“Watercolorists—18 to 30." through April 29; 
Sculpture by Bernard Brenner through May 3; 
Oils by Larry Day from April 8 through May 
3; Group Exhibition by Gerardo Belifiore, 
Daniel Cades, Ann T. Goodman, Edward R. 
Grove, Humbert Howard, Raphael Sabatini, 
Vita P. Solomon, Ben Solowey, Doris Staffel 
from April 10 through May 8; Oils and draw- 
ings by Martin Kaelin from April 29 through 
May 24; Contemporary porcelains by Luke 
and Rolland Leitzke from April 29 through 
May 24; Watercolors and caseins by Arthur 
Osver from May 6 through May 31; Oils and 
drawings by Fred Nagler May 6-May 31; 
"Todays Religious Art" from May 7 through 
May 31. 


Walter Baum Galleries, Main and Green Sts., 
Sellersville. Exhibition of paintings by 8. 
Gertrude Schell and Frances K. Shantz from 
April 15 through May 15. 


Arts and Crafts League of Delaware County, 
Media Branch of Delaware County National 
Bank, Baltimore Pike at South Ave., Media. 
Painting Exhibition from April 2 through 20. 
Media Courthouse Green; Clothesline Exhibi- 
tion of paintings and display of crafts on 
May 22. 


Lansdale Art League, Lansdale. 11th Annual 
Exhibition of paintings and sculpture at the 
York Ave. School, York and Mitchell Aves., 
Lansdale, from April 26th through May 2. 


Community Arts Center, Wallingford. An ex- 
hibition of contemporary Japanese wood-block 
prints from the collection of Richard Snyder, 
from April 5th. Exhibition of early American 


Decoration Class of Tole-ware and furniture 
on May 3. Festival of the Arts and Clothesline 
Exhibit on May 16 (rain date May 17). 


Wayne Art Center, 413 Maplewood Ave., 
Wayne. Wayne Annual Open Exhibit from 
April 12 through 25. Invitation Show in Oils 
from May 3 through 17. 


P. Grebe Rimmel Studio, 406 N. Lewis Road, 
Royersford. The expressionistic paintings of 
Margaret Millikin will be on exhibit during 
May. 


Red Door Gallery, 7944 Thouron Ave., Phila. 
Oils by A. Ronald Bechtle, prints by Edythe 
Ferris, and water colors by Mary B. Schuen- 
mann on exhibition from March 17 through 
April 19. 


The Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., Phila. An- 
nual international etching exhibition will be 
held from April 10. Selections from Print 
Club's permanent collection will be on exhibit 
from May 5 through 20. 


The Chancellor Room, 206 S. 13th St., Phila- 
delphia. Artists Exhibitions presented by Earl 
Gordon. One-man show by Martin Zipin open- 
ing April 4. From April 18th, Antonio and 
Edmund Martino, Patricia Mangione, Mitch 
Wagman, C. Ronald Bechtle, Sanford Green- 
berg, William Loos and Ruth Petlock ex- 
hibiting until May 16. Among other exhibitors 
opening May 16 through June 12, Humbert 
Howard. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville, N. J. 
Through April, paintings of B. J. O. Nordfeldt 
in Dining Room Gallery and collages, “Trees 
in the Snow’ by Jacques Kupfermann of 
Princeton. Through May, and joint exhibition 
in both galleries of George and Hilah Remailly. 


Woodmere Art Gallery, 9201 Germantown Ave. 
19th annual exhibition of oil paintings and 
sculpture. April 19 through May 10. 


Design Corner, 298 Levering Mill Road. Oils 
and prints by Marion Crawford. Also special 
print show in all techniques. Through May. 


Chester County Art Association, Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave., West Chester. Spring members 
show, April 19 through May 3; exhibition of 
children’s work by pupils of Katherine Seidle, 
April 19 through 26. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. Color woodeuts— Images of the Mass" 
by Peter Lipman-Wolf through April 18. 


Tyler School of Fine Arts, Beech and Penrose 
Ave. 13th annual exhibition through April 17. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Exhibition of paintings, 
graphics and sculpture by the Philadelphia 
Art Teachers’ Association, April 15 through 
May 6. 


Newman Contemporary Gallery, 1625 Walnut 
St. Recent paintings, drawings and gouaches 
by Morris Berd, through May 2. 


Da Vinci Art Alliance, Fleisher Art Memorial, 
719 Catherine St. 18th annual exhibition of 
oils and sculpture, May 2 through 16. 


The Plastic Club, 247 Camac St. “All Philadel- 
phia Show—Old and New," opening May 13. 


Allens Lane Art Center—Allens Lane & Mc- 
Callum St. Collectors show of prized posses- 
sions of members and friends of the center, 
Apr. 18 through 30. Art sale, Apr. 18 and 
19, offers for purchase original paintings and 
prints from the center's own collection. Also 
selection of jewelry and sculpture. Mrs. Morris 
Wenger and Irwin Bernstein will speak on the 
rewards of collecting on Apr. 19 at 3:30 p.m. 
and LeRoi Williams will show slides of paint- 
ings from the world's major museums on Apr. 
24 at 8:30 p.m. 


Norristown Art League—Logan Square, Norris- 


town. Clothes line art sale open to members 
and non-members. May 8 and 9 (rain date 
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May 15 and 16). 


Trenton State College—Trenton, N. J. Spring 
Festival of Arts, May 3-10. Series of lectures, 
recitals, concerts and displays of student and 
professional art work. 


Levittown Artists Association—Phila. National 
Bank, Levittown Shopping Center. Exhibit of 
members’ paintings. Apr. 18-24. 


Cheltenham Township Art Center—Ashbourne 
Rd. at Rowland, Cheltenham. 12th annual 
award exhibition through May 3. 


Philmont Country Club—Huntingdon Valley. 
Oils, watercolors, drawings, prints and designs 
(for fabrics, wallpaper and rugs) by Nathan 
Margolis. Through April. 


LECTURES 


Peggy Wood—The stage and screen actress 
will speak on “Personality in Acting” in 
Murphy Chapel, Ogontz campus of Penna. 
State University. Apr. 21 at 8 p.m. 


Mark Van Doren—The famous teacher and 
author will discuss “Poetry As Knowledge" in 
Murphy Chapel, Ogontz campus of Penna. 
State University. Apr. 28 at 7:15 p.m. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—Franklin Institute, 
21st and the Parkway. Apr. 16-30: Hold 
'Er Cowboy" with Francis Fel and Bobby 
Vernon and “Telling Stories" with Our 
Gang. May 1-15: "Love Riot" with Marie 
Dressler and the Keystone Cops and “The 
Lion and the Louse." Tues. through Fri., 2:00 
and 4:00; Sat., 1:00, 2:00, 3:00 and 4:00; 
Sun., 2:00, 3:00 and 4:00. 


Exceptional Films—Franklin Institute (side 
entrance), 21st and the Parkway. Apr. 30, 
May 1 and 2 at 8:20 p.m. “The Walls of 
Malapaga," with Jean Gabin and Isa Miranda; 
“Goya—The Disasters of War," seen through 
his savage series of lithographs; and Tall 
Tales,” with folk singers Burl Ives and Josh 
White. 


“South Seas Adventure“ —Cinerama spectacle. 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut Sts. Mon. 
through Thurs., 8:30; Fri. and Sat. 8:40; 
Sunday, 8:00; matinees Wed., 2:00; Sat. and 
Sun. 2:30. LOcust 4-3751. 


University Museum—34th and Spruce Sts. 
“Tula to Tulum” and ‘Maya Through the 
Ages,” Apr. 12; “The Titan,” (film study of 
Michelangelo), Apr. 19; and “Religious Arch- 
aeology,” “The Book and the Idol" and 
“Jerusalem, the Holy City,” Apr. 26. All 
showings at 3 p.m. EVergreen 6-1241. 


SPORTS 


Table Tennis Tournament—Big Brother Club, 
25 S. Van Pelt St. Second annual meet. Apr. 
19 at 1. p.m. 


Horseracing—Garden State Park, Camden. 
Spring meeting opens May 2, with daily races 
until May 30. Stake races: Valley Forge Handi- 
cap, May 2; Delaware Valley, May 9; Ran- 
cocas, May 13. 


Rowing—Schuylkill River below Girard Ave. 
Bridge. La Salle-Marietta, May 7 at 3:30 p.m.; 
‘Dad Vail Championship,” small college rowing 
championship, May 9. Trial heat at 10:30 a.m. 
and championship at 3 p.m. 


College Basketball—La Salle College field, 20th 
and Olney Ave. La Salle-West Chester, May 7; 
La Salle- Drexel, May 13. Games begin at 
3 p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Antique Sale—Veteran of Foreign Wars Build- 
ing, Starr St. at Washington Ave., Phoenixville. 
Luncheon served. Snack bar all day. Apr. 16- 
17, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Hobby Show—Gimbel’s Auditorium, 9th and 
Market Sts. Fifth annual event for senior citi- 
zens for the display of handiwork and collec- 
tions. Apr. 22 to 28. 
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Devon Day at Suburban Square—Suburban 
Square, Ardmore. County fair air will prevail 
about the square with booths, games for chil- 
dren, handicrafts for sale, bake sale. For the 
benefit of Bryn Mawr Hospital. Also, five per 
cent of the day's sales by merchants of the 
Suburban Square area will be given to the 
hospital. Apr. 25. 


Open House Day—New Hope, Pa. Ten houses 
and artists’ studios will be open to the public. 
Afternoon tea at the Solebury School. May 9. 


Germantown Week—May 11-17. Exhibits, fairs 
and musical events will highlight the 12th 
annual observance of this event. Tour of his- 
toric houses, May 16, 1 to 5 p.m. Wissa- 
hickon Horse Show, May 17. Art exhibit in 
Vernon House. Industrial] exhibit in German- 
town library. 


Lawn Fete—Lower Bucks County Hospital, 
Bristol. Amusements, musical program, booths 
and games. May 15 from 4 p.m. to $8 p.m. 
and May 16 from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Philadelphia Home Show—Commercial Museum, 
34th and Convention Ave. Exhibition of latest 
improvements in home development, sponsored 
by the Home Builders Assn. of Phila. and 
Suburbs. Apr. 13-18. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Hedgerow Theater—Rose Valley Road, Moylan. 
A. A. Milne's popular children's play, “Winnie 
the Pooh" will be presented May 9, 16 and 
23. LOwell 6-2482. 


"Today in Philadelphia" 


As a service to our readers, 
Bob Bradley goes over up-to- 


the-minute additions and last 
minute changes in the TRAVELER’S 
GuipE every Friday morning at 
8:25 on “Today in Philadelphia,” 
WRCV-TV on Channel 3. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, 
buffalo, predatory animals, birds, set in nat- 
ural habitats. Fossils through the ages. Live 
animal and insect demonstrations, including 
Elmer, scene-stealing Brazilian monkey. 2 p.m., 
Sat. 2 and 4 p.m., Sundays. Open weekdays 
10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. Adults, 50¢; 
childer, 25¢; group rates available. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave., Historical and cultural materials 
dating from 17th century Swedish settlement 
in America to the present. Permanent exhibits 
of costumes and craft of Sweden; extensive 
stock of literature on Swedish Americana. Open 
weekdays 10 to 5, free. Sat., Sun., and 
holidays 1 to 5, 25¢. 


Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu- 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic 
fish, giant squid, sharks and eels, and many 
other forms of animal and plant life. Open 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Phila- 
delphia history from Indian days to the pres- 
ent, including rare newspapers, posters, maga- 
zines, and folk exhibits of Americana. Open 
weekdays 9 to 5:00, and Sun. 2 to 5. 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th and Eastwick 
Sts. First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 
1728 by John Bartram, self-taught botanist. 
Trees from all over the world are planted here; 
the park was a favorite resort of Franklin and 
Washington. Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, 20th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Action exhibits which you 
operate. Play tic-tac-toe against an electronic 
brain; walk through the “human heart"; re- 
cord your voice; see man-made lightning. Open 


a distinguisbed botel 
in tbe beart of Pbiladelpbia 


SPRUCE ROOM 


Luncheon * Dinner 


SIR FRANCIS LOUNGE 


Cocktails 
Ample Parking 


1512 SPRUCE STREET 
Kingsley 5-0100 


B. B. LEIDER, Managing Director 
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jy. P dinner or entertaining. 
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/), BOOKBINDER'S 


125 WALNUT ST. 
SINCE 1865 
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HOmestead 9-6222 
On Rt. 23, 1/2 miles west of Rt. 100 


JIM BRADLEY'S 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men's lunch 

Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Gracious Dining 


in 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your ? 
bridge parties 

Banquet Facilities 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 
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Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


Kountry Tavern pF 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it's for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County's oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
— T. Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


Fillmore 8-2474 


Wai 


Aub 


Washington Crossing Inn 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 

Dinner Buffet-—Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet —Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 


Maler for a party... or for the family. 
The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 


through our roof Cocktails 


Air-Conditioned Open every day 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


weekdays, except Mon., 12 to 5, and Sat. 10 
to 5. 


Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, au- 
thentically furnished, 18th century home of 
the woman commissioned by Congress to make 
the first American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. Originally the Old Customs House, this 
building now contains an interesting collection 
of German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 


City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower (latter 
is closed weekends till spring). The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers ex- 
cellent view of Greater Philadelphia. Open 
9 to 4:30. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and 
Arch Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and 
other Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. 
Seven signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, including Franklin, are buried in the 
church yard. Open daily 9 to 5. 


Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Panorama of Philadelphia today and plan 
for 1984. Exhibits of American and foreign 
commerce and culture. 1959 Philadelphia 
Home Show will be held April 13-18. Current 
event from April 11th through May 8th: 
Exhibit of press photography, and old and 
new press photographic equipment, by Press 
Photographers Assoc. of Phila. Open weekdays 
10 to 5, Tues. until 10 p.m., and weekends 
1 to 5 


Elfreth’s Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north 
of Arch St. One of the nation’s oldest streets, 
quaint and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses 
dating back to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horse- 
back riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green 
Inn (along the Wissahickon Creek at upper 
end of the park). 


Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
(20th St. on Franklin Pkwy.). “Sky tours,” 
with lectures on the stars and planets. April’s 
program: Saturn.“ Lectures at 3 every day 
except Mon., and at 8 p.m. on Wed. and Fri. 


Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The 
oldest church in the city, built in 1700. Also 
known as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. 
Open daily 9 to 5. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Lo- 
cust St. Many personal possessions of Penn, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Washington; also rare 
books and manuscripts, and paintings by early 
American artists. Open Mon 1 to 5, and Tues. 
through Fri. 9 to 5. 


Independence National Historical Park, com- 
prising approximately five city blocks, is now 
in process of restoration. Focal point of this 
project is Independence Hall, the handsome yet 
unpretentious birthplace of our Constitution 
and home of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, 
first capitol of the United States and Car- 
penter’s Hall, meeting place of the first Con- 
tinental Congress. Buildings and information 
center at 6th and Chestnut Sts. are open 
daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont 
Ave. Structure patterned after 17th century 
models, with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, 
and waterfall (open all winter). Open week- 
days, except Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5 
Admission, 25¢. 


Museum of Art, 25th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Newly opened Decorative Arts wing has exhibits 
of rare American furniture, silver, and china. 
Collections of modern, medieval, and renais- 
sance art; European and American period 
rooms; Gothic chapel, and Indian temple. Open 
daily 9 to 5. 


Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Primarily American art, with 
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variety of contemporary works. Exhibitions of 
paintings, sculpture and graphic arts. Open 
Tues. through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun 1 to 5. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. 
This was the first hospital in the United 
States, founded in 1751 through the efforts of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used 
by Philadelphia’s first mayor. Now restored 
and open daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 


Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Collection of recasts and original sculpture 
of Auguste Rodin is second only to that in 
France. Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, community relations dept., 
arranges conducted tours. For parties of five 
or more, call PE 5-9320. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce 
St. below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal 
Tombs of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian 
mummy, and other displays, many collected 
during expeditions by the museum’s staff. Also 
free film and concert programs. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. 
Historic flagship of the Spanish-American War. 
Also carried America’s first Unknown Soldier 
home from Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open 
Tues. through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 
6. Adults, 50¢; children, 25¢ (those under 
six, free). 


Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in 
natural surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; 
see colorful exotic birds, temperamental llamas, 
members of nearly extinct mammalian species. 
Open daily 10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children, 25¢. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker,“ 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) during his life-long research in 
ethnic anthropology. Also a treasure house 
of source material on history of this area. 
Open weekdays 9 to 5, and Sun. 1:30 to 5:30. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses 
Dr. Mercer’s private art and antique collec- 
tions. The building itself is worth seeing for 
its unusual architectural design. 

Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill 
Museum. Displays ceramics made by a secret 
process handed down by word of mouth from 
one generation to the next. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens 
of William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. 
Open daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 50¢; children 
under 12, free. 


Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Linclon Highway, 
Langhorne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 
exotic animals (llamas to peacocks) to play 
with in open, wooded area. All animals are 
well trained and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m. 
till dusk. Adults, 50¢, children 25¢. SKyline 
7-2773. 

Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 32 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton’s crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman’s Hill 
marks spot where lookouts were stationed. 
Open weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, 
Pawling Rd., Audubon, near Valley Forge. 
The first home of John James Audubon, fa- 
mous naturalist, in this country was Mill Brook, 
now restored. Open daily 10 to 5. 


Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge 
interchange on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of 
Washington’s winter encampment during 1777- 
78. Over 2,000 acres, with picnic grove near 
Fort Hunter and observation tower at Mt. 
Joy. Also includes: 

Washington’s Headquarters, built in 1758, 
containing numerous relics and furniture. 

Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped 
and listened to the National Carillon. 


Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion. Buten’s collection of more than 3,000 
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items from the Wedgewood potteries—1759 to 
the present. Open Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 
2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds 
Ford. Restored headquarters of Washington 
and Lafayette; furnishings of Revolutionary 
period. Open Fri., Sat., and Sun.—noon to 
sundown. 


1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester 
Wilmington Pike, !4 mile south of Dilworth- 
town. Magnificently restored early American 
house. Open Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; 
closed holidays. Admission 50¢. Call OWen 
6-4755 to arrange for guides. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and museum 
with excellent collections of articles of local 
origin. Open Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and 


Wed. evening 7 to 9. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat 
lack St., West Chester. Beautifully restored 
home, furnished with authentic examples of 
classic and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society. Open Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat. 2 to 5. Admission 50¢. Call OWen 
6-4755 to arrange for guides. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 
Market St., Chester. Library and museum 
containing interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandy- 
wine, Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial 
industry along the Brandywine in dioramas 
and models. Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 


to 4:30, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Arboretum and flower gardens, Italian water 
garden with beautiful fountain and pools. Open 
air theater for summer productions, with un- 
usual water curtain and stage fountains. Large 
conservatory with 3% acres under glass de- 
voted to outstanding floral displays through- 
out the year. Open every day 11 to 5. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for future inclusion. 


Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys 
local option. All restaurants are open for both 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


** Closed Monday 
*See advertisements in adjoining columns. 


* 


* Closed Sunday 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to 
relax after theater. RIttenhouse 6-3000. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. World 
famous chefs at their continental best make 
the beautifully decorated main dining room 
one of the more enjoyable places for lunch 
or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the 
ever-changing panorama in the Square from 
the Cocktail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent 
martini. KIngsley 5-0300.* 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. It's hard 
to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with any 
request . . . frogs' legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also 
superbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. 
Any meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cock- 
tail lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot 
after a busy day. KIngsley 6-1100. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. RIttenhouse 6-9300. 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 


MELROSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 
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TRAVEL TIP 


from 


2 : 


renowned author of "Temple Fielding's 
Selective Shopping Guide to Europe” 


“I’ve sipped and sampled 
liquors over the world. 
I'll still take America's 
straight bourbon— and 
above all, Old Hickory. 
It's the best friend ice 
ever had." 


OLD HICKORY 


America is swinging to Bourbon 
—and the choice is Old Hickory! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + 86 PROOF 
OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS CO., PHILA., PA. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE INN 
NEW HOPE * PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPERB 
FACILITIES for 
DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE BISTRO 
For cocktails and snacks in a gay 
Parisian setting before and after the 
theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 


Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 


POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 
RENDEZVOUS BAR 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 
THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served, 
FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 


Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tradition, the 
famous Stratford Garden features an excellent 
cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Bellevue and 
Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items from 
an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the supper hour. The popular Hunt 
Room Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. 
Delicious hot and cold hors d'oeuvres in the 
sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge. PEnny- 
packer 5-0700. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent 
variety of dishes at all times. Let Marcel 
make suggestions. In the Garden Terrace, an 
all-you-can-eat special on weekdays—Mon. and 
Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and Thurs., Smorgas- 
bord, and Fri. Seafood and Newburg or beef- 
steak. The Restaurant on the Mall serves good 
food at reasonable prices. WAlnut 2-8600. 


Chancellor Hall Hotel, 13th and Chancellor Sts. 
Chancellor Room features continental and 
Chinese cuisine. The latest night life phe- 
nomena: Stereo, Hi-Fi LP's for patrons' listen- 
ing pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. PEnny- 
packer 5-5811. 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in 
the Spruce Room, known for its planked steak, 
old wines and French specialties. The Sir 
Francis Cocktail Lounge* is distinctive, with 
low lights and quiet atmosphere. Organ music 
nightly. KIngsley 5-0100.* 


Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House 
is a busy noontime spot, with a really good 
Lindy-type menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, 
hot and cold roast beef sandwiches. Either 
lunch or dinner is well-prepared in the main 
Essex Dining Room. Both rooms are closed 
Sat. and Sun. LOcust 7-6300. 


Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Penn campus, 
this is quite a popular spot with the college 
crowd—very lively and gay. The Dining Room 
closes at 9 p.m. and is open Sunday. The 
Persian Room* is open until 1 a.m. . . . fea- 
tures Tonio Cortese Trio. Dancing 9-1. The 
Chess Bar is a famous West Philadelphia meet- 
ing place. EVergreen 6-9000. 


Sheraton, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. 
Philadelphia's newest  hostelry. The Cafe 
Careme* is French and very elegant . 
dinner music and dancing with the Dave 
Stanley Trio nightly. Cheshire Cheese Chop 
House has a marvelous tankard-and-ale at- 
mosphere, and is “for-men-only” until 2:30. 
Piano ramblings here in the evenings. Cock- 
tails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. LOcust 8-3300. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. The cheerful 
and attractive Sylvania Dining Room serves 
good, down-to-earth food, has just initiated a 
nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to appeal 
to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime sirloin 
steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* a 
pleasant cocktailing spot. PEnnypacker 5-7200. 


Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popular with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate 
fine food. The Warwick Room* features danc- 
ing to Colombo Cortese's dance band until 
April 11; Fred Shimmer's Band takes over 
after that date. Embassy Room has the con- 
tinental air. Try their justly famous shrimp 
lamaze. Men take over the Coach Room* bar 
until 7 p.m. except on Fri. and Sat. PEnny- 
packer 5-3800. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy* 1511 Locust St. A cozy and 
intimate room hiding behind a rather formal 
name. Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine. 
Mario Mira and Hilda Simmons entertain 
warmly at double pianos during this breezy 
month of March. Call Mr. King for reserva- 
tions. PEnnypacker 5-5305. 


Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. Good food, 
danceable music and an offering of really 
good night club talent all make this one of 
the better night spots in the area. April 15, 
Carmen Cavallero; April 29-May 9, Shelby 
Berman; May 11-28, Joey Bishop. PEnny- 
packer 5-1511. 


The Latin Casino, 1309 Walnut St. Chinese 
and American fare combined with top-notch 
entertainment. April 13-18, Domenigo Modugno, 


Ford and Hines; April 20-25, Elaine May and 
Mike Nichols; April 27-May 2, Les Paul and 
Mary Ford, Bel-Vel; May 4-9, Lionel Hampton 
and Band; May 11-16, Tommy Sands and Allen 
King. Call Barney for reservations. KIngsley 
5-3313. 


C'est la Vie*, 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment. French cuisine the 
specialty—Chinese fare an added attraction on 
Wednesdays. Quiet piano and guitar in the 
Lounge Bar. KIngsley 6-1418. 


Saxony*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he’ll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wenderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. MArket 7-6175. 


Capri*, 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese special- 
ties. Try the Sportsman's Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular. KIngsley 5-1920. 


L'Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. LOcust 7-9690. 


Three Three's*, 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Located on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
with work of local artists. PEnnypacker 5-0667. 


Helen Sigel Wilson's*, 1523 Walnut St. Inti- 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America’s leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. LOcust 7-0261. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate. A favorite with the theater 
crowd. A good dinner spot with superior steaks. 
Reservations advisable. KIngsley 5-9805. 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department, (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely meal. LOcust 7-2140. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. WAlnut 57027 K* 


Arthur's Steak House, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for “rare” and 
"medium" are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 a.m. MArket 7-8628. 


Frankie Bradley's, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie's good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. KIngsley 5-4350. 


Lew Tendler's, 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters 
for the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks, 
and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. PEnnypacker 5-1802. 


Jesse's, 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. LOcust 7-8868. 


Tarello's, 1621 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor's 
meat ravioli, delicious! LOcust 7-9001. 


Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. KIngsley 5-5281. 


Russian Inn, 1233 Locust St. Kasha, blintzes, 
borscht, other Old World dishes and American 
cuisine in the haunt of the New York and 
Hollywood stars. Charming Russian atmos- 
phere. Established 36 years. KIngsley 5-4423.* 


Stouffer's, Penn Center, 16th and Pennsyl- 
vania Blvd. American antiques have been 
used to furnish the elegant rooms; Fairmount, 
Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack Room, Time 
Counter, Greene Countrie North and South. 
Open every day but Sunday, 7:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. LOcust 8-5985. 
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Kelly’s, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since the 
early 1900’s. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. LOcust 7-8398. 


Hespe's*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. LOcust 7-8463. 


Benny the Bum’s*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. KIngsley 6-2208. 


Shoyer's, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It’s noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
MArket 7-8800. 


Bookbinder’s Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab meat, Lobster Coleman, and ‘‘Booky’s 
Baked Crab" are ‘musts’ for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. KIngsley 5-0184. 


1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. LOcust 7-1011. 


Donoghue’s*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of “history was made here.” Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb chops. 
Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. GRanite 2-9704. 


P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food. Open till 2 a.m. WAlnut 5-6633. 


The Prime Rib, 14 S. 15th St. As the name 
would indicate, here is the place for excellent 
prime ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every 
day ’til 1 a.m. Sun. until 10. Good bar. 
Rittenhouse 6-4144.* 


Algiers*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. LOcust 4-4750. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet’s heaven. WAlnut 5-2772. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia’s skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. GRanite 3-8200. 


Black Horse Tavern*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right” roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri., and Sat. GReenwood 3-4410. 


Fisher's, 3545 N. Broad St. Popular seafood 
house in North Philadelphia. Only place we 
know where you can get nine kinds of seafood 
on one platter. Beer only. RAdeliff 5-7591. 


Beck's on the Boulevard*, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. Mlchigan 4-9535. 


Bradley Country Tavern, Rte. 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, 
country atmosphere. Crab meat-stuffed jumbo 
shrimp a specialty. DEvonshire 2-7575.* 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532, New- 
town. À touch of old Colonial elegance in this 
modern world. Southern fried chicken a 
specialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable 
pecan pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. 
Buffet dinner Wed. and Thurs. WOrth 8-3888.* 


Temperance House, Newtown. Really good home- 
style meals are served here and have been, 
since Colonial days. "Beer only" is the rule 
in their pleasant Grille Room. WOrth 8-3341.* 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection Rtes. 532 and 
413, Newtown. Famous for that marvelous 
homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice place 
to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
Worth 8-3771.* 
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River's Edge 
DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Vy block off Rt. 202 Export 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


Ww 
p Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's "STELLA DALLAS," 
River-front room available gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
for Parties and Receptions that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Li for il 
Late Snacks and PI tn. LEN eth 
Stag Bar 
Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons @ Dinners @ Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


ies aes 
INDIAN ROCK HOTEL 


Charm and seclusion before the 
roaring fireplace, for a new de- 
light in dining pleasure. 


Luncheon 
Dinner 


MA COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Sunday 12 "til 8 eg food 3 taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. tering to weddings, 
Mixed perd dp hic apt d banquets, business and 8 affairs. s 
Banquets, Parties and Wedding Parties Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 
114 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 

RIVER RD., UPPER BLACK EDDY Specializing in 
Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 


Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 


Spring By 
the Delaware 


Superb meals and a delightful atmos- 
phere await you 5. this picturesque 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


LUNCH—COCKTAILS—DINNER 


Jean Loper at the Piano Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


We're open every day but Christmas 
Day 
Facilities for parties and banquets 


Not just another restaurant, but 


a famous dining landmark on the 
canal. The food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're 
closed). 


ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


Su» BLACK 
PED BASS 
A HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Dine in this historic old Inn 


originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquel facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


RUSSIAN INN 


“The Inn” 
1233 Locust Street 


Philadelphia's Most Interesting 
— Theatre — Restaurant 


Luncheon—Dinner—Theatre Supper 


Specializing in 

Old World | International & 
Atmosphere American Cuisine 
KIngsley 5-4423 Est. 36 years 


SUE & HARRY STOLWEIN 


HANEY’S on the hill 


The Restaurant With The Country Club 
Atmosphere 


All food cooked to order. Enjoy Bucks County's 
finest panorama of the Delaware River Valley. 


Consult us For reservations, call 
regarding your Yukon 2-8782 
BANQUETS— UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 
PRIVATE Follow sign 14% mile off 
PARTIES AND Rt. #32 or turn Right off 
WEDDING Rt. #611 at Revere 
RECEPTIONS. —Closed Sunday 


qe GWYNEDD, PA. Das 
1 Wm. Penn Inn F 


Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 


Ga Phone OXbow 9-4684 "5b 
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Buck Hotel*, Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Since 1735, 
one of the most famous eating places in the 
area. Call John in advance to order their un- 
usual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ELmwood 7-1125.* 


Washington Crossing Inn**, Rte. 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. An excellent restaurant where 
you can enjoy braised spare ribs before a 
roaring fire. The food is equally good in the 
formal dining rooms or in the original old 
kitchen. HYatt 3-6677.* 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Simple, good food at all times and interesting 
late snacks and platters. Enjoy the John 
Foster murals in the Windsock Lounge. The 
historic Stag Bar is one of the few of its 
kind left. Worth 8-8981.* 


Old Anchor Inn, Rte. 413 at the intersection 
of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve 
on their roast beef or homemade cheese-cake. 
Terrace and Hunt rooms available for large 
groups. LYnwood 8-7469. 


Jack Hansen's Inn*, West Trenton Ave., Mor- 
risville. Unusually good food cooked to your 
order. Background music in the Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge. CYpress 5-5179. 


Rock Run, Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, 
near Morrisville. A new and luxurious supper 
club, featuring fine food, soft lights and softer 
music. Excellent bar, and large banquet facili- 
ties. Dance to soft music of Kurt Weiler Trio 
every weekend. CYpress 5-2200.* 


Jerry's, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheese- 
cake is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, 
too. 


Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in 
the evening for a late snack, good food at all 
times. Fine array to choose from at the new 
Sunday buffet. Jean Loper at the piano every 
evening. Bar. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A 
connoisseur's delicatessen department, serving 
the best corned beef sandwiches within the 
area. Enjoy good food in the new dining 
room, The Lodge. WIndsor 6-9839. 


Pennsbury Inn*, Bordenstown and Ferry Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. Always good food in 
the Candielight Dining Room. Try the new 
Wednesday buffet. CYpress 5-5984. 


Dutch's Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
24 hours a day, every day. Good country food 
and fast, competent service for the hungry 
wayfarer. OSborne 5-1570. 


Warrington Inn**, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for 
private parties. Vincent will give you a cordial 
welcome. DIamond 3-0210.* 


Bill Dino's Fireside Inn, Rte. 263, Hatboro. 
Delicious scampi and lasagna. A good spot 
for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended bar, 
loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tuesdays. 
OSborne 5-9893.* 


Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County's old favorites, flourishing under new 
management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. 
Flilmore 8-2474.* 


Bucks County Inn, 60 N. Main St., Doylestown. 
Now under management of Jack and Lois Mor- 
gan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at "the Inn with an atmosphere." 


Country Side Inn*, Rte. 611, 1½ mi. N. of 
Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn 
specializing in authentic Sauerbraten (hard to 
find these days), pot rast, and potato pan- 
cakes. Good cocktails served. Flllmore 8-9301.* 


Conti Inn*, Cross Keys. Famous and historic 
inn, having no trouble living up to its excel- 
lent reputation today. Try Walter’s Caesar 
salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a warm 
greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. Flilmore 8-9364.* 


Playhouse Inn*, New Hope. Nationally famous, 
ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer's 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing 


DRESSER 


MAKE LAMBERTVILLE HOUSE 
YOUR DESTINATION for genuine old 
country hotel food and refreshment. 
Your out-of-town guesis will be charmed. If 
you've ever yearned to own fine prints, 
Clarence Sherdon’s exhibit this month will 
delight you. Serving 11:30 A. M. to 1 A. M. 
daily. Sundays to 8 P. M. Duncan Hines, Cue 
& Gourmet approved. 


B 1 
Cocktail 


Est. 1812 


Lambertville House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 
Worth 8-3341 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


CLOSED 
MONDAYS 


9466969666666 HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner. 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week” 
Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 


Superb 
served 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


Open Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 
BREAKFAST-LUNCH-DINNER 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 
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EN Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Private Rooms for Parties 


DINNERS: Weekdays 12-2:30, 5-9 
Saturdays 12 noon to 9:30 
Sundays 12 noon to 8:30 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
(Sunday 12 noon to 8:30) 


Landwehr's 


RESTAURANT 
Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Scudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Telephone TUxedo 2-0303 


Fora 
Delightful Vacation 


Visit famed Hotel Hershey. 
new swimming pool . . . horse- 
back riding . . . golf on cham- 
pionship courses . . . stroll in 
colorful Hershey Gardens 
dine on farm-fresh food. 


Hal Healey 


. EC 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
| mile North of Hatboro 


ROCK RUN, 


SERVING LUNCH, DINNER 
LATE EVENING SNACKS 
BANQUET FACILITIES FOR 500 
Where Rte. 13 crosses Rte. 1, 
just south of Morrisville, Pa. 
CYpress 5-2200 


s 


LATZ OWNERSHIP 


y 
l 


Ationtic City’s Oldest Steak House 


| 
| 
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Fri. and Sat. evenings. A most convivial 
atmosphere in the bar. VOlunteer 2-2035.% 


Tow Path House**, New Hope. Down the 
stairs, beside the canal, to dine beside the 
glowing fireplace. Unusually good food, excel- 


lent cocktails, and a delightful atmosphere. 
Volunteer 2-2784.% 
Logan Inn*, New Hope. Picturesque old 


country inn with a friendly, informal and well- 
tended bar. The emphasis is on comfort and 
hearty cooking for the local citizenry and 
travelers alike. VOlunteer 2-2789. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop**, New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss dishes prepared by host, Albert. The 
onion soup is a meal in itself, and the home- 
made chocolate cake is better than ever. 
VOlunteer 2-5426. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to per- 
fection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room down- 
stairs, with antique bar once used in Maxim's 
in Paris. AXtel 7-3071.* 


Volare's*, Rte. West of New Hope. Dinner and 
late snacks, home-style and more than palat- 
able. Just reopened with new decor . . . the 
same good lobster tails and salads. 


The Cartwheel Inn*, Rte. 202, New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard, European service with an 
extra flourish. Everything done to order 
anything ordered is well-worth the short wait. 
Small bar downstairs. VOlunteer 2-2182.* 


Stone Manor House*, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. PYramid 4-7883. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd., between Centre 
Bridge and Lumberville. Warm and inviting 
before the open fire places in any one of the 
three dining rooms. Good food, marvelous hot 
homemade breads and pastries, and a soothing 
waterfall. AXtel 7-8985. 


Meyer’s Restaurant, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
KEystone 6-4422. 


Benetz Inn**, Quakertown. The byword here 
is “A good meal at any time.” The sur- 
roundings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
KEystone $-6315. 


Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 
diners from miles around, famous for its 
excellent food for either a long leisurely dinner 
or a quick meal. Organ music in the attrac- 
tive bar. KEystone 6-4375. 


Delaware Oaks**, Riegelsville. Fine food with 
a continental flavor. The family will appreciate 
the excellent sauerbraten. Rlegelsville 3-9094. 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the 
turn of the century, still serving the same fine 
food. Country hams from nearby farms, home- 
baked cakes and pies. FErndale 2-5511. 


Pipersville Inn**, Pipersville. Good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking served in a home-type atmosphere 
by the famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 
ROger 6-8540. 


Four Winds Tavern**, Rte. 611, Revere, N. 
of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on good 
steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. 


Perosa Inn**, Line Lexington. For pleasant 
and enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti 
and clams or meat balls; try this restaurant. 


Goldie’s Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef 
pot pie a treat. CHerry 9-3686. 


Indian Rock Hotel, River Road, Upper Black 
Eddy. A charming and secluded spot for good 


dining, excellent drinks. Dancing on Sat. 
nights. Open 'til 2 a.m. Upper Black Eddy 
5-5767% 


Haney’s on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, % mi. 
off Rte. 32. The most enormous servings of 
really good food. Delicious homemade blue- 
berry muffins, tender ham and turkey. Breath- 
taking view of the Jersey Palisades across the 
Delaware. Upper Black Eddy 5-8782.* 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Yorktown Inn*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 


WHITPAIN INN 


HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CROPS = 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


ROSLYN 
GARDENS: 


* 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 
Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 
Lunch 11:30 A.M. to2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M 
on. Join us for “Shrimp Night™ every Thurs- 


day . . .enjoy our entertainment Friday nights 
til 2 A.M. and Saturday nights ‘til 1 A.M 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 Roslyn, Pa. 


Cen fuc 


at Haddonfield Rd. 
Delaware Township, N. J. 
103 air-conditioned rooms with 110 more 
being built. Famed restaurant & cocktail 
lounge. 7 meeting rooms, parking for 
600 cars. Swimming pool. NOrmandy / ) 4 
2-7200. Write for brochure. 


Fred R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mor. 


LUNCHEON 
11 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
DINNER 


SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 
Closed Sunday 

611 - Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-0210 


Route 
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YOU'LL BE HAPPIER 


with a 
Central-Penn Personal Loan. 
Call us. LO 4-3900 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


19 Conveniently located offices 


Philadelphia « Bucks County 
Montgomery County 
Phone LOcust 4-3900 


Member F. D. l. C. Member Federal Reserve System 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 200 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 


upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 
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wedding parties and banquets, or for danc- 
ing Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Swier a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. TUrner 7-2656. 


Jos. Donnolo's Fort Side Inn—‘Where 73 
Crosses 309," Whitemarsh. Superb food in an 
unusual atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. 
Live lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to 
their own tank . . . the only one in the area. 
Facilities for private parties and banquets. 
Open 7 days. Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Mitchell 6-7030. 


General De Kalb Inn*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. BRandywine 2-1620. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil- 
lacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. MItchell 6-2981. 


Cross Roads Motel, Rte. 202, 3 miles north 
of Norristown. Prices on the high side but 
so is the quality of the food. Driftwood 
Room*, open till 10 p.m. has a four piece 
combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. nights. 
BRoadway 9-1250. 


Kaufman House, Sumneytown Pike, Sumney- 
town. The unusual is a daily occurrence in this 
charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast raccoon, 
rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different 
countries an added attraction. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues., 
Wed. and Thurs. dinner and Mon. and Fri. 
luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 p.m. Mighty good 
food. HUxley 9-9515. 


Casa Conti**, Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. TUrner 4-4448. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your difficulty is 
to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. Mltchell 6-1611. 


Blue Bell Inn**, on Rte. 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. MItchell 6-9954. 


Blue Horse Tavern, Rte 73, Blue Bell. Frank 
and Eddie’s attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, fine martinis. MItchell 6-9984. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. MItchell 6-1330. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes. 
Shiskebab and seafood are suggested when 
you dine at this charming place, built in 1685. 
Call Archie for reservations. MItchell $-1997. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 
this a popular spot. TUrner 4-9217. 


Crossroads Tavern*, Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest’s selection his personal supervision. 
He specializes in delectable French items. 
MUrray 8-2348. 


Whitpain Inn, Center Square. Rte. 73 (% 
mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 309). 
Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms 
for small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m., 
Reservations. MItchell 6-2425.* 


The School Inn, Rte. 309, north of Ambler. 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. ULysses 5-4350.* 


Old Mill**, Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat- 
boro. In this old mill, new management is 
serving outstanding food highlighted by its 
steaks and fried chicken. OSborne 5-9919. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains 


of organ music in the background at dinner 
time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
TUrner 4-1679.* 


William Penn Inn, Rte. 202 at Sumneytown 
Pike, Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for 
lunch and dinner. Specialty of the house— 
Snapper Soup. Your favorite drink at the 
Curly Maple Bar. Banquet accommodations 40 
to 400 in the Coach and Carriage Rooms. 
OXbow 9-4684.% 


Sauter's Inn, Philmont and Pine Roads, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa. Newly opened. Features 
dinners by candlelight. Soft background music. 
Open for luncheon, Cocktail bar. Wllson 7- 
9414. 


Valley Inn, 737 Huntingdon Pike, Rockledge. 
Stuffed lobster tails and steaks are a specialty 
in this relaxed Early American atmosphere. 
Fireplaces and interesting pictures abound in 
this 200-year-old inn. Quartet for dancing, 
Wed., Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion 
show on Fri, from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open 
Sundays from noon until 8 p.m. Pllgrim 
2-8400. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been 
Bill Everhart's strong point for the past 25 
years. Roast beef, steaks and seafood are 
specialties. Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. 
MOhawk 4-3002. 


Charlie Hess’*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as 
well. Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie 
will make you welcome. MOhawk 4-9167. 


The Cynwyd*, 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
"that" thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer intimate lighting. MOhawk 4-9116. 


Langerman's, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. 
A fascinating Polynesian and Chinese after- 
dinner menu, and an extraordinary drink list 
well-worth looking into. All the lobster tails 
you can eat Tuesday nights. MOhawk 4-0128. 


Weber’s, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. MOhawk 4-2474. 


General Wayne Inn*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King's orchestra. MOhawk 4-5125. 


Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested. MIdway 2-8883. 


Stouffer's, Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food. New Lamplight 
Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows 
Friday noon, fall and winter. MIdway 9-1560. 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord**, Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. MIdway 2-4360. 


Chateau Colotte*, Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 to closing. MId- 
way 2-1050. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations. 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Morris Ave. Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families, stop by 
for a snack or a meal in this dignified old 
mansion on the campus. Home made rolls and 
pastry delicious. LAwrence 5-0386. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
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groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
midnight daily. LAwrence 5-3260. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
in the spacious cocktail room. MIdway 2-0947. 


orsatti's Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. LAwrence 5-5766. 


Covered Wagon Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. MUrray 8-1169. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-panelled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. MUrray 8-5640. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for dessert. Kitchen open til mid- 
night. Paoli 4250. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 1796. Dinners 11 p.m. FOxcroft 3-6213. 


Lenape Inn,* Rt. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail in this charming, quiet place, 
across the road from Lenape Amusement Park. 
The prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs. 
Carey is your hostess. SWinburne 3-1418. 


Christy's Glen Mills, where Rte. 1 crosses 202. 
At the hub where travelers from Wilming- 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended. GLenview 9-2471. 


Chadds Ford Hotel,* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1735. Dinner, 
5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages” really means every 
kind of drink, according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. MAin 8-2611. 


The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family .for 
chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable din- 
ing room. "Ye Old Tap Garden" barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where you 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. One 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. EXport 9-0171. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
ANdrews 9-0927. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty. Reservations advisable, espe- 
cially Saturday night. WEllington 3-8943. 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23, 1% miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. 
Expensive. HOmestead 9-6222.* 


Kimberton Tavern,** Kimberton Rd. 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 
served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 
1 to 7:30. WEllington 3-8148. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Walber's en the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 
Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. LEhigh 4-9531. 
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BETTER GARDENS 
MORE BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 
WITH LESS WORK! 


Planet Jr. 
2 
ime- SUPER TUFFY | 


is sturdy and compact. Its 114 H.P. unit 
is geared low for utmost power, ease of 
operation. Does all types of outdoor work 
quickly, efficiently. Works with 
many attachments. 


New Planetiller? MODEL O, 3 hp. 


A sensational new lawn and garden aid. 
Prepares the soil for planting in one 
pass, keeps it weed free. Tills and digs 
around vegetables, shrubs and flower 
beds. The power tool for every back- 
yard gardener, commercial grower, 
landscape gardener, and rental agency. 


NEW PLANET JR. SUPERIDER 


saves you hours of time, labor, money on upkeep of 
gardens and lawns AND... you ride as you work. 
Superider spreads seed and fertilizer, handles heavy 
loads and gang mowers with ease—costs 
surprisingly little. Present Super Tuffy owners can 
convert to Superider at low cost. 


PLANET JR. HAND TOOLS 


do every job because there's one for each 
specific job. All are expertly designed for 
efficiency, convenience, economy. 
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Double Wheel Hoe Jiffy Seeder Grass Edger Garden Plow 


Sic 


Single Wheel Hoe Fertilizer Spreader 


Write for details today ! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO,, Inc. 
` 8435 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


. . . Every Thing Wonderful We Have is for You. An open door to 
the treasures of the world in Home Furnishing, Wallpaper and Decora- 
tion. "Diament-decorate" your home . . . there's a difference! 


A L Le eae & aA 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Spread Eagle Mansion 1700 Old York Rd.34 E. 53rd 
Strafford, Pa. Abington, Pa. New York. N. Y; 
MUrray 8-9090 OLdfield 9-0990 PLaza 3-5455 


1515 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
KIngsley 5-3870 


Country Crafters ,  Furniture— Pic 
CN Decorative Accessories Ñ 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions MM 


Gifs of dislinclion from for places 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 5 
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HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH 


q 


n Perfection of 
lended Seoteh Whisky 


In Life... 
experience 
is the great 
teacher 

In Scotch... 
Teacher's 
is the great 
experience 


86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Schieffelin® & Co., New York 
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Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you're a stranger, 
and order baked lump crab meat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation too. They're 
good! Organ music nightly. CHester 3-8498. 


The Falcon House, 525 West Chester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
etc. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. HIIItop 6-1066. 


Lamb Tavern,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. KIngswood 3-2661. 


Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. 
Good meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet 
room with its own bar for parties. Plank 
steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reser- 
vations. KIngswood 4-1230. 


Fisher's, West Chester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. ELgin 6-4460. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4 p.m. 
Children's platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. SUnset 9-9112. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. 
A favorite family eating place specializing in 
charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has the right 
touch with her home-baked pies. LOwell 6-1280. 


D'Ignazio's Towne House, 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
lunch and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and 
Sat. evenings. LOwell 6-6141. 


The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton Lake Rd. 
Water wheel runs constantly in this old mill, 
built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. 
Upperman’s home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip. GLobe 9-2140. 


Brooks’ Restaurant and Club Del-Rio, W. 
Chester Pike and Eagle Rd., Manoa. Seafood 
restaurant. Unusual chef's special is the broiled 
seafood platter. Banquet facilities in Club. 
Restaurant closed on Mon. Hilltop 6-9830. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge, Lambertville. Radio's ‘Stella 
Dallas" greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 
waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food and American favorites. EXport 7-0897.* 


Gracious outdoor living... 


We have built ex- — 
tensive outdoor fa- 
cilities for your 
relaxation and 
pleasure. Now you 
will have the en- 
joyment of a spa- 
cious swimming 
pool with adjoining 
dining and loung- 
ing areas. Lounge 
in beach attire on 
our new sundeck 
where you get a 
magnificent view 
of the beach and 
ocean activities. 


F Marlborough-Blenbeim 


On the Boardwalk- 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating, 
Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. EXport 4-7854. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night's buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks in the Oyster Bar. WAlnut 1-7500. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. EXport 7-0202.* 


Colligan's Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inspecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr's Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be- 
low Washington's Crossing. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri- 
vate parties. TUxedo 2-0303.* 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur's delight. WAlnut 4-5200. 


Cahill’s Restaurant, River Rd. near Yardley 
bridge. Delicious buffet luncheon on Mon. 
through Fri. Famous for steaks and chops. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. evenings, and unusual 
gypsy music with your Sunday dinner. 
TUxedo 2-0961. 


Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean 
prime). Cocktails with Sunday dinner. 
NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Cherry Hill Inn, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. 
Rooms. NOrmandy 2-7200.* 


Cinelli's Country House, Merchantville, N. J., 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open 
daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a per- 
fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and 
steaks are featured. NOrmandy 6-2900. 


The Pub, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al- 
ways a real treat. Giant cocktails and high- 
balls are a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
every day. WAlnut 5-4480. 


Red Hill Inn, Rtes. 30 and 73, Pennsauken. 
"Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late snacks 
and good drinks taking second place to a su- 
perior entertainment schedule which changes 
weekly. Reservations advisable. NOrmandy 2- 
9840. 


Twin beds with 
bath from $15. 
Mod. Am. Plan 
—$5.25 
Ocean water in 
all baths. 
Ownership 
management 
Josiah White & 
Sons, Ltd. 


Call Atlantic 
City 5-1211 
in N. Y., 
MU 2-4849 
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ABOUT THE COVER—Hounds and horses at Rose Tree Hunt 
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to hunt down the ever-elusive fox. Beginning on page 34, 
the Traveler presents a history of the Hunt on its 100th 
anniversary. Photograph by Robert McCormick. NEXT MONTH 
—(Right) Swimming pools have become as much a part of 
country living as outdoor patios and barbecue pits. In a 
pictorial spread, the Traveler will feature some of the 
Penn Country's outstanding private pools. (Far right) The 
typical small town, its past and its future, are the theme of 
an anniversary article on Newtown, Bucks County. 


. swimming pool . small town 
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OR several weeks we stood by 

while the earth hovered be- 
tween winter bark and summer 
green, caught, or so it seemed, in a 
fragile balance of seasonal mu- 
tability. Each time the tempera- 
ture rose and fell our spirits rose 
and fell with it. Not that we 
doubted for a moment the eventual 
triumph of spring over its once 
mighty but lately depleted ad- 
versary. What we witnessed was 
nothing more or less than a mop- 
ping-up of little pockets of resist- 
ance that lurked in out of the way 
places during the day to venture 
abroad only at night. 


On March 12th, when we awoke 
to find the landscape carpeted with 
a three-inch-pile snow, our spirits 
took a decided turn for the worse. 
It was, as some of our senior read- 
ers might recall, on March 11th 
that the blizzerd of ’88 furnished 
them with a conversation piece 
that hasn’t even begun to show its 
seventy-one years. Ours was a 
bona fide snowfall, the heaviest of 
the winter, but it was neither bliz- 
zard nor welcome conversation 
piece. Not nearly as welcome, at 
least, as the shower of husks from 
the leaf buds of a sycamore tree 
that greeted us on Maundy Thurs- 
day two weeks later. 

In a few months, when the earth 
lies scorched in the path of a mer- 
ciless sun, we'll have second 
thoughts on the unconditional vic- 
tory of fire over ice, but for the 
present we are content. As far as 
we're concerned, spring and au- 
tumn are pleasant interludes when 
summer and winter, those two in- 
supportable despots, are not yet 
sure enough of their power to 
abuse it. Until they are, they curry 
our favor with trifles, coax us 
into feeling better than we have 
any right to feel, and so disarm us 
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that we throw down our defenses 
and rush out to meet them with 
ill-advised impunity. 

Before we know what has hap- 
pened we find we have merely ex- 
changed one tyranny for another 
with alternate periods of grace, for 
which, now that May with its 
Midas touch is soon to engulf us, 
we are properly grateful and will- 
ing to pay whatever price we must. 


In 1910, Rolls- 
Royce Limited 
honored the 
sculptor Charles 
Sykes by com- 
missioning him 
to design a mas- 
cot for the company, then in its 
fourth year of business. Drawing 
his inspiration from a courtesy 
drive in a 40/50 horsepower Silver 
Ghost, Mr. Sykes fulfilled his ob- 
ligation by creating a figure that 
has some of the fluid grace—if not 
the heroic proportions—of the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace and 
by calling it “The Spirit of Eest- 
asy." Replicas of that figure (cur- 
rently in bronze heavily plated 
with chromium) have adorned the 
radiator caps of Rolls-Royces ever 
since. 


Although the mascot enjoys con- 
siderable company seniority over 
Fred C. Ditmars of Warrington 
Motors in Bryn Mawr, Mr. Dit- 
mars has been selling Rolls-Royces 
to various geographic segments of 
what might very well be the 
world’s most distinguished clientele 
for thirty-three years. In a good 
year he will average about twenty 
sales. On almost any working day 
of the year he is apt to be troubled 
by people like ourselves whose in- 
terest in the peerless automobile 
and the people who buy it is, al- 
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ways has been, and probably al- 
ways will be insatiable. 

As Mr. Ditmars pointed out soon 
after we made it clear that our 
interest was scholarly rather than 
acquisitive, the formal transfer of 
a Rolls-Royce from dealer to proud 
possessor is not a matter to be 
taken lightly. There have been in- 
stances when he has consummated 
a sale comfortably in one week 
flat, others when he has barely 
managed to squeeze one in under 
the wire after a year of gentle 
persuasion. 

“People who buy Rolls-Royces 
are individualists," he told us, 
more in admiration than in anger. 
“You can’t generalize about them. 
They expect special treatment and 
they get it. We’ve even gone so far 
as to have templates made of the 
most comfortable chair they own 
so as to adjust the seats accord- 
ingly. Sometimes they want 
changes in colors and fabrics that 
we don’t go along with. We usually 
try to talk them out of it by sug- 
gesting that they’ll be fed-up with 
plush velvet after eight or ten 
years.” 

We were on the verge of asking 
him if anyone had ever demanded 
zebra skins, thought better of it 
in case someone had, and asked, 
instead, if he ever encountered 
formidable sales resistance among 
prospective customers. Expecting 
to hear that people sometimes 
balked at paying from $14,000 to 
$25,000 for an automobile, we were 
surprised to learn that prestige 
rather than price was the major 
deterrent. Some people, it seems, 
who are well equipped to assume 
the financial burden are reluctant 
to identify themselves publicly 
with so exalted a status symbol. 
When confronted with such nega- 
tivism. Mr. Ditmars usually de- 
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pends on the Bentley to effect a 
compromise no less satisfactory to 
the customer than to himself. 

“The cars are identical,” he ex- 
plained, “except for the radiator. 
The Rolls-Royce radiator is hand 
made of stainless steel. According 
to tradition, its design was in- 
spired by the Parthenon. The Bent- 
ley radiator is stamped out in the 
usual manner. That accounts for 
the three-hundred-dollar difference 
in their cost.” 

Thinking to ourselves that it 
would take more than a few dis- 
gruntled Philistines and three hun- 
dred dollars to keep us from buying 
a Rolls-Royce, we asked Mr. Dit- 
mars what the horsepower of his 
latest model was. That,“ he told 
us emphatically, “we never discuss. 
A few years ago Lucius Beebe 
cabled the head office on Night- 
ingale Road in Derby to ask what 
the horsepower of his model was. 
They cabled back a single ten-letter 
word: ‘Sufficient.’ ” 


Ir there’s any 
one ability we 
have always en- 
vied in other 
people, it is that 
of being able to 
keep a system- 
atic calendar of engagements and 
memoranda. For ourself, we've 
never found it hard to jot down 
the items that needed remember- 
ing under their appropriate dates, 
but have suffered from the strange 
block of forgetting to look at the 
page for the date when it came 
due. This breakdown of system has 
led to an unflagging faith in the 
ability of our subconscious to sift 
the really important dates and oc- 
casions to the top of our mind as 
they arise. And we aren’t sure that 
it doesn’t work just as well that 
way, with every day becoming a 
sort of chronological Pandora’s 
box. 


Just to keep our hand in, though, 
we were leafing through our desk 
calendar the other day and ran 
across an entry under date of April 
2, reading “Merry Christmas.” 
Since quick computation revealed 
the next Christmas 266 days ahead, 
the greeting seemed awfully pre- 
vious, if current, so we started 
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back the other way, and then it all 
came back. 


Last December, we did very little 
about wishing anyone a Merry 
Christmas, on the theory that there 
had been an abundance of that 
done already. Instead, we made a 
note to reserve our wishes for 
whatever good cheer they might be 
worth until a season when there 
might be more call for them. (As 
we look at the note todav, it seems 
obvious that we put them down 
for April 2nd so that nobody would 
think we were just fooling.) 

With all the clarity and fresh- 
ness of the brisk December air, the 
memory of a sudden poignant 
moment comes back now, and as 
often as we care to evoke it. Very 
fleetingly, in the midst of the holi- 
day bustle, for us the giant 
energies of atoms and nuclei, and 
the giant worries they have gener- 
ated, were dwarfed in the presence 
of the splendid power of peace and 
goodwill We wondered then 
whether Scrooge was wrong only 
one day in the year; we wondered 
what might be the human potential 
of the situation if each one of us 
were able to summon the genie of 
Christmas spirit at will. 

Here, then, are our Christmas 
good wishes today, set aside against 
a time of greater need than then. 
If any reader so minded cares to 
pass them along to someone else, 
we'd be interested to hear what 
happens. If enough of us were to 
keep at it, we might just be able 
to make it a pretty good year right 
through. 


Ix view of all the foregoing, it 
may seem uncharitable of us, on 
this misplaced Christmas Day, to 
get peevish about a neighbor's even 
greater lack of charity, but there's 
one situation around that always 
gets us upset. It takes a great deal 
to break through this publication's 
normally cheerful approach, since 
we feel that controversy is best left 
to others, but William Levitt, cur- 
rently New Jersey’s answer to 
Little Rock, can almost always do 
it. 

At the moment, the question of 
whether Levitt has the right to 
establish a segregated community 
by refusing to sell houses to 
Negroes within his development in 
New Jersey, is, as we understand 


it, at contest in the courts of that 
state. So that there is no misun- 
derstanding, let us restate right 
now a position we have taken here 
before: we make no effort to say 
that anyone should be forced to 
live next to a Negro, nor do we 
feel any need to undertake a de- 
fense of the Negro as an American 
citizen. Both those questions are 
very largely matters of personal 
belief, and rarely changeable con- 
victions in anyone's mind. 

What we do take most strenuous 
exception to, though, is the eco- 
nomic weight of the country's larg- 
est individual home builder, addi- 
tionally backed by twenty-seven 
banks and $200,000,000 of capital, 
thrown behind a social immorality. 
By way of further mockery, Levitt, 
as we have quoted before, said on 
the tenth anniversary of his Long 
Island community: “A purchaser 
is not just buying a house; he’s 
buying a way of life . . . A com- 
munity builder who faces up to his 
responsibilities is a good citizen 

." Under the circumstances, 
the echo of this modern founding 
father's words would seem to be 
comment enough. 

What brings all this to mind 
anew is the appearance in recent 
days of large advertisements in the 
local newspapers showing the statue 
of William Penn atop City Hall, 
attributing to him the genial state- 
ment: *From where I stand, there's 
no place like Levittown, N. J.," and 
indicating that one visit to the 
development will make you “share 
Bily Penn's enthusiasm." 

We do not feel that anyone who 
took exception to the gratuitous 
hypocrisy of tying this pure-white 
compound to Penn and his con- 
tributions to American life would 
be overly captious. To attempt to 
support an ethical dishonesty by 
propping it up with spurious en- 
dorsement, however pseudo-comical 
in intent, carries a stench of offen- 
siveness to public intelligence that 
overburdens the air. 


If anyone really wanted to quote 
Penn, he said, on another topic, 
but quite as appropriately to this 
one: *Your Peace and Accommo- 
dating of one another is what I 
must expect from you: The Reputa- 
tion of it is something, the Reality 
much more . . ." 
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Oct. 4, 1777 


In the heavy fog Colonel John 
Thomas Musgrave felt that he 
commanded an army of ghosts. The 
five hundred men of his Majesty’s 
40th Foot were dispersed about 
him in the field on the west side 
of Germantown Road and spoke 
in whispers as though they all 
shared a common secret. It was a 
few minutes before five and the 
rising sun was stil a prisoner of 
the mist. 

"Nothing yet?" asked Ormsby, 
his second in command. 

Musgrave shook his head and 
kept his eyes to the north trying 
to pieture in his mind the picket 
line that clung to its post beyond 
Beggarstown. 
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" Cliveden," the stately Chew mansion, 


becomes a Fortress in the Battle of Germantown 


Suddenly a volley of musket fire, 
cracked the gloom, sounding lost 
and muffled as the shots over- 
lapped, and then a jerky series of 
shots that came in reply, angry 
and loud. 

The Colonel shouted an order 
and the 40th Foot snapped into 
long lines, their murderous bay- 
onets rising above their heads. 
To his left Musgrave could hear 
the Hessians shouting orders in 
German. To the north and west 
the firing increased, steadied, and 
then came the heavy throated roar 
of a four-pounder. 

A Hessian officer galloped up 
from the direction of Philadelphia, 
on his way to arrest a deserter. 


He halted briefly to rest his horse 
and then sat bolt upright in the 
saddle. He was looking at some- 
thing he had never seen before, 
British Regulars running from the 
enemy. Not just a handful, but 
whole companies pelting back to 
the Market Square. 

The Hessians saw the angry 
figure of the Colonel standing in 
the road, flailing the retreating 
soldiers with the flat of his sword. 
He watched with admiration as 
the Colonel, monumental in his 
rage, made the miscreants eddy 
about him uncertainly for a mo- 
ment and act like soldiers again. 
He turned the horse, skittish now 
at the sudden upsurge of firing, 
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and galloped back to bring some 
very unpleasant news to my Lord 
Howe at Stenton. 

Musgrave lashed the malingerers 
for a few moments for the good 
of their souls and called Ormsby 
to his side. 

„'m leaving half of the regi- 
ment here,’ he nodded to the 
sheepish soldiers who had lost in- 
terest in running. “Back them up. 
Kill any of the beggars who make 
off again." He pointed to the state- 
ly mansion across the road, soft 
edged in the fog. “I’m going to 
hold that house as long as I can.” 
Ormsby saluted and the Colonel 
was off with 210 men following 


him on the double. 

The first rebel volley at Mt. 
Airy had pulled the white haired 
butler from a sound sleep. He 
could see nothing in the fog but the 
shape of the nearest tree and its 
russet leaves. 

The musket fire was deafening 
now and the road before the house 
was filled with running men who 
were making a frightful din. And 
then the throbbing sound of the 
cannon again, this time much 
nearer. Hoskins looked out of the 
nearest window and his heart 
sank. The shapes of many men 
were approaching the house from 
the road. He grabbed Dolly and 
shook her like a terrier. 


“Get down in the cellar," he 
shouted. 
"Whatever for?" said Dolly, 


touching her mob cap and striv- 
ing with an elegant gesture to 
retrieve her innate dignity as a 
woman. Hoskins uttered a nasty 
word, seized her by the wrists and 
dragged her to the window. He 
pointed to the approaching forms 
with their rifles and their red 
coats. “That’s whatever for," he 


said. *We'll have none of that in 
the Judge’s house, my fine lady. 
Get down in the cellar." 

“Its dark down there,” she 
snivelled unappetizingly. Hoskins 
struck her a cruel blow with his 
open hand and thrust her toward 
the cellar door. 


Don’t forget the festivities marking 
the 12th annual observance of 
Germantown Week, from May 
11 to 17. 
“Get in the broom closet. It 
locks from the inside." There was 
a loud knocking at the front door 
and Hoskins, remembering his 
office, flung a periwig on his head 
and, with what he supposed was 
dignity and firmness, unlocked the 
front door to greet his guests. 
The Colonel was brevity itself. 
“I’m Colonel Musgrave of the 40th 
Foot. I shall require this house.” 
Hoskins was glacial but polite. 
“This is the residence of Judge 
Benjamin Chew. His Excellency 
is not at home and we do not wish 
to be disturbed.” 
The Colonel grunted. “Stand to 
one side," and then with his sword 
he gestured upstairs. “Cartwright, 
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search the house and bring me 
any one you find.” 

“The Judge is away, sir, with 
his entire family," and then Hos- 
kins caught himself in time, “I’m 
here all alone.” 

Musgrave looked around. It was 
a fine house, built the way a 
Quaker would build a house with 
an eye for durability. And now 
by the Colonel’s very presence it 
had been changed from an elegant 
mansion into a British fort. 

Hoskins was horrified as the 
soldiers went to the windows, 
punched out the lower panes, and 
pushed the long musket barrels 
through them. They ripped down 
the draperies and flung them into 
a corner. Planks were nailed 
against the front door and the 
one in the rear. Upended, the long 
mahogany dining table was pushed 
against the entrance along with 
highboys, cupboards and anything 
that would stop a musket ball. 
They let the grandfather’s clock 
alone because the Colonel would 
want to check the passage of time. 

Musgrave now had men in the 
cellar, in the attic, and every floor 
and every window bristled with 
guns and made the house look like 
a stately matron with her mouth 
full of pins. 

All along a ragged line to the 
north the rebels had made con- 
tact with the British in an uneven 
semicircle that was pressing down 
on the house. Ormsby’s men sprung 
to life with a well timed volley 
and from Beggarstown the rebel 
firing was getting nearer and 
louder. This cursed fog. The 
Colonel kept his eyes on the lawn, 
noting for the first time the carved 
lions guarding the steps. He hoped 
they were British lions and per- 
mitted himself a smile at the 
thought. 

But where were the rebels? And 
how many were there? Was this 
the main thrust or a diversion? 
He cursed the fog as an unwitting 
aly of the upstarts. A crash of 
lead hit the front door and the 
lowered windows shattered to 
pieces. The Colonel knew Ormsby 
was in trouble. He stood obliquely 
by the window never taking his 
eyes from the lawn. 


Now he could make them out. 
Six or eight shapes were making 
for the house, keeping close to the 
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trees. Even as they moved, muskets 
on the second floor pulled two of 
them down. Every tree and every 
bush had its furtive menacing fig- 
ures. With breathtaking surprise 
some forty rebels ran to the house 
with a huge tree trunk for a bat- 
tering ram. They moved silently, 
with incredible swiftness, and 
reached the very steps of “Clive- 
den” before the Redcoats could 
angle their rifles effectively. A 
rebel officer took off his hat and 
banged the door with his sword 
and shouted, “Heave! Heave! 
Heave!” The men with the bat- 
tering ram kept time with the 
cadence of the officer’s shouts and 
in an instant sprung the door 
from its hinges. Another heave 
sprung the door open a foot and 
a hail of lead from the entry hall 


cut the intruders down. The Red- 
coats who clung like pigeons to 
the roof decimated the others and 
sent them reeling back to the 
shelter of the trees. The blue- 
coated officer ran a few feet, turned 
and fired his pistol at the house. 
A single ball hurled him lifeless 
over an upturned garden bench. 
More than a dozen rebels lay dead 


on the steps. They were draped 
in odd attitudes by the stone lions, 
who looked off into space as 
though all this turmoil was be- 
neath them. 

The fog gave no sign of lift- 
ing and the patter of lead against 
the house sounded like the drum- 
ming of many fingers. 

During a sudden lull, Musgrave 
heard shots and cheers to his left. 
Who was getting it now? Von 
Wurmbs? Or maybe Leibl? They’d 
better remember Trenton. 


Musgrave scanned the lawn 
again and swore in amazement. 
As though by magic an American 
officer suddenly appeared close to 
the house holding a flag of truce 
from a crooked branch. He was 
asking for surrender. 


Such gall! A bullet cracked the 
rebel’s thigh and sent the stick 
flying from his hands. He buckled 
like a hinge from two more shots, 
fell forward and lay still. The men 
in the house had witnessed the 
last mortal act of Lt. Matthew 
Smith, late of Virginia. Musgrave 
strained his ears trying to read 
signs in the multiplicity of noises. 
He could almost time the lapses 
between loading and firing as the 
Hessian Jagers fought on the un- 
even ground to the left. At a 
sudden shout the Colonel swung 
around. The rebels were snaking 
toward the house again, approach- 
ing it at an angle. An officer led 
them with a torch in one hand 
and a pistol in the other. Behind 
them came others holding torches 
and crouching low. They ran er- 
ratically as did their leader, and 
when he stopped and hurled the 
blazing torch at the house, they 
could see the sudden flash of white 
teeth in the sunburned face. A 
musket ball caught him in the ribs 
and he tumbled forward, shooting 
the pistol into the ground. He lay 
there for a moment and then his 
hands opened and his hat fell to 
one side. A Britisher, shooting 
from a cellar window, had hit him. 

Musgrave raced to the rear of 
the house again. Nothing but fog 
and the soldiers grumbling at the 
paucity of targets. The Colonel 
clapped the nearest man on the 
shoulder and promised him good 
hunting. He lurched when the first 
cannon ball struck the door and 

continued on page 52 
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The Senate shall. . . elect one of its members President pro 
tempore, who shall perform the duties of the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, in any case of absence or disability . . . and whenever 
the said office . . . shall be vacant . . . and [he] shall in like 
manner become Governor if a vacancy or disability shall 
occur in the office of the Governor. 


| HE | EX ISI A | I V E For the past 14 years, 83-year-old State Senator M. Harvey 


Taylor of Harrisburg, Dauphin County, has served as Presi- 
dent Pro Tem. A former Republican State Chairman, Sen- 
ator Taylor is as refreshingly active today as he was when 
first elected to the Senate in 1940. By virtue of his Senate 
position, he also serves on the General State Authority, and 
as an ex-officio member of all Senate Committees. In addition, 

he is one of the three "old pros" currently at the controls 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAYNARD CLARK of Pennsylvania's state government. 


The legislative power of this 
Commonwealth shall be vested 
in a General Assembly which 
shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives 
Senators shall be elected for 
the term of four years 
[and] be at least twenty-five 
years of age. 


The Constitution of 1874 z a cin 
limits membership in the Senate ieee ETES wae OK a 
to fifty, half of whose seats are or uft CLEAR AS [UII Proc come ÍT 
up for election every other à 
year. Because of this, and Tue 
like its parent body in Wash- 
ington, the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ate is regarded as one of the 
most exclusive private clubs in 
the Commonwealth, popularly 
referred to as the Assembly’s 
"upper house." 


Actually, however, its law- 
making power is no greater 
than that held by the 209 
House members. Except for tax 
bills, which must originate in 
the House, its members can 
and often do sponsor legislation 
covering everything under the 
sun from banning two-holed 
minnow traps to permitting the 
use of radar speed traps on 
the State's highways. No mat- 
ter where originated, all bills 
must have the approval of both 
houses before going to the 
Governor for final enactment 
into law. 


Its numerical smallness gives 
the Senate an impressive atmos- 
phere of dignity. Senators 
gather every second year to do 
the people's will. Shown are 
Benjamin R. Donolow (D), 
Philadelphia; John T. Van 
Sant (R), Lehigh; William Vin- 
cent Mullin (D), Philadelphia; 
Marvin V. Keller (R), Bucks; 
and Thomas P. McCreesh (D), 
Philadelphia. 


Members of the General Assembly shall be 
chosen at the general election every sec- 
ond year, Representatives [shall be] elected 
for the term of two years . . . [and be] 
twenty-one years of age. 


Deep in the well of the House, five of its 
209 members meet informally to discuss 
pending legislation. This year, Democrats 
control the House, 107 to 102, while Re- 
publicans hold a solid working majority 
in the Senate, 28 to 22. Pictured are Phila- 
delphians Austin M. Lee (R), Mary A. 
Varallo (D), Harry R. Comer (D) and 
William Limper (D). 


The House of Representatives shall elect one of its 
members Speaker. 


Second of the trio of “old pros" is Hiram G. Andrews 
of Johnstown, the Speaker of the House. First elected 
to membership in 1932, the 82-year-old newspaper 
editor was first named Speaker four years ago. As 
Speaker, Andrews also serves on the General State 
Authority, as an ex-officio member of all House Com- 
mittees, and, by virtue of his membership in the same 
party, as legislative contact with the third of the old 
pros—Governor Lawrence. 


Reciente 
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No bill shall be considered, 
unless referred to a commit- 
tee 


Committee assignment, made 
by the leadership in both 
House and Senate, is on the 
basis of seniority, background 
and individual interest. Headed 
by Senator Henry J. Propert 
of Montgomery County, Senate 
Committee on Banking is 
shown here studying bills re- 
ferred to it for preliminary 
consideration. 


The supreme executive power 
shall be vested in the Gover- 
nor, who shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed. 


David Leo Lawrence, 69-year-old former mayor of Pittsburgh, a Democrat, was elected 
last fall to succeed youthful George Leader as the state’s chief executive. A veteran 
of both politics and government, Lawrence has brought to his job the same vigorous 
qualities that enabled him to mold all phases of business and political thinking into 
the non-partisan team that brought the Pittsburgh renaissance into being. Serving 
directly under the Governor are 16 departments headed by secretaries of cabinet 
rank, concerned with everything from revenue to mining, as well as various other 
boards and commisisons covering everything from the sale of liquor in State Stores to 
milk control. Yet, at term’s end, the Governor must retire, prohibited by the Con- 
stitution from succeeding himself. 


The executive department of this Commonwealth shall consist of a Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of the Commonwealth, Attorney 
General, Auditor General, State Treasurer, Secretary of Internal Affairs 
and a Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


John Morgan Davis, a Philadelphia jurist, has brought to his office a 
ritual never before insisted upon by his predecessors in office. Driven 
to and from the Capitol by a state trooper in full uniform, he also in- 
sists on being preceded in his march to the Senate rostrum by a mace- 
bearing sergeant-at-arms. These embellishments, he insists, are in quiet 
keeping with the dignity of the Commonwealth's second highest office. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


State Treasurer 
Robert F. Kent of 


Secretary of the Commonwealth First woman to be appointed At- 


Meadville, Crawford à : 
County, is one of the John L. Rice, Gettysburg, charged torney General is Anne X. Al- 
two Republicans still with keeping records. pern, former Pittsburgh jurist. 


serving in elective of- 
fice. Elected in 1956, 
Kents term expires 
next year, and he is 
prohibited by the 
Constitution from 
succeeding himself. 


A Lieutenant Governor shall be chosen at the same time . . . he shall be 
president of the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally 
divided . . . In case of death, conviction on impeachment, failure to 
qualify, resignation or other disability of the Governor, the powers, duties 
and emoluments of the office, for the remainder of the term, or until 
the disability be removed shall devolve upon the Lieutenant Governor. 


Auditor General Charles C. Smith is a Next May, Genevieve Blatt, a Pittsburgh Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Philadelphia Republican elected three attorney, will begin her second term as Charles Boehm, Bucks, appointed by 
years ago along with Kent. Secretary of Internal Affairs. Leader for four-year term expiring 1960. 
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THE 
JUDICIARY 


The judicial power of this 
Commonwealth shall be 
vested in a Supreme Court, 
in courts of Common Pleas, 
courts of Oyer and Termi- 
ner and General Jail Deliv- 
ery, courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace, Orphans’ 
Courts, Magistrates’ Courts, 
and in such other courts as 
the General Assembly may 
from time to time establish. 
The Supreme Court shall 
consist of seven judges, who 
shall be elected by the quali- 
fied electors of the State at 
large. They shall hold their 
offices for the term of twen- 
ty-one years, if they so long 
behave themselves well, but 
shall not again be eligible. 


Standing apart from the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative, 
the courts, in a free system, 
are the ultimate guardians 
of the rights of individuals. 
Traditionally, justices are 
not photographed on bench 
while court is in session. 


Repertory in Rose Valley 


THE HEDGEROW 


HAT is remarkable about rep- 

ertory theater, to para- 
phrase Samuel Johnson, is not that 
it is done well but that it is done 
at all. So lonely has been the es- 
tate of repertory in America that 
the standard-bearing duties de- 
volved by default upon the Hedge- 
row Theater, a ragged band that, 
for thirty-three years, plied its 
solitary trade in a converted bobbin 
mill in Rose Valley. The fame of 
the group became so widely pub- 
lished that it received thunderous 
plaudits from far-removed corners 
of the world, the warmth usually 
increasing with the distance. Sean 
O'Casey, in a letter to its director, 
Jasper Deeter, in 1942, was moved 
to exclaim, 


“Long live the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin! 

Long live the Art Thea- 
tre in Moscow! 

And long live the Hedge- 
row Theatre in the 
State of Pennsylvania!” 


If the encomium seems to put the 
theater in rather select company 
it is only deserved. For Hedgerow 
provided the one direct link main- 
tained on this side of the Atlantic 
with great European and English 
tradition of classic drama done in 
repertory. 

On April 21st, thirty-six years 
will have passed since the produc- 
tion of its first play, the last three 
spent in enforced inactivity. Be- 
cause its faith in its audience has 
been extinguished by years of 
chronic truancy, it does not antic- 
ipate a pilgrimage or other tribute 


BY HAROLD MARCUS 


that the occasion deserves. Instead, 
it will provide its own commemora- 
tion with a move of charcteristic 
daring—it will re-open its doors 
and a newly-organized Hedgerow 
will take up almost where the old 
left off. It would seem that the 
theater-goers of the area who claim 
some affection for drama of dis- 
tinction are to be given a second 
chance. 

In tracing the development of the 
Rose Valley theater, one finds that 
the lack of attention paid to it in 
its own immediate neighborhood 
has surrounded it almost with an 
archaeological mustiness. But once 
the patina of neglect is brushed 
away a rather amazing history 
presents itself. The site, for ex- 
ample, which at first blush appears 
to be a typical suburban preserve, 
actually has a cultural heritage 
that pre-dates Hedgerow’s. It was 
founded in 1901 as an idealistic 
community of artist-craftsmen. 
The experiment was abortive but 
an awareness was implanted that 
made it a particularly suitable 
place for artistic innovation of any 
kind. Theater had been treated 
with the same high regard and 
its frustrated ambitions left the 
community in an attitude of en- 
lightened expectancy that needed 
only an apostle to stir it into 
action. 

Hedgerow built up a reper- 
tory of astonishing dimensions. 
In catholicitv it was probably 
superior to every other theater 
of its kind. Its main strength was 
its productions of the plays of 

Continued on Page 60 


In five close-ups, Jasper Deeter—the moving force 
behind Hedgerow—registers as many distinct 
emotions as he instructs a class of youthful disciples. 


Watkins at work in studio 


RANKLIN WATKINS,  internation- 

ally known Philadelphia painter, was 

one of four American artists, three 

painters and a sculptor, who were sent 

by the state department to Soviet Russia 
last Fall, one of the first efforts to implement a 
recent educational exchange agreement between the 
two countries. 

“We received no order, no directives,” Mr. Wat- 
kins said in discussing the background of the trip. 
“We” included, in addition to Mr. Watkins, Lamar 
Dodd, painter and head of the art department of the 
University of Georgia, William A. Smith, New Hope 
painter and former president of the American Water- 
color Society, and the sculptor, John Rhoden. 

The State Department initiated the exchange and 
arranged for transportation to Soviet Russia, where 
the group were the guests of the Russian govern- 
ment. They were met at the Moscow airport by a 
group of cultural representatives who, Watkins said, 
“seemed eager to cooperate in every way. They fur- 
nished us with an interpreter and put us up at the 
best hotels. They arranged luncheons and dinners 
and opened doors to artists’ studios, art schools and 
museums.” 

“At first they seemed suspicious,” Watkins com- 
mented. “Everywhere we heard the same questions 
‘Who sent you? How were you selected?’ " 

Were we really artists?’ they seemed to be ask- 
ing. When we showed them slides of our work, they 
relaxed and were more friendly.” 

“We each showed a few of our things to identify 
ourselves and then slides of American painting, 
sculpture and architecture. We were anxious to con- 
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tradict a belief widely prevalent in the Soviet Union, 
that American artists were working abstractly be- 
cause they didn’t care about communicating with 
their public. In order not to play into their hands, 
we didn’t feature abstract art to the degree we at 
first intended. We showed the realists, Hopper, Sloan, 
Eakins and they were much impressed and applauded 
often.” 

In answer to a question about artists’ unions in 
Russia, Watkins explained that the Russian unions 
seemed to be at least partially social, encouraging 
lectures, chess, parties and other recreational activi- 
ties. 

“Our first meeting with the artists,” he continued, 
“was arranged through the artists’ union in Moscow, 
the parent union. I was amazed to discover that in 
Leningrad, a city comparable to the size of Philadel- 
phia, with a population of 2,800,000, there were 
830 artist members with 1030 candidates for mem- 
bership who, during the waiting period, enjoyed some 
of the special privileges of membership." (Philadel- 
phia Artists’ Equity now has 160 members and 
National Artists’ Equity now has 13 chapters with 
about 1600 members.) 

“The artists give about two percent of all they 
earn to the support of the union. That fund, used in 
all emergencies, is augmented by government con- 
tributions.” 

“On the whole," Watkins said, “from what we 
saw, I would conclude that Russian artists eat well 
and live well. For instance, we heard that in Lenin- 
grad forty-eight new apartments and one hundred 
new studios were being built for artists. As an ex- 
ample of the esteem in which government-accepted 
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people-to-people arts program 


By GERTRUDE BENSON 
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artists are held, I might cite also the amount of a 
recent Lenin prize for a statue of the poet, Pushkin 
75,000 rubles or about $7500 at the ten rubles to 
a dollar reduced Intourist rate. 

“Of course, and I can’t say this too often, we met 
the older artists, those who have allowed themselves 
to be used in a way that the state tells them is con- 
structive for the State. This can be disastrous as 
far as art is concerned. I say this after visiting many 
schools and studios and meeting many painters, 
sculptors and architects. Their work is thorough, 
well-trained, realistic in a superficial sense. But 
they never seem to paint anything disagreeable, un- 
less it is an historical event used as propaganda. 
We didn’t see a lowering sky or a moody landscape. 
They seem to paint only the smile of life." 

Has the Russian artist always been so accepting 
since the revolutionary days of the First World War? 
Their traditional icons, stylized religious images 
in paint and enamel going back to Byzantine days, 
were superseded during the first faint glimmerings 


(Far right) In a scene 
reminiscent of artists the 


Leningrad artist Lew 
Bohomolec, center, poses 
with American colleagues 
John Rhoden, William A. 
Smith, Lamar Dodd and 
Franklin C. Watkins 


of rebellion in the early 20's. 

“For the most part, the work we saw has stayed 
on the surface, a generally pleasant surface. Even 
the stress and turmoil of their own revolution would 
seem to have passed them by, but for spun-off shal- 
low subject matter of little consequence. For in- 
stance, the following sentence was used twice in 
reference to Pasternak: ‘We don't want public lick- 
ing of wounds.' " 

"In a way," he continued thoughtfully, “I came 
back with more questions than I went away with. 
Take their attitude towards education. They must 
decide well ahead of time how many artists they are 
going to turn out in any given period, because they 
accept only a very limited number of students. We 
heard that there were 1500 applicants at one Moscow 
school for art training, but they only took about 
fifty of these. When they are eight or nine years old, 
they are sent to a preliminary boarding school, where 
at first they get only about forty-five minutes of art 

Continued on page 70 


world over, painter Bohomolec 
sets up for work in a Russian 
field. ( Right) Romantic in 
style is Bohomolec's “W hite 


Night," a large seascape. 
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One Hundred Years 


Rose Tree Hunt celebrates a birthday 


BY ROBERT McCORMICK 


Thar fox hunting—first intro- 
duced to America in Virginia in 
1739 and to The Penn Country by 
formation of the old Gloucester 
Fox Hunting Club near Philadel- 
phia during the time of Ben 
Franklin—has managed to stay 
alive at all is due in no small 
measure to the positive genius for 
survival displayed through the 
years by members and Masters of 
clubs like the Rose Tree Fox 
Hunting Club of Media, in Dela- 
ware County, which this spring 
celebrates its 100th birthday an- 
niversary. While Rose Tree 
proudly traces its own ancestry 
to the famed Gloucester Club 
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itself, its greatest claim to fame 
stems from the fact that it, today, 
is the oldest organized fox hunt- 
ing club in America, having 
hunted continuously and without 
interruption over the same land 
for the past hundred years—and 
that only thirty minutes from 
downtown Philadelphia. 

There are those among the 
membership, moreover, who claim 
as an even greater distinction the 
fact that, over its picturesque 
dumb-bell shaped course behind 
its club house a mile or so north 
of Media, Rose Tree still runs the 
oldest annual race meeting in 
America. First held to mark the 


Twice a year, one-day race meetings are held at the Rose Tree race course, the oldest in this country. 


actual founding of the club in 
1859, the Rose Tree races have 
since become popular twice-a-year 
Penn Country events over both 
brush and timber, as well as on 
the grassy flat. Historically, Rose 
Tree antedates storied old Sara- 
toga as a racing showcase by five 
full years—no sudden paradox in 
the only populous state in the 
union which still frowns on pari- 
mutuel betting at the commercial 
race tracks! 

Fox hunting probably is the most 
misunderstood sport in America 
today. However, it also is the most 
maligned, the least appreciated 
and, in certain suburban areas of 
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of Hunting 


Formal field clothing is more than show. The 
white stock around the neck can double as a 
sling, tourniquet or bandage; the hat is a 
protective headpiece, and the scarlet coat 
serves as a guide to riders who may lose their 
way. (Below) Professional huntsmen are 
assisted by whippers-in who keep the hounds 
under control as the pack seeks its quarry. 


the Penn Country, the most likely 
to disappear soon from the local 
scene. Fortified by centuries of 
abuse and condemnation, fox 
hunting is today regarded by one 
sizeable group of uninitiates as a 
kind of sadistic game indulged by 
bloodthirsty killers in ridiculous 
costume who derive pleasure out 
of murdering helpless beasts after 
first scaring them half to death 
by chasing them with dozens of 
vicious dogs. “The unspeakable,” 
Oscar Wilde wrote, “in pursuit of 
the uneatable.” 


By others, the sport—and, mark 
you, it is a sport—is mistakenly 
regarded as a means to a com- 
pletely illogical and entirely un- 
warranted end; i.e., the elimina- 
tion of the fox from the wildlife 
scene. In almost inbred innocence, 
this faction silently cheers when- 
ever fox hounds surprise even 
themselves by actually catching a 
fox, and killing it, an anti-climax 
that actually happens even less 
frequently than is generally be- 
lieved. Prejudiced by years of mis- 
understanding born of misinforma- 


tion, these detractors simply can't 
understand whenever a Master of 
Fox Hounds or one of his ardent 
followers rises in indignation 
against a state policy of paying 
bounties for killing fox under the 
erroneous impression that its 
staple diet consists mainly of 
pheasants, grouse, quail or chick- 
ens from nearby farms. 

Still others, and their number 
is by far the majority, are those 
who simply don’t understand fox 
hunting. Among these can be 
classed the farmers—except, of 


High points of the Rose Tree social season are the annual Hunt Balls. Here, in formal wear, are James A. 
Cochrane, Sr., president, with MFH and Mrs. John H. Richards, Jr., and MFH and Mrs. William C. Elliot. 


course, those over whose lands 
hunts are held annually during 
fall and winter months—and sub- 
urban builders whose residential 
sub-divisions are slowly taking 
over prime fox country and push- 
ing both the hunted and the hunt- 
ers still farther afield. Probably 
the most popular misconception 
of the sport in this group is the 
impression that the purpose of the 
fox hunt is to kill fox. Typical of 
these reactions was the one which 
occurred on the day the Fox River 
Valley Hunt lost its quarry after 
finding it early. The hunters spent 
a good hour trying all the tricks 
of their hounds’ trade to pick up 
the scent anew, only to have a 
pair of farm boys drive up in a 
rickety Model T and hand over a 
dead fox. “Here you are," one 
said, proudly. “We got him for 
you!” 

Next to falconry, fox hunting 
as practiced by such Penn Coun- 
try hunts as Rose Tree, Radnor, 


Huntington Valley, Whiteland, 
Pickering, Brandywine and the 
Plunkett Stewart Hounds of 


Unionville is probably the oldest 
field sport known to man. 

By Queen Anne’s reign, the 
adolescence of fox hunting was 
over, and, later, in 1720, the sport 
well established as we know it 
today. Nineteen years later it mi- 
grated to America and, in 1766, 
to the Penn Country. 

Contrary to general belief, 
formal fox hunting with horse 
and hound is carried on today with 
but one object in view—the pur- 
suit, not the death, of the fox. 
Despite this, even today most hunt 
clubs are comprised of two kinds 
of members—those who ride to 
hunt, and those who hunt to ride. 
To the former, the chase is prop- 
erly the thing and the horse a 
necessary adjunct to it; to the 
latter, it is the ride that is im- 
portant and the hounds and even 
the fox itself merely provide the 
incentive. Knowing this, Masters 
of Fox Hounds such as John H. 
Richards, Jr., of Villanova and 
William C. Elliott of Gladwyne, 
who serve jointly at Rose Tree, 
continually strive to educate their 
newer members to a fuller appre- 
ciation of the joys of the chase. 

“It may seem silly to say," 
Richards gladly explains, “but we 
who ride to hounds love the out- 


Seated beneath Rose Tree's orig- 
inal charter, president Cochrane 
talks of plans for anniversary. 


of-door life, the smell of damp 
earth and fallen leaves, the soft 
color of the woods and fields in 
the cold gray of winter. We re- 
spect the companionship of fellow 
sportsmen afield, and especially of 
our friend, the horse. But, most 
of all, we love the thrill of a full 
gallop over fields and fences, the 
sight of intelligent hounds as they 
set about to untie knotty prob- 
lems of lost scent, and the thrill- 
ingly beautiful music of the pack 
in full cry.” 

Each Tuesday and Saturday 
from late October to early March, 
Rose Tree members and their 
guests gather to pit their own 
individual talents, physical stam- 
ina, knowledge, skill and horse- 
manship against the rigors of the 
chase. 


No other sport indulged by man 
requires such keen and apprecia- 
tive cooperation between its fol- 
lowers and three widely divergent 
members of the animal kingdom— 
the nimble-footed yet husky horse, 
the stubbornly sharp-nosed hound 
and the quick-witted fox. Through- 
out a hunt, the hunter must de- 
pend entirely upon the ability of 
his hounds to pick up the scent of a 
fox and stay with it over all types 
of soil. If he is to stay with the 
pack, he must work additionally 
with and rely upon the ability of 


both himself and his horse to 
surmount whatever natural or 
man-made obstacles may suddenly 
come before him while galloping 
full-tilt across all kinds of rugged 
terrain. 

Without doubt, Delaware and 
Chester Counties—until 1789 one 
and the same—together comprise 
the oldest and best-hunted fox 
country in all Pennsylvania. In 
his book, Fox Hunting and the 
History of the Rose Tree Fox 
Hunting Club, published in 1901, 
George E. Darlington, one of the 
club’s founders, declared that 
“the memory of living man can- 
not go back to a time when the 
hounds for hunting the red fox 
were not kept within their limits.” 
As early as the late 1700’s, in- 
formal hunts were held over the 
wooded and hilly countryside, 
starting from such taverns as the 
Black Horse in Upper Providence 
and the Anvil in what is now 
Media. These, Darlington recalls, 
were “stiff rides made more 
daring by the bracers taken 
before the start.” 

Ancient records reveal a direct 
line of descent between Rose Tree 
and the Gloucester Fox Hunting 
Club—the nation’s first—founded 
nearly two hundred years ago in 
the old Philadelphia Coffee House 
and disbanded in 1818 after a 52- 
year history. Dating from 1766, 
the Gloucester club hunts were in- 
terrupted by the Revolution when 
its members enrolled, almost en 
masse, to form the historic First 
City Troop of the Philadelphia 
City Cavalry. The colors carried 
with distinction throughout the 
Revolution by that venerable old 
outfit— brown and buff — later 
were adopted by Rose Tree and 
today are worn on the collar of 
both the hunting coat and more 
formal attire. 

It wasn't until Nov. 28, 1859, 
however, that a group of ardent 
Delaware County sportsmen gath- 
ered at the old Rose Tree Inn 
(from which the club takes its 
name) and formalized what, up to 
then, had been a rather loosely- 
knit fox hunting group. Originally 
named “The Rose Tree Club," it 
operated as such until 1881 when 
the members formally incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the Com- 


continued on page 72 
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OPERATION 
HERITAGE 


an exercise 


in living history 


ESPITE the toll taken by rural housing develop- 

ments with attendant shopping centers, by turn- 
pikes and ever-widening highways, Pennsylvania is 
still blessed with an embarrassment of historic riches. 
Our fellow citizens of one or two centuries ago built 
well—usually with durable stone from native fields 
and quarries—and they built, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, for succeeding generations as well as for 
their own. Their buildings, like their political tradi- 
tions and social customs, are part of our heritage, to 
be used, abused, or neglected as we see fit. They are 
also, as tourist attractions, part of our State’s meas- 
urable wealth. 

The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion in Harrisburg has given the name “Operation 
Heritage” to its drive to enlist public support for 
the preservation of existing shrines and the restora- 
tion of others. The name is an appropriate one; it 
suggests that the drive, while drawing much of its 
inspiration from the past, is not without dynamic 
impetus. Its focal point, the William Penn Memorial 
Building, is a handsome edifice, in the best contem- 
porary vein, to be erected in Harrisburg as soon as 
funds are available. Besides providing working quar- 
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ters for the Commission’s staff, the building will 
house important documents and offer extensive mu- 
seum facilities. 

But that is only part of the story. Elsewhere in the 
State the Commission has undertaken to restore and, 
if necessary, to rebuild shrines that have been only 
partially restored or have fallen into decay or ob- 
livion. Among those projects is the Ephrata Cloister, 
a unique monastic community built by the Seventh- 
Day Baptists whose buildings were erected between 
1745 and 1749 and reflect, in their steep, dormered 
rooflines, the medieval architecture of Europe. Its 
plans for the Daniel Boone Homestead near Baums- 
town in Berks County include overnight accommoda- 
tions for youth groups making pilgrimages to the 
small, historically authentic frontier settlement it 
hopes to recreate. 

Although the projects earmarked for restoration 
or further development are dispersed throughout the 
State, most of them are concentrated in its south- 
eastern portion. Ranging from the primitive Morton 
Homestead on Route 420 south of Prospect Park, a 
log and stone house identified with the early Swedish 
and Finnish settlers of the Delaware Valley region, 


Pr ac 
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to Hope Lodge, a fine Georgian mansion on U.S. 309 
near Fort Washington, the sites easily encompassed 
by spring excursions from any local point number 
ten in all. They include the Conrad Weiser Park, one- 
time home of a distinguished German immigrant 
who did much to promote peaceful relations between 
the early settlers and the Indians, on U.S. 422 near 
Womelsdorf; Pottsgrove Manor, a splendid example 
of colonial architecture on the same route a short 
distance west of Pottstown; Cornwall Furnace, the 
birthplace of Pennsylvania's modern iron and steel 
industry, on U.S. 322 in Lebanon County; the Farm 
Museum, a cluster of buildings on U.S. 222 just 
north of Lancaster that house a diversified collection 
of farm implements and Pennsylvania German folk 
art; and Pennsbury Manor, the reconstructed coun- 
try estate of William Penn, south of U.S. 13 on the 
Delaware. Graeme Park, a handsome manor house 
northwest of U.S. 611 near Horsham, is on the 
Commission's agenda for restoration. 

In subsequent issues, the TRAVELER will treat 
each of these shrines at greater length to acquaint 
its readers with their special attractions and their 
place in the fabric of Pennsylvania's heritage. 
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Of Ships 
and a River 


BY JOHN BURTON 


On May 6th, 7th, and 8th, the Navy League will meet in Philadelphia for its 

- fifty-seventh annual convention. In honor of that assembly, this account of 
Philadelphia's early naval history is tendered to the League and to the Navy 
it represents, whose men and ships have served so bravely on the Atlantic and 
on seas once or twice removed from it. The paintings and prints are from the 
marine collection of J. Welles Henderson, Esq. 


Explore almost any great inland city and you will 
eventually come to a river. Walk west from the 
center of Philadelphia and you will find the Schuyl- 
kill, a leisurely, tranquil river, except when it is 
swollen with floodwaters, from which the city taps 
its water supply. (Its ancient Indian name, Manayunk, 
means Where we go to drink.") Walk east and 
you will come to the Delaware, a river worthy of 
the name, a restless river, in the grand tradition of 
waterways, of lofty bridges, of wharves, bulwarks, 
and ocean-going vessels, a river with an important 
past, an active present, a certain future. 

Other cities and other rivers up and down the 
Atlantic coast may claim, with some justification, 
an earlier maritime history and an equal share in 
the modest naval successes of the Revolution. But 
it was from Philadelphia that the first squadron 


of the Continental Navy put to sea on the seventeenth 
of February in 1776; it was on the ship Alfred, 
one of the vessels of that squadron, that First Lieu- 
tenant John Paul Jones on the previous December 
23rd had hoisted the first American colors to be 
waterborne. On those two circumstances Philadelphia 
and the Delaware base their naval birthright. Had 
they rested their case thereafter, both would be 
assured a ranking place in naval tradition. But other 
distinctions were to follow from the earliest days 
of the Republic through to our own. 

Among historians and laymen alike there is more 
debate over the paternity of the Navy than its place 
of origin. Many serious contenders with persuasive 
arguments in their favor have been advanced; none 
has been officially recognized. That Joshua Hum- 
phreys was its first architect in the literal sense 


As the first screw-propelled warship built anywhere, the USS Princeton made naval history. 


Perry's Japanese squadron, with the steam frigate Mississippi on the righi, sets out for the Orient. 
1 git, J 
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In 1812, the Constitution defeated the British frigate Guerriere after a fearful struggle. 


The doomed Philadelphia burns in the Bay of Tripoli as Decatur's Intrepid makes its escape. 


is an accepted fact. Humphreys was a Quaker born 
in Haverford, for many years a partner in the ship- 
wright firm of Wharton and Humphreys, and finally 
the master of his own yard at the foot of Federal 
Street in the district known as Southwark. He was 
also, in the opinion of many, the finest naval de- 
signer of his era and was esteemed as such by all 
save his fellow Quakers, who temporarily banished 
him and his close associate, Josiah Fox, from their 
sect for engaging in military pursuits. 

Having finally recognized the importance of pro- 
viding a peacetime navy to safeguard American 
merchant men from Barbary pirates in the Mediter- 
ranean, Congress commissioned Humphreys to design 
six frigates in 1794 and later to build one of them, 
the forty-four-gun United States, at his own ship- 
yard. Three years later, when the vessel slid down 
her ways into the Delaware, she was the first ship 
of the United States Navy to be launched. John 
Barry, an amiable Marylander of Irish ancestry 
whom many historians cast as “Father of the Navy,” 
was her first captain. 


The United States was, even by the standards that 
apply to square-rigged vessels, a slow ship, so slow, 
in fact, that she acquired the nickname “Old Wagon.” 
The Constitution, built in Boston according to 
Humphrey’s plans and launched five months later, 
soon outdistanced her to become the most celebrated 
and revered of all American warships. Still, despite 
the partial obscurity she suffered in the shadow of 
that great ship, the long service of the United States 
was not without valor. During the War of 1812, 
while under the command of Stephen Decatur of 
Philadelphia, she captured the British frigate 
Macedonian off the Canary Islands. The captain of 
the Macedonian, mistaking her for the lighter frigate 
Essex and gauging her firing power accordingly, had 
decided to fight it out at long range only to see his 
ship devastated by one of the cannon volleys for 
which his antagonist was feared and respected. The 
United States survived almost unscathed to be van- 
quished, not by enemy action, but by agents of the 
Federal Government when they abandoned the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard in 1861 and scuttled the ships at 
anchor to prevent their falling into Confederate 
hands. 


Another celebrated vessel built at the Humphreys 
yard was the ill-starred frigate Philadelphia. A gift 
to the nation from the people of the city, the 
Philadelphia ran aground on uncharted rocks while 
pursuing an enemy ship in the Bay of Tripoli and 
was captured and refloated by the Tripolitans. The 
effect of this loss on national morale was incalculable 
until Stephen Decatur and the crew of the Intrepid 
slipped into the bay under cover of darkness, retook 
the Philadelphia, set her ablaze, and escaped without 
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From the Humphreys shipyard at Southwark in 1800, 
the unfinished hull of the Philadelphia, some- 

times spoken of as the most beautiful frigate of 
her day, points toward the city of her birth. 
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a casualty. It was, in the worthy opinion of Lord 
Nelson, “the most bold and daring act of the age.” 

In 1801, two years after the Philadelphia had been 
launched, the Humphreys yard was purchased, with 
an adjoining tract, as a site for the first Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, one of several to be built along the coast 
early in the century. 


Beginning with the  ship-of-the-line Franklin, 
launched in 1815, the Navy carried on the master 
shipbuilding legacy of Humphreys and his associ- 
ates. Designed by Samuel Humphreys, the son of 
Joshua, the mighty frigate Pennsylvania, pierced for 
120 guns, was the largest ship yet built in America 
when it was launched in 1837. Five years later, the 
Mississippi, a side-wheel steam frigate that served 
as flagship for Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry 
during the Mexican War and on his expedition to 
Japan in 1853, was completed. In 1842 the transition 
from sail to steam was further advanced by the 
Princeton, a screw-propelled ship designed by John 
Eriesson and Richard Stockton that carried 14,000 
square feet of auxiliary canvas. 

Southwark ceased to be an important shipbuilding 
center in 1876 when the Navy moved downstream to 
League Island—so named because it was roughly a 
league in cireumference—and even more spectacular 
achievements. From 1939 to 1945, the Second World 
War years, no fewer than fifty-three ships with a 
total displacement of 280,000 tons were built and 
1,2218 conversions made for the United States and 
their allies. Such figures would have amazed Joshua 
Humphreys, who might have taken as long or longer 
to build a single ship, but they are no more remark- 
able than were his own accomplishments in the 
proper historic perspective. 


Those who would see the old Delaware waterfront 
as it was in the age of sailing ships must carry 
their mental images with them. The only points of 
reference that remain are the spires of Christ 
Church and Old Swedes Church to mark its northern 
and southern extremes respectively. Of the ships 
most closely identified with the early city, none sur- 
vives except on canvas or paper, in replica, and in 
the minds of people for whom ships and seas hold 
endless satisfaction. 
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FAME COMES 


21st friendship fete 1s sponsored by 
BY NANCY-JOY GALLEN 


American fashion, like all great industries, has had its 
pioneers. It was to one of the greatest of these, the ubiquit- 
ous Carmel Snow, that the Women's Clubs of Philadelphia 
presented their coveted FAME award for 1959. Mrs. Snow, 
Editor Emeritus of Harper's Bazaar, was honored for her 
“philanthropic devotion to helping the blind through her in- 
valuable services to The Lighthouse, for her continued search 
for new fashion horizons, for her encouragement of new 
ideas and young talent." Prior to the award ceremony, a 
"Profile of Carmel Snow" was presented. Leo Lerman, be- 
whiskered contributing editor to Mademoiselle and Playbill, 
as master of ceremonies, charmed more than a thousand 
guests. Profile participants included Mrs. Francis Holbrook, 
Mrs. Snow's sister; Anita Loos, author of Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes; famous fashion photographers Gleb Derujinsky 
and Louise Dahl Wolfe; Diana Vreeland, fashion editor of 
the Bazaar; Mildred Dergance, official of New York's Light- 
house for the Blind, and Alexey Brodovitch, formerly art 
director of Harper's Bazaar. Chapter heading of the Profile 
was a dossier on Mrs. Snow's career. In the twenties, she 
became affiliated with Vogue and in 1934 became editor of 
Harper's Bazaar. lnitiating a revolutionary approach to 
fashion, she brought a new look to the magazine by photo- 
graphing fashions in lively outdoor poses. Her bi-annual 
radio broadcasts from the Parisian openings were eagerly 
awaited events because of her extraordinary perception in 


pinpointing fashion trends that sparked new American 


designs. The guest list of the event read like an honor roll 
of the world of fashion as key figures from California to 
Guest of honor Carmel Snow ` 8 
listens intently as Ruth 

Clair reads FAME citation. grande dame of American style reportage. 


New York gathered in Philadelphia to pay homage to the 


Lesley Pearson, (right) regional 
director of the Fashion Group, 
is pictured with Mrs. Snow 

and Mademoiselle’s Leo Lerman. 
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TO MRS. SNOW 


fashion group of Philadelphia 


Highlight of the affair was the showing of international fashions from Germany, Italy, 
Ireland, France, England and the United States. Here, a segment of the collection. 


Mrs. Ella Waters, (left) Chairman of the 
Friendship Fete, flashes smile from 

head table. Diana Vreeland, fashion 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar, at luncheon 
preceding the award ceremony. 
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Seeking new light on history are 
U. S. Navy frogmen and members of the 
Protection of Historical Sites 


(Underwater) society. Divers met at 
Washington Crossing Park to search 
Delaware River for articles 

Washington might have lost on his 
crossing. Searchers also looked 

for a Durham boat, none of which are 
known to exist intact. 


Chapeaux Corner in the newly-opened 
International House Thrift Shop 

is brightened by three cosmopolitan 
ladies. Mrs. James L. Barton 

(left) is from France; Mrs. Arhan 

Alisbah (center) from Turkey; 

and Mrs. Walter B. Dean, France. 

Located in a carriage house behind 

the main headquarters, 3905 Spruce Street, 
the shop will benefit the parent house. 


Gowns from the past will be on view at 
Episcopal Hospital dinner-dance 

at the Drake Hotel, April 17. Mrs. E. Hart 
McMichael, Villanova, is seen as 

he German Kaiserin; Mrs. Clyde F. Newman, Jr., 
Villanova, Jenny Lind; Mrs. John C. 

Stead, Roxborough, Lady Jersey; 

Mrs. Toshiya Eto, Philadelphia, Baroness 
Vetsara; and Mrs. D. Moreau Barringer, 

Cynwyd (seated), Mrs. Jack Gardner, 


At exploratory meeting of the 
Delaware Valley Art Foundation, 
Paul Sidle points to a model 

of Philadelphia as fellow-members 
Domenico Mortellito, Benton Spruance 
and Henry W. Peacock, the executive 
director, look on. Meeting held 

in City Hall introduced the 
Foundation to a group of 

prominent citizens. 


Three well-known Philadelphians help 
celebrate the 100th anniversary 

of the Philadelphia Zoo 

on March 21. 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth (left) 
holds a llama, Radcliffe Cheston, Jr., 
(center), zoo president, makes 
friends with a kangaroo and 

John B. Kelly is the gentleman 
with the guanaco. 


Miss Mildred Custin, president 

of Bonwit Teller Co., pins 

boutónniere on Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 
at the opening of Philadelphia’s 

Floralia, the city’s salute to spring. 
Newsphotographers record the event 

which took place in Penn Center 

Plaza with civic officials 

and business leaders present. Miss 

Custin was chairman of the Floralia. 


Honored for outstanding 

service as junior volunteers 

at Lankenau Hospital, identical 

twins Barbara and Joan Thompson, from 
Penn Wynne, received engraved cups 
from the Optimist Club of City Line. 
Harry, Schwartz (left), president of 

the club, and hospital director Raymond e; 
Hosford, were on hand to congratulate 

the girls. 


Governor David L. Lawrence proclaims 
“Cancer Control Month” 

during April 

as Dr. Catharine Macfarlane, 

honorary president of 

the Philadelphia Division, 

American Cancer Society, 

gives him literature about the 
one-night door-to-door solicitation 

in the area on May 5. 


The Emerald Ball, first of the 

June Fete events, 

was planned by Mrs. Fitz-Eugene 
Dixon, Jr., of Chestnut Hill; 

Mrs. Harold R. Smartt, 

of Abington; Mrs. David C. Peace, 
of Jamison; and Mrs. William G. 
Littleton, 2nd, of Huntingdon Valley. 
The ball and other June Fete 
activities benefit Abington Hospital. 


Present at the ground breaking 
ceremonies for the new 35-bed 
addition to the Doylestown Hospital 

were Mrs. C. A. Sienkiewicz, 

president of the Village Improvement 
Association Hospital Committee; 

Mrs. Matthew Suydam, Jr., VIA president; 
Dr. Russell Green, of the hospital 

staff; the Rev. Gerald W. Dieter 

and the Rev. John Fogarty. 


Mrs. William Spence, Jr., (center) 
president of the Chester County 
Branch, National League of 
American Pen Women, entertained 
at her home, “Locksley Hall,” 

in honor of Mrs. Lulu G. Giese, 
state president of the League, when 
she visited Chester County recently. 
Mrs. Henry T. MacNeill, of 
Whitford, presides at the tea table. 


The League of Women Voters, West Cheste 
branch, sponsored an "International 
Luncheon" at the High Street Friends 
Meeting, under the chairmanship of 

Mrs. Morris Dornowsky (right). 

John Conant (left), regional director of 

the American Friends Service 

International. Scholarships, explains 

them to Gerda Thun, of Germany, 

and Dino Economides, of Greece. 


Fred Davis, 16, of Fairless Hills, 
who suffered second degree burns over 
most of his body last January, when 

he tried to rescue a friend from 

a burning house, is tutored in Lower 
Bucks County Hospital by David Proven, 
teacher at the Charles H. Boehm 

High School. Fred is a patient in the 
hospital for the second time as he 
undergoes skin grafting. 
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Walter Baum 
Galleries 
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Exhibition of Landscapes 
by 
S. GERTRUDE SCHELL 


AND RESTORED 
Studio Established 1904 
BUCKS COUNTY 
Alpine 7-2223 
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WEDGWOOD 
Unusual tri-color Wedgwood 
Urn in green, mauve and 
white. From the Collection of 

Seal Simons 
Direct importer of antique 
Wedgwood and antique 
jewelry. 


473 W. Ellet St., Phila 19, Pa. 
Chestnut Hill 7-2062 


LAUGHLIN FRAME CO. 
SSN Ev. a Am, 
„ 9 s ` 
CatATORS OF MODERN AND | CSX? 
PERIOD PICTURE FRAMES 


oN 
1828 RANSTEAD ST. PHILA. s. PA. LOCUST 4-3835 
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Reproductions of 
Early American 
Lighting Fixtures 


Design No. 250 


CHANDELIERS 
CEILING LIGHTS WALL SCONCES 


Custom made fixtures—Many designs to 
choose from—Old Iron, pewter, antique 
copper and brass finishes. Candles or 
wired for electricity. Visit our showroom, 
1.6 miles S. of Riegelsville, N. J. (turn 
left | m.) Further information on request. 


WALTER C. ARNOLD 


R.D. #1 Box 338 
Milford, N. J. Wyman 5-4483 


Refinishing and wiring done 


Open Your Door 
and Open Your Heart 


Support the 


CANCER SOCIETY’S 
FUND DRIVE ON 
MAY 5th 
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FINE ARTS 


Color Print Society president Richard Hood, working on a color woodcut. 


Tradition versus Innovation 


BY GERTRUDE BENSON 


MAJOR exhibitions this month 
at the Academy, the Art Alliance 
and the Print Club had much in 
common. They confirmed the per- 
vasive conflicts of the contempor- 
ary artist. 

Comparatively few artists have 
not been beguiled by the strong 
siren song of abstraction. Even 
artists for whom non-representa- 
tional art is not naturally con- 
genial have the feeling that 
straightforward flesh-and-blood 
realism is out of step with the 
times. Willy-nilly, most artists 
have been drawn into the strong 
currents of 20th century abstract 
art. 

The results are both positive 
and negative. On the credit side it 
must be said that the enforced 
reevaluation of means and ends 
is often an incentive to growth. 
On the debit side there is the 
danger that talent becomes side- 
tracked into a parasitic depend- 
ence on fads and attention-getting 
novelty. 

If the contemporary artist mag- 
nifies the importance of the happy 
accident, if he accepts momentary 
publie acclaim for partially real- 
ized efforts, his achievement rests 
on unsure grounds. The academic- 
ism of the “left” is no more ac- 
ceptable than that of the "right." 

It takes courage to stand apart 


from the fashions of the day. Self- 
critical detachment and constant 
reaching out into unexplored 
areas of experience are essential 
for growth. The problem of the 
artist in any age is to be a vital 
part of his time, to feel its needs 
keenly and yet not be a blind 
sycophant. 

In these barrier-breaking days 
of man-made asteroids and “quan- 
tum jumps” into space, the art- 
ist’s day-to-day battle in the 
studio may seem like shadow-box- 
ing. And yet the totally committed 
artist fights a never-ending war 
on many fronts. 

His is an endless search for 
artistic truth; for his own fresh 
image of his changing environ- 
ment; for the ability to put his 
moments of insight and revelation 
to their best creative use. In an 
effort to reflect the world-shatter- 
ing changes around him, he seeks 
to probe beneath the surface of 
things and people, to explore them 
microscopically and telescopically. 

Even the modest innovator has 
felt the wonder of new worlds in 
his own man-made orbits; he has 
“exploded” his forms and has be- 
come an “action” painter. A new 
and different structural and psy- 
chological reality has become the 
dominant force of our time. 

These forces were clearly ap- 
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parent in two shows celebrating 
the 20th anniversary of the 
American Color Print Society. By 
permitting us to study award-win- 
ners and presentation prints dur- 
ing the short but productive life 
of the Society, the Art Alliance 
show reflected the tremendous 
developments in the color print, 
both technically and as com- 
munication. At the Print Club the 
annual juried show affirmed the 
increasing trend towards non-ob- 
jective expression. For budget- 
conscious buyers, color prints 
offer originals in every size and 
style, in many media, for all 
tastes and purses. 


The Art Alliance retrospective 
presented the evolution of the 
color print from self-limiting, de- 
tail-conscious documentation and 
story-telling to complete abstrac- 
tion with the barest inferences of 
mood and only fragmentary refer- 
ences to facts. Sizes range from 
small prints intended for port- 
folios to wall-size prints intended 
for hanging. The color enrich- 
ment was especially striking from 
a highly restricted palette in the 
early forties to the increasingly 
complex color subtleties in the 
work of such Philadelphia artists 
as Stella Drabkin, Abraham Han- 
kins, Arthur Flory, Mildred Dil- 
lon, Morris Blackburn and Benton 
Spruance. 

This year’s presentation print, 
“Owl,” a woodcut in four colors 
by Richard Hood, the Society’s 
president, makes sophisticated use 
of leaf shapes and a changing 
moon in a handsomely designed 
fantasy. 

The Print Club’s show swings 
in a wide arc from the stark, sen- 
sitively achieved simplicity of 
Arthur Flory’s “Penned Bull,” to 
the highly disciplined luminous 
detail in Dick Swifts intaglio 
print, “Christ before Pilate." The 
prices range from $25 to $85; the 
sizes from a small print three by 
six inches to one twenty-seven by 
thirty-nine. 

In its 45th year, the Print Club 
continues to play its unique role 
as catalyst for  print-makers 
throughout the country and to 
function as a gallery, a workshop 
and an educational center for the 
graphic arts. 

The annual exhibition of the 
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Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, one of 
the largest and the best the Fel- 
lowship has organized, again 
echoes the prevailing trends. 
There are many points of view to- 
wards the world we live in and 
as many methods of expressing 
them. 

Traditional representation, a 
model and a brush trained in all 
the tonal and compositional 
amenities, is as well represented 
as the innovator who paints a 
plastic chef’s head or combines 
sculptural and painterly values in 
low relief. 

Polychrome sculpture has played 
a respected role in the past as in 
medieval and American folk sculp- 
ture, but its use, more as cosmetic 
embellishment, adds a trivial note 
to otherwise promising portrait 
studies. 


Arthur Flory at Tyler workshop. 


Winners of awards at this juried 
show of paintings, watercolors, 
prints and sculpture were Henry 
Peacock of Malvern, George Hard- 
ing of Wynnewood, Walter Reinsel 
and Jim Lueders of Philadelphia, 
Quita Brodhead of Wayne, Frank 
Gasparro of Havertown and Jack 
Massey of Pittsburgh. The first 
winner of the new Percy M. Owens 
Memorial Award was Franklin 
Watkins. 


ART NOTES 

Whether he looks at a quarry 
or a wharf on the Massachusetts 
coast, a hill town or a beach in 
Mexico, Morris Blackburn’s recent 
work at the Newman Galleries re- 
vealed continued interest in recon- 
structing and sharing visual ex- 
periences. His ably organized 
shapes, color counterpoint and tex- 
tural suggestions recreate felt 
realities . . . At the annual “Meet 
our Instructors" show at the Phila- 
delphia Museum College of Art 
many members of its faculty ap- 
peared to be moving in new di- 
rections. There were experiments 


with sculptural and graphic in- 
novations, with tiles and plastics, 
with the lyrical potentialities of 
ceramics, with structural and ex- 
pressionistic color, with  photo- 
graphic portraits and camera de- 
sign, with offset color lithography, 
with mosaics imbedded in concrete, 
with packaging, dress, fabric, ad- 
vertising design and illustration. 
The contagion of growth and 
change was apparent on all walls. 
. . . In his one-man show of oils 
at the Art Alliance Ben Wolf 
seemed to be absorbed in redis- 
covering the things he knows in 
terms of design idioms: In the past 
a spontaneous, poetic and witty 
interpreter of things seen and felt, 
he seems to be searching in his 
recent work for design parallels in 
flat, self-restricted color, disci- 
plined by enclosing line. The geo- 
metrized rhythms of a woman's 
body; the austere rectangles of 
New England architecture seen 
against cloudless skies—these are 
the elements he has sought to 
reorganize into an ascetic, design- 
conscious world. . .. At the Carlen 
Gallery Berard Kohn presented the 
revolutionary affects on his visual 
vocabulary of a recent trip to 
Greece and Turkey. His color re- 
flected the excitement of Southern 
sun filtering through Byzantine 
mosaics; his drawings, the dis- 
covery of the expressive potentials 
of line over color. His rhythm- 
loving line and warm color confirm 
intense observation of art, as well 
as nature. . . . Morris Berd's new 
work, now at the Newman Galler- 
ies, indicates his working partici- 
pation in the fields surrounding 
the pre-revolutionary house and 
barn which the Berds bought in 
1950. The bamboo, the snake-like 
honeysuckle, corn, grapes on a 
rainy day, these are the things we 
can follow from sketch to finished 
oil in Berd's recent work. He paints 
the things he has raised and has 
known intimately, and which, for 
him, have assumed a kind of sym- 
bolism. In an effort to work from 
the inside, like a grasshopper look- 
ing through a dense jungle, Berd's 
forms, at times, beg for more air 
and light around them, but, at his 
best, his color is as rich and varied 
as the natural forms he has ob- 
served with affection and inter- 
preted with skill and sensibility.l 
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THE TRAVELER’S BOOKSHELF 


Bok on Justice; 
Shenton on Country Living 


BY JERRE MANGIONE 


“Justice should be the little side 
chapel where the mysteries and the 
miracles of the stolid law take 
place. How dreadful to show her 
powers crippled by a blindfold and 
her hand encumbered by sword 
and scale! She should be free to 
look far and deep into people, and 
to bring healing in her hands.” 

Star Wormwood, p. 58 


Ir any confirmation of the 
people's judgment in  electing 
Curtis Bok to the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania last fall were 
needed, the poetry, passion and 
deep humanity with which he ap- 
proaches the law here would 
easily provide it. 


Justice Curtis Bok 


Star Wormwood, his newest 
book, presents a burning and mili- 
tant plea for social reform. Agon- 
izingly concerned with the injus- 
tices of so-called justice, this book 
is bound to move many readers 
with the strength of its message. 
It is a devastating protest against 
the everyday application of a 
criminal and penal system which, 
Justice Bok insists, is founded on 
vengeance. 

We daresay that few laymen 
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have ever given much thought to 
this subject. The majority of our 
citizens are inclined to take it for 
granted that there is nothing seri- 
ously wrong with our present 
concepts of crime and punish- 
ment. Most of us assume that, 
while there may be an occasional 
miscarriage of justice, our courts 
and prisons deal with convicted 
criminals in a manner that is fair 
and intelligent. 

Justice Bok drops a bombshell 
on such smug assumptions, not 
with the hyperboles of the prop- 
agandist but with the honesty, 
insight and care of the literary 
artist. As the springboard for his 
thesis, he writes a novelized story 
about a seventeen-year-old boy 
who, in 1931, was sentenced to be 
electrocuted for strangling a thir- 
teen-year-old girl and eating part 
of her arm. 

The boy, Roger Haike, was the 
only offspring of a father who 
died while he was a child and a 
mother who abandoned him when 
he was ten. He did not have much 
of a personality, *except a certain 
wistfulness, which made him look 
thin and an aptitude for loneli- 
ness, which made him seem 
morose.” Hunger was his most 
persistent teacher. When he 
strangled the little girl who 
threatened to get him fired from 
his newly-found janitor job, he 
had not eaten anything for three 
days. 

Gradually, a full and gripping 
picture of Roger emerges and the 
reader, far better equipped with 
facts and understanding than the 
jury which found him guilty of 
first-degree murder, is able to 
realize that Roger could in no 
sense be regarded as a criminal. 
As the author clearly shows, 
Roger Haike was victim of a com- 


munity blinded by the need for 
vengeance, and of a district at- 
torney and judge who, for their 
own personal motives, were only 
too willing to go along with it. 

“I protest this dreadful case," 
writes Justice Bok, and then pro- 
ceeds to argue that punitive 
penology has failed to serve the 
purpose of Society. “Its ven- 
geance does not save souls, re- 
store minds, or mend consciences.” 
As proof of that, he cites the fact 
that sixty percent of our convicted 
criminals are repeaters. 

Crime, he points out, is a 
disease of civilization and not an 
inevitable part of human nature. 
It can be studied and reduced. 
One of the troubles is that our 
punishments are written for the 
worst offenders and do not take 
into consideration the “guilty in- 
nocents” and the pure in heart 
who have broken the law but who 
“can still attain a state of grace.” 

Among them he includes those 
who commit crimes before they 
reach maturity. Society doesn’t 
pay any attention to the fact that 
the years between the ages of 18 
and 25 are crucial ones, when any 
young man, out of boredom 
springing from idleness, is a 
potential killer, rapist and thief. 
The crime rate drops off after the 
age of 25, yet during the crucial 
years Society offers the young 
only the courthouse and prison. 
And although there is a direct re- 
lationship between education and 
crime, as indicated by the rela- 
tively few college-educated people 
who commit crime, we stop the 
compulsory formal education of 
our youth when they are only 
eighteen. 

As Justice Bok declares, his real 
thesis is man’s inhumanity to man. 
“The penology of the future is 
treatment, not to fit the crime but 
to fit the prisoner. Someday we 
will look back on our criminal 
and penal process with the same 
horrified wonder as we now look 
back on the Spanish Inquisition.” 

When that comes about, it will 
be largely because of the Curtis 
Boks in the world. 


STAR WORMWOOD by Curtis 
Bok; published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York; 227 pages, 
$3.95. 
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HERE'S one place I’ve hesti- 
tated to show you," the real es- 
tate agent told the Shentons nearly 
twenty years ago. “It’s a little off 
the beaten path and has several 
drawbacks." 

"Let's go at once," Mrs. Shen- 
ton (also known as The Rib) had 
cried. 

And so it was that Edward 
Shenton, artist and author but 
no nature lover, found himself the 
somewhat horrified proprietor of 
eighty acres of Chester County 
land, a barn "slightly smaller than 
Grand Central Station," and a 
strong predisposition to crumble. 

To the thousands of city-soft- 
ened males who have been conned, 
badgered and seduced into a simi- 
lar fate, this hilarious saga of 
how the author traded his free- 
dom “for a mess of foliage" will 
come as a consolation, revelation, 
and bible. 

Passive resistance and the mar- 
tini shaker are the two main 
weapons that Mr. Shenton seems 
to advocate in the struggle against 
Nature. He implies that any other 
weapon would be silly and futile 


since Nature is the most formid- 
able of opponents armed with 


trees, rocks, rain, snow, heat, 
death and many another unfair 
advantage. 

“T have no confidence in Na- 
ture,” he declares with the dis- 
tilled and blunt simplicity of one 
who has long suffered. “It doesn’t 
give a damn what happens to me, 
or any damns as to what happens 
to anything.” 

But Mr. Shenton, with his gen- 
ius for keeping both feet firmly 
planted off his grounds, is not one 
to succumb to bitterness. His la- 
mentations, however persuasive, 
are laced with a wit that induces 
laughter and the urge to quote 
them. A man who can define a com- 
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post as his wife’s hopechest is not 
only highly quotable but, obvious- 
ly, loaded with wry observations 
about everything and everybody 
around him. Mr. Shenton does not 
even spare himself. In fact, he 
wins the admiration of the reader, 
not by reciting his virtues, but by 
showing how quick he is to sur- 
render to his weaknesses. 

This is not as easy as it sounds 
for his energetic wife is constantly 
trying to embroil him in one am- 
bitious thing or another, parti- 
cularly in attempts to collaborate 
with Mother Nature. Plants may 
wither, pigs die of cholera, ducks 
escape to unknown parts, but 
nothing daunts the Rib. Unlike 
her Adam, she has a super-optim- 
ism about her dealings with Na- 
ture, one that drowns all her dis- 
appointments with the ease of a 
tidal wave. 

Toward the close of his saga, 
Shenton may seem to cheat a little 
by allowing that some of this op- 
timism has rubbed off on him, at 
least to the extent that he has 
finally become resigned to the idea 
of living in the country. But this, 
after all, is a tribute to the Rib, 
whom he dearly loves despite all 
their differences. 

“There is no doubt," he con- 
cludes, *that living in the country 
brings out the best qualities in 
man. Women have an atavistic 
urge to get something out of the 
country, usually something to eat, 
but often a sense of personal power 
from reducing chaos to order. Men 
use the country to escape from 
social demands, or to go to bed 
early, a deep-rooted male longing. 
Also the country offers him more 
acceptable reasons for indolence, 
procrastination, and evasion." 

This book is a rib-tickling ex- 
perience, one that can be enjoyed 
either in the country or the city. 

THE RIB AND ADAM by Ed- 
ward Shenton, illustrated by the 
author; published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia and New 
York, 217 pages, $3.95. W 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 
Yardleys Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 
3rd Printing 
"A wonderful 
book, well written 
... must’ reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans.” 
The Readers Di- 
gest. Elaborately 
illustrated — $4.95. 
DeLuxe, autographed ed. $12.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. “A 


stimulating volume." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 

by ee 

Scott F. Brenner Ü 
"A warm and 
intimate story of a 
thrifty, _law-abid- 
ing, and unusual 
people." Rochester 
Democrat and 

Chronicle. $4.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Talk your way 
toa shorter day 


DeJUR GRUNDIG 


S tenonette 
ONLY $179.50 


ONLY HALF THE PRICE OF ANY 
OTHER DICTATING MACHINE... 
ONE STENORETTE CAN BE USED 
FOR BOTH DICTATING AND TRAN- 
SCRIBING. SAME MAGNETIC TAPE 
USED OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 
CORRECTIONS CAN BE MADE DI- 
RECTLY ON THE TAPE. WEIGHT 
ONLY 11 LBS. 10 OZ. COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS. 


Call now for free office demonstration 
AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 
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BUCKS COUNTY 
Gorm 


Middletown Township 


57 beautiful rolling acres with 
the stone home, barn and out- 
buildings situated in the cen- 
ter well back from both hard 
surface roads passing the 
property. Home consists of six 
very large rooms, attic and 
full basement. Hot water heat, 
all in outstanding condition. 
All outbuildings well kept. 
This property fine for work- 
ing, retirement, or investment. 
13 acres this year in this area 
brought $36,000. 


Don’t Be Sorry—Buy It Now! 
$75,000.00 


THOMAS B. STOCKHAM 


INCORPORATED 


10 S. Pennsylvania Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 
Cypress 5-7100 


Evenings, weekends—HYatt 3-3852 


WELSHS 
FINE WINES 


AND 


LIQUORS 


/ mpor "hed4 Domestic 


8 S. Union St. 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-5611 


“Choose from Our Large Stock” 
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Lambertville, N. J. 


germantown battle 
continued from page 24 


sent the pile of furniture skid- 
ding down the hall. A torch had 
set fire to the rug and Hoskins 
suddenly appeared with a decanter 
full of water. Musgrave shouted 
above the din and hurled Hoskins 
into a corner as two more cannon 
cut loose and found their mark. 
The entire ceiling collapsed mag- 
nificently in a nimbus of white 
powder. 


A shout from the attic brought 
the Colonel to the foot of the 
stairs. The men on the roof had 
located the cannon, three of them, 
across the road to the northwest, 
less than a musket shot away. The 
rosewood spinet was struck by a 
spent ball and uttered its first 
discord. A second shot cracked its 
fragile legs and it fell on its side 
like an acrobat attempting an im- 
possible trick. 


Nothing stopped the rebel six 
pounders. The riflemen on the roof 
kept firing volleys at the orange 
flashes that blossomed briefly in 
the grey fog. 

The last picture fell from the 
wall and shattered on the floor. 
One of the soldiers sat beside the 
clock, wrapping a bandage around 
his bleeding wrist, holding the 
end of the cloth daintily between 
his teeth. 


The Colonel was sweating from 
every pore and a dark stream of 
blood trickled unnoticed down his 
left cheek where a splinter lodged. 
None of this noisy business made 
much sense to him. Here was a 
rebel army trounced by Lord Howe 
at Brandywine less than a month 
ago and slashed to ribbons at 
Paoli by Tarleton and still full of 
fight. They should be licking their 
wounds back in camp. 


The rebels had obviously swept 
past the house and driven Ormsby 
before them. A confused ululation 
of noise came from beyond the 
trees and puzzled Musgrave fur- 
ther. Some one had made a ghastly 
mistake in the fog and the rebels 
were firing on one another. A drum 
rolled and the sound of voices rose 
again. The Colonel felt that the 
British had been pushed back and 
that things were going badly. 
Where was Howe? Where was 
Cornwallis? Close to 1100 men 


SPECIALISTS IN WOOD 
EXCLUSIVE WOOD CARVINGS 
HANDCRAFTS 
ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


Open Wed., Sat. & Sun. 


Ida A. Cooley 
Artist 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Center Bridge 
Yq mile from river 


Route 263 
Solebury, Pa. 


. For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 


BEAN, MASON & EYER 


Buy "planned protection" for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a 


"tailor-fitted" insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Beana, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


HUNTINGDON VALLEY 

178 year old restored & remodeled 
pointed field stone Penna. farmhouse on 
I, acres of beautifully landscaped 
countryside. Authentically Colonial in 
every respect. Restoration by architect 
R. Brognard Okie. A country estate conv. 
to schools, churches, shopping & trans- 
portation. Price $54,750. 


THE WINNER CO,, Inc. 
Open Sunday 2 to 4. 
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Now available in the new... 


VIKING um 
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Doylestown Building 
2 


130 S. Main Street Doylestown. Pa. 


Fillmore 8-4408 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 
Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 


Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 
Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Flllmore 8-9521 
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CHARM 


In Buckingham Township, a 
quaint little stone house, beauti- 
fully restored and modernized. 
Picturesque acre, bordering strong 
stream. Two entrance levels. 
Modern kitchen, dining room with 
huge fireplace, lavatory at ground 
level. Living room with fireplace, 
den or bedroom at second level. 
Bedroom and bath above. Beam 
ceilings, original floors. Hot 
water, oil heat. Drilled well. 
Secluded dining terrace. Ideal 
country place. Only $15,500. 


EXCEPTIONAL BUY 


Interesting old Dutch Colonial 
farmhouse in farming countryside 


adjoining lovely estate. Over 6 


acres, suitable for small-scale 
farming. The house is spacious, 
has living room, 15x28, dining 
room, modern kitchen, complete 
bath, flagstone floored den on first 
floor; 4 rooms and bath above. 
Oil heat, drilled well. Interesting 
old brick bakehouse attached to 
house, ideally suited for guest 
quarters, containing 2 rooms with 
huge fireplace and original Dutch 
oven, 2-car garage. A most attrac- 
tive country place and house with 
unusual charm. $22,500. 


J, CARROLL MOLLOY 


Realtor 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-3558 


Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 214 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
34 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 
some with stream. 


YOUR BEST BUY 
$22,900 & UP 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 


Lower Gacka County 


New English Colonial. Now being built 
on dogwood-laden 34 acre lot. Large 
living room with stone fireplace, banquet- 
size dining room with large bow-bay 
window. Enormous kitchen with birch cabi- 
nets and built-in appliances. 3 generous 
size bedrooms, 2 complete tiled baths 
and a powder room. Large well-lighted 
basement with entrance onto Patio. Over- 
size garage. An unusual style in a beauti- 
ful setting. Ideally suited for commuting 
to Philadelphia, Trenton or New York. 
Only $19,990. 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 
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were behind him. Why didn’t they 
move? 

The noise dropped to a whisper 
and back toward the Market 
Square Musgrave heard an omi- 
nous sound. A cheer of triumph 
went up and the Colonel’s heart 
sank. They must have pierced the 
British line. Where was the rest 
of the 40th? On the floor above 
something very heavy crashed 
with a tinkle of broken glass. The 
volume of sound had shifted to 
another register. The Colonel 
listened as to a symphony. Some- 
thing was missing in the percus- 
sion section. Hopefully he ran to 
the stairs. 


“The cannon! Where are the 
cannon?” he shouted to the sol- 
diers on the roof. A smoke black- 
ened face loomed upside down 
above him, calling. “Trey’ve pulled 
out, sir.” 

The Colonel laughed. He was 
hoarse now from shouting and the 
acrid powder smell. He ran to the 
rear of the house as riders went 
by at a gallop, the color of their 
uniforms lost in the sticky fog. 
But the horsemen had come from 
the south so they must be British. 


With the cannon gone the at- 
tackers on the lawn increased. A 
torch still burned not too far from 
the house and sent a curl of black 
smoke into the still gray mist. 
Down the road toward Market 
Square the musket fire was sharper 
and drawing nearer. A bugle 
sounded sharp and clear. A drum 
rolled and confused shouts came 
from the road. Out in the fog 
some one had guessed wrong and 
now the vague figures behind the 
trees fired their last shots and 
drifted away. 


The silence was abrupt and 
alarming. At the window Mus- 
grave conned the lawn and heard 
the steady footfalls of approach- 
ing infantry. Then he heard voices, 
British voices, still distant and 
muffled, coming up from the 
Market Square. Sensing a rear 
attack he sped to the back door. 
Something had moved behind the 
house and two of the soldiers had 
fired in warning. 

Some one was coming and mak- 
ing quite a noise. All the rifles 
pointed at the source of the sound. 
They held the fire at the Colonel’s 
command. A dim shape hailed the 
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The American Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 


The following brief extracts are from 
letters written to President Joseph Reed 
by John Hart, and by General Washing- 
ton to General Wayne, as the war in the 
South was now reaching a climax 


Philada. April 3, 1781 


7 r, a Detachment from the Ar- 
B Q tillery Regimt., Newtown, has 
Bay recd. orders to be in readiness 

«Ao march in a few Days; 


JOHN HART 


New Windsor, 8 Apr. '81 
The critical situation of our southern 
affairs, and the reinforcements sent by 
the Enemy, to that Quarter, urge the 
necessity of moving as large a propor- 
tion of the Pennsa. Line as possible, 
without a moments loss of time, Indeed 
I hope before this, by the measures you 
have taken, all the Impediments to a 
movement, will have been Obviated. 


GO. WASHINGTON 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 


REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


Choice LOTS 
on Private LAGOONS 


ore 


IŠ CARMET REALTY CO. 
SALES AGENT. JENKINTOWN 
TUrner 7-3880 
ATlantic City 2-9478 
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house in a heavy German accent. 
The Colonel’s German was far 
from adequate and his ears were 


ae è still ringing. “What the devil?” he 
Farnell TV - HiFi - Bar or Storage Units 414 E 


One of the soldiers touched his 
hat in salute. “He says the rebels 
are retreating, Colonel. He says 
they're running fast." 

Musgrave smiled and felt a 
hundred years old. He went to the 
front window and told Cartwright 
to evacuate the house. A company 
of infantry was picking its way 
across the lawn, scanning the rebel 
dead. 

The Colonel watched the last 
man of the 40th leave the house. 
The place was a stinking shambles 
now. What a shameful way to treat 
A a Tory’s house. Hoskins was still 
r — sitting by the clock with one of 

the Judge’s law books cradled in 
his lap. Musgrave shook the plaster 


Designed ro suit your needs . . . custom made in your y 

choice of 13 wood finishes . . . from 36" to 96" long. dust from his shoulders and 

Choice of interiors enables you to use cabinet as buffet rubbod the back of hic hand across 

or dresser, too! Free decorating service . . just bring ji 5 

in your ,oom measurements. his dry lips. 

$ He looked at the clock. Seven- 

SUN MODERN - 1821 Chestnut St. - Phila. forty it said e, CERO DNE 
Phila.’s Largest ‘Exclusively Modern Furniture Store" — Open Wed. ’til 9 had defended this house for al- 


HOME OF: Paul McCobh - Furnette - Pace - Dania - Scandinavian Imports most two hours and forty min- 


utes. He walked through what was 

left of the front door. He was a 

«m» | professional soldier and there was 
Y work still to be done. 


aue i t 

on cal t clean rugs : 5 e x i EM 
Fran gees N ird straig efeat in less than 
i LAST LONGER! t a month. And yet it was still full 
of fight. It drifted back to Skip- 
|| | pack, carrying its wounded, an 
í army in tatters, but still an army. 
V Von Steuben would stiffen its back 
at Valley Forge. And the snow- 
covered hills would sharpen the 
edge of its will. There would be 

ji no mistakes at Monmouth. 
| $ The last Redcoat had scuffed his 
f We give fine rugs the careful W | heavy boots and left the house. 
treatment they deserve. Let us | Gutted windows gazed at the 
|| clean, repair, and mothproof À | world like pieces of frayed lace. 
j your rugs; we'll also store them, y The stone lions brought from Italy 


1 —— 


WE ARE TRENTON'S OLDEST AND 
LARGEST STORE FOR MEN AND 
BOYS. 


WE ARE CLOTHING SPECIAL- 
ISTS WITH FOUR GENERA- 
TIONS OF EXPERIENCE. 


REMEMBER . . . 
"SUCCESSFUL MEN DRESS 


FUNT SS UPS E if you wish. To bring our service E by Joseph Turner when his daugh- 
|| truck to your door, telephone ter had married young Benjamin 
Suits .... $5500 . $10000 j Y Chew looked out over the unin- 
Sport Coats $3500 . $5950 y RI 6-5372 tj | vited guests, crumpled in lifeless 
ae i Soe our disiincfive N heaps on the leaf-covered lawn. 
Siecke! ... EOE 2S E summer rugs | The shattered door gaped like 
M = i; Ja jagged wound, one side of it 
Open a Charge Account B Fritz & La Rue 4| | clinging crazily to a stubborn 
i Oriental Rugs o Broadloom Carpeting hinge. Stone on stone it stood 
Cui 2 Downetty € Son ü 1615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia " there, solid and durable. Clive- 
Ovtfitters: Men—Boys jn 331 E. Lancaster Ave, Wynnewood || | den" was no longer just a house. 
ee N ST. i Open Wed. Eve til 8:30 i In the soft October mist it had be- 

— 2 — | come a page of history. E 
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Lotte Lenya as Jenny in off-Broadway production of Threepenny Opera. 


Several Sides of Opera 


BY PETER CHRISAFIDES 


It was in an atmosphere of 
unreal calm that Richard Strauss, 
in the summer of 1942, completed 
the score of his last opera— 
Capriccio, a work which neither 
felt nor reflected any of the hell 
of those days. With this work, 
Strauss reached the end of the 
Wagnerian Rainbow Bridge to 
Valhalla. Capriccio was to be the 
very last link in a chain of operas 
that began with the Master of 
Bayreuth’s “Flying Dutchman,” 
exactly one hundred years earlier. 
Capriccio, in effect, was the last 
of the 19th century German op- 
eras. And, fittingly, it was an 
opera about the idea of opera. 

There is a story that Strauss 
after Capriccio’s premiere turned 
to a friend, and said with tears 
in his eyes, “I can do no better.” 
This anecdote, for years far more 
familiar than the music, has con- 
tributed to a great curiosity about 
the work which can now be satis- 
fied, thanks to an excellent re- 
cording by Angel (3—12” 3580 
C/L), just released. 

The libretto, based upon a stage 
piece by an 18th century Italian 
priest named Casti and once set 
by Antonio Salieri, Mozart’s for- 
midable Viennese competitor, is 
largely the work of Clemens Kraus, 
the conductor, champion and friend 
of Strauss. 
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In many respects, Strauss’ set- 
ting of the libretto is the accom- 
plishment of the unaccomplish- 
able. To opera composers from the 
beginning of the genre, any text 
which is “talky’” or deals with 
ideas to the exclusion of dramatic 
happenings is a hopeless libretto. 
And the text of Capriccio, as 
could be expected of a play on the 
aesthetics of opera, is verbose. 
Yet with Strauss’ music, the piece 
becomes—at least on records—a 
theatrical tour de force. 

There is something incredible 
in the work’s being the product of 
a man of 78 years. Fertility of 
invention—something rarely a- 
scribed to Strauss of the years 
following World War I—abounds 
in Capriccio in a way that rivals 
the man at his acknowledged best. 
In fact, there is no precedent in 
any of Strauss’ 15 stage works, 
including Der Rosenkavalier, for 
such lavishness of melodic, orch- 
estral and word-setting ingenuity 
as can be found on every page of 
Capriccio. His economy of orches- 
tral means will startle those who 
know none of the man’s composi- 
tions beyond the tone poems. While 
his core calls for the full grand 
symphonic ensemble, Strauss uses 
it sparingly. Chamber-music son- 
orities predominate. 

Strauss brings the intellectual 


THE FISHER 


STEREOPHONIC 


Cnlemporary | | 


The Fisher Contemporary II offers a unique 
combination of brilliant high fidelity engineer- 
ing and graceful, modern styling. It is the 
ideal console for those who seek high quality 
at moderate costs. This powerful instrument 
is capable of reproducing all types of music 
without distortion—whether at a whisper or 
at full auditorium levels. Its dual-controls per- 
mit its use with THE FISHER Stereo Compan- 
ion. Tambour-door cabinet in Walnut, Mahog- 
any, Teak or Cherry. 


Regular $489.50 


SPRING CLEARANCE $439.50 
Liberal Trade In 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


TELEPHONE FILLMORE 8-2600 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 
for your child’s musical 
education. FREE use of 

an instrument during 

this trial period. 

For further information 

call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 

. . . TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 


RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
Bank) 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 


Lowrey Organs 
*995 '" Complete with bench 


PLUS 
VISIT US 6 MONTHS FREE LES- 
AT THE 


HOME Show| SONS IN OUR STUDIOS 
Booth 949 


LOWREY ORGAN STUDIOS 


7048 Frankford Ave.—DE 8-6613 


H vughtbstoun Trading Post 


wrightstown, bucks county, pa. 


early american 
reproductions 


wrightstown, worth 8-2827 
new hope, volunteer 2-2969 
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Towne Shon 


“Town and Country Clothes’’ 


15 S. State St. Newtown, Pa. 


Complete lines of 
Sportswear Dresses Separates 
Lingerie Accessories 
Bucks County's Largest Little Shop! 
2 You 
From France... 

Original Maggy Rouff dresses. 
Beautiful Paris tailored suit and two- 


piece ensemble in fine Jersey—mod- 
> erately priced. 


: Jolie Madame 


Blouses — Unusual Jewelry — Gifts 
Bridge St., Across from P.O. 


New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2504 
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The Fabric Shop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 


Suitable for Country Living. 


Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7 -0767 


7 
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Spring Flower-Like Beauty 


“Right for gou” 


and 
hair styling by 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 

146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear | 
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small-talk of his characters bril- 
liantly to life; in one instance, in 
a magnificent, real five-voice fugue. 
He even manages plausibly to de- 
lineate in music the story's flimsy 
love plot. Capriccio’s central fig- 
ure—the Countess—even bears 
favorable comparison with the 
Feld Marschalin of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier," undisputedly the great- 
est of Strauss’ romantic character- 
izations. 


The entire recorded production 
is superb. Angel has cast soprano 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, the ne plus 
ultra of Strauss singers, as the 
Countess—by far her finest re- 
corded interpretation. Her per- 
formance of the final scene is 
sumptuous, and vies with her pre- 
vious recording—Angel 35084, the 
disk that skyrocketed her to Amer- 
ican fame. The rest of the cast is 
on a par: Eberhard Wachter, Nic- 
olai Gedda, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Hans Hotter and Christa 
—all top stars of the modern Ger- 
man operatic stage. The orchestra 
is the Philharmonia, brilliantly 
conducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch. 


* * * * 


Just as Strauss remained ob- 
livious to the trends of the 20th 
century for the major part of his 
life, so Kurt Weill desperately 
tried to find an artisite expression 
of them. American audiences know 
Kurt Weill primarily as the com- 
poser of Broadway hits: “Johnny 
Johnson," “Lost in the Stars" and 
“Street Scene.” However, prior to 
his settling in the U. S. in 1935, 
Weill was known to European 
audiences as the man who in- 
vented zeitoper—the opera that 
mirrored the spirit of the times. 
He was every bit as controversial 
a figure in the ’twenties and early 
'thirties as Stravinsky and Schoen- 
berg. 

His Aufsteig und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny caused riots at its 
premiere in Leipzig in 1930—not 
because of musical radicalism, but 
because the music, coupled with 
Bertolt Brecht’s words, dared to 
tell the German public the truth 
about itself. The square outside 
of the opera house was ringed by 
Nazi Brown Shirts. His Dreig- 
roschenoper—“Threepenny Opera" 
—which has once again captured 
the world’s imagination, in 1928 
represented the first intellectual 


reaction against all the political 
currents moving the world to 
chaos. 


Columbia Records, aware not 


only of the musical but document- 
ary values of these works, has just 
released splendid productions of 
each made under the supervision 
singer- 


of Weill’s widow, the 
actress Lotte Lenya. 


Ben Shahn's album insert for the 
Columbia Threepenny Opera discs. 


Mahagonny (3—12“ K31 243) 
is a full length opera and the best 
of the Brecht-Weill collaborations. 
It is in this work that Weill de- 
velops his peculiarly original jazz 
—a, jazz which leaves the listener 
with the taste and smell of the 
twenties. Mahagonny was begun 
before its better-known little 
brother—“Threepenny Opera“ 
and completed afterwards. Thus, 
the two works are inseparable 
stylistically. 

Der Dreigroschenoper, well- 
known through recordings and a 
recent off-Broadway run in New 
York, is in the new Columbia set 
(2—12" 02L 257) presented intact 
for the first time The performances 
are excellent. 


Marc Blitzstein's editing of the 
book and lyrics for the New York 
production carefully omitted what- 
ever would “shock” American 
audiences. And some of Brecht’s 
words are startlingly frank. Espe- 
cially the “Ballade von der sexuel- 
len Hörigkeit“ (“The Ballad of 
the Sexually Dependent.") This 
song is not even in the printed 
score—at least our copy. 
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100 YEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


Hints to Housekeepers 


QCOTCH snuff put on the 
holes where crickets come 
out will destroy them. 
A hot shovel held over burnished 
furniture will take out the white spots. 
Green should be the prevailing color 
for bed-hangings and window drapery.— 
West Chester Jeffersonian. 


Fashionable Millinery Store 
at Ottsville, Pa. 


April Opening 
ISS C. EMERY, re- 
spectfully announced 


that she has received per 
Steamer La Belle, a splendid assort- 
ment of SUMMER MILLINERY, and 
will have a large and magnificent open- 
ing of Fancy and rich Grape Silks, Chip, 
Straw and Hair Bonnets and Flats for 
Ladies’ and Misses’ wear. 

ALSO,  superlatively rich French 
Flowers, Ribbons &c. Also, DRESS 
MAKING, and caps for Ladies. Styles 
from New York and Philadelphia. She 
respectfully invites all ladies to call and 
see. Store at John Emery’s. 


Putting on the Grindstone—Workmen 
have commenced putting the grindstone 
on the Court House. It will be a grand 
affair. The Court, lawyers, jurors and 
constables will have a chance to sharpen 
themselves by rubbing against the out- 
side, without extra cost.CWest Chester 
Jeffersonian. 


FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 


Wu be paid for the conviction of 
the person who lately banded a 
tree in the Grove of the subscriber. 

WM. EVERHART 
West Chester, Pa. 


Easter Sunday—In spite of the prophecy 
of John Lyle, of Newark, New Jersey, 
Easter Sunday passed away without wit- 
nessing the Pi of the world. John had 
been proclaiming for some time, that on 
that day, the 2300 days spoken of in 
Daniel VIIL 14, would have expired 
when the world would certainly be des- 
troyed, and it, and all upon it, be burned 
up.—Doylestown Democrat. 


[THE latest style of hoop- 
[e Skirt, is the self-adjusting, 

double- back - action bustle, 
etruscan lace expansion, Piccolomini at- 
tachment, gossamer, indestructable. It 
is a very sweet thing.—West Chester. 
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CHRISTIAN WYCK 


Cupper, Leacher & Bleeder, 


No. 8 N. Church St. West Chester, Pa. 
H constantly on hand the 

best imported Leaches and 
will be happy to attend those 
who need his services. Having 
a conveyance of his own, he is prepared 
to give his attention to cases at a dis- 
tance. 

He also attends to SHAVING, HAIR 
CUTTING, SHAMPOOING, DYEING 
WHISKERS, GENTLEMEN’S AND 
LADIES’ HAIR. 


To the Editor:-We beg leave to pro- 
test against the removal of the pilasters 
from the south front of the Court House. 
Of coure the stone-cutter would accept 
such a suggestion for it would diminish 
his labors and increase his profits. But 
such an alteration would make the 
building resemble the Horticultural Hall. 
It would make it appear too low and 
too long. These pilasters conceal a de- 
fective symmetry, and were indented 
for that purpose. They compensate for 
the want of proportion. Take them away 
and you only turn “the cocked hat” into 
a “tarpolian.” 

Tax-Payer. 
West Chester Jeffersonian. 


“Death To All Vermin” 


As Spring approaches, 

Ants and Roaches, 

From their holes come out, 

And Mice and Rats, 

In spite of Cats, 

Gaily skip about. 

Bed-bugs bite, 

You, in the night, 

As on the bed you slumber, 

While insects crawl 

Thro’ chamber and hall, 

In squads without number. 
IT IS TRULY WONDERFUL WITH 
WHAT CERTAINTY Rats, Roaches, 
Mice, Moles, Ground Mice, Bed-bugs, 
Ants, Moths, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Insects, 
or Animals, in short every species of Ver- 
min, are utterly destroyed and extermi- 
nated by 
Costars Rat, Roach, &c Exterminator. 
Fifth & Arch Philadelphia 

Costars Branch Depot. 


Dangerous Money—We see it stated that 
the new cent of which one of the in- 
gredients is nickle, with the figure of an 
Indian's head on the face of it, is poi- 
sonous, and that several children have 
died from the effects of them, by putting 
them in their mouths. Parents should be 
careful and not let their children have 
them.—Doylestown Democrat. 


DENNIS & JONES 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Sperm, 
Lard, Sea Elephant, Whale, Tanner's 
and Miner’s Oi 


ALSO 


Sperm, Solar Sperm and Adamantine 

Candles. 

Christian street, below Seventh, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$15 REWARD 


=" AS stolen from 


the subscriber, on 

Saturday night, the 
16th inst., a TROTTING WAGON, with 
iron axles, painted black. The running 
gears were painted yellow, body black, 
and had been bursted in front and 
screwed together. The left shaft had been 
partially split and riveted; hind spring 
somewhat bent. The above reward will 
be paid for the recovery of the wagon 
and conviction of the thief—or five dol- 
lars for the wagon and ten dollars for 
the thief—on conviction in any of our 


courts. 
JOHN N. SMITH 
Smith’s Corner, Bucks County, Pa. 


FOR RENT 


BLACKSMITH stand, 
at Hartsville, Warwick 
township, Bucks County, for 
RENT, to a young man or 
a man of a small family. Plenty of work, 
and pay first-rate. Inquire of the ED- 
ITOR, or the owner, on the premises. 
JAMES LOVETT 
ALSO-—A new pleasure and business 
WAGON, half Germantown cut and as 
good as can be got up. Brunner's iron- 
ing, and Watson's body, and painted by 
the subscriber. 


O^ Thursday of last week 
Eg our neighbor Darlington of 

the Intelligencer took the 
trouble to hunt up an organ-grinder who 
had come to town, and actually paid 
him five cents to stand in front of our 
office door and play several tunes for 
our special — Such liberality in a 
black Republican is almost unprece- 
dented, and he is entitled to our warmest 
thanks. Doylestoun Democrat. 


Lumber—The Delaware is now in good 
rafting order and large quantities of 
lumber are daily passing down to find 
a market.—Doylestown Democrat. 
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LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-4626 


Pottstown Antiques Show 
Sponsored By 

The Antiques Dealer’s Association 
of Montgomery County 

Mon., Tues., Wed., May 4, 5, 6 

11 A.M. to 10 P.M. Daily 

Restaurant in Bldg. 
Sunnybrook Ballroom Pottstown, 


Rt 422 just E. of Pottstown 


(Free new map-directory—Write Box 158, 
Skippack, Pa.) 


Pa. 


HELEN MacLEOD 


FINE OLD JEWELLERY 
PORCELAINS 


206 S. 17th St., Phila. 3 © PEnnypacker 5-3630 


An ee en 


TO AN 


bu lion 


THE SENSATIONAL 


“LUSTER 
FIXED" 


* NON-STAINING 
* NON-TOXIC 
* NON-TARNISHING 


e 
... Finish can be applied 
to your silver . . . or other 


metals 


SILVERSMITHS- GOLDSMITHS 
205 South 9th Street « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ALL WORK DONE ON PREMISES 
CALL WALNUT 23-0480 


Makers of PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
Award Bowl with ‘‘Luster-Fixed’’ Finish 
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Louris J. MEYER Inc. 


"| ANTIQUES 


A spice box of Pennsylvania walnut with monogram and date in simple 


inlay. Eleven drawers, bun feet, 


More About 


and a beautifully arched door. 


Spice Boxes 


BY BERENICE BALL 


W nrriNG that piece for the 
November TRAVELER on "Spice 
Boxes" was a little like Pandora 
lifting the lid of her fabled box. 
At that time certain queries were 
raised and purposely left unan- 
swered simply because no final 
answer was at hand. Readers, how- 
ever, had ideas on this topic and 
so we are considering it again. 

First of all there is an even 
wider variance in the names by 
which these delightful small pieces 
are called than was previously 
noted. “Box” and “chest” are used 
almost interchangeably by writers, 
while dealers most frequently use 
the term “spice box." One cor- 
respondent said that in her family 
a similar old chest made of Penn- 
sylvania walnut has always been 
known as the “treasure chest." 
This adds weight to the theory 
that, although they may have been 
called “spice chests,” they were, 
in actual use, repositories for the 
family’s valuables. 

A number of readers mentioned 
having one of the tin, lift-lid spice 
boxes, rectangular in shape and 
containing round cans with the 
spice names on the tops. These are 
true kitchen spice boxes, purely 
utilitarian, machine-made to stand 


up under hard use, but they date 
only from the middle 1800’s. 
Several collectors insisted that 
I come and smell the odor of cloves 
in their spice chests to prove that 
their chests, at least, had been 
used for the purpose intended. The 
odor was there, but how does one 
attribute an exact age to an odor? 
The theory was also advanced 
that these spice chests were made 
as a tour de force or graduation 
piece by apprentices when they 
finally achieved the status of cabi- 
netmaker and were ready to start 
out on their own. It is, of course, 
well known that in England no 
apprentice could be admitted to a 
guild until he had proved himself, 
but in the Colonies there was no 
such set-up. Such a purely local 
custom could have evolved and, 
through use, become tradition. If 
this were true in Philadelphia, it 
would explain why these chests 
are considered Penn Country an- 
tiques. Yet there are similar chests 
of proven New England origin in 
museums there and it should be 
noted that the same “graduation 
piece” theory has attempted to 
explain other American antiques, 
notably miniatures. Thus, plausible 
as it sounds whenever it bobs up 
(and it does keep bobbing up), it 
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must remain a credible premise 
until it can be documented. 

This premise was given quite a 
severe jolt by one reader who 
knows antiques from the ground 
up. He claims that, while spice 
chests show no greater degree of 
skill or craftsmanship that other 
fine examples of 18th century fur- 
niture, they do, in their lines, pro- 
portions and scale, proclaim mak- 
ers who were thoroughly conver- 
sant with furniture styles and 
ornament, makers who had already 
arrived, artists with skilled and 
practiced eyes and hands. They 
show, in most cases, a dignified, 
mature restraint rather than an 
unsophisticated parade of recently- 
acquired skills. These gems of the 
furniture world were apparently 
made by men who enjoyed creating 
something eloquently beautiful, and 
since Philadelphia boasted many 
greats among early cabinetmakers, 
it is not at all surprising to find 
them almost competing in making 
these small chests. He adds that 
the first one might have been made 
as a special gift, adapted from an 
oak box actually brought over 
from England to the then-current 
furniture style and, for want of a 
more apt name, might easily have 
been called a “spice box" even 
though it was intended for quite 
other uses. Logical, but again, it 
is still pure conjecture. 


Where, then, lies the truth? Can 
we document it at this late date? 
As Thoreau once said, “It takes 
two to tell the truth; one to speak 
or write it and one to hear it." In 
some attic, in the manuscript files 
of an historical society or a mus- 
eum, in a treasured diary or ac- 
count book, in old letters now lying 
neglected in a private collection or 
a dealer’s shop—somewhere there 
must be some basic facts on these 
choice Penn Country spice chests. 
Who will find them? Will they 
prove us right or wrong? When? 
Who knows 2 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 
E. Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone FOxcroft 3-6889 


We buy and sell fine quality 18th Cen- 
tury American and Pennsylvania Dutch 
Antiques -and are always interested in 
purchasing Fractur-Fine Painted Chests 
& Great Folk Art. The shop is usually 
open but we suggest for your conven- 
ience you call in advance for an appoint- 
ment. 
No inquiries by mail. 
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TREASURE 
CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland’s Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcela/ns—Rte. 202. Pine & Country 
Shop on Rte. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
& restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. 
Horn, Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6817. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from noon. 
Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade. Guns 
—Co'ns—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County Antiques—Rte. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
12-6 daily, closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 


McCarty’s Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper 
Black Eddy 5-5796. 


Burwell and Louis Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 


Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 
Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry 
and furniture. VOlunteer 2-5476. 


BUCKINGHAM BAZAAR 


Buckingham, Pa. PYramid 4-5711 


Ie received—Large consignment from 
urope consisting of antique arms, pistols, 
uns, ctc. 

are colored  glass— Wide selection of 
antique furniture as well as hand-crafted 
reproductions in cherry and pine. 


Antique shop for Sale—Retising owner offers 
0 


rare opportunity with or without stock. 


EQUI «elle OI CHAI DIC MIRO 
Genuine Antique Mortar 
and Pestle Sets 


From a Collection— 
$12.00 and less 


TRADING POST 


Point Pleasant Pennsylvania 
AUCTIONS MONTHLY 


Kera CSC eese mecs nea95 


Abington 
Antique Shop 


Established 1905 
“where the two white horses stand” 


Fine Americana—Furniture & Accessories 
Turner 4-3204, 1165 Old York Road 


Abington, Pa. (opposite Abington Hospital) 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 
202 Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope, 
PYramid 4-7154. 


Shelly’s Antiques—Americana—‘‘Pennsylvania 
Folk Art" Chalk—China—Decorated Tinware 
—4 Adams Rose—10% inch plates (proof)— 
Rt. 202, 16 m. East of Lahaska PY 4-3428. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop—Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-6889. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rte. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5-2435. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop—We Buy & 
Sell—Antique Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, 
Prints, Paintings and Curios. Specializing in 
Collectors Items—Rarities and Uniquities—Ap- 
praisers and Library Consultants—Call GRanite 
3-4769, 873 Belmont Ave., Corner 44th St. & 
Lancaster Ave., W. Philadelphia. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


“little house" Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartments. 
Rachel Mitchell, 3537 Rhoads Ave., Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Con- 
Aer Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 
3-9801. 


The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, 
14 mi. off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 
6—Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


ANTIQUES SHOWS OF INTEREST 


April 13-18 New York City 
71st Infantry Armory 

April 29-May 1 New Castle, Delaware 
Old Academy Bldg. 

May 4-6 Pottstown, Pa. 
Sunnybrook Ballroom 

May 4-9 White Plains, N. Y. 


Westchester County Center 
May 26-30 Baltimore, Md 


Fifth Regiment Armory 


HENRY CLAY 
Antiques 


General Line of Antique Furniture 
Early Americana-Decorative Accessories 
Gwynedd, Pa. (U.S. Route 202) OXbow 9-4955 


RAE LARGMAN 
ANTIQUES 


An outstanding collection of 
beautiful antique jewelry 
Specializing in 18th Century 
Wedgwood and Lowestoft 
Kingsley 5-1818 
1631 Locust St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden Supplies 
Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
—bDecorative Accessories for Out- 
door Living 
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Let Your Home Know 
It’s Appreciated 


LIGHTING 
FOR YOUR 
EVERY NEED 


Lighting Consultants avail- 
able at these showrooms... 


* Friedman Supply Co. 


5015 Frankfort Ave. PI 4-0800 


* Gold Seal Electric Supply 
4| N. 7th St. WA. 5-0595 


* Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 
1627 Sansom St. RI 6-247 


* West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St. GR 4-9200 


ZEPHYR 


Aluminum Awnings For 
People Who Insist On 


DOORHOOD 


100% Ventilation Protects From Rain 
& Sun. Double Layer Means Double 
Strength, 


22 Yrs. Producing Better Aluminum 
Awnings AT Lower Prices 
Never Undersold on Quality 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 


36 Months to Pay 
Phone Now For Free Estimates 
IN PHILADELPHIA 
24 Hour Service 


Pilgrim 5-3003 du 2 Sender 


factory Bucks County 
State Road & Linton Avenue 
Croydon, Pa. STillwell 8-9608 
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the hedgerow story 
continued from page 31 


George Bernard Shaw and Eugene 
O’Neill. The former felt himself 
so well served by the group that 
he paid them public respect, hold- 
ing them up as the paragon of rep- 
ertory theaters. Productions of 
O’Neill benefitted from the special 
affinity Deeter had developed 
while a colleague of the writer at 
the Provincetown Players. O’Neill 
himself considered Deeter one of 
his foremost interpreters, evidenc- 
ing his regard by allowing Hedge- 
row rights to his plays royalty- 
free. The Irish playwrights, 
O'Casey, Synge and the others, 
also received extensive attention 
—for a time the repertory in- 
cluded a subsidiary Irish com- 
pany. A Hedgerow Negro group 
was formed. Plays of Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Chekhov, Andreyev, Yid- 
dish authors were all performed 
and added to the repertory. But 
even this awesome distribution of 
drama, so complete it virtually 
exhausted the “classic” catalogue, 
was not enough to satisfy Hedge- 
row's insatiable craving for new 
attempts. Although its productions 
of Shaw and O’Neill were the 
most highly esteemed and offered 
the best assurances of good “box- 
office," Deeter felt that a part of 
the repertory function is to pre- 
sent the plays of promising new 
authors whose subject matter or 
style give them little chance of 
a hearing in the commercial 
theater. 

Hedgerow's fame has been 
heralded by kindred spirits the 
world over. Some of those in the 
chorus of its praise have been 
Brooks Atkinson, Sherwood An- 
derson, Barrett Clark, Henry Mil- 
ler and, of course, O'Casey and 
Shaw. It was always the group's 
basic misfortune that among its 
spiritual kin it found ample rever- 
ence while its temporal neighbors, 
upon whom it depended for more 
practical recognition at its box- 
office, left it virtually beleaguered. 
Although a mere fourteen miles 
separates Philadelphia from Rose 
Valley, the aesthetic distance was 
far greater and never narrowed. 
The local critics were kind but un- 
able to draw their readers away 
from commercial theater haunts. 


If longevity of a theater enter- 
prise depends upon a marriage be- 
tween the artist and an audience, 
then Hedgerow's survival was the 
result of a kind of cultural par- 
thenogenesis. Each season was 
born under a threatening financial 
cloud lingering from the previous 
one. During one term the average 
gross receipts per performance 
registered a dismaying $51.81. The 
figures of other years were never 
much more impressive and a 
hiatus in activity always sent 


Ann Harding, one of many well- 
known artists to work with Deeter, 
confers with him during summer 
season of 1933 at Hedgerow. 


members scurrying around for odd 
jobs to help pay off the losses. 
The strange paradox of Hedge- 
row’s ability to wage successful 
romances only with audiences over 
long distances is demonstrated by 
the stark difference between re- 
ceptions accorded by its near-by 
metropolitan neighbors and those 
in more remote villages. A tour 
through the middle and southwest 
states in the mid 30’s inspired 
scribes to odes of gratitude and 
admiration at almost every point 
visited by the caravan. By con- 
trast, its performances in New 
York and Philadelphia had a 
singular attraction for disaster. A 
tenure at the Cherry Lane in New 
York in 1945 left Hedgerow’s 
treasury listing dangerously and 
its reputation smarting under the 
critical appraisals that were not 
overly generous. Philadelphia was 
even less cordial. A fey visit in 
1926 left debts of $19,000, a sum 
that would have spelled premature 
ruin except for the efforts of its 
members who found employment 
elsewhere until the obligation was 
satisfied. Jasper Deeter did his 
usual yeoman’s service by teach- 
ing, directing a  prize-winning 
play in New York and reading 
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stories to children. It was also 
Philadelphia that administered 
the death-blow in 1956. In a last- 
ditch attempt to rescue its waning 
fortunes, Hedgerow had moved in- 
to the Academy of Music foyer 
and then simply expired there, a 
startling example of poetic injus- 
tice, although in fairness it should 
be mentioned that its demise was 
helped along by financial ravages 
that had taken their toll over a 
period of years. 

An appraisal of Hedgerow’s 
contribution to American theater 
can easily be distorted by a temp- 
tation to study it against a larger 
ambition than it claimed. Because 
it filled a yawning and widely- 
recognized gap, it was unwillingly 
thrust into a role of far greater 
magnitude than it had the re- 
sources to manage. It was small 
in scale from the beginning and, 
in light of its continuously 
straightened finances, it is re- 
markable that it achieved as much 
as it did. Probably its most laud- 
able accomplishment was the 
astonishing degree to which it 
realized the repertory ideal, which 
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is, in Deeter’s words, “freshness 
of impact.” It means perpetuation 
of first-performance spontaneity 
through the alternation of plays. 
It also means a constantly re- 
freshed approach to works of con- 
cealed depths. When the Ameri- 
can theater was committing itself 
to the commerce of the long-run 
and beseiged box-office, Hedgerow 
was a countervailing force that 
may well have rescued Shaw, 
O’Neill and others from a biblio- 
graphic limbo. 

An important part of the rep- 
ertory ideal is the opportunity to 
present works of authors who are 
frustrated in their search for 
recognition by a lack of com- 
mercial feasibility. When a num- 
ber of financial bellwethers have 
been put into repertory, the way 
is opened for the performance of 
plays that cannot pay their way 
but which are recommended by 
their promise. Hedgerow recog- 
nized this and interlarded its 
schedule with a just proportion of 
new plays. It is upon this phase 
that certain misguided critics rest 
their case against Hedgerow. 
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They claim that, with the excep- 
tion of Sam and Bella Spewack, it 
would be difficult to find an author 
out of the multitude produced at 
Hedgerow whose name enjoys 
even moderate currency in today's 
theater. Pointing to the Irish play- 
wrights of the Abbey Theatre, to 
the Moscow Art Theatre's Chek- 
hov and to O'Neill of the Pro- 
vincetown Players, they deride the 
Rose Valley group with the as- 
sertion that its roster is, by com- 
parison, a tabula rasa. The criti- 
cism is true as a statement of fact 
and unjust as criticism. Hedge- 
row’s failing is excused by limita- 
tions imposed by its experimental 
outlook, its willingness to “sacri- 
fice” a production where there 
was any indication of promise, no 
matter how faint. It was also con- 
tributed to by the fact that there 
was not the same availability of 
talent as there was in, say, Ire- 
land, where a whole school grew 
out of a national passion. How- 
ever much Hedgerow can be 
faulted for its lack of foresight 
in championing unknowns, the fact 
remains that the development of 
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A prefabricated module system of construction 
which allows freedom of planning with economy. 
Erected on lot of your choice or in a beautiful 
suburban estate development. 


Write for full 


information 


TECHBUILT 
1620 Spruce St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Phone: Kingsley 6-1968 
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TUrner 4-3737 
Turner 4-3738 


TELEPHONES 
WA verly 7-1577 


MOTORSPORT 


VESPA MOTORSCOOTERS—SALES & SERVICE 


FOREIGN CAR 
SERVICE & REPAIRS 


OLFIELD 9-6013 


ELECTRONIC DYNAMIC 
ENGINE BALANCING 


1550 EASTON ROAD ROSLYN, PA. 


FOR 
STYLE 
PERFORMANCE 
J. J. CONROY, INC. 


Thunderbird Headquarters for Burks County 
THE FORD BUILDING, WEST STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


OF PRESTIGE 


FILLMORE 8-9477 


de Million Prescriptions Compounded Mt Fair Prices” 
ADAMS & SICKLES 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 
24 Hour Prescription Service 


W. State at Prospect St. Trenton 8, N. J. Phone OWen 5-6396 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 3½ % Per Annum 


44th Year of Consecutive Dividends 


Insured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION, an instrumen- 
tality of the United States Government. 


Assets over $13,000,000 
Save the Insured Way 
Mortgage and Construction Loans 


Ask for Copy of Enos and/or Picluresque Bucks County Booklet 
REET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


TREVOSE, PA. ORCHARD 3-1500 


ELMWOOD 7-6706 


I. M. JARRETT MACKENSEN ,"7 
DODGE PLYMOUTH | | KENNELS aes 


Station Wagons and Cars 
HATBORO, PA. 


country boarding, bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. HYatt 3-2751 | Yardley, Pa. 


Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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new playwrights is merely a lag- 
niappe to the basic repertory pur- 
pose; to use it as an index of 
success is to misappropriate the 
repertory ideal. 

The over-all importance of 
Hedgerow remains unarguably 
substantial. Many of its members 
are now prominent drama teachers 
and its final impact is probably 
still in the future. Deeter himself 
is reluctant to make any claims and 
recalls that he predicted theaters 
like Hedgerow would proliferate 
within a few years of its inception. 
“I was wrong,” he asserts, but his 
shortcomings as a prophet seem to 
have been an oversight time is 
about to correct—at least in part. 
Although “Off-Broadway” follows 
the uptown philosophy of the 
“hit,” its choice of plays closely 
parallels the offerings of Hedge- 
row in antecedent years. It prob- 
ably would be false to claim that 
Hedgerow was the immediate pro- 
genitor of the Off-Broadway trend. 
More likely, it was simply ahead 
of its time and was no more the 
cause of the present revival of 
classic drama than the first rain- 
drop is the cause of the deluge 
that follows it. 

Much of the unevenness in 
Hedgerow’s history can be ex- 
plained by a close look at Jasper 
Deeter. His own career has in it 
much that is eccentric. Some have 
called him a fanatic, a summation 
Deeter himself would probably en- 
dorse. Certainly, only fanatic de- 
votion to an ideal could explain 
the endurance of a theater under 
circumstances far worse than those 
that quickly put an end to similar, 
better-endowed ventures. It also 
might explain the uneven casting 
that so often reduced a production 
to the sophomoric level and the 


COUNTY CARS Ine. 
Importers of Fine Motor Cars 


MG * AUSTIN-HEALEY . JAGUAR * MOR- 
RIS PORSCHE *« ALFA ROMEO « BMW » 
FIAT e RENAULT e PEUGEOT e LANCIA 


294 E. BALTIMORE AVE., MEDIA, PA. 
LOWELL 6-8500 


Mercedes-Benz 


Delaware Valley 
Headquarters 


EUROPEAN DELIVERY ARRANGED 


KEENAN MOTORS 


3322 N. BROAD ST.. PHILA. 
PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


sometimes quixotic play selection. 
He and his associates, perhaps, 
were over-indoctrinated with the 
idea of experiment, with a desire 
for discovery, which led them to 
take chances on an actor or play- 
wright with results that were 
sometimes unfortunate. 

Hedgerow hopes that it will one 
day be able to restore its repertory 
system. But in the interim it will 
present plays of an avowedly “ar- 
tistic" kind on a run-of-play basis. 
The immediate future has been al- 
ready assigned: Bonds of Interest 
by Jacinto Benevente will open the 
theater on April 21st. Medea, The 
Mad Woman of Chaillot and 
O’Casey’s Pictures in a Hallway 
will be early entries. Of particu- 
lar interest is a planned production 
of Eugene O'Neil's Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night to be directed 
by Jasper Deeter. The actors will 
be a mixture of professionals and 
students drawn from the theater 
school. 

The announced schedule of plays 
is in the direct lineage of some of 
the Rose Valley group's great pro- 
ductions. But an element of uncer- 
tainty has been injected into 
Hedgerow’s future by an old ad- 
versary— finances. It would be 
tragic, indeed, if public response 
is again found wanting. A partial 
list of its distinguished alumni 
would, by itself, justify the thea- 
ters salvation—Ann Harding, 
Richard Basehart, John Beal, Van 
Heflin, Paul Robeson, Eva Le Gal- 
lienne, Henry Jones, Allyn Joslyn, 
Mare Blitzstein, Mark Bucci and 
N. Richard Nash all were part of 
the Rose Valley tableau. 

In the hands of neighbors lies 
the fate of the Hedgerow Theater, 
which, by its very presence, brings 
distinction to its community. M 


/ IS THE TIME TO 
Now: PLAN AND PLANT! 


Come and choose from our complete line 
of grass seed, fertilizer, pesticides etc. 
Specimen Evergreens — Rhododendron — 
Azaleas—Rare Trees and Shrubs 


th HORN NURSERY 


West St., R.D. 1, Doylestown, Pa. FI 8-4879 


FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


è Illuminated Water Fountains 
* Swimming Pool Lighting 
* Unusual Garden Lighting 

For your nearest dealer write or phone 
FACTORY REPRESENTATIVE: 


C. F. (Pete) Bond r. o. Box 395 
CHestut Hill 7-6104  Flourtown, Pa. 
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EZ Power Lawn Mowers 


Triplex 
Models 


Sul 
optional 
0 & 78% cuts 


JONES 


Reverse Gear 
and Riding 


Single Unit 
Models 
25'^ & 30% cuts 


Ro'ler type 
keeps lawn in 
wonderful 
condition— 
no wheel or 
caster marks 
— from these 

mowers, 


MOWER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


2418 Grasslyn Ave. HAYERTOWN, PA. 


HILLTOP 6-2392 


* 


Chain Link Fence 


<> (hain-link fence Go. 


| FENCES... 


custom-made 
fo your needs! 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices 


Rustic Fence 


FREE Estimates 


Ulysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
5-6597 


2130 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring 
Garden of More Than 50,000 Bulbs 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs than in any other display 
garden in America—1,100 separate varieties 
in all their glory. All are plainly labeled— 
a living catalog. An ideal way to select 
your fall-planted bulbs. While visiting here 
pick up your summer-flowering bulbs, gladi- 
olus; cannas, dahlias, etc. 

Open every day April 1 to May 25 

10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Mueller 


Bulb Specialist 


RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


HOLIDAY . toon 


COME TO 


Avenue, 


NURSERY ^ 


(between Norristown Rd., & Royal Oaks) 


or 

HOLLY—English-Chinese-American Also Wide 
Selection of Yew-Shrubs-Trees Franklinia 
Available in “Bas-kits—Berried Holly-Trees 
Open Fri.-Sat.-Sun. Only—Call Mitchel 6-5150 


*Bas-kits—‘‘The safe, easy way to transplant with no 
root shock!’ 


TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Grou Christmas 


Prees 


We furnish the best varieties and 


plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your spring planting of 


Christmas trees now. 


Phone or write 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


WELL DRILLING 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modern 
equipment in one day. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 
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NEW 


Imperia! 
RIDING MOWER 


Makes Lawn Care Easy! 


oS MEL B. 
— RS 


Powerful 4%½ h.p. engine, Flex'N Float 
26" rotary mower, finger-tip controls 
are a few of the many features you'll 
want to see when you ask for a free 
“test-ride’’ demonstration! 


WALTER A. SMITH 


Riegelsville, Pa. 


Your Headquarters for 
Power Mowers—Garden Tractors 
Rotary Tillers—Chain Saws 
Sales—Service—Parts—All Makes 
Open Daily—Evenings & Sundays 
Riverside 9-2151 
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SPRING PLANTING 


PLANTS 
* Annuals * Hybrid Teas 
* Perennials * Floribundas 
* Roses * Grandifloras 
© Climbers 


Don't forget FLOWERS 
for MOTHER'S DAY MAY 10TH. 


Sandy Ridge 


FLOWER SHOP 
15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone FI 8-4169 Fl 8-2430 


taba 


Seeded eddie te 


Here's the Exciting 
ALL-NEW i 
Model Eleven 


ROTOTILLER 


* YEARS AHEAD IN DESIGN 
Power wheeled—Instant Depth Control 
Completely new operating ease! 


k YEARS AHEAD IN PERFORMANCE 
Prove this to yourself with a no-obliga- 
fion test today! 


Call ALPINE 7-2712 


I. G. ROSENBERGER INC. 


Route 13 Silverdale, Pa. 
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Mark 26 Rotary Unit illustrated 


WATCH THE CROWDS GATHER 


You'll be the envy of the neighborhood when you drive the 
Porter-Cable Yard Master across your land. With its sleek 
automotive styling, it's the world's most beautiful...and 
practical ... lawn rider. Efficiently, effortlessly . . . the Yard Master 
performs a dozen operations to make your grounds the 
neighborhood showplace. All year long, you'll use it for mowing, rolling, 
grading, mulching, sweeping, snowplowing. And, of course, 
the Porter-Cable name gives assurance of distinction—in design, 
engineering, and reputation—that says only the best will do 
for your home. We urge you to compare the Yard Master with any other 
rider. You will instantly recognize how different and superior it is. 


G. Rosenberger Whitpain Mower Service Apex Manufacturing Co. Jones Mower & Equip. Co. 
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Rt. No. 309. Springhouse m 1011 Lancaster Ave. Exton Foxcroft 3-7149 
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2, Mendenhall LAwrence 5-6625 Frank McCall's & Sons 
Bleim's Lawn Mower Shop Niagara 4-2o98 : Sih and Madison Sts. 
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FAculty 3-5364 Coine’s 3 600 Convent Road 
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Grinding Service xv ol 
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STORE. SEABOARD SEED COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 47, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Hints for the Spring Gardener 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


* Spring-planted bulbs can pro- 
vide a carnival of color in the 
summer garden. Many of these 
so-called “spring bulbs" are not 
true bulbs at all, but either corms, 
tubers or rhizomes. They are 
generally classified as “tender” 
as opposed to the "hardy" fall 
planted type and must be dug up 
and stored over the winter. Most 
of these are ideal for the summer 
garden, thrive in partial sun or 
ful shade and add brilliant 
touches of bloom and rich tex- 
tured foliage in borders, edges, 
under trees and shrubbery, or 
along shaded walls and terraces 
where the usual annuals and 
perennials do not thrive. 
Tuberous  begonias are the 
largest and showiest of these 
shade-loving mid-summer flowers. 
The magnificent colors from pure 
white and delicate pink to bold 
vermillion, scarlet and crimson, 
as well as shades of yellow, gold, 
salmon and orange are striking 
additions to the summer garden. 
Gladiolas are probably the most 
popular of the summer flowering 
bulbs for a variety of reasons. 
Their wide color range from deli- 
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cate pastels to strong vibrant 
colors will highlight the garden 
from a succession of plantings 
over many months. 

Dahlias are handsome, sturdy 
plants with a strong appeal to 
the male gardener. Their long 
blooming period and bright colors 
make them a practical and decor- 
ative accent in any garden. 
Flowers range in size from huge 
double blooms eight to ten inches 
across on plants up to six feet 
tall to tiny button-sized pompoms 
on one foot plants. 

Most spring-planted lilies, for 
all their delicate beauty and 
heady fragrance, are “hardy” and 
may be left in the ground 
throughout the winter if mulehed 
and protected. The roots should 
be shaded and these plants bene- 
fit by year ’round mulching. 
Plenty of water with well drained 
soil in a protected location will 
provide a stately background for 
low-growing borders or beds and 
a wreath of lovely cut flowers. 

The showy Amarylis, one of the 
largest garden flowers, is con- 
sidered difficult to grow by many 
gardeners, but it will thrive and 
produce abundant clusters of 
brilliant flowers on delicate green 
spikes if the roots have plenty of 
warmth and the circulation of 
air around these roots is good. 
Many failures arise from keep- 
ing the bulb too wet before the 
roots start growing out. Amarylis 
do best in temperatures of from 
70 to 75 degrees indoors or out. 


Coles Nurseries 


Landscape Contractors 


"a HOLLY 
n & WHITE 
Spring Special 


Top Quality Stock Dogwood 
4 ft. to 6 ft. high 


Reserve Your Order While They Last! 


Call 
PYramid 4-5741 
after 6 P.M. 


or Write Box No. 153, Furlong, Pa. 


$540 AIK LY Nex 


BEATRIX FARRAND 
FORSYTHIA 


See this sensational new Forsythia 
with flowers almost 2” across! One 
free to every customer mentioning 
this ad at Oaklyn Nurseries. 
Here you will get the finest in 
complete landscaping service for 
any size job. 


FINLAND-TRUMBAUERSVILLE RD. 
GREEN LANE, PA. KE 6-4166 


NURSERIES 


LITTLE WONDER 
LABOR SAVERS 
for the 
GARDENER 


LITTLE WONDER 
EDGER ‘n TRIMMER 


The effortless way to give 
vour lawn and garden that 
finished, manicured look! 
Provides deeper edging and 
wider trimming than any 
other electric edger. Has 
permanent safety guard 


ming or edging position. 


LITTLE WONDER 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CLIPPER 


"Best in the field," say Testing Laboratories. Well- 
balanced, rugged construction, precision gears, guaran- 
tees years of satisfactory service. Double action. 
Two beveled edge cutting blades assure efficient 
operation and maneuverability weighs only 534 Ibs. 
Also 30 model for parks, estates, etc. 


LITTLE WONDER 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT 


You'll never be without power in ee with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Carry it 
in your car to summer home or camp (only 85 ibs.) 
or use for auxiliary power at distant point on farm 
or estate, 1250 Watts. 115 volts AC, 60 cycles, 234 
HP Briggs & Stratton Engine w/voltage regulator 
and automatic cutout. 


At your Dealer’s or Inquire Dept. 158 


LITTLE WONDER, INC. 


Division of Schiller-Pfeiffer, Inc. 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
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The Nw ECLIPSE MOWERS 


The new Eclipse power and hand mowers are new from top to bottom... 


Everything a mower should be! If you buy quality, you'll want Eclipse—and 


quality is remembered long after price is forgotten. 


ECLIPSE 25” ROLLOWAY 


Grass cutting—commercial or home 
—is at its easiest with this walking 
or riding mower. Recoil starting 
Briggs & Stratton engine develops 
234 to 3 h.p. Cuts 25” swath from 
speeds of 1 to 4 miles per hour. 
Eclipse differential action and over- 
size tires permit pivot turning, 
easy handling. Sulky may be at- 
tached or detached instantly. Un- 
matched for use on steep slopes 
and around terraces. 


Price $327.50 Sulky $59.50 


26” RANGER RIDING ROTARY 


Excitingly new and different, the 
rugged construction and comfort- 
able, easy operation of the Ranger 
make it the outstanding riding ro- 
tary. Built for rough, tough use— 
day after day. Perfect for large acre- 
age and commercial operation. Dash 
controls include ignition key, choke 
and throttle. Has front wheel drive 
with individual wheel brakes. Pow- 
erful 4-cycle Briggs & Stratton en- 
gine develops 514 to 5144 H.P. Full 
26” cutting width. Price $449.50 


Eclipse THE “CADILLAC” OF MOWERS 


There’s an Eclipse to meet every lawn need. The 
Big “E” in Eclipse means Engineering Superiority, Excellent Performance, Extra- 
long Life, Easy Handling and Economical Operation. 


THESE EXPERIENCED ECLIPSE DEALERS ARE EQUIPPED TO SERVE YOU. 


John A. Springer Edgar E, Stem 
Avondale Germantown Pike 
Colony 8-8648 Norristown BR 2-0807 


A. O. Gehman & Son 


h Lloyd H. Daub, Inc. 
Main 8t., Coopersburg 130 w. ath St. 
Hee 2-4670 

Edgar Bishop, Jr. oadway 2- 

arren Rd., Media 6 W. Main St 
Lowell 6-1355 Norristown 
Schmidt's Service Acker & Fry 
Center, Rear of 515 W. 237 Bridge St. 
Lancaster Pk., Wayne Phoenixville 
MU 8-5090 Wellington 3-3317 


William Niemeyer 
Newtown Square eee TR 

Elgin 6-2673 ALpine 7-2567 
Jones Mower & 

Equipment Co. Crouthamel Bros. 
Grasslyn Ave. 18-20 Main St. 
Havertown Souderton 
Hilltop 6-2392 Parkway 3-2310 


pan: 
West End Blvd. 
Quakertown KE 6-4708 


Walter A. Smith 

Riegelsville 

Riverside 9-2151 Murta-Appleton Co. 
2th & 


Com Manoa Paint & Hdwe. Co. 


Manoa Shopping Center 
Havertown 
Hilltop 6-9491 


Alvin G. McClellan 
Rt. No. 309, Springhouse Stauffer's Dublin Store 
Mitchell 6-0129 Dubli 


ublin 
CHerry 9-3555 


Howard K. Metzger 
Main St., Harleysville 
CLifford 6-8168 362 Church St. 


Star Lawn Mower Grinders 


Germantown, Phila. 
Victor 4-3750 


Sansom Sts. 


Doylestown Agricultural Co. Philadelphia 
estown 
Fillmore 8-4053 


Walnut 9-0212 


Farm & Golf Course 


eys Hardware Supply Compan: 
No. 611 idge Ava. 


7725 R 


Doylestown Philadelphia 
Fillmore 8-4762 


IVyridge 3-5000 


Bloodgood Nurseries 
Since 1790 


graduate horticulturists. We guarantee everything we sell. 
Lay away budget plan for landscaping. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERIES PHONE MI 6-2440 
BETHLEHEM PIKE (Route 309) AT SPRINGHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Delaware Valley's Newest And Most Complete Garden Center 
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Galtonia or summer-hyacinth 
(Hyacinthus | candicans) carries 
pure white bell-like flowers crown- 
ing three to four foot spikes. They 
show to advantage in back of a 
mixed border and are striking in 
large cut flower arrangements. 

Acidanthera, a tender member 
of the Iris family, blooms in mid- 
summer with fragrant white but- 
terfly flowers. Excellent for cut- 
ting or in a bed of mixed summer 
bulbs such as Montbretia with its 
informal spikes of yellow, orange 
and coppery red blooms or con- 
trasted with the  eye-catching 
Tigridias (Mexican shell-flowers). 

Dainty, decorative oxalis with 
its delicate pink or white blos- 
soms on long trailing stems is per- 
fect for hanging baskets on patio 
or terrace. Its oddly formed sham- 
rock-shaped leaves and  long- 
blooming quality make this a sum- 
mer favorite. 

Ranunculus and anemone, with 
their rich coloring and exotic 
blooms, make particularly attrac- 
tive subjects in rock gardens or 
mixed borders. 

Bright, velvety gloxinias and 
another member of their family, 
the Achimenes, both have color- 
ful contributions to make to the 
summer garden. These delicate 
charmers thrive best when potted 
indoors and only transplanted 
outdoors when all danger of chill 
is over. Both need constant mois- 
ture and semi-shade, although 
Achimenes will flourish in full 
shade as well. 

Waxy white tuberoses, with 
their rich, exotic fragrance, bloom 
profusely from July on through 
the summer. 


€ Quality grass seed produces 
quality lawns! For long term 
satisfaction and for permanent 
lawns, quality mixtures are the 
only sound answer. This is true 
whether you are building a new 
lawn or repairing an old one. New 
home owners, particularly in 
development areas, often face 
special lawn problems—lack of 
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ground cover and, in many 
cases, suitable top soil. This un- 
protected soil around new homes 
has an alarming way of eroding 
into unsightly gullies or washing 
away into the nearest storm drain 
at every rainfall. In an attempt to 
prevent this erosion and start a 
protective cover of grass quickly, 
contractors and home owners will 
often make the mistake of sow- 
ing cheaper mixtures of broad- 
bladed fescues, timothy and rye, 
or pure rye. Unfortunately, these 
quick-growing grasses are short- 
lived, make coarse clumps and are 
not adapted to permanent lawn 
use. The permanent grasses are 
perennials and will last. indefi- 
nitely if growing conditions are 
congenial. Unlike rye and the so- 
called “hay” grasses, blue and 
permanent grasses spread, thicken 
and knit underground into a tight 
lasting sod, resisting heat and 
offering scant haven to weeds and 
crab grass and helping to build 
top soil. However, the quick grow- 
ing types, used as “nurse” grasses, 
mixed with the slower growing 
permanent ones, do protect the 
soil until the basic grass can be- 
come established, but only if they 
represent a very minor portion of 
the mixture. Otherwise they ab- 
sorb the water, space and nourish- 
ment needed by the permanent 
grasses to establish themselves. 

Elevation, contour, amount of 
shade, soil and availability of 
water all combine to make each 
lawn just a little different. This 
“difference” decides which species 
of grass will dominate in a given 
area and is best served by use 
of a seed mixture. Experiments 
have shown that no single lawn 
grass is “best” in all respect. 
Blend types of grasses that will 
reinforce one another under vary- 
ing seasonal, soil or growing con- 
ditions provide a candidate for 
every reasonable lawn condition. 
If one type declines, another 
stands ready to take over. The 
cost of a mixture is determined by 
the size and quality of the seed, 
since quality seed, producing fewer 
pounds per acre, is usually more 
expensive to harvest, handle and 
clean than coarse filler types such 
as rye. So a mixture predomi- 
nantly of fine grasses, although 
more expensive initially, uses less 
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Garden Tractor...Riding Mower 


Walter A. Smith 
Riegeisville 
RI 9-2151 


Mͤeel Horse 


AL 7-2712 


C. A. Magill & Sons 


Suburban hadi 2% 


VO 2-2061 VO 2-2515 
Newtown WO 8-3030 


Frank Largent 
Fur'ong 
PY 4-5476 


A. J. Lempa 
Holland 
ELmwood 7-6439 


Southampton Hardware 
463 2nd St. Pike 
Scuthampton 

EL 7-1008 


Wiley's, Oreland 
Turner 4-8638 


Edgar E. Stem, 521 w. 
Germantown Pike 
Norristown BR 2-0807 


... Snow Plow... 


A YEAR ’ROUND WORK HORSE 


Wheel-Horse... 


the only yard tractor | 


with 


“Uni-Drive” ^ 


Hook up to 22 optional attachments including popular 
32” rotary mower, 3-gang reel mower with 5 foot cutting 
swath, dump trailer, snow plow and all garden tools. 
Geared like an auto, Wheel-Horse shifts into three 
speeds forward and reverse. At 6 mph, you discover its 


a multi-gear-pack of proven Mile Hill, 
efficiency with transmission, 
$. synchronized differential 
and super power reduction 
gears in one compact, oil- P.O. Box 174, Paoli 
sealed unit. 


West Side 

Lawn Mower Shop 
Rear 808 W. 

Second St. 

Lansdale UL 5-5627 


J. Erv Shainline 
Collegeville 
HUxley 9-7388 


Apex Mower Center 
Lincoln Hwy., Frazier 


Niagara 4-2098 


Bidwell's Garage 
US Rt No. 1, Oxford 
Oxford 541 


Ideal Mower Shop 
Spring City 
ROyersford 1645 


Lamb Farm Machinery 
Thorndale P. O. 
ANdrew 9-2676 


big tractor "look" is more than skin deep. Tremendous 


gear reduction produces pull power to spare. Tractor- 
type rear tires plus weight of its husky steel body assure 
top Wheel-Horse traction on hills and terraces. 


Fun-Test Wheel-Horse today! 
Visit one of the authorized 
Wheel-Horse dealers listed at right. 


Harry Pyle & Son 
Chadds Ford 
Main 8-6771 


M. S. Yearsley & Sons 
114 E. Market St. 
West Chester 

Owen 6-2990 


Scattolini Motors 
1400 W. 9th St. 
Chester 

Chester 4-6276 


LANDSCAPE 
DESIGNING 


This professional horticultural service, 
established in 1929, can supply you the 
finest in formal and informal pools, 
flagstone terraces, walks and steps, 
roses and rose gardens, outdoor living 
rooms, formal and informal gardens, 
foundation plantings, fences and gates. 


ROBERT H. KRAEGER CO., INC. 
The Planning And Work Done By One Organization 


602 Harper Avenue, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Phone TUrner 4-4295 
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A Complete Line Of 
Nursery Stock At 


VILLAGE 
NURSERIES 


FRUIT TREES * FLOWERING SHRUBS 
AND TREES * ROSES * BERRY PLANTS 
EVERGREENS * SHADE TREES 
GRASS SEED 


Fine Quality Since 1853 
Village Nurseries 


Route 530 York Rd. HI 8-4039 
Hightstown, N. J- 


GIFT OF A LIFETIME! 


VANGUARD 


SPECIAL ROCKET 
POWERED AUTOMOBILE 


See us for full information and 
demonstration 


C. A. MAGILL & SONS 
LAWN & GARDEN CENTER 
Worth 8-3030 NEWTOWN, PA. 


For Professional 


LANDSCAPING 
— Call Dietrick 


We offer a complete outdoor 
service—design, grading, walls, 
terraces, walks, plantings, fences 
and lighting. Why not check 
out impressive list of satisfied 
clients and get free estimate? 


RICHARD W. DIETRICK 


Landscape Contractors & Engineers 
CAMERON ROAD—HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA. 
Phone ELMwood 7-2866 


F. L. Smith of Jarrettowng 
FOR 
GRAVELY 


POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


Wonderful new models 
take the drudgery 
out of 

country living. 


Open 8 to 5 
Saturdays 
9 to 12 


27 years experience in sales & service 


G. W. Lightkep, Manager 
ROUTE 152 PHONE MI 6-1454 
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seed per square foot than the 
cheaper, coarse grasses. If you 
are facing a lawn problem this 
spring involving seeding, be sure 
to check the analysis label re- 
quired by law on all bags or car- 
tons for the percentage of fine 
grasses present. This should never 
run less than approximately 70 
per cent. 

Lawn care is neither compli- 
cated nor technical, but you can- 
not get or maintain a good lawn 
without following a consistent 
program. The amount of tíme and 
money you spend on your lawn de- 
pends on you, but without a basic 
program much of both will be 
wasted. In most cases, a sound 
basic program consists of feed- 
ing, watering, mowing and pest 
control, but all of these must be 
done properly and regularly for 
lasting results. 

Feeding a lawn once a year is 
not enough. Like people, the aver- 
age lawn should not be overfed 
nor should it be “starved.” Early 
spring, of course, is very import- 
ant when the business of produc- 
ing that bright new carpet of 
green is just getting under way 
and then at least once more dur- 
ing the growing season. Some ex- 
perts recommend feeding once a 
month, but for the average gar- 
dener, and perhaps even his lawn, 
this could be too much of a good 
thing. 

Mowing is most effective when 
your cutting edge has a sharp bite 
and the mower is at the correct 
height. High mowing, just a “crew 
eut" not a "shave," of from 1.5 
to two inches, depending on the 


type of grasses predominant in 
your mixture, is particularly desir- 
able. A safe rule in this south- 
eastern Pennsylvania area is 
never less than two inches. Short 
clippings should be left on the 
ground; decaying, they add humus 
to the soil. However, long clip- 
pings which might smother the 
grass should be removed. 

Don't let dandelions, plantains 
and similar weeds which show up 
early in the spring tempt you to 
jump the gun on your weed con- 
trol program. In a few weeks, 
warmer weather and sunshine, 
will make them much more sus- 
ceptible to weed killers. 

However, this is the time to 
ambush the crab-grass as it 
sprouts. Application of some of 
the new type crab-grass killers, 
especially on established lawns, 
puts a protective barrier in the 
soil and greatly reduces the com- 
petition from this pest. One very 
effective new product on the mar- 
ket is applied in fall or early 
spring and will not injure peren- 
nial grasses. It also contains seed- 
killing ingredients which are 
highly insoluble and stay on the 
surface, killing the crab-grass 
seeds as they ripen and fall. How- 
ever, many of these new chemicals 
are for use on established lawns 
only, so be sure and check before 
you buy! 

Finally, most lawns do not need 
to be watered constantly. They 
should be watered only when it 
is really necessary, such as dur- 
ing hot, dry spells and should be 
soaked slowly and thoroughly or 
not watered at all. M 


APRIL GARDEN CLUB NOTES 
12—Ardmore Nature Club. Regular monthly 
meeting. 

13—Doylestown Nature Club. Regular monthly 
meeting—2 p.m. Paris room St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church. 

14—Norristown Garden Club, Norristown. 
Regular monthly meeting 2 p.m. Medical 
Society Bldg., Norristown. 

14—Lingohocken Garden Club, Wycombe. An- 
nual covered dish supper. 6:30 p.m. 
Forestville Presbyterian Church, Forest 
Grove, Pa. 

15— (Rain date April 17) Martha Washington 
Garden Club, Yardley, Pa. House & Garden 
Tour of Club Members. Tea at the home 
of Mrs. Harry Bentley. 

20—Roslyn Garden Club, West Chester, Pa. 
Regular monthly meeting. Final plans for 
flower show on April 23. 

20—Country Gardeners, Revere, Pa. Regular 
monthly meeting. Home of G. Backlund. 

21—Bryn Mawr Sape & Trowel Club. 8 p.m. 
Regular monthly meeting in the Coopers- 
town Elementary School, Bryn Mawr. 

28—Four Lanes End Garden Club, Langhorne. 
10 a.m. Regular monthly meeting. 


MAY GARDEN CLUB NOTES 
2—The Country Gardeners. Lima. 9:30 a.m. 
to 1:30 p.m. Lima Fire Hall. Plant sale. 
2—Doylestown Nature Club. 9:00 to 11:00 
a.m. Plant Exchange. Garage. Swartzlander 

Community House, Doylestown. 
7—The Garden Club of Bala-Cynwyd. 10:30 
a.m. Women's Club of Bala-Cynwyd Build- 


ing. 

11—Doylestown Nature Club. Regular Meeting. 
2:00 p.m. Home of Mrs. J. P. Jones, 
Pineville. 

12—Lingohocken Garden Club. Trip to Morris 
Arboretum. Private cars. Meet 9 a.m., 
Wycombe RR Station. 

12—Norristown Garden Club, Norristown. Reg- 
ular Meeting. 2:00 p.m. Medical Society 
Building, Norristown. 

13—Laurel Garden Club of Royersford. 1:30 
p.m. Regular Monthly Meeting. 

14—Overbrook Women’s Club, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia. Junior Plant Sale. Educa- 
tional Building, Overbrook Presbyterian 
Church. 

15—Drexelbrook Garden Club. Regular Meet- 
ing, Drexel Hill. 8:15 p.m. Mrs. H. D. 
Abernathy will speak on “Japanese and 
Contemporary Arrangements.” 
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Judging at poodle show at Freeland Farms, Lahaska, Bucks County. 


Spring Show Season 


By LOUISE McMAHON 


Ir you've been harboring a yen 
to envisage a Vizsla, bark at a 
Basenji, or rub noses with an 
Eskimo, take heart, for the spring 
dog show season is at hand. 

The first of these are the forth- 
coming Wilmington and Penn 
Treaty shows, the doubleheader 
which will launch purebred doings 
in the Penn Country. 

To miss the Wilmington classic, 
on April 25th at Delaware Park, 
Stanton, always at the top of the 
calendar, would be comparable to 
a nature lover foregoing the search 
for an early crocus. Folks with 
prospective or seasoned canine win- 
ners will be on hand, but those 
fanciers with puppies under six 
months of age, or dowagers over 
eight, will troup along dogless. 

The Penn Treaty show on April 
26 will be held on the Sun Oil 
Employees Athletic Field, Concord 
Road, Chester. The closeness of 
two shows makes for exceptional 
entries, since the out-of-town ex- 
hibitor may find lodging in a num- 
ber of motels within half-an-hour’s 
distance of each. 

The district’s largest specialty 
event occupies the May Ist day- 
time hours on the lawn of Mrs. 
Mildred Vogel’s Freeland Farms, 
Lahaska, as the William Penn 
Poodle Club stages its annual con- 
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test. Last year, the show had 129 
contenders of the three regulation 
sizes. All but the puppies, of 
course, will be groomed to preci- 
sion in show clip. 

Two all-breed shows on the two 
succeeding days make it possible 
for a dazzling poodle (or three of 
them, in fact) to gait right into 
the championship title on his first 
weekend in competition. Unlikely, 
but possible. 

The Bucks County Kennel Club 
sets up shop on Saturday, May 2. 
A new location is in store for ex- 
hibitors at Bucks, the Mannerchor 
Society Athletic Field, Creamery 
Road, Doylestown. 

Penn Country’s largest outdoor 
dog show returns to its traditional 
site, the Artillery Armory grounds, 
Eggerts Crossing and Lawrence- 
ville Road, route 206, Trenton, on 
May 3 for its 30th annual event. 
The ’58 show numbered some 1,137 
hopefuls. 

Specialty groups which have 
chosen to celebrate their annuals 
under Trenton’s standards are the 
Keystone English Springer Spaniel 
Club, the Dachshund Club of New 
Jersey, the Central New Jersey 
Collie Club, the Pembroke Welsh 
Corgi Club of America, the Colon- 
ial Rottweiler Club and the Gordon 
Setter Club of America. These 


should account for a few hundred 
candidates in themselves. 

Chester Valley, in our own im- 
mediate area, schedules its 16th 
annual conclave for May 9, settling 
down again at Painters’ Cross- 
roads, West Chester. Under the 
host Club aegis, the Cardigan 
Welsh Corgi Club of America and 
the Interstate Shetland Sheepdog 
Club, will hold their highly com- 
petitive specialty classes. 


More than a few district fanciers 
will be in Lancaster on May 10 for 
the Lancaster Kennel Club’s con- 
vention of dedicated fanciers at 
the Lancaster Riding Club. 


The fancier then is faced with 
the decision of whether to retire 
from the fray for several weekends 
or travel to the hinterland for 
shows on Long Island and northern 
New Jersey. 

Next doubleheader weekend for 
the mainliner who prefers to re- 
main home will be the Huntingdon 
Valley and Delaware County meets 
on May 30 and 31, respectively. 
Huntingdon Valley, as the regular 
knows, is a pre-June Fete event, 
holding forth as always on the 
June Fete grounds, Huntingdon 
and Edge Hill roads. 


Delaware County, on the 31st, 
spreads itself luxuriously over the 
landscaped terrain of the Rose 
Tree Hunt, Media. Soon there- 
after, the strictly local fancier may 
sit out the next weekend or drive 
to upper New York or Connecticut. 
We might add that Kanadasaga 
show on Saturday, June 6, is sited 
at Canandaigua, N. Y. 

One of the district’s best and 
most venerable clubs goes into op- 
eration on June 13. Bryn Mawr 
will bench its 39th edition on the 
recreation field, Old Railroad Ave- 
nue, east of County Line. Com- 
panion event will be Burlington 
County's annual endeaver, Millside 
Farms, Riverside, New Jersey, on 
Sunday. 

Two other shows remain in the 
spring line-up, both comparatively 
new on the agenda. Gloucester 
County slates its fourth point show 
for June 20, at Ambassador Peas- 
lee's estate, Clarksboro, N. J. 

The second venture in the big 
time for the fledgling Pennridge 
Kennel Club will be held on July 
11, Civic Association Field, Hill- 
town. 
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your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat . . . chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat. . in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


TEE OFF SoSe RANGE 
You'il get a thrill from improving your skill 
Entertainment Chairmen COME OUT TODAY... 
Open daily: 2 to 11 P.M. 
Directions: Old Rt. 309 
5 miles S. of Quakertown. 


Group Luncheons 


During June and July „ mile N. of Perkasie on 


New facilities for parties Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. 


10 to 250 persons 
Henry K. Mohr, 
Proprietor 


2 
Pennridge Golf Driving Range 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. Perkasie R.D. 1, Pa. 


RESERVATIONS 


now being accepted 


in 
DELAWARE PARK’S F 
New Year Found TROUT 
$3,500,000 Clubhouse 2 FISHING 


Fishing hours 
C] 5 a.m.—10 p.m. 
` | Fishing Privilege — 
$1.00 per rod. 
Fees—10" to 12" ea. 
65€, over 12" ea. 
$1.00. Daily Stocking 
— Live Bait and 
Tackle. Warm-up 
shelter, refresh- 
ments, modern rest 
rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 25 miles 

N.W. of Doylestown, 50 miles 
from Philadelphia. "Folder on Request." 


Air-conditioned dining areas, escalators, 
acoustical ceilings, closed circuit TV 


MAY 29 —JULY 25 


Write to: 
Delaware Park Admissions Dept. 
P.O. Box 268, Wilmington 99, Del. 


watkins’ mission 
Continued. from page 33 


a day and the rest is a general- 
ized education." 

How were the fifty selected? 
“We were told," Watkins said, 
“that the judges considered their 
personalities and general apti- 
tudes as well as their artistic 
talents. For the most part, those 
chosen leave their homes and live 
at school. They all wear the same 
grey blouses with a red scarf. 
The teachers seem on the formal 
side, but kind, and I must say 
the children appear happy. There 
is a degree of weeding out, of 
course. By the third year there 
are about forty left. Each year 
they get more painting and draw- 
ing. They come out of school ca- 
pable, but apparently afraid of 
any flight of the imagination— 
judging from the work one sees 
by mature artists.” 

Did that hold for all areas? The 
complete tour included Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kief, Tbilissi (capital 


Sketches from Watkin’s notebook 
drawn during tour. 


of Georgia) and Erevan, the capi- 
tal of Armenia. 

“Undoubtedly,” the artist an- 
swered, “it is Moscow that carries 
the torch for the spirit of the 
unofficial point of view. Things 
seem looser in Leningrad with 
more laughter, more freedom. In 
Georgia, also, control seems less 
rigid. Moscow seems to dictate the 
broad policy. 

“You see, it is the government 
which commissions and buys art,” 
Watkins pointed out. “We saw 
government-purchased paintings 
on the walls of the hotels. Artists 
get their commissions through the 
unions, which also include critics 
and architects. Their art has to be 
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geared for easy pick-up by great 
masses of people. That is prob- 
ably why there is so much illus- 
trative material, re-used hack stuff. 
We may think that they have lost 
their artistic manhood, but it is 
important to remember that they 
think of themselves as heroes.” 


In a tremendous gallery that was 
formerly the Czar’s stables, the 
American group saw a revealing 
exhibition called “Forty Years of 
Soviet Art.” 


“It was well displayed," the 
artist commented, “and the at- 
tendance was terrific. But the 


paintings and sculpture were the 
same uniformly capable realism. 
The artists are recognized as use- 
ful tools in cementing the many 
ethnic groups. They seem to be 
proud to be a part of this vast 
structure and of their vested in- 
terest in it. The government owns 
everything and there isn't the 
spurt of competition. 

“It is important to remember,” 
Watkins said in conclusion, “that 
our idioms and frames of refer- 
ence are completely different. They 
think our stuff, particularly the 
abstract work, light-weight, play- 
boy. They are trying to speak to 
millions. This people-to-people arts 
exchange can do so much to thaw 
out prejudices and propagandized 
misinformation.” 

A few months after his return, 
the government appointed Frank- 
lin Watkins to serve as chairman 
of a jury to select representative 
American paintings and sculpture 
to be included in a privately fi- 
nanced American exposition in 
Moscow this summer. The other 
members of this jury were Lloyd 
Goodrich, of the Whitney Museum, 
Henry Hope of the University of 
Indiana and Theodore Roszak, New 
York sculptor. They selected about 
forty-eight paintings, “from about 
1920 on” and thirty pieces of 
sculpture, all subject to deletion 
or addition. 

“We didn’t try to dress up the 
portrait or to cater to the Russian 
people," Watkins explained. “These 
paintings and sculpture represent 
us as we are, reflecting our free- 
dom and vitality. There may be 
areas of reference that will be 
foreign to them, but we hope the 
common language of art may ulti- 
mately bridge the gap."M 
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SWEETBRIER 


Let's Go to the Races! 


BUY CLUB HOUSE AND 
GRANDSTAND TICKETS 
. . . IN ADVANCE 


Racing's a wonderful way 

to entertain out-of-town 
customers or business 
associates. Now you can buy 
Advance Sale Admission 
Books—25 Club House 
Tickets—$90.00; 25 Grand- 
stand Tickets— $45.00 

Good any racing day. 

To order, phone 

Normandy 3-3540 

or write Box 311, 


Camden 1, N. J. 


RACING PLANNED 


1959 SPRING MEETING 
FOR PLEASURE 


May 2nd thru May 30th. 


Garden State Park 


ROUTE 70 e NEAR CAMDEN 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 
DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. ORleans 9-7973 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 


X 
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TRAP 
SKEET 
BIRDWALK 


You'll Be Happier When You Deal at... 
The ‘‘Country Boat Store’’ 


LEATHERMAN'S 
MARINE SERVICE 


MERCURY 
OUTBOARD 


Wood-Fiberglass-Aluminum Authorized Dealer 
Also Accessories and Supplies Sales & Service 
Phone ALpine 7-6717 
ROUTE NO. 309 (1 MILE N. OF), SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Where You'll Save on 
CRUISERS: RUNABOUTS 
SPEED BOATS 


From 


the finest Great Danes 


in the country 
Quality Puppies KEN N ELS CH. HONEY HOLLOW | STORMI | RUDIO 
and Stud Service et GREAT Dae eae Working dog 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 


CHALFONT, PA. (Bucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2 0 


Expert 


DACHSHUNDS 
Poodle Grooming POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


HONEY HOLLOW — — 
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| oe generations of 
dignified service 
FELTY FUNERAL HOME 


20 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
HATBORO, PA. 


Sewing Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties 


D. L. FELTY OS 5-1631 
BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


“DA Home Away From Home oy 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Quiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 
MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
KEystone 6-6847 


Murray Space Shoes 
The Only Original Authentic Space 
Shoes obtainable in Philadelphia. 

Your inquiry invited. 
MURRAY SPACE SHOES 


2024 Sansom St. RI 6-8566 


Josephine Petts—Authorized Agent 
“WHY TRY SUBSTITUTES” 


WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONVALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 
surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed. 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V.E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT: HOME 


A Home tor Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests. 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 
Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


— 
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rose tree hunt 
continued from page 37 


monwealth as The Rose Tree Fox 
Hunting Club,“ for the avowed 
purpose of encouraging “riding 
and athletic sports among the 
members by the maintenance of a 
country resort for meeting.” First 
run as impromptu races among 
the members the year of its 
founding, Rose Tree’s race meet- 
ings also became more highly- 
organized annual events at about 
the same time. 

Present with Darlington at the 
organization meeting were J. 
Howard Lewis, who ran hounds 
from his estate, “Castle Danger- 
ous,” on Crum Creek and was 
named the club’s first president; 
J. Morgan Baker, owner of the 
Inn which still stands today as a 
landmark on the four-corners im- 
mediately adjoining the club 
grounds, who was elected treas- 
urer; Pratt, Thomas and Washing- 
ton Bishop, Edward Howard, Ed- 
ward Lewis, Edward E. Worrall, 
James G. Stacey, Gideon Malin 
and John J. Rowland. Darlington 
himself was named secretary and 
kept accurate records of club ac- 
tivities almost until his death at 
the age of 102. Interesting to note, 
too, is the fact that both Dar- 
lington and Baker were honored 
guests at Rose Tree’s Golden 
Jubilee celebration, a two-day 
event highlighting Delaware 
County’s social and racing season 
in 1909! 

It was in such colorfully-named 
coverts as Chestnut Sprouts, Pick- 
ering Thicket, Turtle Back, Round 
Top, Cornog’s Bottom, Mendenhall 
Woods, Street Road Barrens and 
Hunting Hill that Rose Tree hunt- 
ers of a century ago first found 
their fox. And it is these same 
coverts where, even today, they 
still jump the quarry that takes 
them on breath-taking runs to God 
knows where. 

Hunting Hill, a wooded covert, 
still famous for the number and 
speed of the foxes it holds, is 
another steeped in tradition. It 
is here, across the road from Wal- 
ter M. Jeffords’ Sycamore Mills 
estate, that Jesse Russell, a sports- 
loving farmer over whose lands 
hunts were often run, sleeps his 
last sleep, feet firmly downward, 


the better to still “view the fox 
and hear the hounds running.” 
Russell, the inscription on his 
head-stone reveals, died in 1920 
and “was deposited here at his 
own request." The spot later be- 
came a family burial ground as 
well as a prime haven for foxes. 

From the start, Rose Tree al- 
ways has concentrated on the de- 
velopment of the American breed 
of fox hound as a member of a 
team, actually to the point where 
each individual acts as one when 
in the field. Religiously, members 
still cull from the pack those in- 
dividuals who, as Darlington puts 


it, “by fair or foul means... run 
far ahead of the pack . . . and 
take the scent without giving 


tongue." 

But if, through the years, fox 
hunting gave Rose Tree its initial 
reason for existence, horse racing 
carved for it a niche secure in the 
history of the sport nationally. It 
also provided the club a means by 
which members could repay farm- 
ers and other landowners in small 
measure for the privilege of hunt- 
ing over their ground. Semi- 
annually, these willing contributors 
to the sport of riding to hounds 
gather as guests of the club for a 
day at the races that also has be- 
come a traditional part of living 
the good life in the Penn Country. 
Possessed of a country atmosphere 
such as is found at no commercial 
race track, with the possible ex- 
ception of Delaware Park in near- 
by Wilmington, Rose Tree, Radnor 
and other hunt meetings like them 
alone provide thrilling sport for 
entire families. 

Until 1895, Rose Tree’s races 
were held under rules established 
by the club’s race committee— 
headed today by Arthur G. Pew, 
Jr., and boasting such nationally 
known figures in the sport of kings 
as Jeffords and William duPont, 
Jr. In that year, the club joined 
the National Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association, and its races 
have been held under the juris- 
diction of that governing body 
ever since. Though its races never 
have made quite the splash na- 
tionally as, say, the Kentucky 
Derby or the Maryland Hunt Club 
Cup, its members have—and the 
racing thrills provided over the 
mile-long course are genuine. 
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JAGUAR MG MORRIS 
AUSTIN-HEALY-SPRITE 


WALLER Imported CARS 


YORK AND HARTE ROADS, JENKINTOWN, PA. 
TUrner 7-7220 
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FIAT Jim. "U^ 


CENTER 


E Wer enu 


1 NEW xo USED: 


Sign of | Eee ION CARS © Sion) af 

Good | Best 

Service Í SALES aw SERVICE Buys 
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MEYER'S SPORTS. CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 

@ ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2- 2112 4 
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Try OLDSmobility 


. The New Action-Way to Go! 
Be our Guest . . For A 
Rocket Test 
At your Authorized 
OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER 


in Bucks County it's 


DICK OLSEN 
OLDSMOBILE 


Washington Ave., 
Newtown, Pa. 
Sales-Service—Used Cars 
Official Inspection-Towing 


PHONE WORTH 8-3791 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 
Gourmet Specialties 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


————— 
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Samuel D. Riddle, owner of the 
great Man O' War, was a club 
member who rode to hounds often 
when in residence at his Glen 
Riddle estate. In addition, he 
presented to Rose Tree two of 
its most prized possessions—a 
wearied horseshoe worn by Big 
Red in 1920, his unbeaten three- 
year-old year, and the Riddle Cup, 
a perpetual trophy engraved an- 
nually with the name of the win- 
ner of one of the feature races 
over the flat at the fall meeting. 
It was in 1920, too, that Riddle 
provided the club with perhaps its 
greatest single day at the races. 
Graciously and proudly he paraded 
Man O' War before 15,000 wildly 
cheering spectators, the largest 
crowd in Rose Tree history. 

This year, on May 16, Rose 
Tree's annual spring meeting takes 
on both added significance and 
stature as the centennial celebra- 
tion of the founding of both the 
club and its races. While there will 
be no Man 'O War present to thrill 
the throng, memories of his ap- 
pearance there are sure to linger 
on, mingling with those of the 
older hunters and race-goers who 
recall similar but less dramatic 
days both at the track and in the 
hunting field. And if, in the future, 
Rose Tree fox hunters are forced 
to find their sport far afield in the 
face of expanding suburbia, quite 
likely its race meetings will re- 
main right where they now are, 
and always have been, for a long 
time to come. 

*Already," says M. F. H. Rich- 
ards, “we have been assigned new 
hunting territory in York County, 
across the Susquehanna from An- 
drews Bridge where Jeffords’ 
hounds are hunted. We hope we 
won’t have to use it much for the 
next ten or twenty years, but it’s 
there as a kind of a hedge against 
residential inflation whenever we 
might need it. We hope, however, 
that we never will have to give up 
either our club house here or our 
races over the track behind it.” 

Richards, however, isn’t one to 
view the future entirely through 
rose-colored glasses. “Quite likely 
and despite all our plans,” he 
adds, realistically, “even if we 
win our fight against elimination 
of the fox, it looks like the next 
hundred years are going to be the 
hardest." M 


CADILLAC 


MERCEDES. 
BENZ 


Johnston Cadillac Inc. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


ERRICO'S 


Taste-tempting delica- 
cies to revive the most 
jaded palate, guaran- 
teed to bring out the 
gourmet in anyone. 
moked turkey from 
Black's Turkey Farm; 
South African Rock- 
lobster tails; Boston's 
Mint-in-Tea bags; Twin 
Tree Spices from Bucks 
County; Irish oatmeal; 
Smoked and tenderized, 
cured hams from Arbo- 
gast Bastian in Allen- 
town; Wild rice. 


QUALITY 
FOODS 
SINCE 

1917 


STOCKTON, N. J. 
EXport 7-9892 


SuwpAY 6:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. & 5 7 p.m. 
Monpay-Fripay 6:30 a.m. — 9 p.m. 
SATURDAY 6:30 A.M. - 7 P.M. 


. . . Where quality is high 


and price is low! 


Remember you can't buy 
better paint anywhere! 


NEWTOWN, PENNA. 
NEW BRITAIN, PENNA. 
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TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


ATTENTION ANTIQUE AUTO FANS: have man's 
1903 Linen Duster. Will trade ET small reed 
organ, farm style, or what have you? 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 519 


CAMERA, Voightlander Prominent f:2 35 mm with 

case. Proximeter and Filter in good condition. 

Will swap for 15 foot aluminum canoe 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


KRAFT SUN LAMP, mercury, 20" high, 
mium, in leather carrying-case, used few times. 
Will trade for silver nut shell, vegetable dishes. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 532 


HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Win- 
throp desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro 
chairs, Lane cedar chest. tae Early American 
style cherry living room pie 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 533 


WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 


all chro- 


furniture. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 534 
OLD BOOKS, such as a leather bound English 
and Latin grammar dated 1738 (London). Will 


trade for what have you 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 535 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded' for good porch rocker and antique 
colored glass or antique pictures or what have 


you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 
or lustre wear or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


ANTIQUE horse-hitched milk sleigh. What have 
you to offer in trade 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 506 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR will trade English les- 
sons for Italian lessons. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 529 


WILL TRADE two down — for an old 
parrot who has been trained to tal 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 530 


WILL CONTRIBUTE piano performance to good 
amateur violin, cello, chamber group, etc. Make 
merry music with Mozart. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 531 


WILL TRADE three edioliing, lots in North Wales, 
Pa. for one large Mobile Trailer Home or two 


small ones. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 517 
FED-UP LANDLORD WILL TRADE old log house 
(to be razed for salvable hand-hewn logs and 
ceiling beams) for good used car, or what have 


you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 532 


LADIES SUITS, dresses, size 18, practically new, 
will trade for antique ‘glass cruets or compotes. 
RAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


The Old Swimmin’ Hole 
In Your Own Back Yard, 


tiled, aerated, and complete 
with bath house, may never 
evoke nostalgic memories of 
Huck Finn days, but it's a lot 
safer, more convenient, and an 
increasingly important adjunct 
to good living in Penn Country. 
You may be one of the thou- 
sands who are considering in- 
stallation of their own pool this 


summer. |f so, you'll want to 
know about types of pools, 
services, and prices offered in 
this area. To find out, simply 


drop a card to PENNSYL- 


VANIA  TRAVELER, Reader 
Service Department, 38 S. 19th 
Street, Philadelphia 3, and ask 
for free "Swimming Pool In- 
formation." Be sure to include 
your own name and address. 


In our June issue, "Swimming in 
Style" will show & choice of the 
best in pool design in this area. 


STAMP COLLECTION, many good U.S. items, 
will trade for brown and w ife Staffordshire 
bowls, platters or what have you? 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 523 


WILL TRADE Westclox, Telechron electric clocks, 


Manning Bowman electric iron, all in good work- 
ing order, for a small, antique marble-topped 
table. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 


SERVICES — GOODS 


BRING DOWN YOUR OVERHEAD! Those old 
books, autographs, prints, paintings or curios 
in your attic c might give your budget a boost! 
Appraisals. uy and sell. Call GReenwood 
3-4769. Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop, 873 Bel- 
mont Ave., Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., W. 
Philadelphia. 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil, Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-332l 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Route bll, 2 miles 
south of Doylestown. Three floors to browse on. 
ed. tes shop of its kind in Bucks County. Our 
tenth year. 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. ELmwood 7-1200 


SILVERPLATING—(IO year Guarantee) Expert 
Silver Repairing, Silver Refinishing, Silver Lacquer- 
ing. Also Brass, Copper, Pewter and Gold Re- 
finishing. Visit our workshop 9 to 5:30 daily. 
JOSEPH DeVOREN, 5328 Germantown Ave. VI 4- 
7577. 
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BOOTHERSTONE INTERIORS—Fabrics, draperies, 
holstery, Venetian blinds—bamboo a a 
3540 Livingston St., Trenton. EX 2-057: 


DWARF ENGLISH BOX BUSHES, pM grown 
from old Bucks County stock. Sizes 6 in. to 3 ft. 
Specimens or hedges. Priced f 
gardeners. D. Watson Atkinson, 
town, Pa. WOrth 8-2218. 


or do-it-yourself 
Box 953, New- 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave. 
W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We specialize 
in rare, out-of-print and hard-to- find Books. Col- 
lectors ]tems—Manuscripts- Autographs-Prints-Paint- 
ings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals. 


CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


GAY WINDS RIDING CAMP otis 


Barnard, Vermont 
horse for each girl. All fud. e 
horsemanship, jumping, trail rides, trips, swim- 
ming, sports. Two plans; 7 weeks season; all 
inclusive fee. Miss Catherine Croy, 197 Morrison 
Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Features a 


LOST VALLEY RANCH 
Westcreek, Colorado. In Heart of Pike Nat. 
Forest where experience of living & learning in 
great out-of-doors is supervised by trained lead- 
ers. All outdoor sports, pack trips, tours, nature 


study, Indian lore, archery, riflery, swimming. 
Boys 7-17. Catalog. 'O. D. White, Box 313, Galena 
Park, Texas. 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 
Chihuahua uppies, AKC 
Colingo stud and grown 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, 
EXport 7-0443-R. 


and inoculated. 
stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Lambertville, N. J. 


PAPILLON 


Papillons (Toy Butterfly Dogs), 
pies; show type youn males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinqueny Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call Ebiwood 7-551 
for appointment. 


registered pup- 


POODLES 


Poodles, Spring Puppies, creme, 
Quality breeding. Deer Lodge, 
of Newtown on Route 413. 
8-3928. 


silver, blacks. 
4 miles North 
Phone Worth 


WEIMARANER 
Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Duke Von Nyl-Acker at stud (proven). Joseph 
A. Rittenhouse, Pale-Town Road, Quakertown 
R.D. 3, Pa. KEystone 6-6704. 


Stud and Grown Stock. 
3 
Bando 

and 4 
Ambler, 


Weimaraners, Puppies, 

At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Haimber 

RDX, Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, 

Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. 

adem h Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., 
P MHchell 6-3138. 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies — 


stud service. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer 
Il, Pool Forge Farms, Churchtown, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. Phone Terre- Hill, Pa., Hillcrest 5-3606. 
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Living concrete in integrally colored 4'-high split block 


Fireplace of concrete slump block has raked joints for interest Painted, textured units in running bond, a perfect patio background 


Beautiful new forms of concrete masonry 
match America's mood for good design! 


Never before has concrete masonry offered such ^ proving itself ideal for homes of every architectural 
broad home design opportunities or promised such style, in every type of neighborhood. 
certain client acceptance. You'll find interesting the colorful booklet **Con- 
The effects possible with this material in the new- crete Masonry Homes for Better Living.” It's yours free 
est modern forms are almost endless. New colors and for the asking. (U.S. and Canada only.) 
textures, new sizes and shapes create a new look in 
walls—both exterior and interior. There’s effective 
contrast with wood, metal or glass. 
Today’s concrete masonry expresses warmth, in- 
terest . . . it's truly new-type living concrete! Growing 
in popularity all over the country, living concrete is 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


Service is an art from the heart. Your Cocktail hour in the sky is a bright Dinner is a triumph on SAS. Delicacies 
SAS cabin crew, skilled by training and occasion in the Global Express lounge. from the garden spots of the world are 
tradition, welcomes you aboard .. . sur- What would delight you most? Aperitif prepared with the famed mastery of 
rounds you with gracious attentions. —sherry — whisky? The choice is yours. SAS chefs, then served luxuriously. 


To all the world. $ speeds the hours with splendor 


RST OVER THE p, 

In all the geography of travel, splendor is a three-letter word s PLE Sa 
spelled SAS. And it is yours to enjoy aboard the world fleet — 
of SAS Global Express planes. To DC-7C speed, SAS adds 
radar magic that smooths the sky. Continental cuisine. Spa- 
cious berths. And hospitality around the clock! Next trip, ask 

3 SCANDINAVIAN 
your travel agent for SAS, First Class or Economy Class to AIRLINES SYSTEM 
Europe, transatlantic from New York or transpolar from Cali- 


fornia...to Africa...to the Near East and the Far East. y 
THE GLOBAL AIRLINE 


Soon . . . the Golden Age of Travel . . . SAS DC-8s and Caravelle Jets 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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RESDRVE 


EUROPE THIS YEAR? 


See more Save more - 


with 


LUFTHANSA 


travel dividends 


(Fares based on round trip Economy Flight from New York.) 


e 


FLY NONSTOP TO PARIS 


only 90." only 35304 


DIVIDEND: see Brussels, Amsterdam, London 
— any one or all three great cities at 


FLY NONSTOP TO FRANKFURT 


DIVIDEND: see zurich, Geneva.or London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, or Hamburg, Copenhagen 


NO EXTRA FARE! or Madrid at NO EXTRA FARE! 


See more...Save more with LUFTHANSA Tours 


* ROYAL TREAT IN '59—An all-expense Lufthansa Tour of 9 countries, 28 days, first class 
hotels, personally conducted. Economy Class round.trip from New York— ONLY $1099 


X EUROPE THE EASY WAY— 17 days to 33 days—a wide choice of itineraries and stop- 
overs. Carefully planned to give you maximum pleasure at minimum price. Round 
trip from New York by Economy Flight— from $735 to $1070 


* CAPITALS TOUR—5 of Europe's most memorable cities . . . London, Amsterdam, Brus- 
sels, Berlin and Paris. All-expense rate including round trip Economy Flight from 
New York— ONLY $722 


3% CITY BY CITY TOURS—You choose the places you want to visit, taking advantage of 
Lufthansa’s TRAVEL DIVIDEND PLAN. Then stay as long as you like where you like. 3 
nights, 2 days in Frankfurt—as little as $38.25, Paris, same—$33.60. Dozens of cities 
to choose from! 
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6 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Send me FREE complete information on "Travel Dividends" and 1959 all-expense 


FLY ONE STOP TO ROME 


only $506% 


or a choice of 16 other cities en route. 
DIVIDEND: See Naples, and Palermo in Sicily at 
NO EXTRA FARE! 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 


CLIP FOR FREE INFORMATION 
LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES Dept. 


Lufthansa Tours. 
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Lavelle Aircraft Corporation is proud to be part of a 


community celebrating the 275th Anniversary of its founding 


Precision formed, welded and machined 
sheet metal parts and assemblies 


For gas turbines, ram jets, missiles, 
airframes and electronic systems 


Fabricated of titanium, aluminum and 
heat resistant nickel steel alloys 


To meet Government specifications; by 
certified men, methods and machines 


AMIS 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


fhe fom Shop 
VA Town and Country ae 


Accessories 


5 8 State St,Newtown, Pa. 


For Í CUA CUUMMEC AD 


Badius Separates Sportswear : Blouses 


Sweaters > Slacks - Bermudas 
Swim and Beachwear Play wear 
Lingerie * Sleepwear . Robes 
All Accessories * Unusual Handmade Jewelry 
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Likes and Dislikes 


Perkasie 

Thanks for sending me the TRAVELER. 

I sort of thought it should stay the 

Bucks County Traveler, but I got over 

the idea and hope to see many historic 

stories about our state in future issues. 

Will you please enter my subscription 
with the next issue? 

Mrs. Ray Andrews 

320 Race Street 


Sylcuaga, Alabama 
The TRAVELER, like the old gray mare, 
"Ain't what she uster be." In expanding 
its field, the TRAVELER has gone high- 
brow. The Bucks County Traveler was 
unique—a nice local magazine coming 
out of a nice little town. Now it is the 
big town, and has lost its former identity 
for the most part. 
Wm. F. Brown 
4 East Milton Street 


(To reader Andrews, a hearty thank 
you and to reader Brown, a plea for 
patience. While it was inevitable that 
certain changes would appear in the 
TRAVELER when we expanded its coverage, 
we sincerely believe that we are not re- 
flecting a "big town" attitude—only a 
broader interpretation of the same coun- 
try living.—Ed.) 


Sorry, Duncan 
West Chester 


The PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER has taken 
the place of Duncan Hines in our glove 
compartment, You have told us of such 
delightful places to dine and we have had 
such fun following the "Events of the 
Month." As a matter of fact you have 
taken us away from our television and 
bridge table and are showing us a won- 
derful new way of life. 

Dolly A. Clymer 
N 
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Crossroads Revisited 
Levittown 
As an old fan of the Bucks County 
Traveler, and a new fan of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA ‘TRAVELER, may I put in a re- 
quest for the continuance of a splendid 
series you once ran about the small towns 
in the area. I was particularly impressed 
by one article called “Crossroads Buck- 
ingham” that appeared about a year ago. 
Mary R. Munsten 
(For a Crossroads-type story, see page 22 
and the article about Newtown’s anniver- 
sary. We hope, in the future, to present 
more stories along these lines.—Ed.) 


Pennsylvania's Baedeker? 
Hatboro 
We always recommend the TRAVELER to 
newcomers to this area, knowing they will 
learn the history, romance and old-wives' 
tales that enveloped this part of the East, 
and will learn to like and respect your 
magazine as we have. Each new issue is 
welcomed like a visit from an old friend. 
Mrs. Kay Mitchell 
Downsville Rd. 


Bravos 
Jenkintown 


It was a pleasure to read the remarks 
of artist Franklin Watkins in your May 
article entitled “Watkins’ Mission to Rus- 
sia." So many people who have visited 
the Soviet Union come back with either 
glowing reports or violent condemnations. 
I felt that Mr. Watkins spoke fairly and 
well, with a good understanding of what 
was happening in the Russian art world 
today. Many thanks for a well-written 
article. 

George A. Older 


Media 
I could not help thinking of another 
excellent magazine, namely American 
Heritage, after I finished your beautifully 
illustrated article, *Of Ships and a River," 
which appeared in the May issue of your 
magazine. Compliments on producing a 
beautiful book that leaves little to be 
desired in layout and production. 
Mrs. Mary Alton 


Historic 
NEWTOWN VICINITY 


Restored Farm House on 6 rolling 
acres. Exposed Beam Ceilings. Liv- 
ing room with stone fireplace, din- 
ing section. Large country-style 
kitchen with walk-in-fireplace. 2 
bedrooms, guest sewing room, bath. 
Large attic. Separate garage with 
apartment has own heating facili- 
ties. 2 brooder houses. 


ASKING $32,000. 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 
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140 N. State St. 
Worth 8-2051 


MORRELL'S ANTIQUES 
Washington Avenue 
near State Street 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Country Crafters 


629 Second St. Pike 
Below Street Rd. 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardley's Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


(Your Allied Van Representative) 


Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


Gifts of distinction from far places 


(Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 


A Newtown Tradition since 1863 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 


NEWTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


NIGHT DEPOSITORY SERVICE * 


NEW DRIVE IN DEPOSITORY 


* Member of the Federal Reserve System 


* Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


858 V CINE NCO IM PIN 
Newtown's Antique Dealers invite you toa 7 
275th Anniversary Celebration of Newtown 

JUNE 2-16 


For Early American & Victorian Furniture—Primitives 
Lamps—Custom Shades—China—Glass Brass—Copper—Buttons, etc. 


Come in and. browse through these shops 


MARION BEANS 
200 So. State St. 
Worth 8-2024 


NEWTOWN ANTIQUES 
Court & Centre Ave. 
Worth 8-2000 j 


For Packing, Crating & Storing—Call EXport 2-6115 
PETRY EXPRESS & STORAGE COMPANY 
14 E. Canal St., Trenton, N. J. 


COP Krak IK a MRCOG HOKE AARE BeH Sot DK ett nO seno S 


Rare and important 5 piece baluster and beaker Dutch Delft garniture in 
blue and white; the covered urns have amusing Foo Gog finials. c. 1750-1760. 


David Stockwell, Inc. 


3701 KENNETT PIKE, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Phone OLympia 5-4466 Hours: Weekdays 9:30-5; Saturdays 10:00-3 
Closed Saturdays during July and August 


Furniture [ 
0 dy 


GREETINGS TO NEWTOWN 


from the 


HESTON FAMILY 


holding their 


“275th Anniversary" Reunion 
at Wrightstown, Pa. 


JUNE 20 and 21, 1959 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Travelers Guide 
covers events of general interest, 
open to the public, in Philadel- 
phia and the surrounding areas. 
We will be glad to have items 
brought to our attention one 
month before publication. 

Changes may have been made 
since we went to press, therefore 
we advise you to make a per- 
sonal check. 


THEATRE 


Medea—Hedgerow Theatre, Rose Valley Rd., 
Moylan. Euripides classic tragedy directed by 
Joseph Gisterak and starring Audrey Ward. 
Eves. at 8:30 p.m. May 19-June 6. (Official 
opening, May 21 at 8:00 p.m.) LO 6-2482. 


Summer of the 17th Doll—Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope. Australian comedy- 
drama, starring James Whitmore and Art 
Lund. May 18-30. Eves. at 8:30 p.m., Mats., 
Wed. and Sat. at 2 p.m. 


Howie—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling Springs. 
Hilarious travesty on TV shows. Concerns an 
intellectual monster who is a star on the air, 
but a menace in his own home. May 25- 
June 6. Eves. at 8:30 p.m. (except Sunday). 
Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2 p.m. 


Bells Are Ringing—Lambertville Music Circus, 
Lambertville, N. J. The Adolph Green-Betty 
Comden musical, starring Billie Worth, will 
play for four weeks, May 30-June 28. Tues.- 
Fri. and Sun. at 8:40 p.m.; Sat. at 6 and 
9:30 p.m. No performance Mon. 


Tiger at the Gates—Bucks County Playhouse, 
New Hope. The cerebral commentary about 
whether or not the Trojan War will be fought. 
With Hurd Hatfield, Philip Bourneuf and 
Frances Reid. Eves. at 8:30 p.m.; Mats., Wed. 
and Sat. at 2 p.m. June 1-13. 


Li'l Abner—Valley Forge Music Fair, Routes 
202 and 83, Devon. The musical comedy ver- 
sion of the popular comic strip, with all the 
fabulous characters intact. June 5-20. Mon.- 
Fri. eves. at 8:30 p.m., Sat. at 6 and 9:30 
p.m. 


Look Homeward, Angel—Playhouse-in-the-Park, 
Fairmount Park. The Pulizer Prize dramatiza- 
tion of Thomas Wolfe's novel, starring Miriam 
Hopkins and Ed Begley. June 8-13. Eves. at 
8:30 p.m.; mats., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. 


Say, Darling—Camden County Music Fair, Jct. 
of routes 70 and S-41, near Ellisburg Circle. 
The popular Mr. Peepers of TV fame in a 
musical concerned with the making of a 
musical, June 8-20. Mon.-Fri. eves., 8:30 p.m.; 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30 p.m. 


Drink To Me Only—Allenberry Playhouse, Boil- 
ing Springs. Farce dedicated to the theory that 
a man can drink two bottles of whiskey in a 
12-hour period without passing out. June 
8-20. Eve. at 8:30 p.m.; mats., Wed. & Sat. 
at 2 p.m. 


Fallen  Angels—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fair- 
mount Park. The Noel Coward domestic comedy 
stars Nancy Walker and Margaret Phillips as 
the wives on a spree. June 15-20. Eves. at 
8:30 p.m.; mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 p.m. 


Tunnel of Love—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
Fun and frolic in suburban Conn. in the 
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comedy adapted from Peter DeVries popular 
novel. June 18-24, 


LITTLE THEATRES 


Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Ave. “Blithe 
Spirit," the Noel Coward venture into the oc- 
cult. May 1-23 on Fri. and Sat. eves. at 8:30 
p.m. PI 2-8324. 


Footlighters, Inc.—Saturday Club of Wayne, 
Wayne. “A Visit to a Small Planet," wherein 
a space visitor surprises a Virginia household. 
May 20, 21, 22 and 23 at 8:30 p.m. 


Dutch Country Players—Ridge Road near Sum- 
neytown. Monique,“ the French melodrama- 
mystery. May 22 and 23 at 8:30 p.m. 


Germantown Theatre Guild—4821 Germantown 
Ave. Shakespeare's boisterous romp, “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” May 22, 28, 29, 30, 
June 5 and 6 at 8:40 p.m. 


Langhorne Players—The Players Barn, Yard- 
ley-Bridgetown Rds. (Route 432), Langhorne. 
“The White Sheep of the Family,” June 13- 
20 at 8:30 p.m. 


Philadelphia Civic Theatre—4441 Main St., 
Manayunk. Tennessee Williams' poetic drama, 
"Orpheus Descending." May 22, 23 and 24 at 
8:30 p.m. 


Musicrafters—Valley Forge Music Fair Tent, 
Routes 202 and 83, Devon. Tenth anniversary 
production will be an original intimate musical 
revue, “A Month One Sunday," which spoofs 
Philadelphia and Philadelphians. May 21, 22 
and 23 at 8:30 p.m. 


The Playmasters—The Barn, Andalusia. *Heav- 
en Can Wait," comedy about a prize-fighter's 
adventures in heaven. May 22 and 23 at 
8:30 p.m. 


Stagecrafters—8130 Germantown Ave. ‘‘Holi- 
day for Lovers," comedy of a family's adven- 
tures in the European capitals. May 29, 30, 
June 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 at 8:30 p.m. 


MUSIC 


New Lost City Ramblers—New Century Audi- 
torium, 124 S. 12th St. Joe Aronson presents 
Mike Seeger, Tom Paley and John Cohen in a 
program of folk music. June 12 at 8:30 p.m. 


The Yeoman of the Guard—Longwood Gardens, 
Kennett Square. Presented by the Savoy Com- 
pany, America's oldest Gilbert and Sullivan 
troupe. June 5 and 6. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Oils and 
drawings by Martin Kaelin thru May 24; por- 
celains by Luke and Rolland Lietzke thru 
May 24; watercolors and caseins by Arthur 
Osver thru May 31; oils and drawings by Fred 
Nagler thru May 31; Today's Religious Art:“ 
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contemporary Christian art and architecture 
thru May 31; group exhibition: Rita Wolpe 
Barnett, Wm. Barnett, Betty M. Bowes, Paul 
Froelich, Kathryn K. Rank and Marjorie Ruben 
thru June 3. 


Walter Baum Galleries—Main and Green Sts., 
Sellersville. Exhibition of paintings by Frances 
K. Schantz, Ranulphe Bye and Victor Riu. 
Thru June. 


Arts and Crafts League of Delaware County— 
“Clothesline-on-the-Green,”’ Media Court House, 
May 22 (Rain date, May 29.) 


Chester County Art Association—Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave., West Chester. Exhibition of 
portraits, equestrian subjects, watercolors and 
prints by Howard E. Smith. Through May 24. 
Paintings by Edmund Martino, May 31-June 
14. Open Mon. to Fri, 2 to 5 p.m. Wed., 
1-9 p.m., Sun., 3-5 p.m. Closed Sats. 


Collegeville National Bank—Collegeville. Paint- 
ings by Anna Haas, Florence Breaks, Caroline 
Wright, Eleanore Kanach, Marg Haneburg, 
Geraldine Miller and Flora McCracken thru 
May. Perkiomen Valley Art League exhibit 
through June. 


Clothesline Art Exhibit—Rittenhouse Square, 
Phila. The outdoor exhibit which has become a 
feature of the summer in Philadelphia. June 
4, 5 and 6. 


Commercial Museum—34th and Convention 
Aves. “The Young in Art," an exhibition of 
children’s art work created in classes at the 
School Art League. Opens May 22. 


Community Arts Center—Wallingford. Festival 
of the arts. Clothesline exhibit, May 16 (rain 
date, May 17). Opening of Art Center print- 
makers exhibit, June 7, 3-5 p.m. 


Industrial Arts Exhibition—Gimbels, 9th and 
Market Sts. (2nd floor), Exhibit features work 
being done in the shop and drawing room 
program of the public, private and parochial 
schools of the Philadelphia area. May 20-27. 


Langhorne Library—Hill and Maple Aves. Ex- 
hibition of watercolors by Eleanor Perot thru 
May. Open Mon., Wed. and Fri., 2-5 p.m. and 
7-9 p.m. Sat., 10-12 a.m. 


James Mack & Sons—258 S. 15th St. Oils 
by Shirley Spaulding. 


Meierhan’s Modern Art Gallery—Hagersville 
(Rt. 313 between Doylestown & Quakertown). 
Paintings by Richard Peter Hoffman thru 
Nov. 1 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts— 
Broad and Cherry Sts. Exhibition of student 
work for travel scholarships and other com- 
petitions, May 14-June 7. Work from the 
permanent collection on display for the balance 
of the summer. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Sun. and holidays, 1-5 p.m. Closed Mon. 


The Plastic Club—247 S. Camac St. “Al 
Philadelphia Show—Old and New" opens May 
13; clothesline show and plant sale in the 
garden, May 27. 


University Museum—34th and Spruce Sts. 
Ancient and primitive art in Philadelphia col- 
lections, thru Sept. 10. Week-days, 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Closed Mon. and legal 
holidays. 


Wayne Art Center—413 Maplewood Ave., 
Wayne. Clothesline sale, May 16-23. 


YM/YWHA—Broad and Pine Streets. Thirty 
oils, watercolors, drawings and pastels by Em- 
len Etting. Thru May 28. 


P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. Lewis Rd., 
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Jeefer-Iofler, 
Look/ 


It’s a boat. It’s a stage. It’s a tunnel. 
It’s a bridge. It’s whatever the very 
small ones want it to be, and it’s pretty 
exciting, inventive fun. 4 feet long, 25 
inches wide, solidly and soundly built 
(by us) of pine and plywood. Four wee 
folk can rock and roll on it at once, 
turn it over into a 2-step stage, climb 
through it, on it, and create all the 
games their little imaginations can 
dream up. It'll keep them happy and 
Occupied, and busy as bugs. $28.75. 
Order 60-10. 


Send for free Toy Catalogue 00-00 


BEA scuwanz 


World's Greatest Toy Store 
Suburban Square, Ardmore, Pa. 
Telephone MIdway 9-0600 
New York * Boston 


Royersford. Paintings by P. Grebe Rimmel 
thru the summer. 


LECTURES 


Philosophy—Panel presentation of great ideas 
and books by three members of the library 
staff: Jacqueline Bastille, Terrell Hopper and 
Murray Bob. Free Library, Logan Square, May 
27 at 4 p.m. 


Howard Mumford Jones—The well-known au- 
thor and teacher will speak on “The Arts in 
the University.” May 29 at 5 p.m. Art Alli- 
ance, 251 S. 18th St. 


DANCE 


Original Solo Compositions—Philadelphia Dance 
Academy, 271 Van Pelt St. May 22 at 8:30 
p.m. Admission free. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Russia Today—Wayne Avenue Playhouse, 4910 
Wayne Ave. Features concert by Russia’s top 
artists, dances by Ulanova, industrial Russia, 
tourism, etc. Also: “Land of the Bible." Be- 
gins May 15. DA 9-2552. 


“South Seas Adventure’—Cinerama spectacle. 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut Sts. Mon. 
through Thurs., 8:30; Fri. and Sat. 8:40; 
Sunday, 8:00; matinees Wed., 2:00; Sat. and 
Sun. 2:30. LOcust 4-3751. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Winnie the Pooh—A. A. Milne's childhood 
classic, May 28 at 2 p.m. Hederow Theatre, 
Rose Valley Rd., Moylan. 


SPORTS 


Horseracing—Garden State Park, Camden. 
Spring meeting continues with daily races until 
May 30. Stake races: Colonial Handicap, May 
16; Cherry Hill, May 20; Camden Handicap, 
May 23; Betsy Ross, May 27; Jersey, May 30. 


Horseracing—Delaware Park, Wilmington. 
Spring meeting opens May 29 and runs thru 
July 25. Stake races: Wilmington Handicap, 
May 29; Polly Drummond, May 30; Brandy- 
wine Turf Handicap, June 6; Kent, June 13; 
Christiana, June 17. Steeplechase features: 
Tom Roby, June 8; Georgetown Handicap, 
June 12; Spring Garden, June 19. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Contemporary Italian Music—Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Logan Square, Parkway at 19th 
St. May 18-31. Daily, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. and 
Sundays, 2 to 8 p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Annual June Festival—Reeve's Park, Phoenix- 
ville. Four auctions, amusements for children, 
contests, pet show, baby show, barbeque sup- 
per. Opens June 12 at 8 p.m. June 13 all 
day. Benefit of Phoenixville Hospital. 


Country and Kitchen Tour—Intercourse, Lan- 
caster County. Chicken barbeque beginning at 
10 a.m. Sample Dutch cooking and see it pre- 
pared. May 30, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Rain date: 
June 13). 


Chicken Salad and Ham Supper—Ivyland Fire 
Co. Just off Jacksonville Rd. between Hatboro 
and Richboro on Rt. 332. Take-out suppers 
also available. May 23, 4-8 p.m. 


Elfreth's Alley Day—Fifteen historic homes 
open on the oldest street in America still in 
residential use. Hostesses in costume, refresh- 
ments. Elfreth's Alley is between Front and 
Second Sts., north of Arch. Noon to 5 p.m. 
Admission is $1.00. 


June Fete—Edge Hill and Huntingdon Rds., 
Huntingdon Valley. Fun and wonderful things 
to buy and do for all the family. Antique auto 
show, dancing, amusements. Benefit of Abing- 
ton Memorial Hospital. June 6, 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. 


Spring Scholarship Party—Philadelphia Museum 
Colleze of Art, Broad and Pine Sts. Exhibition 
of more than 1000 student works of art; 
fashion show with commentary by Gloria Brag- 
gioti Etting; and display of current collection 
of original designs from the Paris dress salons. 
Awards to six artists who have brought dis- 
tinction to their professions. June 3 from 4 to 
7 p. m. Admission. 


Fourth Annual Antiques Show—yYouth Center, 
N. State Street, Newtown. Benefit of the Lower 
Bucks County Hospital. May 23, 11 a.m. to 
midnight. May 24, noon to 10 p.m. Snack bar. 
Donation 50 cents. 


House and Garden Tour—Sponsored by St. 
John’s-Concord Episcopal Church, Concord 
Twnsp., Delaware County. May 23, 10 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. Donation $2.00. 


Red and White Fair—Bala-Cynwyd Shopping 
Center, City Line Ave. Pet show, amusements, 
flower mart, 49th State (“Alaska”) booth, 
handicrafts, baked goods, fire engine rides. 
June 5, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m.; June 6, 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. 


Union Library 204th Birthday—Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club. The celebration, to mark 
the library’s founding, will take the form of a 
headdress party, “Le Bal de Tete." Thomas B. 
Costain, the historical novelist, is chairman. 
Reception at 9 p.m. and midnight buffet sup- 
per on Fri., June 12. Library is the 7th oldest 
in the U.S., the 3rd oldest in Penna. and the 
only one in Hatboro. 


“Today in Philadelphia” 


As a service to our readers, 
Bob Bradley goes over up-to- 
the-minute additions and last 
minute changes in the TRAVELER’S 
GUIDE every Friday morning at 


8:25 on “Today in Philadelphia,” 
WRCV-TV on Channel 3. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, 
buffalo, predatory animals, birds, set in nat- 
ural habitats. Fossils through the ages. Live 
animal and insect demonstrations, including 
Elmer, scene-stealing Brazilian monkey. 2 p.m., 
Sat. 2 and 4 p.m., Sundays. Open weekdays 
10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. Adults, 50¢; 
childer, 25¢; group rates available. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave., Historical and cultural materials 
dating from 17th century Swedish settlement 
in America to the present. Permanent exhibits 
of costumes and craft of Sweden; extensive 
stock of literature on Swedish Americana. Open 
weekdays 10 to 5, free. Sat., Sun., and 
holidays 1 to 5, 25¢. 


Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu- 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic 
fish, giant squid, sharks and eels, and many 
other forms of animal and plant life. Open 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Phila- 
delphia history from Indian days to the pres- 
ent, including rare newspapers, posters, maga- 
zines, and folk exhibits of Americana. Open 
weekdays 9 to 5:00, and Sun. 2 to 5. 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th and Eastwick 
Sts. First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 
1728 by John Bartram, self-taught botanist. 
Trees from all over the world are planted here; 
the park was a favorite resort of Franklin and 
Washington. Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, 20th St. on 
Franklin Pkwy. Action exhibits which you 
operate. Play tic-tac-toe against an electronic 
brain; walk through the “human heart"; re- 
cord your voice; see man-made lightning. Open 
weekdays, except Mon., 12 to 5, and Sat. 10 
to 5 


Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, au- 
thentically furnished, 18th century home of 
the woman commissioned by Congress to make 
the first American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 
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Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chest- 
nut St. Originally the Old Customs House, this 
building now contains an interesting collection 
of German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 


City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower. The 
tower observation platform, 550 feet up, offers 
excellent view of Greater Philadelphia. Open 
9 to 4:30. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and 
Arch Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and 
other Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. 
Seven signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, including Franklin, are buried in the 
church yard. Open daily 9 to 5. 


Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Panorama of Philadelphia today and plan 
for 1984. Exhibits of American foreign com- 
merce and culture. “The Young in Art," ex- 
hibit of children's art work from the School 
Art League until June 7. Open weekdays 10 to 
5, Tues. until 10 p.m., and weekends, 1 to 5. 
EV 6-9800. 


Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north 
of Arch St. One of the nation's oldest streets, 
quaint and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses 
dating back to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horse- 
back riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green 
Inn (along the Wissahickon Creek at upper 
end of the park). 


Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
(20th St. on Franklin Pkwy.). “Sky Tours," 
Wed. and Fri., 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily 
except Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 3 p.m. 
June program: “The Sun As 4 Star.” 
LO 4-3600. 


Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The 
oldest church in the city, built in 1700. Also 
known as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. 
Open daily 9 to 5. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Lo- 
cust St. Many personal possessions of Penn, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Washington; also rare 
books and manuscripts, and paintings by early 
American artists. Open Mon 1 to 5, and Tues. 
through Fri. 9 to 5. 


Independence National Historical Park, com- 
prising approximately five city blocks, is now 
in process of restoration. Focal point of this 
project is Independence Hall, the handsome yet 
wnpretentious birthplace of our Constitution 
and home of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, 
first capitol of the United States and Car- 
penter's Hall, meeting place of the first Con- 
tinental Congress. Buildings and information 
center at 6th and Chestnut Sts. are open 
daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont 
Ave. Structure patterned after 17th century 
models, with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, 
and waterfall (open all winter). Open week- 
days, except Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5, 
Admission, 256. 


Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 


Museum of Art, 25th St. & Franklin Pkwy. 
Newly opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renais- 
sance collection of paintings, armor collection, 
Spanish cloisters, superb Far East wing. Out- 
door restaurant overlooking the Philadelphia 
skyline serves luncheon everyday (except 
Sun.), 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. PO 5-0500. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Primarily American art, with 
variety of contemporary works. Exhibit of 
student work for travel scholarships and other 
competitions, May 14-June 7. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. 
This was the first hospital in the United 
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States, founded in 1751 through the efforts of 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Powel House, 244 S. 8rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used 
by Philadelphia’s first mayor. Now restored 
and open daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 


Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Collection of recasts and original sculpture 
of Auguste Rodin is second only to that in 
France. Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, community relations dept., 
arranges conducted tours. For parties of five 
or more, call PE 5-9320. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce 
St. below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal 
Tombs of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian 
mummy, and other displays, many collected 
during expeditions by the museum’s staff. Also 
free film and concert programs. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. 
Historic flagship of the Spanish-American War. 
Also carried America’s first Unknown Soldier 
home from Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open 
Tues. through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 
6. Adults, 50¢; children, 25¢ (those under 
six, free). 


Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in 
natural surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; 
see colorful exotic birds, temperamental llamas, 
members of nearly extinct mammalian species. 
Open daily 10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children, 25¢. 


Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and Spruce 
Sts. Haym Solomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who 
inspired Rebecca in “Ivanhoe,” are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment. MA 9-3461. 


Germantown Historical Society, 5214 German- 
town Ave. Records and relics depicting German- 
town's role in Colonial history. Museum open 
Tues., Thurs., & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open 
Tues., 1-5 p.m. Special groups by appointment. 


Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the 
Battle of Germantown, the British commander, 
Sir William Howe, set up headquarters in the 
house. Open daily except Mon., 2-5 p.m. Adults 
25 cents, children 10 cents. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of Tools of the Nation Maker,” 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer 
(1856-1930) during his life-long research in 
ethnic anthropology. Also a treasure house 
of source material on history of this area. 
Open weekdays 9 to 5, and Sun. 1:30 to 5:30. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses 
Dr. Mercer’s private art and antique collec- 
tions. The building itself is worth seeing for 
its unusual architectural design. 


Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill 
Museum. Displays ceramics made by a secret 
process handed down by word of mouth from 
one generation to the next. Open weekdays 
9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens 
of William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. 
Open daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 50¢; children 
under 12, free. 


Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Linclon Highway, 
Langhorne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 
exotic animals (llamas to peacocks) to play 
with in open, wooded area. All animals are 
well trained and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m. 
till dusk. Adults, 50¢, children 25¢. SKyline 
7-2773. 


Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 32 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton’s crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman’s Hill 
marks spot where lookouts were stationed. 
Open weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, 
Pawling Rd., Audubon, near Valley Forge. 


„Don't Pass 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hote. 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Dine in this historic old Inn 
originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 
CONTI INN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


ae bonc Mad, 


A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Gateway to 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation Land. 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featurin 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beef, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 
| 12 MN. Private Rooms for Conventions, social 

gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to 300 persons. 
Special Television Room. Daily Organ Concert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-in Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
ing charge there while you eat. Headquarters of 
ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS, BUSINESS & 
BONAM WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 


Write for beautiful Color Brochure. Advance Reservation Advisable. 


Stroudsburg, Pa. AAA e PHA e AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms Ea : : 
for your ; Kf a — Ä—ÄB 

bridge parties 7 M : 
Banquet Facilities Washington Crossing Inn 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge tor Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons e Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


25 Twin beds with 
outdoor evo bath from $15. 
Mod. Am. Plan 
—$5.25 
Ocean water in 
all baths. 


Ownership 
management 
Josiah White & 
Sons, Ltd. 


We have built ex- 
tensive outdoor fa- 
cilities for your 
relaxation and 
pleasure. Now you 
will have the en- 
joyment of a spa- 
cious swimming 
pool with adjoining 
dining and loung- 
ing areas. Lounge 
in beach attire on 
our new sundeck Call Atlantic 
where you get a City 5-1211 


wae) Marlborougb⸗Blenbeim itis 


ocean activities. On the Boardwalk- Atlantic City 
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The first home of John James Audubon, fa- 
mous naturalist, in this country was Mill Brook, 
now restored. Open daily 10 to 5. 


Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge 
interchange on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of 
Washington's winter encampment during 1777- 
78. Over 2,000 acres, with picnic grove near 
Fort Hunter and observation tower at Mt. 
Joy. Also includes: 

Washington’s Headquarters, built in 1758, 
containing numerous relics and furniture. 

Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped 
and listened to the National Carillon. 


Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion. Buten’s collection of more than 3,000 
items from the Wedgewood potteries—1759 to 
the present. Open Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 
2 to 5 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds 
Ford. Restored headquarters of Washington 
and Lafayette; furnishings of Revolutionary 
period. Open Fri, Sat, and Sun.—noon to 
sundown. 


1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 
Wilmington Pike, 14 mile south of Dilworth- 
town. Magnificently restored early American 
house. Open Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; 
closed holidays. Admission 50€. Call OWen 
6-4755 to arrange for guides. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and museum 
with excellent collections of articles of local 
origin. Open Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and 
Wed. evening 7 to 9. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat- 
lack St, West Chester. Beautifully restored 
home, furnished with authentic examples of 
classic and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society. Open Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat. 2 to 5. Admission 50¢. Call OWen 
6-4755 to arrange for guides. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 
Market St., Chester. Library and museum 
containing interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandy- 
wine, Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial 
industry along the Brandywine in dioramas 
and models. Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 
to 4:30, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


Seventeen-O-Four Mill, Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and S. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by 
Nathaniel Newland, restored by using the meth- 
ods and material available in the time of Queen 
Anne. Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for 
children to feed fish. Picnic grounds. 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. Aro- 
bretum and flower gardens, Italian water garden 
with beautiful fountain and pools. Large con- 
servatory with 3% acres under glass devoted 
to outstanding floral displays. May 27, free 
fountain display, 9 p.m.; June 5 & 6, “The 
Yoeman of the Guard," 8:30 p.m.; June 10, 
free fountain display, 9 p.m.; June 13, du Pont 
Chorus concert, 9 p.m.; June 20, du Pont band 
concert, 8:30 p.m. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for future inclusion. 

Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys 
local option. All restaurants are open for both 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


* Closed Sunday ** Closed Monday 
See advertisements in adjoining columns. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
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W. 


* 


here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to 
relax after theater. RIttenhouse 6-3000. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. World 
famous chefs at their continental best make 
the beautifully decorated main dining room 
one of the more enjoyable places for lunch 
or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the 
ever-changing panorama in the Square from 
the Cocktail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent 
martini. KIngsley 5-0300.* 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. It's hard 
to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with any 
request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also 
superbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. 
Any meal here is a gourmet's treat. The cock- 
tail lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot 
after a busy day. KIngsley 6-1100. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. RIttenhouse 6-9300. 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts. 
Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tradition, the 
famous Stratford Garden features an excellent 
cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Bellevue and 
Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items from 
an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the supper hour. The popular Hunt 
Room Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. 
Delicious hot and cold hors d'oeuvres in the 
sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge. PEnny- 
packer 5-0700. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent 
variety of dishes at all times. Let Marcel 
make suggestions. In the Garden Terrace, an 
all-you-can-eat special on weekdays—Mon. and 
Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and Thurs., Smorgas- 
bord, and Fri. Seafood and Newburg or beef- 
steak. The Restaurant on the Mall serves good 
food at reasonable prices. WAlnut 2-8600. 


Chancellor Hall Hotel, 13th and Chancellor Sts. 
Chancellor Room features continental and 
Chinese cuisine. The latest night life phe- 
nomena: Stereo, Hi-Fi LP's for patrons' listen- 
ing pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. PEnny- 
packer 5-5811. 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in 
the Spruce Room, known for its planked steak, 
old wines and French specialties. The Sir 
Francis Cocktail Lounge* is distinctive, with 
low lights and quiet atmosphere. Organ music 
nightly. KIngsley 5-0100. 


Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House 
is a busy noontime spot, with a really good 
Lindy-type menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, 
hot and cold roast beef sandwiches. Either 
lunch or dinner is well-prepared in the main 
Essex Dining Room. Both rooms are closed 
Sat. and Sun. LOcust 7-6300. 


Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Penn campus, 
this is quite a popular spot with the college 
crowd—very lively and gay. The Dining Room 
closes at 9 p.m. and is open Sunday. The 
Persian Room* is open until 1 a.m. . . . fea- 
tures Tonio Cortese Trio. Dancing 9-1. The 
Chess Bar is a famous West Philadelphia meet- 
ing place. EVergreen 6-9000. 


Sheraton, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. 
Philadelphia's newest  hostelry. The Cafe 
Careme* is French and very elegant s 
dinner music and dancing with the Dave 
Stanley Trio nightly. Cheshire Cheese Chop 
House has a marvelous tankard-and-ale at- 
mosphere, and is “for-men-only” until 2:30. 
Piano ramblings here in the evenings. Cock- 
tails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. LOcust 8-3300. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. The cheerful 
and attractive Sylvania Dining Room serves 
good, down-to-earth food, has just initiated a 
nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to appeal 
to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime sirloin 
steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* a 
pleasant cocktailing spot. PEnnypacker 5-7200. 
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River's Edge 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge 
Y block off Rt. 202 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


Telephones 
EXport 7-0897—0817 


Whether at RIVER'S EDGE or in her own home 
Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's "STELLA DALLAS," 
gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


The Doylestown Inn..... 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


JIM BRADLEY*S 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men's lunch 

Sundey dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet facilities available 


Whether it's for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County's oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


Fillmore 8-2474 


Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


— 
The tres that grows 
through our roof 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


Dinner Buffe-—Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet—Wednesdays, Thursdays and 


Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 


cur 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned 


Cocktails Open every day 
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A Perfection of 
lended Seoteh Whisky 
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AAA 


In Life... 
experience 
is the great 
teacher 

In Scotch... 
Teacher’s 
is the great 
experience 


86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Schieffelin® & Co., New York 


Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popular with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate 
fine food. The Warwick Room* features danc- 
ing to Don Wallace's Orchestra. Embassy Room 
has the continental air. Try their justly famous 
shrimp lamaze. Men take over the Coach Room* 
bar until 7 p.m. except on Fri. and Sat. 
PEnnypacker 5-3800. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy* 1511 Locust St. A cozy and 
intimate room hiding behind a rather formal 
name. Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine. 
Mario Mira entertains at the piano. Call Mr. 
King for reservations. PEnnypacker 5-5305. 


Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. Good food, 
danceable music and an offering of really 
good night club talent all make this one of 
the better night spots in the area. May 11-22, 
Joey Bishop; May 23-30, Dakota Station. 
PEnnypacker 5-1511. 


The Latin Casino, 1309 Walnut St. Chinese 
and American fare combined with top-notch 
entertainment. May 18-30, Eydie Gormé, The 
Vagabonds plus an all star show. June 1-13, 
Johnny Mathis heads an all star show. Re- 
opens in Sept. Call Barney for reservations. 
KIngsley 5-3373. 


Belmont Mansion, Fairmount Park. Gracious 
dining in an al fresco setting, with a magnifi- 
cent view of the Philadelphia skyline. Opens 
June 5. Special parties and luncheons. Closed 
Sun. Open 5:30-10 p.m. TR 7-4830. 


C'est la Vie*, 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment. French cuisine the 
specialty—Chinese fare an added attraction on 
Wednesdays. Quiet piano and guitar in the 
Lounge Bar. KIngsley 6-1418. 


Saxony*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wenderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. MArket 7-6175. 


Capri*, 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese special- 
ties. Try the Sportsman's Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular. KIngsley 5-1920. 


L’Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. LOcust 7-9690. 


Three Three's*, 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Located on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
with work of local artists. PEnnypacker 5-0667. 


Helen Sigel Wilson’s*, 1523 Walnut St. Inti- 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America’s leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. LOcust 7-0261. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate. A favorite with the theater 
crowd. A good dinner spot with superior steaks. 
Reservations advisable. KIngsley 5-9805. 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department. (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely meal. LOcust 7-2140. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. WAlnut 5-7027.*% 


Arthur's Steak House,* 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for “rare” and 
“medium” are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 a.m. MArket 7-8628. 


Frankie Bradley’s, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 


and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie’s good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. KIngsley 5-4350. 


Lew Tendler’s, 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters 
for the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks, 
and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. PEnnypacker 5-1802. 


Jesse's, 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. LOcust 7-8868. 


Tarello’s, 1621 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor’s 
meat ravioli, delicious! LOcust 7-9001. 


Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. KIngsley 5-5281. 


Russian Inn, 1233 Locust St. Kasha, blintzes, 
borscht, other Old World dishes and American 
cuisine in the haunt of the New York and 
Hollywood stars. Charming Russian atmos- 
phere. Established 36 years. KIngsley 5-4423. 


Stouffer's, Penn Center, 16th and Pennsyl- 
vania Blvd. American antiques have been 
used to furnish the elegant rooms; Fairmount, 
Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack Room, Time 
Counter, Greene Countrie North and South. 
Open every day but Sunday, 7:00 a.m. to 
10:00 p.m. LOcust 8-5985. 


Kelly's, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since the 
early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. LOcust 7-8398. 


Hespe's*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. LOcust 7-8463. 


Benny the Bum's*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. KIngsley 6-2208. 


Shoyer's, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It's noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
MArket 7-8800. 


Bookbinder's Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab meat, Lobster Coleman, and ‘‘Booky’s 
Baked Crab" are musts“ for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. KIngsley 5-0184. 


1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. LOcust 7-1011. 


Donoghue's*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of “history was made here." Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb chops. 
Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. GRanite 2-9704. 


P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food. Open till 2 a.m. WAlnut 5-6633. 


The Prime Rib, 14 S. 15th St. As the name 
would indicate, here is the place for excellent 
prime ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every 
day 'til 1 a.m. Sun. until 10. Good bar. 
Rittenhouse 6-4144.% 


Algiers*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. LOcust 4-4750. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet's heaven. WAlnut 5-2772. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia’s skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. GRanite 3-8200. 


Black Horse Tavern*, 5020 City Line Ave, 
Enjoy ‘‘just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
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Superb cuisine 


Hors-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Whether Rain or Shine 
Elsie and. Richard. 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
GWIGWIGHI 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Route 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


12 min. from . 
downtown Philadelphia 


Box 299 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 
103 air-conditioned rooms with 110 more 
being built. Famed restaurant & cocktail 
lounge. 7 meeting rooms, parking for 
600 cars. Swimming pool. NOrmandy 
2-7200. Write for brochure. 


Fred R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mgr. 


Visit 
HERSHEY, PA. 
Open Year ‘Round 
Enjoy the Comfort 


and Intimacy of 
Hotel Hershey 


Golf, Swimming, 
Tennis, Riding 


Delicious Food ... 


Air-Conditioned 
Rooms with TV ... 


Private Cottages 
Available for 4-6. 


June, 1959 


estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri., and Sat. GReenwood 3-4410. 


Fisher’s, 3545 N. Broad St. Popular seafood 
house in North Philadelphia. Only place we 
know where you can get nine kinds of seafood 
on one platter. Beer only. RAdeliff 5-7591. 


Beck’s on the Boulevard*, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. MIchigan 4-9535. 


Bradley Country Tavern, Rte. 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, 
country atmosphere. Crab meat-stuffed jumbo 
shrimp a specialty, DEvonshire 2-7575.* 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532, New- 
town. A touch of old Colonial elegance in this 
modern world. Southern fried chicken a 
specialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable 
pecan pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. 
Buffet dinner Wed. and Thurs. Worth 8-3888.* 


Temperance House, Newtown. Really good home- 
style meals are served here and have been, 
since Colonial days. “Beer only" is the rule 
in their pleasant Grille Room. Worth 8-3341.* 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection Rtes. 532 and 
418, Newtown. Famous for that marvelous 
homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice place 
to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
WOrth 8-3771.* 


Buck Hotel*, Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Since 1735, 
one of the most famous eating places in the 
area. Call John in advance to order their un- 
usual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ELmwood 7-1125.* 


Washington Crossing Inn**, Rte. 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. An excellent restaurant where 
you can enjoy braised spare ribs before a 
roaring fire. The food is equally good in the 
formal dining rooms or in the original old 
kitchen. HYatt 3-6677.* 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Simple, good food at all times and interesting 
late snacks and platters. Enjoy the John 
Foster murals in the Windsock Lounge. The 
historic Stag Bar is one of the few of its 
kind left. Worth 8-8981.* 


Old Anchor Inn, Rte. 413 at the intersection 
of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve 
on their roast beef or homemade cheese-cake. 
Terrace and Hunt rooms available for large 
groups. LYnwood 8-7469. 


Jack Hansen's Inn*, West Trenton Ave., Mor- 
risville. Unusually good food cooked to your 
order. Background music in the Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge. CYpress 5-5179. 


Rock Run, Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, 
near Morrisville. A new and luxurious supper 
club, featuring fine food, soft lights and softer 
music. Excellent bar, and large banquet facili- 
ties. Dance to soft music of Kurt Weiler Trio 
every weekend. CYpress 5-2200. 


Jerry's, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheese- 
cake is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, 
too. 


Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in 
the evening for a late snack, good food at all 
times. Fine array to choose from at the new 
Sunday buffet. Jean Loper at the piano every 
evening. Bar. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A 
connoisseur's delicatessen department, serving 
the best corned beef sandwiches within the 
area. Enjoy good food in the new dining 
room, The Lodge. WIndsor 6-9839. 


Pennsbury Inn*, Bordenstown and Ferry Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. Always good food in 
the Candlelight Dining Room. CYpress 5-5984. 


Dutch’s Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
24 hours a day, every day. Good country food 
and fast, competent service for the hungry 
wayfarer. OSborne 5-1570. 


Tibul to 
OLD HICKORY 


America has enjoyed 
over 125,000,000 bottles 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY « 86 PROOF 
OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


for golfes -naa 


of ART WALL, JR., 1959 Masters Champion. 
One of the east’s really fine courses midst 
the coolness of our 3500 acre mountaintop 
estate. Expert guidance from Jack Cuttle, 
Teaching Pro. Electric carts available. 

For Relaxation, Recreation: enjoy your favorite 
sports, have fun . . . NEW indoor-outdoor 
Terrace swimming pool plus our beautiful 
private lake. A restful vacation land. 


For The Entire Family: a boundless playground of 
delights with a special supervised Day Camp 
for your youngsters. 


For Wise Vacationers. Friendliness, comfort and 
deluxe hospitality. Delightful entertainment, 
delicious meals. NEW Terrace Cocktail 
Lounge and Ballroom add to your pleasure. 


Reserve Now for July and August 


POCONO 
MANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PENNSYLVANIA 


Glenn W. Kissel, John M. Crandall, 
Manager Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr. 
PHONE: Mt. Pocono TErminal 9-3611 
In Phila: LOcust 4-0178 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE INN 
onthe Delaware, 

NEW HOPE « PENNSYLVANIA 

SUPERB 

FACILITIES for 

DELIGHTFUL 

DINING 


THE PLAY BAR 
For cocktails and snacks in a gay setting 
before and after the theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 
Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 


POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 

friendly gathering place. 


THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 

FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 

RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 
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Ideal for your luncheon, 


VAA Y / dinner or entertaining. 
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uf hor T. Murray — Managing Director 
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Warrington Inn*, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for 
private parties. Vincent will give you a cordial 
welcome. DIamond 3-0210. 


Bill Dino's Fireside Inn, Rte. 263, Hatboro. 
Delicious scampi and lasagna. A good spot 
for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended bar, 
loaded with Old World charm, Closed Tuesdays. 
Osborne 5-9893.% 


Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County's old favorites, flourishing under new 
management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs, 
Fillmore 8.2474. 


Bucks County Inn, 60 N. Main St., Doylestown. 
Now under management of Jack and Lois Mor- 
gan, Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at “the Inn with an atmosphere." 


Country Side Inn*, Rte. 611, 1% mi. N. of 
Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn 
specializing in authentic Sauerbraten (hard to 
find these days), pot rast, and potato pan- 
cakes. Good cocktails served. FIllmore 8-9301.* 


Conti Inn*, Cross Keys. Famous and historic 
inn, having no trouble living up to its excel- 
lent reputation today. Try Walter's Caesar 
salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a warm 
greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. Flllmore 8-9364.* 


Fabulous Fountainhead*, Route 202, 1 mile 
west of New Hope. Show time nightly, 8:30 to 
midnight; dinner from 5 p.m. New show every 
Fri. Johnny Crawford, M.C. Buster Burnell, 
chorus line. May 22-28, Henny Youngman and 
Teddi King. May 24-June 4, Jackie Miles and 
Sandy Stewart. VOlunteer 2-2137 and VOlun- 
teer 2-2082, 


Playhouse Inn*, New Hope. Nationally famous, 
ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer's 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing 
Fri. and Sat. evenings. A most convivial 
atmosphere in the bar. VOlunteer 2-2035. 


Tow Path House**, New Hope. Down the 
stairs, beside the canal, to dine beside the 
glowing fireplace. Unusually good food, excel- 
lent cocktails, and a delightful atmosphere. 
VOlunteer 2-2784.* 


Logan Inn*, New Hope. Picturesque old 
country inn with a friendly, informal and well- 
tended bar. The emphasis is on comfort and 
hearty cooking for the local citizenry and 
travelers alike. VOlunteer 2-2789. 


Albert’s Coffee Shop**, New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss dishes prepared by host, Albert. The 
onion soup is a meal in itself, and the home- 
made chocolate cake is better than ever. 
VOlunteer 2-5426. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to per- 
fection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room down- 
stairs, with antique bar once used in Maxim's 
in Paris. AXtel 7-3071.X 


Volare's*, Rte. West of New Hope. Dinner and 
late snacks, home-style and more than palat- 
able. Just reopened with new decor . . . the 
same good lobster tails and salads. 


The Cartwheel Inn*, Rte. 202, New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard, European service with an 
extra flourish. Everything done to order... 
anything ordered is well-worth the short wait. 
Small bar downstairs. VOlunteer 2-2182.* 


Stone Manor House*, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. PYramid 4-7883. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd., between Centre 
Bridge and Lumberville. Warm and inviting 
before the open fire places in any one of the 
three dining rooms. Good food, marvelous hot 
homemade breads and pastries, and a soothing 
waterfall. AXtel 7-8985. 


Meyer’s Restaurant, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
KEystone 6-4422. 


Benetz Inn**, Quakertown. The byword here 
is “A good meal at any time." The sur- 
roundings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
KEystone $-6315. 


Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 
diners from miles around, famous for its 
excellent food for either a long leisurely dinner 
or a quick meal. Organ music in the attrac- 
tive bar. KEystone 6-4375. 


Delaware Oaks**, Riegelsville. Fine food with 
a continental flavor. The family will appreciate 
the excellent sauerbraten. Rlegelsville 3-9094. 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the 
turn of the century, still serving the same fine 
food. Country hams from nearby farms, home- 
baked cakes and pies. FErndale 2-5511. 


Pipersville Inn**, Pipersville. Good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking served in a home-type atmosphere 
by the famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 
ROger 6-8540. 


Four Winds Tavern**, Rte. 611, Revere, N. 
of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on good 
steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. 


Perosa Inn**, Line Lexington. For pleasant 
and enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti 
and clams or meat balls; try this restaurant. 


Goldie's Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef 
pot pie a treat. CHerry 9-3686. 


Indian Rock Hotel*, on the Delaware, River 
Road, Upper Black Eddy. A charming and 
secluded spot for good dining, excellent drinks. 
YUkon 2-5767.* 


Haney's on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, % mi. 
off Rte. 32. The most enormous servings of 
really good food. Delicious homemade blue- 
berry muffins, tender ham and turkey. Breath- 
taking view of the Jersey Palisades across the 
Delaware. Upper Black Eddy 5-8782.* 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Yorktown Inn*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for danc- 
ing Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Swier a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. TUrner 7-2656. 


Jos. Donnolo's Fort Side Inn— Where 73 
Crosses 309," Whitemarsh. Superb food in an 
unusual atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. 
Live lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to 
their own tank . . . the only one in the area. 
Facilities for private parties and banquets. 
Open 7 days. Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. Mitchell 6-7030. 


General De Kalb Inn*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. BRandywine 2-1620. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil- 
lacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. MItchell 6-2981. 


Cross Roads Motel, Rte. 202, 3 miles north 
of Norristown. Prices on the high side but 
so is the quality of the food. Driftwood 
Room*, open till 10 p.m. has a four piece 
combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. nights. 
BRoadway 9-1250. 


Kaufman House, Sumneytown Pike, Sumney- 
town. The unusual is a daily occurrence in this 
charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast raccoon, 
rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different 
countries an added attraction. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues., 
Wed. and Thurs. dinner and Mon. and Fri. 
luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 p.m. Mighty goed 
food. HUxley 9-9515. 


Casa Conti**, Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. TUrner 4-4448. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your difficulty is 
to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. Mitchell 6-1611. 


Blue Bell Inn**, on Rte. 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. MItchell 6-9954. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
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IN A SPRING HOLIDAY MOOD? 


Celebrate by driving out through some 
of the world’s most beautiful countryside 
for luncheon or dinner at Lambertville 
House where we too are newly decorated 
for spring! In our dining room gallery & 
cocktail lounge George & Hilah Remaily’s 
paintings. Serving 11:30 A.M. to 1 A.M. 
daily. Sun. 4 
to 8 P.M. 
Duncan 
Hines Cue 
& Gourmet 
approved. 
Est. 1812 


Lauibertuille House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 


9*669969669096906 HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
served in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon | 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week’ 


Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 


ANEY'S — 


ON THE HILL 


The Restaurant with. the Country 
Club Atmosphere 
Delightful! Refreshing! 
Dining on our Terrace. 

The valley's greatest entertainment value 
Smorgasbord with Dancing under the 
Stars every Saturday Night. 
Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m. 

All you can eat for $2.75 
Orchestra and dancing 9-1 a.m. 

Air Conditioned 
Consult us regarding your Banquets, 
Parties & Wedding Receptions 
For reservations, call YUkon 2-8782 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 
Follow sign / mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 
ner TUE — 


International Cuisine 


on the Delaware 


Superb meals and a delightful, early co- 
lonial atmosphere await you at this pic- 
turesque Inn 
LUNCH—COCKTAILS—DINNER 


Jean Loper at the Piano Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


We're open every day but Christmas. 


Facilities for parties and banquets 
ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


OD BLACK 
Po» BASS 
e HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


“AT THE SIGN OF m LONGHORN STEER” 


the prime rib 


14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


June, 1959 


Blue Horse Tavern, Rte 73, Blue Bell. Frank 
and Eddie's attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, fine martinis. MItchell 6-9984. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. MItchell 6-1330. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes. 
Shiskebab and seafood are suggested when 
you dine at this charming place, built in 1685. 
Call Archie for reservations. MlItchell $-1997. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 
this a popular spot. TUrner 4-9217. 


Crossroads Tavern*, Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest's selection his personal supervision. 
He specializes in delectable French items. 
MUrray 8-2348. 


Whitpain Inn, Center Square. Rte. 73 (% 
mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 309). 
Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms 
for small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m., 
Reservations. Mltchell 6-2425.* 


The School Inn, Rte. 309, north of Ambler. 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. ULysses 5-4350.* 


Old Mill**, Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat- 
bore. In this old mill, new management is 
serving outstanding food highlighted by its 
steaks and fried chicken. OSborne 5-9919. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains 
of organ music in the background at dinner 
time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
TUrner 4-1679.* 


William Penn Inn, Rte. 202 at Sumneytown 
Pike, Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for 
lunch and dinner. Specialty of the house— 
Snapper Soup. Your favorite drink at the 
Curly Maple Bar. Banquet accommodations 40 
to 400 in the Coach and Carriage Rooms. 
OXbow 9-4684.% 


Sauter’s Inn, Philmont and Pine Roads, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa. Newly opened. Features 
dinners by candlelight. Soft background music. 
Open for luncheon. Cocktail bar. Wllson 7- 
9414. 


Valley Inn, 737 Huntingdon Pike, Rockledge. 
Stuffed lobster tails and steaks are a specialty 
in this relaxed Early American atmosphere. 
Fireplaces and interesting pictures abound in 
this 200-year-old inn. Quartet for dancing, 
Wed., Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion 
show on Fri, from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open 
Sundays from noon until 8 p.m. Pllgrim 
2-8400. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been 
Bil Everhart's strong point for the past 25 
years. Roast beef, steaks and seafood are 
specialties. Open from 4 p.m. til 2 a.m. 
MOhawk 4-3002. 


Charlie Hess"*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as 
well. Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie 
will make you welcome. MOhawk 4-9167. 


The Cynwyd*, 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
"that" thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer intimate lighting. MOhawk 4-9116. 


Langerman’s, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. 
A fascinating Polynesian and Chinese after- 
dinner menu, and an extraordinary drink list 
well-worth looking into. All the lobster tails 
you can eat Tuesday nights. MOhawk 4-0128. 


Weber's, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. MOhawk 4-2474. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Not just another restaurant, but a 
famous landmark on the canal, where 
you dine on the terrace or indoors 
and the food is wonderful every day 
except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Ssp GWYNEDD, PA. a 
1 Wm. Penn Inn T 


Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


# Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 


Phone OXbow 9-4684 "RR 


LUNCHEON 
11 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
DINNER 


SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 


Closed on Sundays 
Route 611 - Warrington, Pa 
DIamond 3-0210 


Land neh re 


RESTAURANT » COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 
Banquet facilities available 

Ask for Lovise—TUxedo 2-0303 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falle between Trenton & Lambertville. 


Air-conditioned Closed Monday 


LATZ OWNERSHIP 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, 
banquets, business and social affairs. 
Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 
1 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 
Specializing in 

SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 

Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 


INN 


WHITPAIN 


HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


ROSLYN 
GARDENS. 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 
Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 
Lunch 11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M. 
m Join us for "Shrimp Night" every Thurs- 


joy our entertainment ra nights 
1 2 A and Saturday nights 'til 1 nights 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 Roslyn, Pa. 


— 


FINE WINES 


SPEED 
LIQUORS 
Import d 4 Domestic 


8 S. Union St. Lambertville, N. J. 
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General Wayne Inn*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King’s orchestra. MOhawk 4-5125. 


Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested. MIdway 2-8883. 


Stouffer’s, Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food. New Lamplight 
Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows 
Friday noon, fall and winter. MIdway 9-1560. 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord**, Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. MIdway 2-4360. 


Chateau Colotte*, Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 to closing. MId- 
way 2-1050. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations. 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Morris Ave. Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families, stop by 
for a snack or a meal in this dignified old 
mansion on the campus. Home made rolls and 
pastry delicious. LAwrence 5-0386. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
midnight daily. LAwrence 5-3260. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
in the spacious cocktail room. MIdway 2-0947. 


Orsatti’s Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. LAwrence 5-5766. 


Covered Wagon Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. MUrray 8-1169. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-panelled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. MUrray 8-5640. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for dessert. Kitchen open 'til mid- 
night. Paoli 4250. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 1796. Dinners 11 p.m. FOxcroft 3-6213. 


Lenape Inn,* Rt. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail in this charming, quiet place, 
across the road from Lenape Amusement Park. 
The prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs. 
Carey is your hostess. SWinburne 3-1418. 


Christy's Glen Mills, where Rte. 1 crosses 202. 
At the hub where travelers from Wilming- 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended, GLenview 9-2471. 


Chadds Ford Hotel,* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1738. Dinner, 
5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages" really means every 
kind of drink, according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. MAin 8-2611. 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route pu plos Route 309 


Open Daily 9 to Midnight 
BREAKFAST— LN DINNER 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


ae EU nm 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Close Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
! mile North of Hatboro 


x r 
THE HOME OF GOOD FOOD—BANQUNETS 
Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 
Worth 8-3341 
NEWTOWN, PA. MONDAYS 


SØNN INDIAN ROCK 
HOTEL 


(on the Delaware) 


\ A must on your dining 
list for excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere. 


Your Host—Joseph Lodge 
LUNCHEON 12 til 2 
DINNER 5 'til 9 
Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 


Rt. 32, River Rd., Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
22 miles N. of New Hope 
Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
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The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family for 
chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable din- 
ing room. “Ye Old Tap Garden” barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where you 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. One 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. EXport 9-0171. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
ANdrews 9-0927. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty. Reservations advisable, espe- 
cially Saturday night. WEllington 3-8943. 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23, 144 miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. 
Expensive. HOmestead 9-6222. 


Kimberton Tavern,** Kimberton Rd. 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 
served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 
1 to 7:30. WEllington 3-8148. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Walber's on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 
Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. LEhigh 4-9531. 


Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you're a stranger, 
and order baked lump crab meat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation too. They're 
good! Organ music nightly. CHester 3-8498. 


The Falcon House, 525 West Chester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day— German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
etc. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. Hllltop 6-1066. 


Lamb Tavern,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. KIngswood 3-2661. 


Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. 
Good meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet 
room with its own bar for parties. Plank 
steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reser- 
vations. KIngswood 4-1230. 


Fisher's, West Chester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. ELgin 6-4460. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4 pm. 
Children’s platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. SUnset 9-9112. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. 
A favorite family eating place specializing in 
charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has the right 
touch with her home-baked pies. LOwell 6-1280. 


D'Ignazio's Towne House,* 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
lunch and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and 
Sat. evenings. LOwell 6-6141. 
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The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton Lake Rd. 
Water wheel runs constantly in this old mill, 
built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. 
Upperman’s home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip. GLobe 9-2140. 


Brooks’ Restaurant and Club Del-Rio, W. 
Chester Pike and Eagle Rd., Manoa. Seafood 
restaurant. Unusual chef's special is the broiled 
seafood platter. Banquet facilities in Club. 
Restaurant closed on Mon. HIIItop 6-9830. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River's Edge, Lambertville. Radio's Stella 
Dallas" greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 
waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food and American favorites. EXport 7-0897.* 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating, 
Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. EXport 4-7854. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night's buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks in the Oyster Bar. WAlnut 1-7500. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. EXport 7-0202.% 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inspecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr's Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be- 
low Washington’s Crossing. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri- 
vate parties. TUxedo 2-0303.* 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur's delight. WAlnut 4-5200. 


Cahill's Restaurant, River Rd. near Yardley 
bridge. Delicious buffet luncheon on Mon. 
through Fri. Famous for steaks and chops. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. evenings, and unusual 
gypsy music with your Sunday dinner. 
TUxedo 2-0961. 


Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean 
prime). Cocktails with Sunday dinner. 
NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Cherry Hill Inn, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. 
Rooms. NOrmandy 2-7200.* 


Cinelli's Country House, Merchantville, N. J., 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open 
daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a per- 
fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and 
steaks are featured. NOrmandy 6-2900. 


The Pub, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al- 
ways a real treat. Giant cocktails and high- 
balls are a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
every day. WAlnut 5-4480. 


Red Hill Inn, Rtes. 30 and 73, Pennsauken. 
“Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late snacks 
and good drinks taking second place to a su- 
perior entertainment schedule which changes 
weekly. Reservations advisable. NOrmandy 2- 
9840. 


Knife & Fork Inn—Atlantic & Albany Ave. 
at the end of Route 40, Atlantic City. Old 
English atmosphere, One of Atlantic City's 
most attractive restaurants, serving the shore 
restor’s finest food. AC 5-9594.% 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


MELROSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 
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Income Tax-Deductible 


A Retirement Plan for 
The Self-Employed 
Business or Professional Man 


On March 16, 1959, the House of Representatives 
of the United States passed by a substantial 
majority the Simpson-Keogh Bill to permit you, 
if you are a self-employed man or woman, to set 
aside funds with an income-tax deduction in 
order to provide retirement income for your 
future. 


This Bill is now before the United States Senate. 
When it is passed, whether at this session or at 
some future time, it will mark the dawn of a new 
era for all business and professional people who 
work for themselves and who, up to now, have 
been unable to enjoy the same type of tax bene- 
fit with respect to pension and profit-sharing 
plans, as people who work for corporations or 
other employers. 


When this legislation becomes effective, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank will be ready witha 
new type of retirement trust account for self- 
employed persons. It will permit you to deposit 
each year such tax-deductible amounts as you 
may wish, from $100 to $2500 a year or more in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. 
Girard will invest such sums in one or more 
common or diversified funds similar to those 
that we have been operating for trust accounts 


GIRARD TRUST 


Corn ExcHANGE Bank 
BROAD & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA 2 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


since 1939. Your individual account may be 
invested entirely in stocks or in fixed-income 
securities, or partly in each in whatever propor- 
tions you may desire. The Bank’s charge will be 
low—perhaps no more than 50 cents a year for 
each $100 in your account. 


When you retire, your personal trust account 
will then be available to provide a retirement 
income for you or your family in accordance 
with the terms of the Act. 


Of course, the Bank will not know exactly what 
the detailed provisions of the law will be until it 
is finally passed. However, we will be glad to keep 
you in touch with this important matter as it 
develops in the months ahead. Just send us your 
name and mailing address on the coupon be- 
low ... addressed to our Trust Department. 


Administering individual retirement accounts 
for self-employed men and women will be one 
more new service of Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank—a bank which for more than a hundred 
years has been building a reputation for 
leadership and quality in trust and investment 
management. Indicative of this is the more 
than one billion, eight hundred million dollars in 
customers' assets now in our Trust Department. 
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THE advan- 
tages of Penn 
Country living 
are too many 


= JA ; 


at 


to be inventor- 29,4 
ied on these E Lal 


pages and too 

apparent even to need cataloguing. 
It is our unqualified acceptance of 
that philosophy, coupled with our 
sympathy for city dwellers, that 
sometimes leads us to make forays 
into their territory to reassure our- 
selves: and our readers that it 
offers nothing to compare with the 
meanest stretch of countryside. 


Usually, we return from such ex- 
cursions more partisan than ever. 
But on very rare occasions we are 
persuaded, if not actually to yield 
ground to the proponents of urban 
life, at least to admit that they are 
in possession of some well worth 
standing on. 


Such an occasion was afforded by 
a recent trip to the Tinicum Wild- 
life Preserve. We ask of our read- 
ers a willing suspension of dis- 
belief while we tell them, to the 
best of our ability, what natural 
wonders lie within the periphery 
of Philadelphia, or, to be more 
helpful, not far from Route 291, 
embattled Eastwick, International 
Airport, and several mammoth 
storage tanks belonging to the Gulf 
Oil Company. 

To the unpracticed eye, the Tin- 
icum Preserve is an extensive 
marsh of clear water threaded with 
vegetated islands. To thousands of 
migratory waterfowl it is a haven 
replete with wild rice, millet, bur 
reed, and smartweed. To predatory 
hawks and an occasional bald eagle 
it is a fertile hunting ground. To 
amateur and professional ornithol- 
ogists, it is a station from which 
as many as one hundred species of 
winged creatures, including the 
heron and American egret, may be 
observed in a single day. 
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RU RAL DELIVERY 


That such natural splendor 
should flourish despite the en- 
croachment of civilization on all 
sides—and even from the air—is 
enough to confound the most de- 
dicated rustic. But there it is, and 
there isn't much we can do about 
it except to advise our readers to 
that effect and tell them a little 
about it in the hope that they will 
want to see it for themselves. 


Officially a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Recreation of Philadel- 
phia, the Preserve covers some 205 
acres, 145 of which were signed 
over to the city on a ninety-nine 
year lease by the Gulf Company 
and sixty of which were donated by 
the Federal Government. It is open 
to the public daily from sunup to 
sundown and may be approached 
from Tinicum Avenue, which 
crosses Route 291 just south of the 
Airport entrance. 


Although its wildlife population 
shifts considerably with the sea- 
sons, there is always a variety to 
be seen, either with or without the 
aid of binoculars and field tele- 
scopes. At present an estimated 
five thousand pintail ducks are in 
residence, having migrated last fall 
from western Canada and Alaska 
whither they wil return this 
spring to nest, and a lesser number 
of mallards, green-wing teal, and 
black ducks. In summer scores of 
egrets—whose unfortunate habit 
of bearing long plumes during the 
mating season almost caused them 
to become extinct at the hands of 
zealous milliners a few decades 
ago—come to Tinicum from their 
nesting grounds in New Jersey to 
feed on the carp, sunfish, and cat- 
fish with which the waters of the 
marsh abound. Nor is the Preserve 
lacking in earthbound and amphib- 
ious creatures. Its more or less 
stable population includes weasels, 
rabbits, opossums, muskrats, rats, 
deer mice, and frogs. 


The director of the Preserve, 
George R. Lamb, is himself a 
migrant from Cleveland with de- 
grees from Ohio State University 
and Yale, where he was a graduate 
student of the celebrated conserva- 
tionist Paul B. Sears, and a daily 
commuter from Chestnut Hill. To 
say that he leads a richly diversi- 
fied open-air life is scarcely to do 
his labors justice. At our first en- 
counter he was busy assisting a 
group of urbane boy scouts in their 
efforts to retrieve heron nests from 
a wooded area near International 
Airport that had been condemned 
to accommodate jet aircraft. When 
we emerged from the forest after 
watching two scouts lean pre- 
cariously from ladders to accommo- 
date a news photographer, we 
found him showing five girl scouts 
in mufti how to mend the nests. 
An hour later he was off to the 
Preserve to install the nests there 
in the hope that they would attract 
a few more herons this summer. 


With the aid at this writing of 
his assistant, James Carroll of 
Eastwick, and volunteer helper 
John Miller, also of Eastwick, he 
is about to embark on a project to 
rid the marsh of its present aquatic 
life preliminary to stocking it with 
bass and a variety of minnows, in- 
cluding the mosquito-eating gam- 
busia. From that project, benefits 
will accrue to the ducks, with 
which the carp compete for food, 
and to visiting fishermen, who will 
be permitted to fish for bass from 
the dikes and shore of the marsh. 
The agent Mr. Lamb and his 
helpers will employ is a substance 
known as rotenone, a chemical that 
removes all oxygen from water to 
make it temporarily uninhabitable 
to all fishes. 

By Mr. Lamb's count, more than 
eighteen thousand people, includ- 
ing a few poachers, visited the 
Tinicum Preserve last year. He 
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hopes there will be many more this 
year and has authorized us to ex- 
tend an open invitation to our 
readers on his behalf. We are 
pleased to oblige, even at the risk 
of losing a few supporters of our 
original claim that life in the city 
is no match for life in the country. 


THE papers the 

other day car- 

ried an unobtru- 

sive paragraph 

fraught with revo- 

lutionary implica- 

tions for an Amer- 

ican tradition and remarkable 
consequences for the Penn Coun- 
try individual personality. 

Impatient and depressed, ap- 
parently, with the long-lived 
canard that Philadelphia is a 
pretty dull place, (in which we 
take no more stock than he does), 
Mr. H. J. Tate, president of the 
City Council, suggests that we 
take an attitude more like that 
of the Texans, whose chronic and 
aggressive enthusiasm for their 
native heath has gained it and 
them world-wide renown, if not 
acclaim. 

He may well be right. Thinking 
the whole thing over with deliber- 
ate objectivity, we find no basis 
whatsoever for assuming that 
Waco, say, or Amarillo, is any 
livelier on average than Philadel- 
phia; the last time we dined at 
Bookbinder’s, we were able to 
compare the meal very favorably 
with the still lingering horror of 
one we ate eleven years ago at 
the main hotel in Austin, dis- 
tinctly inferior to the Sheraton; 
the scenic endowments of Chester 
and Bucks Counties find no match 
in the dreary wastes of the Pan- 
handle; our local history is re- 
plete with utterances every bit 
as vigorous as “Remember the 
Alamo!”; and dry Sundays (which 
we suspect are largely responsible 
for the legend of our local dreari- 
ness) are certainly no worse than 
the Texan do-it-yourself habit of 
having to carry your own bottle, 
coyly wrapped in a paper bag, 
from bar to bar when festivity is 
in the air. And if, despite the fore- 
going catalogue of comparison, 
diehard malcontents still insist 
that Philadelphia lacks liveliness, 
at least we are only a stone's 
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throw from Trenton, Camden and 
Wilmington. What city in Texas 
can say that? 

Up, then, and at 'em! Specific 
steps are indicated. First off, to 
get a good running start, Mr. Tate 
might ask City Council to author- 
ize replacement of the buckled 
shoes on William Penn's statue by 
high-heeled boots, and the Stetson 
company might be induced to help 
out with the cost of a new ten- 
gallon hat for him. The Greater 
Philadelphia Movement could 
adopt Deep in the Heart of 
Philly,“ complete with handclaps, 
as their official theme song. And 
for a crowning touch, to create 
the atmosphere of lavish, flamboy- 
ant opulence essential to the en- 
tire promotion, the Girard Trust 
Company could be asked to advise 
its accounts to dip just the least 
little bit into capital. 

It won’t be easy, but if we’ll all 
just get together behind Mr. Tate 
on this thing, it shouldn’t be too 
long before Texas becomes known 
as “the Philadelphia of the South- 
west,” and we as “the Lone Star 
City.” 


MOST of our 
readers, and we 
too, for that mat- 
ter, like to think of 
the Penn Country 
as a land of milk 
rich in butterfat 
and honey redolent of orange blos- 
soms, and that this condition of 
well being comes about by itself. 
Not true, however; whatever pros- 
perity we enjoy must be of our 
own making. We've always felt 
that our readers were old enough 
to be told the facts of economic 
life, to realize that civic improve- 
ments, school taxes, payroll dol- 
lars are not found under cabbage 
leaves, but must be sought after, 
worked for. 

To that end, just about a year 
ago the commissioners of Bucks 
County sponsored and joined in 
the organization of the Bucks 
County Industrial Development 
Corporation, whose name is self- 
explanatory. The board of di- 
rectors was made up of leading 
businessmen of the community, 
and Gordon Exley 2d, an energetic 
type with the build and tempera- 
ment of a track man, was engaged 


as executive director. 


The Corporation's first year of 
operation, which included a series 
of sundry  helpfulnesses, was 
triumphantly climaxed the other 
day with the announcement that 
the Strick Division of the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Corporation has de- 
cided to move into Bucks County. 
The bare bones of this announce- 
ment were sumptuously fleshed 
with the facts that the plant to 
be built will cost $3,000,000, will 
employ 1,400 Bucks Countians, 
wil carry a payroll of $7,000,000, 
will mean $21,000,000 of annual 
addition to the County's business 
volume. 

We bring the matter up here to 
indicate merely that industrial de- 
velopment need not be regarded 
as dull, sinister or unfortunate; 
in the proper light, it has all the 
elements of romance. Never was 
country lass more ardently wooed 
by bucolic bumpkin than Strick 
by Exley; no happier day for 
rural swain than when Exley's 
ear heard Strick's finally shyly 
whispered “Yes,” no prospective 
parents-in-law ever pouted more 
proudly at a betrothal reception 
than the directors of the corpora- 
tions involved; and no young 
couple was ever more eagerly 
awaited back from the honeymoon 
to settle down to a happy and 
productive life. For our part, we 
wish them well, and extend con- 
gratulations to all concerned. 


SOMETIMES its a pleasure to 
apologize, and sometimes the 
apology itself draws more atten- 
tion than the original omission. In 
our last issue, a two-page story 
on “Operation Heritage," featur- 
ing properties of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion, carried ten handsome illus- 
trations furnished us by an artist 
extremely well-known for his rep- 
resentations of historic sites. In 
one of those unfortunate slips of 
detail that plague us all, his name 
was omitted from the article. 

This, then, is a public dis- 
claimer of any intent on our part 
to conceal the provenance of his 
delightful sketches, and a belated 
but nonetheless ardent expression 
of our appreciation to Henry T. 
MacNeill of Whitford in Chester 
County. 
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Among the many dreams 
that have taken hold of the 
American mind, none is as 
strong as the nostalgic image, 
the idealized picture 

of the small town and the 
undemanding life 

it seems to offer. 

In this two hundred and 
seventy-fifth year since its 
beginnings in the 

time of William Penn, 
Newtown, Bucks County, comes 
closest to the realization 

of this dream. 

Here, in this quiet 

town of shaded streets 

and Revolutionary War homes, 
the town and country meet 
and the world slows down 

to live a life fast-vanishing 


from its face. 


Text and photographs by JACK ROSEN. 
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Coming upon the town 

for the first time, there is 
the sudden flash 

of past presence, of having 
known this place in 

another time. 

The signs of small town 
living are everywhere. 

Here, in this world 

of brick and white, of neat 
row houses and peaceful 
streets, one can find 

serenity on a front porch 
and friendship in every doorway. 
In this town 

the past lives side by side 
with the present, and the old 
has become a part of the new. 
Today, the rumble of 

giant trucks replaces the 
clatter of hoofbeats 

on the old streets, but the 
sounds of distant yesterdays 


are never far away. 
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the slow, leisurely pace... 


State Street on a summer 
afternoon . . . business as usual 
but the pace is different, 
slower, easier, without 

the artificial pressures of the 
city. Here, under the shade 

of century-old trees, there is 
time for a leisurely business 

| transaction, a pleasant talk 


with a neighbor, or a pipe with 


friends at the local cigar store. 
Proud of its Quaker origins, 
Newtown takes equal pride in 
its Quaker present, daily brought 
to mind by the crowds of 
George School students bringing 
their youth to an already vital 
town. Without building a 
skyscraper, destroying a historic 
monument or surrendering its 
individuality, Newtown has 
become an important part 

of Bucks County’s 


social and economic life. 
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reminders of the historic past... 


The sense of history is 
strong in Newtown, for on 
every side are reminders of 

its past. Its roots in America 

are deep and its role in 

history great, for once these 
quiet streets, these very 

houses, rang with the shots 

of British raiding parties, 

and from this small, green town, 
General Washington marched 
one Christmas morning 

to join the Battle of Trenton. 
On its two hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary, 

rich in memories, Newtown plans 
ahead for the future, 
determined to preserve its 
heritage and its identity, 

not only as a small town, but as 
an important part of the stream 


of American history. 


OPERATION HERITAGE 


Treasury of America’s 
agricultural past 


"Tux observant tourist driving 
from Reading to Lancaster on 
Route 202 notices a gradual 
change in the appearance of the 
countryside as the color of the 
barns turns from the traditional 
red of Berks County to white or a 
pale, delicate shade of yellow. The 
hex marks are still there but they 
now have the quality of fine 
needlepoint. These are tobacco 
barns, for this is the heart of the 
rich tobaeco country of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. 

The road signs have a flavor 
rare in North America. Bird-in- 
Hand is this way. Ephrata, Para- 
dise, Leola and New Holland over 
here, all names with an up- 
country Dutch flavor. Browns- 
town, Neffsville and Lititz, where 
they make pretzels and a better 
mouse trap, are due north. 

But look for one particular sign, 
one that says Pennsylvania Farm 
Museum." This is where you turn, 
a few miles north of Lancaster. 
Have a couple of hours to spare 


Illustrations and Text by PETE BOYLE 


for the visit for when you park 
your car beside the museum, you 
step back into yesterday. 

The Museum is a cluster of 
buildings surrounding a prim, 
durable red brick farm house, 
with white trim and a comfortable 
porch so like the other farm- 
houses nearby. It's a famous 
house now, for this was the home 
of the two kindly brothers who 
started the Farm Museum of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Henry K. and George D. Landis 
were bachelors, descended from 
the first Landis, a German-speak- 
ing Swiss settler for whom this 

ll beautiful valley 
was named. The 
pioneer Landis 
first dug his plow 
into the rich earth 
in 1700. The farm- 
ers and the coun- 
tryside never 
failed to intrigue 
the brothers and 
they became col- 
lectors long before 
they attended Le- 
high University. 

Henry worked 
for the Bethlehem 
Iron Company and 
became a profes- 
sor of metallurgy 
at the University 
of Missouri. 
George was a con- 
struction engineer 


and went west, working on the 
Great Northern Railroad in Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Washington. 
When they reached the age of re- 
tirement they headed back to the 
farm and became collectors in 
earnest. It pained the brothers 
whenever they saw the imple- 
ments and necessities of indig- 
enous farm life sold at country 
auctions for a song. So much of it 
wound up on junk heaps and 
Henry and George bought every- 
thing of value they could lay their 
hands on. Before they realized it 
the farm house and the barn were 
bulging with stunning examples 
of the good taste of the brothers. 

Henry liked to collect books 
while George was avid for guns. 
But from guns and books they 
also turned to such disparate ob- 
jects as darning needles, political 
handbills, butter molds and wagon 
jacks. But they were buying all 
these things in a dedicated man- 
ner for now they realized they 
had the nucleus of a museum. 

They were also in a fair way of 
going broke. But the long arm of 
Providence reached out in the 
form of a grant from the Ober- 
lander Trust of the Carl Schurz 
Foundation. This was in 1940 and 
the grant was for $40,000. The 
collection was now acquiring some 
elbow room and had a solid roof 
over its head. 

The Germans who accepted Wil- 
liam Penn's offer of a foothold in 
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the new world brought many 
skills with them. As if it was pre- 
ordained they settled in what is 
one of the richest agricultural 
areas in the world. They could 
cozen anything from the soil and 
their farmhouses and huge barns 
took on a character peculiarly 
their own. 


But to a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man an object had to be beautiful 
as well as useful. And every sin- 
gle thing that was functional and 
necessary to farm living found its 
way into the loving hands of the 
brothers Landis. 


The Conestoga wagon, made 
nearby, that became the precursor 
of the prairie schooner of the 
west, stands in the museum 
painted in the traditional blue and 
topped with strong white canvas. 
During a two day crafts festival 
held in the fall it is drawn from 
the museum with a full six hitch 
of huge horses, bells jingling mer- 
rily as though it was headed down 
the nebulous frontier roads. 


Spinning wheels and Franklin 
stoves, millstones and fading inn 
signs intrigue the eye. Apple 
parers, soup spoons, trivets, dough 
trays and chests softly aglow with 
names, dates and decorations 
stand there catalogued like after- 
thoughts of a distant and gentle 
way of life. 


There are more than 250,000 ex- 
hibits here, carefully tagged and 
cherished. And the guns! They 
speak well of George Landis and 
his knowledge of firearms. Some 
anonymous genius made the first 
Pennsylvania rifle with its long 
barrel, its decorated stock and its 
amazing accuracy for its time. 
During the Revolution the British 
Regulars respectfully referred to 
it as the “Widow Maker." Certain 
buckskin clad gentlemen in Ken- 
tucky fell in love with this mas- 
terpiece and probed the green 
wilderness so effectively with it 
that it is now known erroneously 
as the “Kentucky Rifle." But its 
origin, its character as a firearm 
and its reputation are as pure 
Pennsylvania Dutch as the Distel- 
fink. 


But there's still another treas- 
ure waiting. Visit the country 
store and take your time to drink 
it all in. You're back in the Nine- 
ties now, standing by a pot bellied 
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stove, with its cracker barrel and 
and unfinished game of checkers 
nearby. Leather boots and bolts of 
cloth are on display. Bright but- 
tons of mother of pearl, rock 
candy, funnels, spools of thread 
and a corset that looks like an in- 
strument of torture. Look at the 
prices and wonder. Time stands 
still for a moment and you forget 
the jet age. 

And now walk into the farm- 
house where the brothers lived. 
They're gone now. George, who 
was the younger, died in 1954. 
Henry, who liked to be referred to 
as “Der Grosse Henner," was 90 
when he died, surviving George 
by just a year. In contrast to his 
brother, who was quiet and self 
effacing, Henry was ebullient and 
a wonderful host. He would greet 
total strangers and make them 
feel like old friends in a few mo- 
ments. To meet him once would 
be to remember him for a long 


time: the twinkling eyes, the 
goatee and the cap with its pheas- 
ant feather at a jaunty angle, and 
the easy way he edged a visitor 
to the big guest book in the cor- 
ner, just so you could. write your 
name among the thousands who 
came his way. 

The farm house is just as the 
brothers left it, from its rocking 
chair in the kitchen to the family 
Bible in the neat parlor. It was 
their home and their father's 
home before them. 

In 1953 the Museum was turned 
over to the state and it became 
known as the Pennsylvania Farm 
Museum. Henry and George re- 
mained as curators until they 
died. But their dream continues to 
grow. The state has shown excel- 
lent understanding of this price- 
less treasure. Ultimately it is 
planned to reconstruct an entire 
Pennsylvania Dutch community 
near the Museum. M 
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war and peace across the table 


The statistics show, for example, that Phila- 

delphia is the bridge capital of the nation. 
More experts live in this area per capita than any- 
where else. The three top-rated champions are from 
Philadelphia or its suburbs—Charles H. Goren, 
Sidney Sildor of Havertown and John Crawford of 
Wynnewood. 

Seemingly innocuous, the bridge table has often 
been the setting of violence, even death. Squabbling 
mates have sought divorce when their bridge has 
gone awry. John Bennett of Kansas City never had a 
chance. He was shot and killed by Mrs. Bennett be- 
cause he went down a trick at four spades. 

Nothing like this has ever happened in the Penn 
Country—so far. Many of the best players in the 
city and its suburbs are husband-wife combinations. 
They dispute the contention that contract bridge 
jeopardizes the marriage contract. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Solomon, of the Ritten- 
house Plaza, are the world’s highest ranking husband- 
wife pair. Their apartment is adorned with hundreds 
of plaques, cups and statuettes, symbolic of prowess 


B»: is a game of mathematical probabilities. 


My Ace, 


and compatibility in tournament bridge. 

Solomon, a lawyer, was captain of the American 
team which failed to win back the world title from 
Italy in February. He admits that he and his wife, 
Peggy, finished last in a field of thirty-six pairs in 
their first touranment. But that was back in 1937. 
Since then, they have won some 300 tournaments and 
have amassed some 7,000 master points. 

A master point is the unit by which bridge rank- 
ing is measured. These points, or fractions thereof, 
are recorded by the American Contract Bridge 
League after they are won in tournaments. The 
tournaments range in size from a neighborly dupli- 
cate club game in Media or Narberth, to a national 
championship that draws thousands of experts from 
all over the country. Most recent national event was 
held last winter in Los Angeles. Philadelphia has 
been the host city in the past and a national was 
held in Atlantic City just a year ago. 

Tournament, or duplicate bridge, differs from the 
homespun rubber variety in that the luck of the 
deal is eliminated. In duplicate, the same hands are 
played under the same conditions by different pairs 
at different tables. The cards are inserted in slots 
in aluminum boards. Hence, it’s not the cards you 
are dealt, but what you do with them that counts. 

The highest rank in bridge is Life Master. A 
dozen years ago, the life masters had a pretty ex- 
clusive club. There were less than fifty of them, and 
Sally Young of Wynnewood was the first woman to 
attain that honor, closely followed by Mrs. Solomon 
and Olive Peterson of St. Davids. Among early LM’s 
from Philadelphia were Goren, Solomon, Crawford, 
Silodor, and the Becker brothers, B. Jay (now of 
New York) and Simon. Today, the ranks of the 


In their Rittenhouse Square apartment, 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Solomon, world’s 
ranking husband-and-wife pair, team-up against 
friends for an evening’s entertainment. 
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Partner! 


BY BERT WILSON 


American Contract Bridge League have swelled past 
90,000, and nearly 2,000 of them are LMs. Goren 
tops the list with almost 6,000 master points. The 
only other experts with over 4,500 points are Silodor 
and Crawford. Solomon has 4,000. 

The Solomons have competed all over the world 
and are an outstanding example of family bridge 
success. 

“Bridge is a partnership game," said Solomon, 
immediate past president of the American Bridge 
League “Generally, husbands and wives don’t get 
along. But Peggy and I do. She doesn’t get annoyed 
with me. She’s wonderful.” 

“Its all psychological," she said. “If one partner 
would only say ‘I’m sorry, it was all my fault it 
would help." 

But most husbands and wives hate to admit they're 
at fault. It's common knowledge that all mistakes 
at the bridge table are your partners'. Especially if 
it's your husband or wife. 

“I keep yelling at my wife, Florence," said Alvin 
Goodman, Oak Lane expert. “The more I yell at her, 
the better she gets. So, I keep yelling. Incidentally, 
I don't yell at any of my other partners." 

Nat Agran, another Philadelphia lawyer, met his 
wife, Vi, at a duplicate game. Today they're high 
ranking LMs. 

“All married couples battle at bridge," he said. 
*We don't know many couples, nice away from the 
table, who don't take liberties while playing. Espe- 
cially if both are good." 

Mrs. Agran believes in fighting back. 

“T don’t let Nat push me around," she said. “In 
fact, I do better when I fight back. Sure, married 


continued on page 58 


At Philadelphia's exclusive Cavendish Club 
in the Drake Hotel, tables are filled 

with experts arguing the proper bidding 

of a hand or just enjoying a game of bridge. 
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Planned and landscaped to blend 
with the house, this custom-designed 
22’ x 40’ pool in Philadelphia 
doubles as an outdoor living room. 


Landscape Architect—Mr. Frederick W. G. Peck 


Home swimming pools have be- 

come as much a part of gra- 

POOLSIDE LIVING cious country living as tree- 

4 shaded patios and barbecue 

pits. For many Penn Country 

families, summer living begins 

and ends around the pool, from 

the early morning dip to the 
late-evening poolside party. 
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In recent years, the “ole 
swimming hole” has undergone 
many changes. No longer just 
a hole in the ground filled with 
water, today’s pool is well-built, 
gracefully designed and planned 
to blend naturally with its sur- 
roundings. Pool landscaping has 
come into its own ag an art. 
The old problems of cost— 
you can own a luxury pool for 


the price of a new car—mainte- 
nance and sanitary conditions 
are being met rapidly as the 
industry moves into high gear, 
bringing the joys and glamour 
of poolside living to an ever- 
widening circle of families. 


Set back from the house on 

lower level, this 20' x 36' kidney- 
shaped pool in Haverford offers 
privacy for bathers, quiet for family. 


Jewel-like, beautifully planned 
to blend with its surroundings, this 
15' x 30' oval pool in Bryn Mawr is 

a masterpiece of landscaping art. 
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Graceful 35’ x 75' pear-shaped pool 
seems an integral part of countryside, 
utilizes existing old shade trees 

as part of overall plan and design. 


Pools across the Penn Country 


introduce a new era of gracious living 
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Clockwise, from the top: The Information Booth does 
| a consistently brisk business, mainly in lost children. 
On the average, more hats than riders fall off at 
Devon. He’s worn that saddle a thousand times, but a 
last minute check to see if it's "right and tight" is 
always in order before mounting. Sometimes horse, 
hat and horseman all go their separate ways. On 
opening Saturday, children wearing special armband 
numbers compete for the Best Child Rider Challenge 
Trophy (and each other’s admiration). 
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Counter-clockwise, from the top: Like all good Coun- 
try Fairs, Devon has a ferris wheel to give the kids a 
thrill. Riding a horse makes him hot; walking him to 
cool him off makes the rider hot; but there's still no 
show like a horse show. A groom works from “can” 
to "can't" and then some, with time for catnaps in 
between. Even Roman chariots with toga-togged 
drivers have appeared at Devon. To watch one's com- 
petitors going over the outside course, the “best seat 
in the house” is on a horse’s back. 


Devon Horse Show 


BIG TIME ON 
THE MAIN LINE 


THE BASEBALLER has his World Series, the 
footballer his Rose Bowl, the tennis player his Forest 


Hills, the auto racer his Indianapolis . . . and the 
horse show exhibitor has his Devon Horse Show. 

In the final week.of May, the horse vans and trailers 
roll into the storied “grounds” on Lancaster Pike 
bearing license plates of a score of states and Cana- 
dian provinces. Down the loading ramps come 700 to 
800 horses and ponies, representing the elite of a 
dozen different types, to compete seven days and 
nights for the ribbons, silver trophies and cash prizes 


offered by the largest outdoor horse show in America. 

For some, it’s a short trip from the adjacent 
countryside; others come a long way to reach their 
Mecca. From Virginia, North Carolina, New York 
State and Canada come Hunters to compete over 
courses which simulate obstacles encountered in the 
fox hunting field; and Open Jumpers, an indefinable 
lot calculated to leap any obstacle of the most arbi- 
trary nature. From Missouri, Illinois and Ohio come 
the Saddle Horses—three- and five-gaited—and the 
ponies . . . the dock-tail Hackneys and the Harness 
Ponies with flowing manes and tails to high step in 


their glitter-wheeled viceroys. From Maryland and 
the District of Columbia come the exotic Arabians, 
historically the most ancient breed of horse known to 
man. From the sandy pampas of New Jersey come 
Western horses. . Parade Horses to strut beneath 
jingling silver trappings . . . stock horses, cutting 
horses and Quarter Horses to ply the tricks of their 
trade in demonstrations of agility and in working 
cattle. 

Unlike many two-legged athletes, horses are not re- 
quired to qualify competitively for the right to enter 
at Devon. No pennants to be won or leagues to be 


side every year at Devon have come to expect the 
creme de la creme of horseflesh in a full measure of 
color and excitement. 

Also present are several hundred friends of Devon— 
the Men, Maids and Matrons of the Main Line who 
run the Horse Show and Country Fair—to whom 
Devon is “big time" in another way. It’s several 


months of “big time" committee work and planning 
which culminates in seven days and nights of hard 
labor. It’s rewarding labor, though, and cheerfully 
done because the results, too, are “big time." In its 
62 years of operation, the Devon Horse Show has 
poured well over $1,000,000 into the deserving coffers 
of the Bryn Mawr Hospital. 


A tribute to Oscar Hammerstein, II, presideni 


of Welcome House 


BY PEARL S. BUCK 
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The world knows Oscar Ham- 
merstein as a great writer of lyrics 
in some of the most successful and 
beautiful musicals of our times. To 
me, however, he is neighbor, friend 
and partner in a joint enterprise, 
Welcome House, Inc. He is the 
President of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Welcome House and has 
been for many years. Under his 
wise guidance and advice, Welcome 
House has grown from a handful 
of children of American birth but 
part-Asian ancestry, living with 
one kind family, to an internation- 
ally known adoption agency for 
hundreds of children. We cannot 
conceive of Welcome House with- 
out Oscar Hammerstein and his 
wife, Dorothy. Now and then he 
tries to resign—not from Welcome 
House, but from the presidency of 
the Board. Whenever that happens 
the members unite solidly to pre- 
vent his moving from the chair, 
for we cannot imagine functioning 
under another guiding presence. 

I like to think, though it may be 
strictly fictional, that the warmth 
with which Oscar Hammerstein 
wrote his inimitable THE KING 
AND I came partly at least from 
his interest in our Welcome House 
children. I know, of course, that 
the original warmth is deeper than 
that. It grows from a quick heart 
and a deep concern for human be- 
ings and their happiness, but it has 
flowered into the lives of many 
little children who might otherwise 
have been orphans. Our children 
come from lonely places, here and 
abroad, but they have found loving 
families and all the opportunity 
which children should have, if they 
are to become good human beings. 

We have no orphanage or per- 
manent shelter for the children 
since we have a long list of waiting 
parents. But we do have an old 


Pennsylvania farmhouse wherein 
live Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Yoder, fos- 
ter father and mother to the little 
group of children who came to us 
first, before we began our work in 
adoption. Of these children three 
are now grown, two married with 
children of their own, and one is 
serving in the United States Ma- 
rines. The others are in school and 
growing up happily. We are proud 
of them and they are a part of our 
community. As you-enter into the 
livingroom of this old stone house, 
look, please, to the left of the front 
door. There, upon the frame of the 
door, is a small silver plate. This 
modest plaque, only a few inches in 
circumference, is very important 
to all of us—and most of all, I am 
sure, to Oscar Hammerstein him- 
self. It was a birthday present to 


him on his sixtieth birthday, pre- 

sented by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 

Rodgers, and it reads: 

“In honor of Oscar Hammer- 
stein, II, on July 12, 1955, this 

House of Welcome was freed 

of debt." 

It is more than a gift. It is an 
acknowledgment of the fact that to 
Oscar Hammerstein the children of 
Welcome House, Inc., all of them, 
wherever they live, are among his 
most important people. E 
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the abstract city 


A photographic study 
reflecting the accidental 
in art created by the 
dramatic interplay 

of light and shadow, 
steel fusing with brick, 
and the magic of glass 
and concrete...a few 
of the endless shapes, 
patterns and forms 

that make up 


the abstract city. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
JOHN GRAHAM 
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JUNE FETE 
Village Fatr 


IN THE spring of 1914, a group of volunteers at- 
tempting to arouse community interest and support 
for the Abington Memorial Hospital, took over the 
lawns of “Latham Park," estate of Mrs. George W. 
Elkins, Jr., and set up an old fashioned street fair, 
complete with gaily-decorated booths, games and 
shows. By the end of the day, the little group had 
realized $1,500 for the hospital—and had begun an 
uninterrupted annual affair known today as the 
June Fete, one of the most suecessful of all com- 
munity efforts in the Penn Country. 

Since 1914 the hospital has received $1,219,017.02 
from the annual June Fetes. This 439-bed institu- 
tion, which serves an area of about 300,000 people— 
from Newtown to Chestnut Hill and from North 
Philadelphia to Doylestown—has attracted 42,562 
hours of volunteer service contributed by 703 women 
in the past year alone. 

Work on the June Fete, which is a year long 
project, begins with the planning for the next one 
immediately following the mopping-up operation of 
the present fete. It is done entirely by volunteers— 
this year there are 1,400—and no organizers or pro- 
moters are employed. This is an unusual state of 
affairs in a day when most charity benefits hire 
some professional help. 

Just what has this money contributed by an in- 
terested and aroused citizenry been used for? It 
has, to cite a few examples, contributed $318,500 to 
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the new maternity building, purchased the internes 
home, built the resident doctors’ home, contributed 
to the laundry building and equipment, furnished 
sound-proofing in various sections of the hospital, 
established a plasma bank, supplied Executone inter- 
communication system on three patient floors, pur- 
chased equipment in X-ray, contributed to dental 
and tumor clinies and installed three electric eye 
doors. 

None of this would have been immediately pos- 
sible without the June Fete. The day of the large 
contributor to hospital deficits is virtually a thing 
of the past. High taxes have made such contribu- 
tions more and more difficult for the individual to 
make. 

In distributing the receipts of the 1958 June Fete, 
which totaled $64,467.92, the Women's Board allotted 
$26,500 for supporting the Social Service Depart- 
ment; $5,500 went to the Occupational Therapy de- 
partment; $20,000 was earmarked for refurnishing 
and redecorating throughout the hospital; $1,000 
for Christmas cards, gifts and decorations for the 
hospital and employees. Recreation, loans and a 
scholarship for student nurses took $2,150; twenty- 
one electric beds were purchased for $6,200; and 
$2,800 went toward improving the permanent June 
Fete Farm. 

This year the June Fete committee has built its 
theme about the Land of Oz. Beginning in March and 
running through the spring, a series of pre-fete 
events has been raising money for rain insurance 
and to cover the enormous expenses of the day. 

The Emerald Ball held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel on March 20, officially opened the June Fete 
season. Since that time there have been such highly 
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diverse festivities as The Wizard's Whirl, The Oz 
Ball, The Enchanted Evening and the Scarecrow 
Capers. A sports car rally, treasure hunt and tour 
of five stately mansions were just some of the many 
features that sparked the community and brought 
enthusiasm for the June Fete which will take place 
on June 6 at the June Fete Farm, located on Hunt- 
ingdon and Edge Hill Roads, Huntingdon Valley, 
from 10:00 A.M. until 6:00 P.M. 

As in the past, the farm will be a riot of gaiety 
and color. The everyday, workaday world will be 
left behind and the visitor will be transported into 
a wonderland; the Land of Oz that Dorothy, the 
heroine of Frank Baum's childhood classic, “The 
Wizard of Oz," found at the end of the Yellow Brick 
Road. 

A fitting close for the June Fete will be the Silver 
Slipper Dance, where weary parents, after having 
bedded down their tired moppets, can dance until 
the early hours. Every available hour of the memor- 
able June 6 has been utilized by the enthusiastic 
planning committee. 

Just a recital of the events before and during the 
June Fete itself is enough to convince the most 
hardened skeptic that the committee is intent on 
the job at hand. It has set itself a goal in excess 
of $60,000 for this year and even the most ardent 
fund-raiser is well aware of the great amount of 
entertainment, know-how, planning and work that it 
takes to produce $60,000 in these days of skyrocket- 
ing prices and soaring taxes. 

All roads on June 6 will lead to the June Fete, 
a Penn Country festival that has all the appeal of a 
village green, a Sunday School social, a quilting 
bee, a picnic and a hay ride. E 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated. 


upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


s miles northeast of Lambertville, N.I. . 
OK o OE ww OR 


Reproductions of 
Early American 
Lighting Fixtures 


Design No. 270 


This Chandelier is to be used with 
candles for atmosphere or electricity 
(concealed in the cone). 


Other designs to choose from in Pewter, 
Antique copper and brass finishes. Candles 
or wired for electricity. Visit our showroom, 
1.6 miles S. of Riegelsville, N. J. (turn left 
| m.) Further information on request. 


WALTER C. ARNOLD 
R.D. #1 Box 338 
Milford, N. J. Wyman 5-4483 


CHANDELIERS 
CEILING LIGHTS WALL SCONCES 


Refinishing and wiring done 


SPECIALISTS IN WOOD 
EXCLUSIVE WOOD CARVINGS 
HANDCRAFTS 


ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


Ida A. Cooley 
rtist 
FOREST CRAFTS 


Center Bridge Route 263 
1⁄4 mile from river 


Open Wed., Sat. & Sun. 
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Solebury, Pa. 


Let’s Go Antiquing 


BY BERENICE BALL 


A CURIOUS malady, sometimes 
of near-epidemic proportions at 
this time of the year, has been 
reported from many places re- 
cently. Affecting old and young 
alike, men as well as women, rich 
and poor, dwellers in old and his- 
toric homes, in suburban develop- 
ments or in sleek town houses, it 
seems to break out anywhere at 
any time. Both infectious and con- 
tagious, it is rarely fatal yet com- 
plete recovery has never yet been 
achieved. 


This disease was carefully diag- 
nosed in Williamsburg this past 
January as virus antiquarianum 
wisconsonia by Stanley Stone of 
Milwaukee who has a chronic case. 
It was indisputably identified as 
one of the forty-nine known Ameri- 
can types and it is now apparent 
that a fiftieth will soon be added. 
Other quite hardy strains—V.A. 
continentalis and V.A. orientalis— 
have also been recently isolated. 
In cases where these two foreign 
strains become inter-mixed with 
the early American V.A. the vic- 
tims are almost certain to become 
carriers. 

The symptoms are frequently 
nonspecific and difficult to exter- 
nalize because they resemble other 
ailments. In several cases of V.A. 
pennsylvanianus studied over a 
number of years there have been 
long periods of idle day-dreaming 
closely akin to lethargy; constant 
shifting and changing of furni- 
ture or accessories in a room not 
unlike incipient schizophrenia; 
also seemingly uncontrollable 


cravings for items either impos- 
sible to obtain or afford which is 
a very well-known symptom, in- 
deed. Things like a cherry high- 
boy, some Rockingham dessert 
plates or a Philip Syng tea serv- 
ice, for instance. 

In female sufferers, these vague 
symptoms occur most frequently 
on week days, in males, on week- 
ends. The only known palliative— 
there is no cure—so far dis- 
covered lies in this prescription: 
Let’s go antiquing. 

And why not? In the Penn 
Country one does not have to 
travel far on any road to find the 
“open sesame” to excitement, that 
lovely word “ANTIQUES.” On 
some roads the shops come in 
quaint little bunches, on others 
they are pleasantly spaced, mile 
after mile, enticing the hapless 
victims on and on with hope’s 
siren song. Will I find my Lion 
creamer in this shop? Today? 

True collectors do not partic- 
ularly care because, in addition 
to the things they have specifically 
in mind, they are always hoping 
for a “find.” That is what makes 
antiquing so exciting. One never 
knows when, or where, or if that 
great rarity or the bargain of a 
lifetime may come along. 

Certainly no dealer can know 
everything about the thousands of 
items he sells and here is where 
technical or specialized knowledge 
pays off. By the same token, 
neither can any collector know all 
the facts about every one of the 
treasures of yesterday. In this 
vast and varied business, one must 
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many times be guided by the in- 
formation supplied by the dealer. 


Does anyone ever stop to won- 
der at the hard and busy lives 
that most antiques dealers lead? 
Long hours in the shop being 
pleasant to the buyers as well 
as the lookers, hurrying out after 
hours to look up things to sell, ar- 
ranging and pricing the new stock, 
answering inquiries in free mom- 
ents, eating when they can and 
studying and checking all the 
time in order to know the facts 
as well as the value of what they 
have. There may not be any great 
pressures or quota selling but 
even so, it is not exactly a bed of 
roses. There never has been a 
dealer worth his salt who would 
not desert a buyer for a seller 
and they are never as happy as 
when they are talking shop with 
trusted, old friends. 


They do, however, have pet 
peeves. But who does not? Let a 
shopper exclaim: “Why look at 
that old chair priced at $20.00. 
We had two just like it and Grand- 
ma threw them out. Whew!” So 
what if she did? That is precisely 
one of the factors in the present 
price. 

People who have been slightly 
exposed to this Virus Antiquaria- 
num sometimes hesitate to go into 
an attractive shop just to look 
which is unfortunate. True, the 
dealers do answer question after 
question giving the customer the 
results of years of study and re- 
search but they do not always ex- 
pect to make a sale. As in all kinds 
of merchandising, “what the eyes 
do not see the heart can not 
want” and very often, the inter- 
ested looker returns as a buyer. 


So any day now may be the day 
when the urge to be abroad in 
Penn’s greene countrie and the 
Lorelei song of treasures to be had 
lures one on and on. Inhale the 
warm, sweet air and let your senses 
reel with the heady mixture of 
freshly-turned earth and lilacs and 
then conjure up the pleasant cool- 
ness of old stone barns filled with 
antiques. Never fear an attack of 
V.A. pennsylvanianus, severe 
though it may seem. Just use the 
formula that never fails: "Let's 
go antiquing." 

Then do it. Right away. Happy 
hunting. B 
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TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country 
Shop on Rte. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
& restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine P. 
Horn, Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6817. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from 
noon. Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade. Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County Antiques—Rte. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
12-6 daily, closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 


McCarty’s Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper 
Black Eddy 5-5796. 


Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 


AEGAN DIC SIND CAIN ICCD 
IMPORTED HOOKED RUGS 


New shipment just in—slightly 
damaged—from $3 up. All sizes. 


TRADING POST 


Point Pleasant Pennsylvania 
FREE-new 8 page booklet com- 
plete with photographs and infor- 
mation about the Trading Post 
shops and monthly auctions. 
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WEDGWOOD 


18th century blue and white 
Wedgwood vase, attributed to 
"Flaxman," outstanding early- 
period Wedgwood artist. 


Seal Simons 
Direct importer of antique 
Wedgwood and antique jewelry. 


473 W. Ellet St., Phila 19, Pa. 
Chestnut Hill 7-2062 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 
E. Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone FOxcroft 3-6889 


We buy and sell fine quality 18th Cen- 
tury American and Pennsylvania Dutch 
Antiques and are always interested in 
purchasing Fractur-Fine Painted Chests 
& Great Folk Art. The shop is usually 
open but we suggest for your conven- 
ience you call in advance for an appoint- 
ment. 
No inquiries by mail. 


in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. ! 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 
202 Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope 
PYramid 4-7154. s 


Shelly's Antiques Americana — Pennsylvania 
Folk Art“ Chalk—Ch'na—Decorated Tinware 
—4 Adams Rose—10% inch plates (proof )— 
Rt. 202, % m. East of Lahaska PY 4-3428. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop—Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-5889. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rts. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5-2435. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


Harry A. Eberhardt & Son China Restoring— 
Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
—2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 


Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop—We Buy & 
Sell—Antique Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, 
Prints, Paintings and Curios. Specializing in 
Collectors Items—Rarities and Uniquities—Ap- 
praisers and Library Consultants—Call GRanite 
3-4769, 873 Belmont Ave., Corner 44th St. & 
Lancaster Ave., W. Philadelphia. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


“little house" Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartments. 
Rachel Mitchell, 3537 Rhoads Ave., Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Con- 
1995 Ave., Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. Export 
9801. 


HENRY CLAY 
Antiques 


General Line of Antique Furniture 
Early Americana-Decorative Accessories 


Gwynedd, Pa. (U.S. Route 202) OXbow 9-4955 


RAE LARGMAN 
ANTIQUES 
An outstanding collection of 
beautiful antique jewelry 
Specializing in 18th Century 
Wedgwood and Lowestoft 
Kingsley 5-1818 
1631 Locust St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


george s. 
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Hobensack jr. 


S 2 GARDEN MART 
Antiques—Garden Supplies— 
Bridge Street Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
New Hope, Pa. —Decorative Accessories for Out- 
VO 2-2406 door Living 
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| Lillian Budd (center), author of 
"April Harvest" and other novels about 
Swedish-Americans is welcomed on her 
arrival in Philadelphia by 

Mrs. Walter S. Sachs (left) and 

Dr. Ruth B. Hoffsten, of Narberth, 
members of the Fredrika Bremmer 
Committee of the American-Swedish 
Historical Museum, where Mrs. Budd 
spoke on Swedish-American life. 


pA : $ ? 
Some 600 students of the T * | 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art is 
attended the second annual 2 


spring formal which : ie 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art 

hosted for its sister-institution. 

Festivities were at 

their height when the dancers 

were photographed from a 

staircase at the museum. 


The 10th anniversary of NATO 

was marked in Philadelphia 

by the World Affairs Council. 

Seen at the ceremonies are (from left) 

Lewis H. Van Dusen, Jr., 

co-chairman of the event; 

Gen, Sir Richard Gale, 

Deputy Supreme Allied Commander Europe; 
and the Hon. W. Randolph Burgess, 

U. S. Ambassador to NATO. 


Dr. Leon Obermayer, 

president of the Philadelphia 

Board of Education, receives 

citation from B'nai B'rith women 

during District 3 convention here. 

Mrs. Samuel Zack (right), of Harrisburg, 
presents award as 

Mrs. Paul M. Goldstein (second from right) 
and Mrs. A. Louis Segal, 

both of Philadelphia, look on. 


Seen at the opening of 
New Hope's new "Gallery 10," 

on Bridge Street are 

Emile Laugier, French artist, 

Edward Rittenberg, business manager 
of the new venture, and 

William A. Smith, one of the 

ten artist-owners of the enterprise. 
Proprietors will exhibit their 

own work as well as that of others. 


Alexander Hilsberg, conductor 

of the New Orleans Symphony, is shown 
discussing timings with 

Rena Fruchter, 12, and Charles Birnbaum, 12 
two of the seven young musicians 

who will be featured at the children’s 
concerts at Robin Hood Dell this summer. , 
Rena and Charles will perform 

on Wednesday, July 8, at 11 AM., 

playing a piano duet. 


Welcoming G. S. Toombs (second from right), 
president of Kollsman Motor 

Corporation, purchaser of two industrial 

sites in Dublin, are 

Gordon R. Exley, 2d, 

executive director, Bucks County 

Planning Commission; Thomas R. 

Lewis, county commissioner; 

and John T. Welsh, president of the 

Board of Commissioners. 


Three Philadelphians congratulate 

Jo Mielziner (right), famed scenic designer, 
who received the 1958 Charlotte 

Cushman Club Award. J. Kirk Merrick, 
chairman of the awards committee; 

Mrs. Stanley Chamberlin, of Ardmore, 

a member of the club’s board; and 

Mrs. Boyd Lee Spahr, Jr., of Blue Bell, 
president of the theatrical club, 

examine award bowl with Mielziner. 


Albert M. Greenfield (second from right) 
receives Philadelphia Public Relations 
Association annual award 

for his long service 

to the city. 

Looking on (from left) are 

Milton H. Eisenberg, PPRA Ist vice-president; 
Lt. Governor John Morgan Davis; 

and City Council president 

James H. J. Tate. 


Al Capp, famed cartoonist and 
creator of Li’l Abner, 

puts the finishing touches on 
sketch of Clifford F. Hood, 
president of U. S. Steel Corporation, 
at dinner given by the 

Executives Association of Philadelphia 
to honor Mr. Hood with the 
Association’s Award of 

the Poor Richard Silver Medallion. 


and Bernard Litvak, 


Laura Lou Brookman (left), owner 
of the New Delaware Bookshop, 
in New Hope, was hostess 

at a teen-age autographing party 
for William McGivern 

and his wife, Maureen Daly, 

of Kennett Square. 

The McGiverns autographed copies 
of their books and talked to 

area students about writing. 


Twins galore! Five sets all reside in the 
3500 block of Dixon Avenue, Bristol. 
Seen at a twins-get-together are 

Mrs, Joseph Mylet (right) with Bonnie 
and Connie being held by Joseph 

and Joanne. Mrs. Henry McManus (left) 
holds Gary and Sharin while Mrs. 
Bernard Lack (left rear) watches Stephen 
and Cecilia. Mrs. James Kelly 

holds Philip and Phyllis. 


Participating in the laying 
of the cornerstone of the 
new Drexel Library Center are 
Dr. James Creese, 

president of the college; 
Albert J. Nesbitt, chairman of 
Drexel’s board of trustees; 


Pennsylvania chairman of 
National Library Week. 


100 WEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


AYARD Taylor is about to 

erect an elegant residence 
on the Banks of the Brandy- 
wine, Chester County. If we mistake not 
he was born in that neighborhood. He 
served an apprenticeship in the office 
of the Westchester Village Record and 
when he set forth on his remarkable ad- 
ventures he was comparatively penniless. 
—Norristown National Defender. 


ARINA CRACKERS, Trenton crack- 

ers, Boston butter balls, and all the 
fashionable humbugs of the day, can be 
had at Cuthbertson's new store, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


EPITAPH 


Here lies entombed one Roger Moreton 

Whose sudden death was early brought 
on; 

Trying one day his corn to mow off, 

The toe, or rather what it grew to, 

An inflammation quickly flew to; 

The parts they took to mortifying, 

And poor dear Roger took to dying.— 

Norristown National Defender. 


An Old Fire Engine—The Pat Lyon, now 
in possession of the Montgomery Hose 
Company, is probably one of the oldest 
fire engines in the State. It was first 
brought to this borough in the year 
1815, and was even at that time re- 
garded as very old. It was purchased in 
Philadelphia, and at that time stood in 
Market street, but was only drawn to 
fires by boys. As near as we can learn, 
it must have been built shortly before 
the Revolution. It is said that Benjamin 
Franklin was a member of the company 
by whom she was owned and often ran 
"wid der machine" to the fire. The 
engine has a clumsy look, and is in 
strange contrast with the engines of our 
day. Her capacity to throw water was 
tested a few evenings ago, and all who 
witnessed it were highly pleased with 
the results. It is a relic of olden times 
and should be carefully preserved.— 
Norristown National Defender. 


NEW GOODS! NEW GOODS! 


A SPLENDID ASSORT- 

MENT of Hardware, 

Lawns  Delaines, challies, 

Ducals &c., just received, 

and for sale at low prices for cash. 
Merrimac prints 1l cents. 

FRESH EGGS WANTED at 16 cents 

per dozen. 
D. S. DUBREE. 
Warrington Square, Bucks County, Pa. 
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"Hard Times No More" 


ANY person (Lady or gentleman) in 
the United States possessing a small 
Capital of from $3 to $7 can enter into 
an easy and respectable business by 
which from $5 to $10 per day can be 
realized. For particulars address (with 


stamp ) 
W. R. ACTON & CO. 
41 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


Pick-pocket Caught—Charles Anderson, 
one of the light-fingered fraternity, on 
Wednesday last, selected the Friends’ 
Meeting at Fourth and Arch, as a 
promising field of plunder—the Yearly 
Meeting drawing large crowds. As a 
Quaker gentleman named Lightfoot was 
about entering the meeting house, the 
thief thrust his digits into Mr. L’s 
pocket, but Lightfoot was too nimble 
for Lightfinger, and seeing the scamp, 
the pacific Friend seized the offender 
and handed him over to the police. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


XTRA FINE SEAL AND LION 

SKIN CLOTHES for Overcoats, at 
LESHER'S, 242, corner of Main and 
DeKalb streets, Norristown, Pa. 


New Church Bell-The members of the 
new church at Sumneytown have re- 
ceived their new bell ordered by them 
sometime ago. It weighs seven hundred 
and four pounds, and has a beautiful 
tone. It was purchased by the young 
ladies of Sumneytown and vicinity.— 
Norristown National Defender. 


Riot at Valley Forge—A riotous disturb- 
ance occurred at Valley Forge on Satur- 
day night, the 18th inst., between what 
are called the “Jug Hollow Boys" and 
the "Valley Forge Boys." The rival 
parties met at the school house, where 
there was a concert held at the time. 
Both parties commenced to throw stones, 
one of which struck a young man named 
Edward Rossiter, who had to be carried 
home by one of the neighbors. 
—Norristown National Defender. 


Iron Ore—We are informed that Mr. 
John B. Snyder, of California, Richland 
township, in this county, lately found a 
large lump of nearly pure magnetic iron 
ore on his farm. We hope there may 
be found a rich and abundant deposit 
of this valuable mineral A furnace in 
that section of the county would much 
improve the trade and business. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 


BUTTER has been selling in 
4^7: the Philadelphia market 
within the past two weeks as 

low as ten cents per pound. This is 
much below the price at which it has 
ranged for several years past. It was 
the result of an overstock in the market. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 


Fast Driving—We believe Doylestown is 
the only place we have ever known 
where riding and driving horses at break- 
neck speed through town is allowed, to 
the danger of human life. We are glad 
that Mr. Fretz, our present Chief Bur- 
gess, is determined to put a stop to this 
reckless habit. 

—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


FLORAL FESTIVAL 


THE Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of this 

Borough, finding themselves 

somewhat embarrassed in 
their financial affairs, have obtained the 
assistance of the ladies, who will hold 
a “Floral Festival” in the Horticultural 
Hall, next week. Good tea, coffee, 
chicken salad etc., will be among the 
rosebuds and sweet williams on the 
occasion. 

—West Chester Jeffersonian. 


Mink—This spring, minks have been un- 
usually troublesome at Davisville and 
vicinity, and for a single family they 
have carried off in the neighborhood of 
two hundred young chickens and ducks. 
To some houses they have made re- 
peated visits, and have almost ruined 
the flocks of young poultry. Farmers 
should be on their guard against this 
troublesome varmint and secure their 
poultry from the attacks. 

—Doyles*own Democrat. 


Olden Times 


I5 the year 1681, the province of 
New Jersey was offered for sale at 
about twenty-five thousand dollars. An 
original letter is still in existence, con- 
taining a proposal for the sale, in which 
it is represented as a county almost as 
large as England, belonging to the late 
George Carteret. 

—Doylestown Democrat. 


Fourth of July—Before another paper 
shall have been issued, the 4th of July 
will be here, yet we hear of no prepara- 
tions being made to celebrate it. We 
fear patriotism is on the wane. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 
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THE TRAVELER'S BOOKSHELF 


Book-Of-The-Month Club Saga 


BY JERRE MANGIONE 


Ir has been mournfully said that 
only authors who are lucky 
enough to write bestsellers have 
any love for their publishers. Cer- 
tainly, it is true that many 
authors when discussing pub- 
lishers become noisy with com- 
plaints that are bitter, varied, and 
numerous. The chief complaint, of 
course, is the oldest one of all— 
that publishers don’t sell enough 
books. 

Unfortunately, this is no fiction. 
Even “bestsellers” have sales 
which seem paltry when compared 
to the number of Americans who 
can read. The latest Gallup Poll 
survey showed that only 17 per 
cent of the population was cur- 
rently reading a book (in contrast 


BOMC chronicler, Charles Lee. 


to 55 per cent in England). 
Authors can further document 
this dismal state of affairs with 
personal experience. Most of their 
books seldom reach the 5,000 sales 
mark and the average income for 
writing books is not much above 
that of a cotton-picking share- 
cropper. 

A good deal of the trouble boils 
down to the fact that, as long as 
anybody can remember, there have 
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never been enough bookstores in 
this country to reach enough 
readers. The late Al Smith suc- 
cinetly summarized this condition 
with his query. “Now where in 
hell would I go to buy a book?" 
Using many more words, a 1931 
survey of the book trade known 
as the Cheney Report posed the 
same dilemma and revealed that 
66 per cent of all the counties in 
the United States had no book 
outlets of any kind. (With more 
and more bookstores closing shop 
it is doubtful that this bleak 
situation has improved). 

Luckily for publishers and for 
readers who had no access to 
bookstores, there was one man 
in the Twenties who was more 
inspired than dejected by this 
state of affairs. He was Harry 
Scherman (a graduate of Phila- 
delphia's Central High) who hit 
on the ingenious idea of a monthly 
book club which would sell books 
to its members via the post office. 

Scherman was no amateur in 
the bookselling world. For a num- 
ber of years he and an associate 
had successfully merchandised a 
group of classics, retailing for ten 
cents, known as The Little Leather 
Library. Having disposed of some 
48 million copies by mail, as pre- 
miums (one in every Whitman 
candy box), in bookstores and 
drugstores, he was convinced that 
people were not as allergic to 
books as publishers and dealers 
seemed to believe. Millions of 
readers, he reasoned, would buy 
books but either had nowhere to 
go or were too busy to make much 
of an effort. 

His plan was to provide readers 
with two basic conveniences: hav- 
ing their reading delivered to 
their doors, and getting their 
books selected regularly by an 
editorial board of prominent 
literary experts. Utilizing the 
Social Register as his first mailing 
list, Scherman, a formidable ma- 
nipulator of words, wrote and cir- 
culated letters to test his ideas. 


MISTER 
ANDREWS’ 


SCHOOL 
1837 - 1842 


THE JOURNAL & STUDENTS DIARY 
of an American preparatory school 
of the early 19th century, has been 
transcribed and illustrated by 
ELLEN SWARTZLANDER 
Reproduced pages from the orig- 
inal manuscript & quaint advertis- 
ments, document the text. 
This whimsical and informative 
book, attractively designed, in slip- 


case, is priced at — 


$3.75 postpaid 


THE BUCKS COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


DOYLESTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Three great books... 
for Pennsgluanians 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 

by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 

: 3rd Printing 
*A wonderful 
book, well written 
.. must’ reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans." 
The Readers Di- 
gest. Elaborately 
illustrated — $4.95. 
DeLuxe, autographed ed. $12.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. "A 


stimulating volume." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
by m 
Scott F. Brenner 
“A warm and 
intimate story of a 
thrifty, _law-abid- 
ing, and unusual 
people." Rochester 
Democrat and 
Chronicle. $4.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Spend a laugh-filled 
Chester County weekend 


"THE RIB 
AND ADAM 


By EDWARD SHENTON 


“The hilarious saga of how the au- 
thor traded his freedom ‘for a mess 
of foliage“. . . laced with wit that in- 
duces laughter 
and the urge to 
quote.” 
—Pennsylvania ¢ - 


> 
Traveler M 


oS 


Illustrated . $3.95 (*€) 
LIPPINCOTT 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 
BEAN, MASON & EYER 


Buy planned protection“ for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a ‘'‘tailor-fitted'’ insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Sea, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


The American Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 


To the Supreme Executive Council of 
the State of Pennsylvania 


Peay entlemen. 


I am Sorrey to enform your 
& Honours that the Great Dif. 
7 ficulty that I Labour Under 
in respect of making Purchases for the 
Supply of the army is On Account of the 
Rappid Depreciation that Our money 
hath Got, I can purchas Flour from 
Twenty Two Shilling & Six pence per 
Cwt. hard money or Five times that 
Sum State money, the millers in Gen- 
eral is supplyed with hard money From 
the Merchants that I need not Pretend 
to do any thing but at Tennor of the 
Law & that I doubt will be attended 
with bad success. Every thing thats to 
be purchased is Five times the sum that 
hard money would be and then the 

people not free in Taking of it. 
I am Gentlemen, with due Respect 
Your Honours most Obedt. svt. 


W. McCalla 
Indorsed 


1781, May 17, From Wm. McCalla, 
Comr of Pur's for Bucks County. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell's Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 
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The results were encouraging 
from the outset, and in the spring 
of 1926, during “the high noon 
of the Coolidge era," the Book-of- 
the-Month Club was launched. 
The first selection went to 46,539 
readers. Today the BOMC has 
about a half million members, a 
great percentage of whom pur- 
chase the books selected monthly 
for them. 


The full story of this pioneer- 
ing enterprise is told in a lively 
book titled The Hidden Public" 
by Charles Lee, a Philadelphian 
who is a literary critic and As- 
sociate Professor of English at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Lee has done an expert job of 
amalgamating hundreds of fasci- 
nating details about the BOMC 
into an absorbing account of its 
public and behind-the-scene opera- 
tions. “The Hidden Public” should 
be of interest to any student of 
popular culture. As an unabashed 
admirer of Harry Scherman and 
his organization, the author makes 
no bones of his partisanship but it 
is never glaring and it provides 
the book with a kind of verve that 
makes it easy to read. 

As Mr. Lee shows, the Book-of- 
the-Month Club encountered many 
serious obstacles before it became 
the smooth-working, respected in- 
stitution it is today. In its early 
stages the Club was attacked, be- 
littled and despised by several 
leaders of the book industry. On 
top of all that, its formative years 
came during the depths of the 
Great Depression when, as Mr. 
Lee playfully suggests, red ink 
was one of the few products that 
sold well. 


The most attacks 


virulent 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


COMPLETE 


On 50 protective acres of rolling farmland. Stream 
in meadow below house. Rambling stone Colonial 
farmhouse at end of 1000-ft. lane in rural seclu- 
Spacious living room (open fireplace), din- 
ing room, kitchen, den with fireplace, complete 
bath on first floor; 4 bedrooms and bath above. 
Recreation area and laundry in basement. Also, a 
second cottage or guest house, modern, 1-story, 
rooms and tiled bath. Excellent farm barn, 
machinery and poultry houses. A country place with 
just about everything. Exceptional value at $45,000. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


sion. 


against the BOMC came from the 
bookstores and were often spear- 
headed by one particular pub- 
lisher—the late John Macrae, 
president of E. P. Dutton and 
Company, who described the Club 
as “an octopus which has fastened 
its tentacles about the throats of 
the publishers and is sucking 
away at the vitals of the book 
business itself." Encouraged by 
Mr. Macrae’s hate crusade, the 
bookstores appealed to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, request- 
ing that publishers be prevented 
from doing business with the 
BOMC and all the other book 
clubs that had been spawned in 
the wake of its success. The book- 
stores charged unfair competi- 


Ime De 
UMTS 


THOI 


tion; they claimed that the book 
clubs’ methods of getting new 
members by giving away books 
and lowering prices was seriously 
hurting their business. 

At the FTC hearings, the pub- 
lishers who testified disagreed. 
They praised the BOMC for dis- 
tributing books on a wider scale 
than ever before, and declared 
whenever the Club selected and 
promoted a book, its bookstore 
sales would invariably increase. 
The bookstores lost their case. In 
handing down its opinion, the 
Commission noted that any other 
decision would have had an “ad- 
verse effect" on authors, pub- 


ESTATE 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 
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lishers, book clubs and large sec- 
tions of the reading public. 
Another object of attack was 
the BOMC’s board of judges. One 
gloomy observer prophesied that 
"the standard in judges, as well 
as of the judges, must go down as 
subscription lists go up." Mr. Lee 
shows that he was dead wrong. 
Both the quality of the judges and 
of the books selected have re- 
mained at a respectably high level. 
It is, indeed, impressive to note 
how many of the BOMC selections 
have been by authors who became 
Pulitzer and Nobel Prize winners. 
One of the points strongly em- 
phasized by Mr. Lee is that 
neither Mr. Scherman nor any of 
his associates have ever interfered 
with the decision of the editorial 
board. The only direction given 
to the judges is that they select 
whatever titles appeal to their 
own good taste and common sense. 
One of the most colorful per- 
sonalities to serve as a BOMC 
judge was the late William Allen 
White, of Emporia, Kansas. Since 
Mr. White was unable to attend 


CHBUILT, 


CONTEMPORARY HOMES AND COTTAGES 
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all of the editorial board’s monthly 
sessions, he would sometimes tele- 
graph his reports. Some of these 
telegrams have by now become 
legend. On one occasion, he wired: 
E 's book is one of those 
books that bewilders me. As I read 
it, I thought, ‘Well maybe this is 
symbolism' but I got to thinking, 
‘No, this is alcoholism.’ My final 
conclusion is that it is gibberish." 
Another time, he wired: *I don't 
like . The adulteries become 
too monotonous after the first half 
dozen. One longs, somehow, for 
a good, vigorous, criminal as- 
sault." 


Mr. Lee likens the repercussions 
following the announcement of a 
judges’ selection to those of an 
explosion. Some authors, on be- 
ing notified of the good news, 
faint; others dash out to buy a 
new convertible. Trainloads of 
freshly printed books begin wheel- 
ing across the nation; floods of 
promotional literature are re- 
leased, and an enormous volume of 
mouth-to-mouth comment is 
created which, if added together, 
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would, in the author's opinion, 
rival the detonation of a hydrogen 
bomb. 

“The Hidden Public” leaves no 
doubt in the reader’s mind about 
the far-reaching influence that 
Harry Scherman’s enterprise has 
had on both the reading public 
and on the publishing industry. 
Although Mr. Lee may be too 
diplomatic to say so, it is fair to 
surmise that the big royalties col- 
lected from the BOMC (and from 
the other book clubs that have 
prospered) may have saved many 
a publisher's skin in times of 
financial stress. 

With only 17 per cent of our 
population reading books, what 
this country obviously needs is 
more Harry Schermans with more 
new ideas for inducing more 
people to pursue the pleasures of 
book reading. 

THE HIDDEN PUBLIC: The 
Story of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, by Charles Lee; published by 
Doubleday and Company Inc., Gar- 
den City, New York; 236 pages, 
$3.75. M 
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A prefabricated module system of construction 
which allows freedom of planning with economy. 
Erected on lot of your choice or in a beautiful 


information 


Write for full 


suburban estate development. 


TECHBUILT 
1620 Spruce St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
Phone: Kingsley 6-1968 
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Walter Baum 
Galleries 


[ 
| | 
| | 
| Exhibition of Paintings by | 
[ o | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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Victor Riu 
May I5 to June 30 


PAINTINGS CLEANED & RESTORED 
Studio Established 1904 


SELLERSVILLE BUCKS COUNTY 
Alpine 7-2223 
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LAUGHLIN FRAME Co. 
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CREATORS OF MODERN AND 
PERIOD PICTURE FRAMES 
Vu 


1928 RANSTEAD ST. PHILA. 3, PA. LOCUST 4-3835 
" » 5 "s 
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5 — on our 


wonderland 
of 
old-world 
toys, 

gifts, 

` decorations. 


“Bonnie Barn“ 


105 COULTER AVENUE, ARDMORE 
TEL: MI 2-5981 Hours 9:30-5:30 
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Charming is the 
word for these 


Wall Telephone—Authen- 
tic reproduction. Warm, 
richly textured pine. 
5½“ high x 7” wide x 
10" deep—$9.95 ppd. 


Flax Wheel—Early Amer- 
ican reproduction. Work- 
model, rubbed pine. 
1834” high x 16” wide 
81⁄2” deep—$9.95 ppd. 


TRIO HOUSE 


. O. Box 143 
Penndel, Pa. 
Free catalog on request 


Pa. residents please add 
35c sales tax 


“JEWELS,” “FASHION” 


“CHRISTMAS 
CUSTOMS” 


and many other lectures 
(Kodachrome and |émm 
movies) Fee $25. Brochure. 
Book for next season now: 


MARGUERITA PHILLIPS, A.B. (Vassar) 
125 W. Penn St., Phila. 44, Pa. Vi 8-1847 
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FINE ARTS | on 


Faculty members of Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
judge work entered for European travel scholarships. 


Art Scholarships to Europe 


BY EDWARD SHENTON 


Cresson Day! 

These are magic words at The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Each year, on a Tues- 
day in May, between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 4 or 5 p.m., twelve to 
fifteen art students receive a 
“Cresson” and begin to pack 
joyously for a summer of travel in 
Europe. No other art school in 
this country or in the world, 
offers such an opportunity to so 
many. 

The William Emlen Cresson 
Memorial Traveling Scholarships 
were made possible by a provision 
in the wills of Emlen Cresson and 
his wife, Priscilla P. Cresson, at 
the turn of the century. A fund 
in memory of their deceased son 
was created, the income to be used 
in sending students of merit to 
Europe. 

Philadelphia philanthropist Em- 
len Cresson knew that the ‘“Amer- 
ican dream” was not confined to 
the acquisition of money. There 
were young men and women work- 
ing in the studios of the Academy, 
and the vision they carried was 
“to paint on a ten league canvas, 
with brushes of comet’s hair.” 
The names of their heroes were 
not Babe Ruth and Red Grange, 
but Matisse and Winslow Homer, 
Picasso and Thomas Eakins. They 
should have the chance, Emlen 
Cresson decided, to see the great 
museums of the world and the in- 
comparable masterpieces painted 


and carved by the genius of all 
ages. What better gift could be 
made to these students than the 
opportunity to visit the Louvre, 
the Prado, the Uffizi, to stand be- 
neath the glory of Michaelangelo 
in the Sistine Chapel, to gaze at 
the Stations of the Cross, limned 
by Matisse upon the white walls 
of the Chapel of the Dominican 
Nuns at Vence. Or to sit on the 
terrasse of the Café du Dome or 
the Deux Magots with students 
from other countries, in the Paris 
of Manet, Degas, Monet, Cezanne, 
Rodin, the dead masters who have 
never died. 


The stipulations of the Cresson 
Scholarships are very simple. Any 
student who has completed three 
years of study at the Academy, 
fulfilling the few requirements as 
to work done, may compete. 

He, or she, is given a “wall.” 
This is a space some eight feet 
wide and twenty feet high in the 
exhibition galleries. Here may be 
hung as few or as many paintings 
desired. The sculpture is dis- 
played on stands in the rotunda 
and the larger canvasses of the 
mural painters in the same area. 

The faculty of the Academy de- 
cide by majority vote which stu- 
dents shall receive scholarships. 
The number of Cresson awards 
varies from year to year; between 
ten and fourteen. The winning 
students this year will receive 
$1,600. With the grant of a 
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“first” Cresson, the student must 
return to the Academy for an- 
other year of study, and the 
privilege of competing for a ‘‘sec- 
ond" Cresson. The amount of this 
is $1,200 but the student is not 
obligated to return to the school. 

In addition to the  Cresson 
Scholarships, two other awards, 
similar in intent, are given on 
Cresson Day; the Lewis S. Ware 
Memorial Scholarships and the J. 
Henry Schiedt Memorial Scholar- 
Ship, an outright gift of $1,200. 

The number of students compet- 
ing averages about thirty in any 
year. This means that one out of 
three will receive a scholarship. 
The total amount of money given 
in these awards is between $30,- 
000 and $35,000. 

To name only a few of the Cres- 
son winners over the years would 
include many of our most dis- 
tinguished painters and sculptors; 
Franklin Watkins, Walker Han- 
cock, Daniel Garber, Jo Mielziner, 
who turned his talent from paint- 
ing to the theatre, Abraham Ratt- 
ner, Henriette Wyeth, Walter 
Stuempfig—the list is a long and 
important compendium of Ameri- 
can artists. 

Nine winners of Cresson travel 
scholarships were named this 
month. The following students will 
receive $1700 each for winning 
paintings: Pierre Brownell, Nicho- 
las Bucciarelli, Jack Fishbein, Joan 
Hession, Marianne Keating and 
Ellen Powell, all of Philadelphia; 
Bernard Fierro, of Chester; and 
Edward Ruestow, Olmsted Air 
Force Base, Middletown, Pa. There 
were no travel awards made this 
year for sculpture. 

Three J. Henry Schiedt travel 
scholarships for $1,400 each, based 
on the same general requirements 
as the Cressons, but not limiting 
travel to Europe, were awarded at 
the same time. Cecelia L. Finberg, 
Philadelphia, and Herbert Laut- 
man, Brooklyn, received the awards 
for painting, while Sally Laird, 
New Jersey, received an award for 
sculpture. M 
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Gourmet Foods 


Specializing in delicacies for the epicure 
1633 LOCUST ST. © PHILA. 3, PA. 
PENNYPACKER 5-4286 
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COMFORT WITH COLOUR 


Reproduction chair pads Great-Gram in Marblehead 
might have tufted from her wool thread bag! 
Gay affairs you'll plant all over the house! 
FLORAL—on red, green, black or rose grounds. 
ROOSTER—Red, yellow, green, blue & 

white bird against black border. 


1.95 ea. (add 25¢ for postage) 


SCOTT, SHOWALTER & REBMANN 


he THREE COUNTRY BOYS 


FROM DELAWARE VALLEY'S C ENDO ers) iuo. (ea ew a 


MOST CHARMING HOME OF 
COLONIAL FURNITURE AND 
HOME TREASURES 


per d Sire Henle, and C agpetiig 
o afe. at Fook Hl 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America's most renowned manu- 
facturers. . Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
Allen, Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 


ST. ALBANS CIRCLE, NEWTOWN SQUARE, PA. 


BROWSING HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m. à — — 
Tuesdays and Saturdays W 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. J mum 


Telephone SKyline 7-5118 
U,S. ROUTE 1 LI LANGHORNE, PA. 
M MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


Watt Hunc CABINETS 
Suop  Doons—TABLES 
AND CABINETS 


in any size, for any room 


CREATIVE INTERIORS 


SUMMIT AVE. JENKINTOWN, PA. TU 4-0729 
(e : TU 4-3399 


———— — 
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SPODE BUTTER CHIPS then-INDIVIDUAL ASH TRAYS now 
A choice gift in twos or enough for a dinner party. Start a 
collection for you or a friend. Wonderful bridge prize. 
Illustrated Fleur-de-Lis Blue or Brown, Tower Blue or Pink. 

Available 
Fleur-de-Lis Blue Old Salem 
Fleur-de-Lis Brown Rosalie 
Camilla Pink or Blue Green Basket Rosebud Chintz 
Cowslip Lady Anne Tower Pink or Blue 
Fairy Dell Mayflower Wicker Lane 
Gift Wrapped Postpaid—$1.25 each 
Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. 
Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories. 
HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 148 Main St. Flemington, N. J. 


Buttercup 
Byron 


Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
. . . Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 
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DEVOTED TO PLEASING THE DISCRIMINATING 


SHOP WITH PLEASURE AND CONFIDENCE AT 


GENERATIONS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN A NEW SETTING 


FOR POOL-SIDE PLEASURE . . . 
Beverage Beakers 


Authentically Colonial in durable 
pewter, beautiful enough for proud 
display, sturdy enough for daily use. 
2 sizes—5 inches tall—$5.00 ppd. 

3 inches tall—$3.75 ppd. 


hHOADES 


Springfield Shopping Center 
777 West Sproul Road 
Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 


JEWELERS 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-561 1 


“Choose from Our Large Stock’ 


TRENTON S OLDEST & LARGEST 
STORE FOR MEN AND Boys 


The area’s largest & finest suit stock. 
Get ready for summer right now ! 


TROPICAL SUITS 
$39.95-$75.00 


Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 214 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
34 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 
some with stream. 

$22,900 & UP—YOUR BEST BUY 
See sample on Rt. 202 between 

Doylestown and Chalfont 

Open noon to 5 P.M. or call 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114. N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 


cut © Donnety t fon 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 
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my ace, pa riner 


continued from page 33 


couples fight more. But they play 
better in the long run.” 

Some experts charge married 
couples actually have an advantage. 
When you live with someone, they 
say, you get to know what that 
person is thinking. This sort of 
rapport almost amounts to cheat- 
ing in their opinion. 

Mrs. Peterson, one of the coun- 
try’s top players and teachers, said 
inequal ability handicaps married 
pairs. 

“T enjoy playing bridge with my 
husband, Henry, more than with 
any other partner. Yet, if the wo- 
man is better than the man it’s 
hard for him to derive the enjoy- 
ment he should.” 

John C. Kunkel, former Con- 
gressman from Harrisburg, is fre- 
quently paired with Mrs. Kunkel. 
She sounds a warning. 

“Husbands and wives who play 
as partners should make a pledge 
never to discuss hands. I know one 
couple who control their tempers 
by writing notes back and forth 
after each hand. The notes may be 
heated, but they're nice and quiet.“ 

Recently two Philadelphia LMs— 
David Warner and Robert Sitnek— 
were arguing the proper bidding of 
a hand at the Cavendish Club in 
the Drake Hotel. This plush mecca 
for Philadelphia bridge brains has 
a high-stake rubber bridge game 
or two in progress most any time. 
And there's always a kibitzer, sip- 
ping a highball who will join in 
the post mortems after a hand is 
played. During the play, the ki- 
bitzers must observe quietly, 
poker-faced. 
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Warner and Sitnek decided to 
take their debate to the sage, Sil- 
odor. Warner dialed and Mrs. Sil- 
odor answered. Calm as a kibitzer, 
Warner described the hand in 
question. 

“Well, Silodor,” he asked, “what 
do you bid on that?” 


GEORGE TANIER 


sideboard, designed by 

Hans Wegner, Part of our 
SCANDINAVIAN IMPORT 
GALLERY, showing simplicity 
of form and meticulous crafts- 


manship. . . . Teak, oak or oil- 
finished walnut, Matched grains, 


Sun 


72” in length j 


1821 CHESTNUT STREET . . . . . PHILA. 


See DUX MILS-DENMARK and 
LUNNING COLLECTIONS 


be 


Top-rated champion Sidney Silodor 
instructs class of housewives in 
finer points of tournament play. 


“Four spades,” replied Mrs. 
Silodor. 

Warner hung up. “What did I 
tell you, Silodor said four spades 
too.” 

Besides the Cavendish, where 
duplicate bridge is played one 
night a week, there are some hun- 
dred clubs in Philadelphia and its 
suburbs. Parent body of these 
clubs is the Philadelphia Whist 
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Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 
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Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7-0767 
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FOR HEATING & AIR- 
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Dealer 
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Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
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A County showplace steeped in tradition: 
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pletely modernized. 

Main residence consists of 13 rooms with 
eight bright and cheerful bedrooms; well planned 
living room, with huge stone fireplace and open 
beam ceiling; separate library with fireplace, 
walnut panelled walls and picture window over- 
looking rolling countryside; dining room with 
impressive Early American stone fireplace; 
cheerful sun parlor; warm breakfast room; 
modern and ample kitchen with all conveni- 
ences. Beautiful random width floors that add 
to the traditional charm. Two finished rooms 
in basement. 

All necessary farm buildings including bank 
barn, cattle barn, 20 x 85 utility building 
tool house, corn crib etc. 3 car stone and 
clapboard garage with 6 room apartment over- 
head. 

Property consists of 175 acres of Bucks 
County landscape, 35 acres of which are wood- 
land. 850 foot hardtop tree lined driveway. 
Located near Newtown, convenient and secluded. 
Truly an outstanding estate. 
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“Wait reducer” 


Here’s how to get speedier service 


on out-of-town calls! 


Call by Number! 


The shortest distance between two tele- THE BELL TELEPHONE 


phones is a call by number. COMPANY 


That way your operator doesn't have to OF PENNSYLVANIA 


your neighbors 
enlarging your world 
through service and science 


consult an out-of-town operator for a num- 
ber . . . and your call goes through in a 
twinkling. 


There's no trick to it, because we offer 
you a free “Blue Book of Telephone Num- 
bers" a handy booklet in which you can 
jot down the numbers you frequently call. 
Our Business Office has an ample supply. 
Ask for your copy today. 
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AMERICA’S NEW COMPACT 
ECONOMY CAR 
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EXPERT FLIGHT TRAINING 


From one of the finest airports on the Eastern Seaboard 
DELAWARE AVIATION CORPORATION conducts flight 
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structors and new fully equipped current model airplanes 
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NORTH PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT 
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Delaware Valley 
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KEENAN MOTORS 


3322 N. BROAD ST.. PHILA, 


I. M. JARRETT 
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Association, with a membership 
of approximately 2,000 founded 
back in 1925 before the American 
Contract Bridge League and even 
before Harold Vanderbilt invented 
contract bridge. 


Arthur Cooney of Narberth, 
business manager, has been run- 
ning the PWA and its tournaments 
for 15 years. Gruff, silver-haired 
Cooney and a board of directors 
plan eight tournaments a year, 
two of them in Atlantic City. Each 
year, a different charity benefits. 
Barnett Budin, a printer, is PWA 
president, recently succeeding Syl- 
vester Lowery, the contractor. 

Bridge can be a lucrative pur- 
suit for the more popular teachers. 
Goren, with his syndicated col- 
umn, best-selling books, bridge 
schools and point-count bidding 
guides, makes well over $100,000 
a year from the game. Experts 
like Silodor and Solomon get 
healthy fees from grooming talent 
in the country clubs. Many top- 
notch players are well paid to serve 
as partners for wealthy would-be 
LMs. Of course, is isn’t necessary 
to be rich to attain bridge-rank- 
ing, but it helps. An orderly mind, 
money and time on your hands are 
prime ingredients for a moderately 
successful tournament player. Yet 
no money can buy the bridge 
genius of a Goren or a Crawford, 
a Silodor or a Solomon, the Becker 
brothers, or pleasant Norman Kay 
of Merchantville, N. J., a Phila- 
delphia stock salesman. 


The latter is among the notable 
exceptions. Once the average ex- 
pert sits at the tournament table. 
he’s likely to grow horns and a tail. 
Sitting in the cocktail bar after 
the play has ended, he’s probably 
the nicest fellow in the room. 

As long as bridge is played, the 
husband-wife issue will probably 
be argued. Can they get along at 
the card table as well as at the 
dinner table? The truth is, there 
is no real answer. Perhaps veteran 
tournament director Albert M. 
Sobel, former husband of Helen 
Sobel, highest ranking of women 
players, has the key. 

“Im for husbands and wives 
playing bridge," he said. “But not 
together." 

And what does the leading 
player of all, Mr. Goren, do about 
it? Nothing. He's a bachelor. 
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MUSIC 


Poetry and 


Music 


BY PETER CHRISAFIDES 


In the winter of 1950-51, Vincent 
Persichetti wrote his song-cycle, 
Harmonium, opus 50, a setting of 
20 poems by Wallace Stevens. It 
was premiered the following win- 
ter by soprano Hilda Rainer, ac- 
companied by the composer, in New 
York at a League of Composers 
concert. 


This might easily have been the 
full total of factual information on 
Harmonium. Contemporary music 
somehow gets written, perhaps 
finds performance, and then drops 
into a more or less anticipated 
oblivion. Fortunately, this work 
had a different fate. 


Over the years, Harmonium be- 
came something for musicians to 
talk about. Scholarly articles on it 
appeared in music magazines; 
manuscript copies circulated among 
singers; it even turned up as teach- 
ing material. In a quiet way, Har- 
monium made devoted friends. The 
reason is simple enough: the work 
is unquestionably a masterpiece— 
Persichetti at his finest in what is 
by far the best song-cycle of its 
length by an American composer 
to words of a major American poet. 


It would be far easier to trap a 
unicorn or ensnare the moon in a 
fish net than to explain why Har- 
monium has waited so long for 
publication. However, it is in print 
now, and that’s all that matters. 
Elkan-Vogel Co. has just issued a 
handsome edition at $6 per copy, 
illustrated with a print by Bernard 
Kohn, who, incidentally, is one of 
the firm’s partners. 

Persichetti’s opus 50 stands as 
a tremendous accomplishment in 
many ways, not the least of which 
is its successful dealings with 
Steven’s poetry. Persichetti is 
widely read in poetry—one of the 
few known to us outside of the 
academic field who has read any 
Sir William Watson—and has a 
superlative ear for the value of 
word sound. Although this has been 
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Bank) 
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evidenced in the recently published 
songs after Emily Dickinson and 
his settings of various contempo- 
rary poets in his Hymns and Re- 
sponses, there is no precedent at 
hand in his output for the skill at 
handling words in Harmonium. 
The world of Wallace Stevens is 
not an “easy” or particularly sym- 
pathetic one. The poet indulges a 
small, almost superficially urbane 
outlook and expresses it through 


STARING TU mer 4-3737 language which for all its precision 
SAN Kea TELEPHONES $ TUrner 4-3738 is ambiguous. His diction is some- 
a 2A 4758 WA verly 7-1577 : s , 
DN Mrz times confusing, particularly be- 
ä : 23. 
PECIA cause of a fussy device of eliding 


m 
T RD ideas through word sounds. 
THE 
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FOR 
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TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
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Composer Vincent Persichetti. 


Stevens’ language also has a cer- 
tain musicality of its own, one 
which could easily jar the ear with 
the addition of anything but the 
right musical fabric. As an in- 
stance, take the first stanza of The 
Place of The Solitaires: 

“Let the place of the solitaires 

Be a place of perpetual un- 

dulation." 

The assonantal and alliterative 
variations within the two lines 
seem to make them unsuitable for 
song, being music enough in them- 
selves. One could be dogmatic on 
this point if Persichetti had not so 
effectively proved otherwise. 

A problem Persichetti had to re- 
solve in the composition of Har- 
monium was the poetry's meaning 
—a mnone-to-easy literary game. 
Harmonium, Stevens’ first pub- 
lished collection of verse, makes 
use of an intensely personal series 
of image-symbols; they can be 
found in each of the volume's 90 
or more poems. Persichetti's selec- 
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tion of 20 gives a fair cross-section 
of these recurrent “key” words— 
words such as “moon” or “wind” 
or “black.” His understanding of 
the poetry’s content is manifest in 
the sequence he has made. (An in- 
teresting side result of Persi- 
chetti’s order is the impression of 
an expressive narrative which has a 
beginning and a conclusion, though 
there is certainly no story strand 
to the arrangement.) 

These “key” words also give Per- 
sichetti his basis for musical or- 
ganization. There are melodic frag- 
ments—motifs—which move into 
new contexts from song to song, in 
a sense “explaining” those crucial 
words which they accompany. The 
motifs are not specifically apparent 
in a *Wagnerian" way, but woven 
into the texture of each song. The 
work could very easily be dubbed 
a set of variations on several sym- 
bolic thematic elements. 


The final song is among the most 
magnificent closes to a song-cycle 
anywhere in the literature. Taking 
20 printed pages (quite a length), 
it is a setting of Stevens’ Thirteen 
Ways of Looking at a Blackbird. 
The entire song is a fabric made 
of nearly everyone of the preced- 
ing songs, the material in most 
cases being only slightly trans- 
formed. There is nothing contrived 
about the effect. On the contrary, 
the song flows along with a spon- 
taneity which makes all of its ma- 
terial seem new. 


There is a great deal of winter 
to these songs—in their words, 
their music. They express the com- 
poser’s and poet’s abstract views 
and convictions. And they also ex- 
press all of life’s emotional in- 
tangibles, a direct statement of 
which is no more valuable than 
most maudlin rhetoric. Running 
the eye over Harmonium’s pages, 
the music and poetry conjure up 
those pictures Persichetti certainly 
saw from his studio on the third 
floor of his Wise Mill Road home: 
a winter’s moon, a tree, perhaps a 
blackbird, the wind blowing snow 
about the garden below. 

After intellectually establishing 
the value of a work of art, one 
question remains before the adjec- 
tive “great” can be applied to it— 
Is there a human pulse, a heart- 
beat? In Harmonium’s case, the 
answer is an unequivocal “yes.” M 
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Summertime on a rocky hillside at Cloud Hill Nursery. 


The Rare and the Beautiful 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


Boranists who search end- 
lessly the remote places of the 
world for the rare, the unusual 
and the beautiful can find right 
here in southeastern Pennsylvania 
a surprising number of rare and 
fascinating trees, shrubs and 
plants thriving in an environment 
far removed from their origin. 
The miniature miracle of jagged, 
out-thrust rocks framed and sub- 
dued by a textured carpet of AI- 
pine plants is one of the charms 
of Cloud Hill Nursery, where rock 
garden plants from the mountains 
of the world grow happily side by 
side with rough glacial boulders 
on a steep Pennsylvania hillside. 
Here the “primrose path" becomes 
literally a woodland trail ablaze 
with all varieties of the primrose 
family. There are Candelabra from 
Asia, tall plants that bloom in late 
spring and early summer; Capi- 
tatae, late blooming biennials from 
the Himalayas; Cortusoides, shade- 
lovers from Asia; Denticulatas; 
Farinosae; Fauriae; Nivalis; Sik- 
kimensis as well as the evergreen 
and easily grown Vernales. Pro- 
tected from the violence of winter 
storms and summer sun by native 
trees and shrubs, this tiny wood- 
land beauty spot is well worth a 
visit. The rock garden plants grow- 
ing at Cloud Hill combine unusual 
texture and form, and in many 
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species, delicate, colorful bloom. 
One wall-planting there combines 
some rare and interesting plants to 
tempt the collector including 
Androsace sempervivoides, Erig- 
eron compositus, Androsace sar- 
mentosa, Draba dedeana and Pen- 
stemon fruiticosus which from a 
close-up of inches become a weird 


and wonderful world of living 
beauty. 
The Meta Sequoia, identified 


from fossilized remains as an ex- 
tinct member of the redwood 
family which formerly flourished 
in this part of Pennsylvania, has 
been lost to mankind for at least a 
thousand years. About fifteen years 
ago, a natural forest of these mag- 
nificent conifers was discovered 
growing in the mountains of Man- 
churia. Less than one hundred 
seeds were brought into this coun- 
try from that northern Chinese 
forest. One of these original seeds 
found its way to the Robert Horn 
Nurseries just outside of Doyles- 
town, where it has grown into a 
tall, beautifully shaped tree with 
unusually textured bark and feath- 
ered branches. Besides being rapid 
growing and highly decorative, it is 
entirely pest-free and is much 
sought after by collectors. Robert 
Horn has successfully propagated 
a number of specimens from this 
original tree, which after so many 
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BEATRIX FARRAND 
FORSYTHIA 


See this sensational new Forsythia 
with flowers almost 2” across! One 
free to every customer mentioning 
this ad at Oaklyn Nurseries. 
Here you will get the finest in 
complete landscaping service for 
any size job. 


FINLAND-TRUMBAUERSVILLE RD. 
GREEN LANE, PA. KE 6-4166 


NURSERIES-3 
WELL DRILLING 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modern 
equipment in one day. 
SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 


TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Grow Christmas 


Prees 


We furnish the best varieties and 


plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand— Your only 
cost. Plan your spring planting of 


Christmas trees now. 


Phone or write 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


Rare and Unusual 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Meta sequoia- can be found at the 


tomeria a» wee HORN 
NURSERY 


leas (many varie- 
ties and colors). 
Fillmore 8-4879 


Roses and Speci- 
men evergreens. 


West St., R. D. 1, Doylestown, Penna. 
„„ AA u A Lr 


IRIS 


Come see over 400 of the best 
and newest varieties in bloom 


May 22 to June 8th 


Our Free 36-page catalog (with Map) 
will be mailed to you promptly on 
request. 


CHERRY HILL 
IRIS GARDENS 
ROUTE 212, PLEASANT VALLEY, 
BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
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centuries has returned to its native 
habitat. 


From the Arnold Arboretum in 
Boston which has been responsible 
for so many new horticultural de- 
velopments comes a new variety of 
Forsythia, Beatrix Farrand, which 
in full bloom will set the garden 
afire with a blaze of gold. The 
deep yellow blooms are enormous 
in size (up to 2½ inches across) 
and produced profusely. Drive 
down the back country roads above 
Quakertown at the height of the 
Forsythia season to the beautiful 
Oaklyn Nurseries and wander in 
the early spring sunshine through 
borders and fields of this magnifi- 
cent shrub. It's like walking 
through a snow storm of gold. Ex- 
tremely hardy, compact in shape, 
it is a new and beautiful addition 
to the gardener’s list. 


Walter A. Smith 
Riegelsville 
RI 9-2151 


|. G. Rosenberger 
Rt. 13, Silverdale 
AL 7-2712 


c. A. Magill & Sons 
New Hope 

vo 2-2061 vo 2-2515 
Newtown WO 8-3030 


; Frank Largent 
; Furlong 
PY 4-5476 


A. J. Lempa 
Holland 
ELmwood 7-6439 


Southampton Hardware 
463 2nd St. Pike 
Southampton 

EL 7-1008 


Garden Tractor... Riding Mo-W-er 


Edgar E. Stem, 521 W. 


... Snow Plow... * 


A YEAR ’ROUND WORK HORSE Baa 


Lawn Mower Shop 
Rear 808 W. 
Second St. 


When the onset of winter turns 
the landscapes’ Joseph’s coat into: 


Lansdale UL 5-5627 
Wheel-Horse... a multi-gear-pack of proven dull greys and browns, the winter- 
efficiency with transmission, č hainli : : 3 
the only yard tractor . synchronized differential NUS nU. "Cellegeville persistent berries of Idesia poly- 
with and super power reduction HUxley 9-7388 carpa will brighten your lawn and 


gears in one compact, oil- 

sealed unit. Apex Mower Center 
Lincoln HWY., Frazier 
P.O. Box 174, Paoli 
Niagara 4-2098 


garden with brilliant bursts of fire. 
This tall-growing shade tree (up 
to forty feet) from the Orient, is 
hardy as far north as Pennsylvania 
and although still very rare, has 
much to offer as an ornamental. It 
is deciduous, with interesting light 
gray bark and large leaves similar 
to a Catalpa, which diminish slight- 
ly in size as the tree grows older. 
When in bloom it is a mass of 
briliant white flowers with red- 
stemmed lustrous foliage. The 
fruits are borne in panicles of 
fiery red berries through the win- 
ter. It should be planted in pairs 
in moderate or normal soil in a 
well-drained location. It is fast 
growing and easy to care for. 
Specimens can be found at the F. 
D. Moore & Sons Nursery, Penn 
Valley, Narbeth. There is also a 
magnificent Idesia, now about 
twenty-five years old, at the Barnes 
Arboretum in Merion. 


“Uni-Drive’ 


Hook up to 22 optional attachments meluding popular 5) 2 ras 
32” rotary mower, 3-gang reel mower with 5 foot cutting Spring (elev eas 
swath, dump trailer, snow plow and all garden tools. 

Geared like an auto, Wheel-Horse shifts into three rann farm machinery 
speeds forward and reverse. At 6 mph, you discover its aurea dure 

big tractor "look" is more than skin deep. Tremendous 

gear reduction produces pull power to spare. Tractors) Geared 
type rear tires plus weight of its husky steel body assure cet aol 


top Wheel-Horse traction on hills and terraces. . 
114 E. Market St. 
West Chester 

Owen 6-2990 


‘ 


Fun-Test Wheel-Horse today! 

Scattolini Motors 
Visit one of the authorized Deu sm v 
Wheel-Horse dealers listed at right. co Md 


i dcmum Eg e ee Ur ccc CETTE M 


MODEL 16 DOUBLE ACTION 


5% LBS. 


STREAMLINED 
“LITTLE WONDER" 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 


Another little known tree, also 
from the Moore Nurseries, is the 
Hovenia or Japanese Raisin Tree 
from China, so-called because its 
clusters of small greenish yellow 
flowers develop into fleshy reddish 
stems bearing clusters of small 
berries that look like raisins. It is 
deciduous and, depending on cli- 
mate and conditions, wil grow 
from thirty to forty feet in height. 


"Best in the field’, say Testing Laboratories. Well-balanced, 
rugged construction, precision gears, guarantees ears of 
satisfactory service. Two beveled edge cutting blades assure 
efficient operation and maneuverability. Also 30" model for 
parks, estates, etc. 


“LITTLE WONDER” “LITTLE WONDER" 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT EDGER 'n TRIMMER 


—— —— ü — 
You'll never be without power in emergencies with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Carry 
it in your car to summer home or camp (only 85 
Ibs.) or use for auxiliary power at distant point 
on farm er estate. 1250 Watts, [15 volts AC, 60 
cycles, 234 HP Briggs & Stratton Engine w/ 
voltage regulater and automatic cutout. 


At your Dealer’s or Inquire Dept. #168 


\CLITTLE WONDER, INC. »x,:,55 SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
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However, authorities differ, some 
classing it as a low-growing tree 
of not more than thirty feet while 
others place it in the forty to fifty 
foot class. It is hardy where win- 
ters are not severe with a spread- 
ing shape similar to an elm. Its 
handsome bark which runs in long 
thin strips turns shiny in the 
winter. 

The rare Corylus avellana con- 
torta, “Harry Lauder’s Walking 
Stick,” is a shrub with fantasti- 
cally twisted and  cork-screwed 
branches, ideal for patio or terrace 
where it can be seen and enjoyed. 
It is slow growing, does well in 
either sun or shade and makes a 
fascinating conversation piece for 
outdoor living rooms and gardens. 
Albrecht’s Nurseries, Narbeth, 
class this as a small tree (about 
seven feet) and have a limited 
Stock on hand. Its contorted 
branches do resemble the walking 
stick so closely identified with the 
famous comedian. 

Another bright spot of winter 
beauty is the new Cornus Coral 
Beauty. A low growing shrub (four 
to five feet), of compact growth, 
its branches take on a lovely sal- 
mon pink coloring in the fall which 
lasts all through the winter. De- 
ciduous, it thrives in almost any 
soil and most temperate climates. 
This colorful shrub introduced by 
Wayside Gardens is an effective 
addition to almost any landscape 
planting. B 

MAY GARDEN CLUB NOTES 


23—Annual Plant Mart Four Lanes End 
Garden Club. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.—Lang- 
horne Community House Grounds (Maple 
Ave. & Bellevue). Chr. Mrs. Mason 
Conway. 

29—Annual Flower Show of the Four Lanes 
End Garden Club at the St. James Parish 
House, Bellevue Ave., Langhorne. 


JUNE GARDEN CLUB NOTES 

2—Drexelbrook Garden Club. 8:15 p.m.— 
Election and Installation of Officers. 
Speaker—Mr. Richard Mott.  Topic— 
“Drexelbrook Gardens.” 

8—Doylestown Nature Club. 2:00 p.m. Par- 
ish Room of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. 
"Society Hill and Its Gardens," by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Townshend Trump. 

3—(Rain date June 5) Martha Washington 
Garden Club, Yardley, Pa. Field Trip to 
the Pine Barrens of New Jersey by car. 
Leave St. Ignatius parking lot 8:30 a.m. 
Reservations by June 1—Mrs. F. G. 
Mendrey. 

11-12-13—National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society in Philadelphia at the 
Sheraton Hotel. 

15—Roslyn Garden Club, West Chester, Pa. 
Regular monthly meeting at the home of 
Mrs. E. L. Wittbecker. “Corsages.” 

17—(Rain date June 19) Martha Washington 
Garden Club, Yardley, Pa. Covered Dish 
Luncheon, 11:30 a.m. at the home of 
Mrs. Fred Russell. Speaker—Mr. Stanley 
Keris, Landscape Architect. 
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Mark 26 Rotary Unit illustrated 


WATCH THE CROWDS GATHER 


You'll be the envy of the neighborhood when you drive the 
Porter-Cable Yard Master across your land. With its sleek 
automotive styling, it's the world’s most beautiful... and 


practical. 


. lawn rider. Efficiently, effortlessly . 


. the Yard Master 


performs a dozen operations to make your rounds the 
neighborhood showplace. All year long, you'll use it for mowing, rolling, 
grading, mulching, sweeping, snowplowing. And, of course, 
the Porter-Cable name gives assurance of distinction—in design, 
engineering, and reputation—that says only the best will do 
for your home. We urge you to compare the Yard Master with any other 
rider. You will instantly recognize how different and superior it is. 


G. Rosenberger 
Si Iverdale 
Alpine 7-2712 


dunes Co 

10 „Westend Bivd. 
Quakert 
KEystone 6-4708 


55 Pann Lawn Mower Shop 
ain St. &3 1 ale 
pied 5-39: 


Alvin G. McClellan 

Rt. No. 309, Sprinohouse 

Mitchell 6-0129 

A Lawn Mower Shop 
Master St., Pottstown 

Faculty 3-5364 

Factory Grinding Service 

Rt. 13 a St! ve. 

Bristol—STiliwell 8-9433 

Frank Largen 

Farne le 4-5476 


MORE Mower Service 
3, Norristown 
Broadway 9-2950 


Fenn Square Lawn Mower 


Eme Pk. 
Norristown 
BRoadway 5-9023 


Swenson's Garage 
7th & Church Sts. 
Royersford—Ph. 580 


1 Lumber Co. 
No. 52, Mendenhall 
Niagara 4-2098 


Coine’s Garage 

Bank and Price Streets 
Phoenixville 
WEllington 3-4715 


Horace 15 Quann Hardware 
103 King R 
Maivern—Ph. 1937 


Jones Mower & Raum: Co. 
2418 Grassi. yn 
Havertown—! Aitos” 6.2382 


The Hardware Center 8. Ye "ele ^ Sons 


HI E. Mark 
Paoli nonc center West Chester oWen 6-2990 


Apex eee Co. 
Lincoln High 
Frazer--Malvern" Y 2098 


Niemeyer's Service Center 
Newtown Street Rd. 
Newtown Square 

Elgin 6-2673 


Rodney's Marke 
Exton—FOxeroft * 3.7149 


Frank McCall's & Sons 
Sin anu au son Sts. 
O0 Convent Road ester—Ph. 3-9248 


Shester dp Corner) People's Tire ax DE 
GLobe 9-2 2 Mina et 8 
ow. a 
ohn Waldner Lumber Co. adia i 0205 
st. Conestoga Hardware 


8855 LA 
Phil 37 Conestoaa Rd. & M Ave. 
Jefferson 3. 1000 W-yne—-MUrray 8-1 


Devon ER Mower Shop 
Berkley 
Delon M 8-3472 


Robert M. White 
ES 1 Ave. 


Maw! 
Are UE 8. 6625 
m ne Fisher 


Rose Area Created by Kraeger 


ROBERT H. KRAEGER CO., INC. 
The Planning And Work Done By One Organization 


602 Harper Avenue, Jenkintown, Pa. 


LANDSCAPE 
DESIGNING 


This professional horticultural service, 
established in 1929, can supply you the 
finest in formal and informal pools, 
flagstone terraces, walks and steps, 
roses and rose gardens, outdoor living 
rooms, formal and informal gardens, 
foundation plantings, fences and gates. 


Phone TUrner 4-4295 
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TEE OFF Sour sse RANGE 


Yow!ll get a thrill from improving your skill 


COME OUT TODAY... 
Open daily: 2 to 11 P.M. 
Directions: Old Rt. 309 
5 miles S. of Quakertown. 
14 mile N. of Perkasie on 
Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. 


Henry K. Mohr, 


| F Proprietor 
Pennridge Golf Driving Range 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. Perkasie R.D. 1, Pa. 


Year Found. TROUT 
FISHING 


Fishing hours 
7 A.M.—7 P.M. 
Fishing rate daily 
$1.00 per rod, plus 
cost of trout. 
Special weekend 
B) rate $2.75 for 5 
trout creel. Limit— 
I0" to 16”. Modern 
rest rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 

N.W. of Doylestown, 50 miles 
from Philadelphia. "Folder on Request." 


Entertainment Chairmen 


Group Luncheons 
During June and July 


New facilities for parties 
10 to 250 persons 


RESERVATIONS 
now being accepted 


in 


New 
$3,500,000 Clubhouse 


Air-conditioned dining areas, escalators, 
acoustical ceilings, closed circuit TV 


Write to: 
Delaware Park Admissions Dept. 
P.O. Box 268, Wilmington 99, Del. 
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DELAWARE PARK’S 


MAY 29 —JULY 25 


Ch. Majara Menelek, Afghan owned by Mrs. Marjorie 
Lathrop, Chester Springs, sips a pre-dinner drink. 


How to Spoil Your Dog 


BY LOUISE McMAHON 


In the last dozen years, at least a 
hundred volumes and five times as 
many magazine articles have ap- 
peared offering advice on the sub- 
ject of “dog training.” What they 
mean is “how to brainwash your 
dog." However, they haven't pre- 
sented one definitive item on the 
science of “how to spoil your dog." 
We seek to remedy this vacuum. 

Since homo sapiens is bigger, 
smarter and stronger than canis 
domesticus, dog training is com- 
paratively simple. It takes an artist 
and humanitarian, however, to con- 
vert a mere dog into a sophisti- 
cated traveling companion that one 
may take into the nooks, crannies 
and salons which man frequents 
during his lifetime. 

Dog spoiling is not easy and 
there are many folks who have no 
aptitude for it at all. Then, too, 
there is à small minority of dogs 
with no minds-of-their-own and 
who crave to be dominated. Some- 
how, we've never encountered this 
type. 

First off, there are multiple rea- 
sons why one should let Fido oc- 
cupy the driver's seat. Unplagued 
by mores and what his friends will 
say of him, the dog thinks more 
clearly, in his limited way, and cer- 
tainly more basically than his 
master. 

When a dog requests a midnight 


prowl, there are no neuroses in- 
volved. He simply wants to prowl 
and the best recourse is to go with 
him. He's not acting on instinct, as 
some would have you think. With 
luck, he may steer you past the 
local pub. 

Dog walking is a great joy, par- 
ticularly if the dog is powerful 
enough to provide the forward 
thrust. With a big strong, out- 
going canine in the front, one's 
own feet fairly fly and the sensa- 
tion is much like riding in a rum- 
ble seat. It makes one feel like an 
athlete and the experience is ex- 
hilarating for both man and beast. 
This is not for the faint-hearted, 
and it irks the souls of dog- 
trainers. 

To properly spoil one's dog, the 
master should begin early. Since 
Fido is to accompany you through 
the next ten years, he must be 
taught the logic of plumbing. 
Aside from this, his upbringing 
should be free of restraining and 
frustrating influences. If a puppy 
is bright, he’ll astonish you with 
his inventiveness, especially if his 
efforts are augmented by those of 
some human small fry. 

Dogs, like people, take naturally 
to parties. They’re spirited, attrac- 
tive assets to any house-warming. 
A party without a couple of golden 
retrievers circulating about, mak- 
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ing small talk (mooching), helping 
themselves to peanuts and pretzels 
just isn’t much of a party. With a 
little encouragement, they’ll even 
lap-sit and pretend they’re ready 
to leave home. We don’t frown on 
this. We think it’s about as hos- 
pitable as dog or man can get. 


Owners of dogs with docked 
tails—Doberman pinschers, Eng- 
lish springer spaniels—are spared 
"tail training." There is grace, 
however, to a wagging tail and 
watching its manipulations about 
the bric-a-brac adds zest to daily 
living! 

Then there is the owner who 
forbids dogs on the furniture. To 
him too, we recommend papier 
maché creations. There is abso- 
lutely no more elegant decoration 
to an expensively finished divan 
than an Afghan hound languishing 
across its imported fabric. Anyone 
who can't understand this has no 
sense of luxury. And we forsake 
the unfeeling fellow, all by himself 
on his couch. 

Many unreasonable folks have 
no tolerance for the chewing of 
family heirlooms by the family 
mascot. This is certainly a narrow 
view. Every human generation 
takes its toll of precious memora- 
bilia. After all, of what account is 
the most valuable antique? It will 
never wash your face, ask for an 
early morning walk, nor will it 
warm your feet during a winter 
afternoon nap. 


One must, however, oversee Fi- 
do’s drinking habits. Since dogs 
can’t reach the top shelf, canine al- 
coholics have not become a na- 
tional menace, but we've known a 
few dogs, intimate friends, who 
don't know when to flag them- 
selves. Watch the dog who's over- 
imbibed. We don't suggest total 
temperance, but do recommend 
that you gauge your dog's capacity. 
Every man and dog has his quota, 
whether he recognizes it or not. 
Watch him, especially at party 
time, when generous friends are 
inclined to ply him with spirits. 

Finally we'd like to point out 
that dog has accompanied man all 
the way up the ladder of civiliza- 
tion. After shivering beside us at 
all those prehistoric campfires, he 
must not be relegated to the fur- 
nace room when company comes. 
He likes martinis too. M 
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Next time get ALPO . . . Beef, Horsemeat, Lamb, Chicken (fine) 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat . . . chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat... in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 
Chihuahua puppies, AKC and inoculated. 
Colingo stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. J. 
EXport 7-0443-R. 


PAPILLON 
Papillons (Toy Butterfly Dogs), registered pup- 
pies; show type young males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinqueny Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call ELmwood 7-551 
for appointment. 


POODLES 
Poodles, Spring Puppies, creme, silver, blacks. 
Quality breeding. Deer Lodge, 4 miles North 
of Newtown on Route 413. Phone Worth 
8-3928. 


PUG DOGS 
Black Pug puppies. Best English bloodlines. 
Vaccinated, Registered. Dr. Nancy W. Riser, 
46 Kent Rd., Upper Darby, Pa. FLanders 
2-4858. 


SCHNAUZERS (MINIATURES) 


Private breeder offers stylish home-raised 
youngsters. Shown by appointment. Mrs, W. F. 
Ackerman, Rik-Rak, 10 Catalpa Road, Morris- 
town, N. J. JEfferson 8-8053. 


WEIMARANER 
Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. MItchell 6-3138. 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service. Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam W. Wimer III, 
Pool Forge Farms, Churchtown, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. Phone Terre-Hill, Pa., HIllcrest 5-3606. 


SWEETBRIER 
weie KENNELS 


and Stud Service 
Expert DACHSHUNDS 
Poodle Grooming POODLES 


THERESA $. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


From 


HONEY HOLLOW — — 


the finest Great Danes 
in the country 
CH. HONEY HOLLOW  STORMI  RUDIO 
best GREAT DANE & best Working dog 
Westminster '59 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 


CHALFONT, PA. SIUS county) 
ephone: Van 
Personal direction of: Lina RAMS Gilmore 


MACKENSEN 1 
KENNELS 


invited 
country boarding, bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. | HYatt 3-2751 | Yardley, Pa. 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 
Gourmet Specialties 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 
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B uster Crabb e HALF THE PLEASURE 
IS IN THE PRICE TAG! 
UNITIZED SWIMMING POOLS 


Who says you have to be rich to 
own a swimming pool? 

Now, thanks to Unitization 
Cascade's mass production approach 
to pool building, a pool can be in 
your back yard for hundreds of 
dollars less than the cost of a new 
car . . . and as much as $1,500 
less than any other pool of com- 
parable size and quality. 
Unitization, to put it simply, is a 
process that permits major parts of 
your Buster Crabbe Pool to be built 
at the factory instead of at your 
home site. The result? You save up 


to 40% on installation and labor THIS IS THE POOL YOU CAN AFFORD 


costs, and you get a bigger, better, 


safer and stronger pool! ONLY $ 
Before you buy any pool . .. investi- 16 x 32 x 7 ft. deep! 
gate all the advantages of Buster Price includes installation! 


Crabbe Unitized Models. Phone for Buster Crabbe Unitized Pools are also available in these sizes: 
16x48’, 24x40’, 32x32’ (L-shaped). Buster Crabbe Pools 


free literature! product mu Cascade Pools, one of the nation's oldest and 5 
manufacturers. 
CALL YOUR NEAREST BUSTER CRABBE DEALER 
The Bean Co. Buster Crabbe Pools Crestline Pools 
Fairhill Road 32 Inkberry Road 118 W. King St. 
R. D. Hatfield, Pa. Levittown, Pa. Malvern, Pa. 
PArkway 3-4204 Windsor 5-9479 Nlagara 4-5413 


: you'll love your 
: Jf ries FILTERMASTER 
bis too 5e 


for the cleanest water, 

at the lowest cost, with the 
least effort—you need a 
Hopkins filter on your pool. 
Features first glass-lined 
filter tank. Write for details. 


$900000000000000000000000000900000090000009000000000000090 


FREE CATALOG F 


Name ee MM e e ree 
HOPKINS EQUIPMENT CO. 


HATFIELD, PENNA, Address < —— N a 
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SATISFACTION 
N GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 


ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


FOR YOUR GARDEN S 
@ Illuminated Water Fountains SV 
C 


€ Unusual Garden Lighting 


For your nearest dealer write or phone 
factory representative: 


C. F. (Pete) Bond 
P. O. Box 395 Flourtown, Pa. 
CHestnut Hill 7-6104 


SWIMMING 
sue Poo] 


Equipment—Chemicals We deliver 
Ramuc Enamel—Exalgae anywhere 


W. W. Adcock, Phone Wilson 7-0738 


2813 Philmont Ave., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Add to the enjoyment 
of your home... 

with a Central-Penn 
HOME 

IMPROVEMENT LOAN. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 
Bucks County « Montgomery County 


Member f. D. l. C Member Federal Reserve System 
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SPORTS 


Surf casting offers all the sport any fisherman could ask for. 


All Outdoors 


BY ROBERT McCORMICK 


‘THERE is no doubt but that 
1959 wil go down in angling 
annals as “The Year of the Big Ex- 
periments" both in the surf and 
in your favorite trout stream. At 
no time within memory have there 
been so many new ideas to report 
or new places to fish. 

Best news for trout fishermen 
is, of course, the studied efforts 
being made by conservation 
people to reclaim the sport in the 
face of both dwindling supplies 
of native trout as well as the 
streams in which they live. In this 
vein, Pennsylvania's Fish Com- 
mission is turning its attention 
to the apparently incompatible 
problems of providing both sport 
for sport's sake and trophy trout 
worth keeping. 

The most important  stride 
along the road to solving these 
twin problems in Pennsylvania 
came last year when the Fish 
Commission set aside the left 
branch of Young Woman's Creek, 
near Renovo in Clinton County, 
not only for fly-fishing but as 
waters to which any trout caught 
must be returned unharmed. A 
legalistic system of fines and fees 
amounting to $30 for each fish 
killed kept the experiment opera- 
tive and resulted, for those who 
tried it, in some thrilling sport. 
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The idea behind the left branch 
experiment is simple, but effec- 
tive. Harried fishery  biologists 
long have known that production 
of hatchery trout for put-and- 
take stocking is not only expen- 
sive, but results in poor fishing. 
Also, the only way to truly good 
trouting is to let the trout repro- 
duce naturally and grow up wild 
in the streams of their own 
choice. And, furthermore, the 
only way to do that is to keep the 
fishermen from killing the fish, at 
least until some of them grow 
so big they simply must be killed. 

The killing of trophy trout, is, 
of course, the ultimate objective 
along the left branch. Though the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
people won’t say when, it’s no 
secret that they hope at least the 
keeping of trophy trout can be 
permitted in the near future. Not 
only would this be possible in far- 
off Clinton County, but on any 
other to which the fishing for fun 
idea may someday spread. 

Obviously, the key to the future 
is angler acceptance. On the basis 
of its first year of operation, the 
fishing for fun idea seems to be 
here to stay. Many local anglers 
have made the 200-mile drive 
from the Penn Country for a day 
or two of the sport for sport’s 


For Professional 


LANDSCAPING 
—Call Dietrick 


We offer a complete outdoor 
service—design, grading, walls, 
terraces, walks, plantings, fences 
and lighting. Why not check 
our impressive list of satisfied 
clients and get free estimate? 


RICHARD W. DIETRICK 
Landscape Contractors & Engineers 
CAMERON ROAD—HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA. 
Phone ELMwood 7-2866 
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SWIMMING POOLS 
REPAIRED 
Engineered lining methods will 
condition your pool for life- 
time use. Over 400 successful 


installations. Work bonded and 
guaranteed. 


EASTERN GUNITE CO. 


Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. MOhawk 4-5590 


Nights and Weekends: 
Globe 9-1555 LOwell 6-6877 


SAVE WII 


mi 


PAINTS 


NEWTOWN, PENNA. 
NEW BRITAIN, PENNA. 
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because the POOL IS YOURS! 


... And it’s actually easier to own 
than a low-priced car! If you have 
as little as 20 ft. x 35 ft. of space 
in your back yard, you can enjoy 
a lifetime of family fun in your 
own private John Wanamaker 
swimming pool! Write, phone for 
complete information. 


Mh 


RESIDENTIAL 


SWIMMING POOLS 


RI 6-1000, ext. 511 5th Floor, Phila. Store 


you turn on your 


Gold Seal Electric Supply Co. 
41 North 7th St. 
WAlnut 5-0595 


West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St. 
GRanite 4-9200 


lighting for casual outdoor living 


entrance-way light . . . make sure your visitors’ 
first impression is all you'd like. 


Lighting for your every need at these showrooms 


Friedman Supply Co. 
5015 Frankford Ave. 
Ploneer 4-0800 


Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 
1627 Sansom St. 
Rittenhouse 6-2471 


sake. At least three of the state's 
nearly 250 licensed fee fishing 
areas—Kriss Pines near Leigh- 
ton, Heathercroft near Kittanning 
and the Waters Game Farm and 
Trout Fishing Club near Smith- 
ville in Lancaster County—also 
have set aside special areas, 
where, for a fee, trout can be 
caught but not kept, up to two 
feet in length. They get a big play 
too, even among anglers who later 
stop and pay an additional $1.40 
or $1.50 a pound to catch a couple 
for the pan. 


States New Fishing Maps 


But while concentrating on de- 
velopment of trout fishing for the 
future along the left branch, the 
state's Fish Commission hasn't 
forgotten those who must find 
most fishing closer to home. As a 
matter of fact, probably the 
greatest service to anglers ever 
conceived by any state conserva- 
tion agency in the country in the 
Commission's program of publish- 
ing county-by-county maps of 
what it calls Water-Highways but 
what actually are excellent 
guides to all fishable waters of 
the state as well as roads lead- 
ing in to them. 


Eventually scheduled to em- 
brace all counties of the state, 
either on single maps or in geo- 
graphical combinations, the first 
batch to come from the printer 
covers fourteen, some of them in 
the best trout fishing areas in 
the state. Scaled accurately at 
two miles to the inch, all are 
keyed with symbols showing 
swamp areas, state and national 
forests, state game lands, areas 
leased by the Fish Commission 
for public fishing, public access 
sites, fish hatcheries and water 
supply reservoirs. In addition, 
unnamed waters shown on each 
are not considered fishable for a 
variety of reasons, including 
those lakes and ponds owned by 
private clubs and thus closed to 
the general public. 

As of now, fourteen maps are 
ready for distribution, three 
covering the counties of Cameron 
and Elk, Carbon and Monroe, and 
Lehigh and Northampton. Singles 
available now are of Bedford, 
Clinton, Crawford, Erie, Lan- 
caster, Lycoming, Pike, Somerset, 
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Wayne, Westmoreland and York 
Counties. While September is the 
target date set for completion of 
the entire series, the maps may 
be obtained by sending a check 
or money-order to the Fish Com- 
mission’s southeastern regional 
office, P.O. Box 145, Hellam, Pa. 
The cost: 35 cents for singles, 50 
cents for doubles. 


Island Beach Bathers 


Dedicated surf fishermen are 
greeting with mixed emotions the 
decision of New Jersey State 
Conservation and Economic De- 
velopment Department to open 
Island Beach, the state's last 
great 10-mile stretch of virgin 
seashore, to public bathing this 
summer. Formerly known as the 
Phipps Estate, this spindly 
stretch of sand between the At- 
lantic Ocean and Barnegat Bay 
was acquired by the state in 1953 
and has since become a semi- 
private haven for bird-watchers, 
botanists and surf fishermen to 
which access, up to now, could be 
had only upon purchase of a sea- 
son pass at $20 each. 


This year, however, a section 
of the 2,200 acres across some 
three miles downbeach from the 
entrance gate at Seaside Park has 
been set aside for the bathers— 
at $1 per carload. Beyond the 
bathing beach, a second gate will 
be manned for those willing to 
pay an additional 50¢ for access 
to another seven-mile stretch. 
"We assume," says Salvatore A. 
Bontempo, department head, “that 
this additional charge will elim- 
inate a great part of the demand 
to pass a second gate and that 
this area will be used primarily 
by fishermen and those who want 
more solitude." 

Perhaps this is so, but it ap- 
pears that one of the last seaside 
bird sanctuaries, wildlife areas 
and surf fishing paradises avail- 
able to residents of the Penn 
Country, is now on the way out. 
About the only redeeming factor 
for surf fishermen is the fact that 
few, if any, bathers will brave 
the elements during the best fish- 
ing months of early spring and 
late fall. But that still doesn't 
eliminate the danger to wildlife 
posed by  bathers wandering 
among the dunes. M 
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FOR 1959, A BRILLIANT 


\ NEW SERIES OF RESIDENTIAL 7 


pam 


Call or Write for All The Exciting Details Now! 


SYLVAN POOLS/DOYLESTOWN/PA. 


Doylestown: Fillmore 8-2686/Phila.: WAverly 7.5250 
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At last! Quality pools in 
every price range . . . built of 
solid steel-reinforced concrete 
and unconditionally guaranteed 
by the largest single pool 
construction firm east of 


California—SYLVAN POOLS! 


— UN 
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VIKING-PADDOCK POOLS... 


standard of excellence in 

STYLE, SAFETY and DURABILITY 
Handsomely-finished Viking-Paddock pools are custom-designed to com- 
plement your landscape—to add new beauty, utility and value to your 
home. All pools are built of the finest construction materials available, so 
that they withstand the ravages of winter, and minimize springtime main- 
tenance chores. All equipment is of safe and sanitary Paddock of California 
design; all installations are made by VIKING, the leading builder of recrea- 
tional facilities in this area for over 25 years. 

For full information, and a helpful pool planning kit, call or write: 


VIKING-PADDOCK POOLS, 


Te 
Pennsylvania = 
. 


Swedeland Road, Bridgeport*, 
"SUBURB OF PHILADELPHIA 


Phone: (Norristown, Pa.) BRoadway 9-0750 


IN THE 
RECREATION 
FIELD 
SINCE 1932 


INC. 
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BEAUTY SALON 


Beauty neath the summer sun 


“Right for gou” 


permanents 
and 
hair styling by 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 
146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 


PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONVALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 


surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed. 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V. E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A Home for Aged, Chronic & Convalescent Guests. 


State License R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 
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TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


CAMERA, Voightlander Prominent f:2 35 mm. with 
case. Proximeter and Filter in good condition. 
Will swap for 15 foot aluminum canoe. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


KRAFT SUN LAMP, mercury, 20” high, all chro- 
mium, in leather carrying-case, used few times. 
Will trade for silver nut shell, vegetable dishes. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 532 


HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Win- 
throp desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro 
chairs, Lane cedar chest. Want Early American 
style cherry living room pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 533 


ee ⁊ . ee cenar Nee e su 
WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 


furniture. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 534 


OLD BOOKS, such as a leather bound English 
and Latin grammar dated 1738 (London). Will 
trade for what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 535 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded for good porch, rocker and antique 
colored glass or antique pictures or what have 


you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 

fable for cranberry glass or small antique 

pitchers or lustre wear or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


WILL CONTRIBUTE piano performance to good 


amateur violin, cello, chamber group, etc. Make 


merry music with Mozart. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 53l 


2 — . 
LADIES SUITS, dresses, size 18, practically new, 
will trade for antique glass cruets or compotes. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


STAMP COLLECTION, many good U.S. items, 

will trade for brown and white Staffordshire 

bowls, platters or what have wou? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 523 


WILL TRADE Westclox, Telechron electric clocks, 
Manning Bowman electric iron, all in good work- 
ing order, for a small, antique marble-topped 


table. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 


COMPLETE SET paperbacks, classic fiction, com- 
piled over the last fen years. Will trade 
for an autographed first edition 19th century 


novel. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 542 


ee ee et 
WILLING TO TRADE a William Ward Beecher 
still-life strike-off for another oil painting that 


| like. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 539 


POWER LAWN MOWER in good condition for 

an ambitious exurbanite. Will trade for season 

theater tickets for Philadelphia Orchestra. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 540 


SERVICES — GOODS 


BRING DOWN YOUR OVERHEAD! Those old 
books, autographs, prints, paitings or curios 
in your attic might give your budget a boost! 
Appraisals. We buy and sell. Call GReenwood 
3-4769. Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop, 873 Bel- 
mont Ave., Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., W 
Philadelphia. 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2558 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-332l 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Route bll, 2 miles 
south of Doylestown. Three floors to browse on. 
Largest shop of its kind in Bucks County. Our 
tenth year. 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. ELmwood 7-1200 


SILVERPLATING—(I0 year Guarantee) Expert 

Silver Repairing, Silver Refinishing, Silver Lacquer- 
ing. Also Brass, Copper, Pewter and Gold Re- 

finishing. Visit our workshop 9 to 5:30 daily. 

5 DeVOREN, 5328 Germantown Ave. VI 4- 
PES 


BOOTHERSTONE INTERIORS—Fabrics, draperies, 
upholstery, Venetian blinds—bamboo a specialty, 
38-40 Livingston St., Trenton. EX 2-0576. 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster 
Ave. W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We special- 
ize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books. 
Collectors lItems—Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints- 
Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals. 


CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired. 
Specializing in Antiques and Grandfathers Clocks. 
Pick-up and Delivery. Call ANNO VIOLA. 
Windybush Rd., New Hope. VOlunteer 2-2879 


FOLKSONGS 


Offbeat ballads for parties, concerts & meet- 
ings by popular  Folksinger-Guitarist JOE 
ARONSON. Vast adult, children's repertoire. 
1625 Spruce St, Phila. 3; PEnnypacker 5-7718, 
before 6. 


CHILDREN'S CAMPS 


GAY WINDS RIDING CAMP Girls 
Barnard, Vermont 8-16 


Features a horse for each girl. All phase of 
horsemanship, jumping, trail rides, trips, swim- 
ming, sports. Two plans; 7 weeks season; all 
inclusive fee. Miss Catherine Croy, 197 Morrison 
Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


LOST VALLEY RANCH 


Westcreek, Colorado. In Heart of Pike Nat. 
Forest where experience of living & learning in 
great out-of-doors is supervised by trained lead- 
ers. All outdoor sports, pack trips, tours, nature 
study, Indian lore, archery, riflery, swimming. 
Boys 7-17. Catalog. O. D. White, Box 313, Galena 
Park, Texas. 
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“NAVIGATOR TO BABY! 


Course 90°, Bottle 98.6?!" 


Nu most important member of the flying crew... to 
your airborne infant...is the one who brings him 
his bottle. 

Never mind all that stuff about “Altitude 35,000 feet, 
Airspeed 550 miles-per-hour, Estimated Time of Arrival 
0845 hours”. Who cares? 

Is the formula just warm enough? 

Among BOAC’s Stewards and Stewardesses is many 
a well-trained wrist...skilled at testing drops from a 
baby’s bottle. 

Indeed, even “up front” at the controls, you are likely 
to find a family man or two quite used to navigating a 
perambulator at home in Britain. 

So your passenger-in-arms will travel happily in his 
BOAC aircraft. (If he’s under 2, he travels at 10% of the 


regular fare!) An older child will be diverted with 
games to play or pictures to draw. 

That is part of British cabin attendance...which only 
BOAC can provide. It gives you individual attention... 
an indescribable feeling of having someone near, con- 
stantly looking after you. And your Baby! 

If you enjoy being babied yourself, remember BOAC 
is Baby’s Own Approved Carrier. 


Equipment: BOAC flies you in the most modern aircraft, including 
“DC-7 j “Britannias” and pure jet “Comet 4's". 
Travel Agents' requests for your reservations are honored at all 
BOAC offices. They can give you travel and tour literature, time- 
tables and answers to your individual questions. 
st exactly the same as those of 
ew York to London, they are 


WORID LEADER IN JET TRAVEL 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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It’s yours... 
and it's free 


PENNSYLVANIA- 


The Traveler's State 


more scenery —more history—more fun 


ee ee ee 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
601 State Capitol Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Send me a free copy of your 28-page, full color brochure 
"More Vacation Fun for Everyone in Pennsylvania“. 


Name 


Address 


a 


City 


Zone State. 


From Philadelphia, birthplace of American freedom 
to the sandy beaches of beautiful Presque Isle State 
Park on Lake Erie . there's a thrilling panorama of 
Nature’s wonders and superb vacation facilities in 
historic Pennsylvania. 


Truly, as millions of other vacationers have dis- 
covered, here is America’s greatest travel bargain .. . 
for in no other state can you find Pennsylvania’s 
matchless combination of glorious past and fun- 
filled present. 


Mail coupon for free 28-page brochure containing 
dozens of breath-taking full color photographs . . . an 
invaluable guide to the recreation, relaxation and in- 
spiration you'll find in hospitable Pennsylvania. 
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Germaine Monteil has perfected a new solid powder formula with a texture far finer t 
ever before poe dece It mists over sees like a translucent veil, yet at E same 
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ABOUT THE COVER—Even the television screen hasn't diminished the fascination 
of the summer tent theaters, for the public has responded, remaining loyal through 
the years. Frank Ford, a partner in one of the most successful of these ventures, 
discusses the problems of a producer in a feature article beginning on page 36. Our 
cover shows the Valley Forge Music Fair: outside the crowds wait expectantly; in- 
side the chorus and principals give a production number all the verse and zest 


that youth brings to the theater. 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 
MELROSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 
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The PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER has a 
prominent place in the small library of 
the Chester County Art Association. It 
is very gratifying to find frequently in 
going through the issues references to 
and photographs of Chester County’s 
artists and writers. We can look forward 
every month to a fine article on Antiques 
by Berenice Ball, West Chester’s own. 

I wonder how many of the Travelers 


Trades materialize? This bit of humor is 
most entertaining. 


MAIL 


Traveler Traders 


Caroline H. Ridgeway 
Chester County Art. Assoc. 


(The theory that if-you-have-something- 
you-want-to- get -rid-of -there-is-some-one- 
in-this-world-who-wants-it has worked 
very well in our Traveler’s Trades de- 
partment. We're sure reader Ridgeway 
would have enjoyed a trade we reluc- 
tantly turned down last month which 
read: Will trade one furnished apart- 
ment in city, complete with traffic noise, 
gasoline fumes,  party-giving upstairs 
neighbors and wife for fishing pole and 
tent in Bucks County. He would prob- 
ably have gotten some answers, too. 


—Ed.) 


Traveler’s Guide 
Philadelphia 


Will you kindly send me an extra 
copy of the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER, 
June issue? While I have a copy in the 
office, I am anxious to have one at home 
for use as an entertainment guide. 

During the summer months particu- 
larly, when guests visit, it is more pleas- 
ant for everyone to dine out. So often, 
depending on memory alone, it is diffi- 
cult to recall just the restaurant that 
might appeal. Your June issue has such 
an excellent list under "Dining Out" I 
would like to keep it for reference at 
home. "Places of Interest" will be kept 
in the permanent file, too. Showing the 
hours, along with a few interesting com- 
ments on these items is performing a 
service of real value. I know my “Trav- 
elers Guide" will see service long after 
the summer is over. 

R. G. Sutton 
3701 N. Broad St. 


Philadelphia 
Just a brief note to tell you how much 
we enjoy the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER. It 


is indeed a quality magazine with ex- 
tremely interesting articles and informa- 
tion. 

May I, in writing, suggest that you 
add to your “Dining Out” list under 
Delaware County, the Rose Tree Inn 
located on Route 252, Providence Road 
in Upper Providence, Pa. 

Frank H. Jelinek 


(To reader Sutton, a copy of the July 
issue with its updated listings for that 
month. To reader Jelinek, a thank you 
for pointing out an excellent restaurant 
that we somehow overlooked. To all our 
readers, a reminder that the Traveler’s 
Guide changes monthly, offering what 
we consider the most complete and com- 
prehensive listing of events, places to 
dine and places of interest in the Penn 
Country.—Ed.) 


Nostalgia 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I was a little unhappy when the Trav- 
ELER left the little area of Bucks County. 
As an unwilling "exile" from my beloved 
Pennsylvania, every issue brought me the 
smells of my homeland—the warm ar- 
butus in the spring, the laurel, the dusty 
roads, the sharp tang of burning leaves 
in the autumn—the smell of apple butter, 
the peculiar sheen of the snow on a 
moonlit night in winter. However, I will 
go along to the cities and larger places 
with you, but please do not become too 
urban, and please, please do not become 
too sophisticated. Come back often to the 
barnyards, the daisy fields, the sleepy 
canal. Let us keep some small spot free 
from modern-ness, 

Grace G. Marshall 
2744 N. Summit Ave. 


Red Face Dept. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Recently, I received a copy of the May 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA ‘TRAVELER. 

I wish to compliment you on the pub- 
lishing of an attractive, interesting maga- 
zine. Your selection of articles was most 
timely. I naturally was especially inter- 
ested in the article “The Living Consti- 
tution" which began on page 25. On 
page 27, however, I believe you are guilty 
of a serious sin of omission. One of the 
pictures on that page shows five members 
of the House from Philadelphia, yet you 
identify only four. You neglected to 
identify Sarah A. Anderson who has 
served in the House since 1955. It is 
my humble opinion that you owe Mrs. 
Anderson both an apology and an ex- 
planation. 

Best wishes for continued success with 
your fine publication. 

Carl W. Nelson 
House of Representatives 

(To Representative Sarah A. Anderson, 
our apologies; to one embarrassed editor, 
a refresher course in Math I—Ed.) 
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Man on left: George Burnham IV, U.S. Steel VIP Man on right: George Nakashima, Wood Worker, Furniture Designer, Architect 


"Mister Wood” and “Mister Steel“ make a deal. You're witnessing an unusual bit of Americana. George N. creates world-acclaimed wood 
furniture in quiet, cultural New Hope, Bucks County. A few miles away, also in Bucks, George B. is head over heels in steel—U. S. Steel— 
world's largest and most efficient producer. Mister Steel“ is in the act of acquiring “Mister Wood's” latest creation. Point is—they're neighbors 
in Bucks—the county of captivating contrasts, long known for its art, literary colonies and its famous theaters . . . now the heartland of the 
world's busiest industrial complex. Both Georges, like everyone in Bucks, are only overnight from one-third of the entire U. S. market with 
high speed turnpikes, concentrated railroad facilities, international airports and a deep channel port right at the back door. Here, this unique 
contrast exists and grows in complete harmony because of a continuing program of far-sighted perceptive planning. You, too, should consider 
locating your business in Bucks. We'll cooperate with your representatives in complete confidence—you see, we'd like to make a 


deal with you. Write Gordon R. Exley, 2d, Bucks County Industrial Development Corporation, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Travelers Guide covers events 
zi general interest, open to the public, in Phila- 
elphia and the surrounding areas. We will be 
glad to have items brought to our attention 
one month before publication. 

Changes may have been made since we went 


to press, therefore we advise you to make a 
personal check. 

THEATRE 
Maybe Tuesday—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling 
Springs. Comedy-farce dealing with a group of 


young girls sharing a N, Y. apartment. June 22- 
July 4. Eves. at 8:30 (except Sun.), Mats, Wed. 
and Sat. at 2. 


Fair and Warmer—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
Relaxing comedy-drama. June 25-July 1. 

A View From The Bridge—Playhouse-in-the-Park, 
Fairmount Park. Luther Adler in Arthur Miller’s 
absorbing play about a father's unhealthy love. 
June 29-July 4. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; Mats, Wed. 
and Sat, at 2:30. 


The Kinf and l—Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 
202 and 88. Devon. Rodgers and Hammerstein’s 
musical about Anna and the King of Siam. June 
29-July 4. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


The Man Who Came to Dinner—Bucks County 
Playhouse, New Hope. The Kaufman-Hart comedy 
Stars Ezra Stone and will mark the 20th anni- 
versary of the playhouse. June 29-July 11. Eves. 
at 8:30; Mats, Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


Harvey—Bristol Playhouse, 420 Mill St., Bristol. 
The beloved movie comedian, Joe E. Brown, in 
Mary Coyle Chase's whimsy about a rabbit named 
Harvey. June 30-July 4. Tues., Thurs, Fri. & 
Sun. eves. at 8:30 and Wed, mats. at 2:40. Sat. 
at 6:30 and 9:30. 

The Merry Widow—Lambertville Music Circus, 
Lambertville, N. J. A new version of Lehar’s gay 


and charming operetta. June 30-July 5. Tues.- 
Fri. & Sun. at 8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 
Just Married—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 


Laugh getting situation comedy. July 2-8. 


Pal Joey—Camden County Musie Fair, Jct. of 
Rts. 70 & S-41 near Ellisburg Circle. The Rodgers 
and Hart musical based on John O'Hara's story 
of a young heel on the make. July 6-11. Mon.- 
Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9230. 


The Law and Mr. Simon—Valley Forge Music 
Fair, Rts. 202 and 88. Devon. The popular come- 
dian of the Yiddish theater, Menasha Skulnik, in 
a new play. July 6-11. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:30. 

Time Remembered—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling 
Springs. Jean Anouilh's make-believe kingdom in 
a stylized treatment of a highly romantic theme. 
July 6-18. Eves. at 8:30 (except Sun.); Mats., 
Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


A Streetcar Named Desire—Bristol Playhouse, 420 
Mill St., Bristol. Diana Barrymore in Tennessee 
Williams’ play about love and life in New Or- 
leans. July 7-11. Tues., Thurs. & Fri. at 8:30. 
Sat. at 6:30 and 9:30. Wed mat. at 2:40. 


Howie—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fairmount Park. 
Leon Ames, of movie fame, and Charles Hohman 
in a comedy of hilarious hi-jinks in Hollywood. 
July 6-11. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; Mats, Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30. 


Once More, With Feeling—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 
90, 15 mi. north of Stroudsburg, Mountainhome. 
Vicki Cummings and Walter Brooke in the smart 
comedy concerning a symphony conductor and his 
woes, musical and romantic. July 6-11. Eves. at 
8:40; Mats, Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. No Sun. 
performance. 

Boy Meets Girl—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
The comedy favorite of the 1930s about love and 
movie making in Hollywood. July 9-15. 

Babes in Arms—Camden County Music Fair, Jct. 
of Rts. 70 and S-41 near Ellisburg Circle. Julie 
Wilson in a revised version of Rodgers and Hart's 
perennial favorite. July 18-18. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; 
Sa.t at 6 and 9:30. 

Tunnel of Love—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fair- 
mount Park. Larry Parks and Betty Garrett, the 
husband-and-wife team, in a look at suburbia, 
Connecticut style. July 13-18. Mon.-Sat. at 8:80; 
Mats., Wed. and Sat. at 2:80. 
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Who Was That Lady | Saw You With?—Pocono 
Playhouse, Rt. 90, (15 mi, north of Stroudsburg) 
Mountainhome. Norman Krasna's witty and wacky 
comedy. July 13-18. Eves. at 8:40; Mats., Wed. 
& Sat. at 2:40. No performance Sun. 


Bells Are Ringing—vValley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 
202 & 83, Devon. Jane Morgan, the popular TV 
singing star, in the comedy of errors about a 
young telephone operator in pursuit of love. July 
13-25. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


Once More, With Feeling—Bucks County Play- 
house, New Hope. Television’s Julia Meade heads 
an all-star cast, playing the wife of a well-known 
symphony conductor, in this gay romp. July 13- 
25. Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
The Ziegfeld Follies—Lambertville Music Circus, 
Lambertville, N. J. Bert Wheeler in a nostalgic 
collection of songs and sketches from the 1907- 
37 Follies July 14-26. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 8:40. 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30. No performance Sun. 

Plain and Fancy—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
The popular musical comedy about two New 
Yorkers who venture out of their element when 
they visit the Pennsylvania Dutch country. July 
16-29. 


Say, Darling—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90, (15 mi. 


north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Karen 
Chandler and Slapsie Maxie Rosenbloom in the 
popular play-with-music. July 20-25. Eves. at 


8:40; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. No perform- 
ance Sun. 


The Glass Menagerie—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fair- 
mount Park. Eli Wallach, Jo Van Fleet and Anne 
Jackson in Tennessee Williams! tender evocation 
of a lost time. July 20-25. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; 
Mats., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 


Li'l Abner—Camden County Music Fair, Jct. of 
Rts. 70 and S-41 near Ellisburg Circle. Fun and 
frolic in Dogpatch, with all the familiar comic 
strip characters singing and dancing. July 20- 
Aug. 1. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


Dark of the Moon—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling 
Springs. The story of a witch boy in the Carolina 
mountains and what happens when he becomes 
human. July 20-Aug. 2. Eves. at 8:30 (except 
Sun.), Mats., Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Pal Joey—vValley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 202 & 
83, Devon. Rodgers and Hart and John O’Hara 
all combine to make this an unforgettable eve- 
ning in the musical theatre. July 27-Aug. 1. 
Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


Epitaph for George Dillon—Playhouse-in-the-Park, 
Fairmount Park. Ben Gazzara in the British play 
which was so well received in New York last 
season. July 27-Aug. 1. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; Mats., 
Wed. & Sat. at 2:80. 


Howie—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 mi. north 
of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Leon Ames in 
the hilarious comedy about Hollywood and movie 
making. July 27-Aug. 1. Eves. at 8:40; Mats., 
Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. No Sun. performance. 


The Torch Bearers—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
George Kelly's comedy about ordinary people who 
have acting aspirations and go into “little 
theater" work. July 30-Aug. 5. 


The Madwoman of Chaillot—Hedgerow Theater, 
Rose Valley Rd., Moylan. Maurice Valency’s 
adaptation of Jean Giraudoux’s madly  satiric 
comedy of eccentrics in the Paris of another time. 


Tues.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9; no Sun. 
and Mon. performance. Until July 4. LOwell 
6-2482. 


Lute Song—Hedgerow Theater, Rose Valley Rd., 
Moylan. Will Irwin's and Sidney Howard's adapta- 
tion of the Chinese play with music that first 
brought Yul Brynner to prominence. Tues.-Fri. 
at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9. No Sun. and Mon. 
performance. July 7-Aug. 1. LOwell 6-2482, 


LITTLE THEATRE 


Dutch Country Players—Ridge Rd. near Sumney- 
town. Janus,“ the sophisticated comedy that 
originally starred Claudette Colbert on  Broad- 
way. July 8, 4, 10 & 11 at 8:30. 


University Players—Murray Theater, Princeton, 
N. J. “The Playboy of the Western World," 
J. M. Synge’s classic of Irish village life. June 
27-July 4. Molnar's sophisticated farce, ‘The 
Play's The Thing," July 7-11. Samuel Beckett’s 
*Waiting for Godot," July 14-18 at 8:30. 
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MUSIC 


Robin Hood Dell—Fairmount Park. June 22: 
Monteux conducting. Berlioz, Paganini and Franck. 


Francescatti, violin soloist. June 23: Monteux 
conducting Weber, Debussy and Brahms. June 
25: Scherman conducting concert version of 


“Tales of Hoffman" with Vanni, Jordan, Rounse- 
ville, Fried, Singher and Englander, soloists. June 
29: Caston conducting Berlioz, Ravel and Beet- 
hoven. Richard Tucker in operatic arias. June 30: 
Caston conducting Handel and Tschaikowsky. 
Singing City Choirs in choral works by Handel, 
Bruckner and Brahms. July 2: Antonini conduct- 
ing a "Salute to Italy." Robert Merrill, soloist. 
July. 6: Hilsberg conducting Prokofieff and Rach- 
maninoff. Jorge Bolet, piano soloist, July 7: 
"Salute to Israel” with Hilsberg conducting 
Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn and Beethoven. Gold. 
stein, piano soloist, and Zeitlin, violinist. July 9: 
Victor Herbert Memorial with Allers conducting 
Malbin and Sullivan in songs from Herbert's 
operettas. July 14: Golschmann conducting Glinka, 
Respighi and Schubert. Jan Peerce, tenor, soloist. 
July 14: “Salute to France" with Golschmann 
conducting Dukas, Bizet and Franck. Susan Starr, 
pianist, in William Kappell memorial program. 
July 16: Maurice Levine, conductor, and Eartha 
Kitt, popular song stylist. July 20: Vicente 
Spiteri conducts Grandos, Beethovan and Mous- 
sorgsky. Gina Bachauer, pianist. July 21: Spiteri 
conducts De Falla and Chopin. Maryan Filar, 
pianist. July 23: Dell’Isola conducts Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Night. Four soloists. July 27: 
Wallenstein conducts ^ Mendelssohn Memorial. 
Serkin, piano soloist. July 28: Wallenstein con- 
ducts Wagner, Tschaikowsky and Brahms. July 
30: Wallenstein conducts Saint-Saens, Bruch and 
Stravinsky. Isaac Stern, violin soloist. 


Louis Armstrong—Lambertville Music Circus, 
Lambertville, N. J. “Satchmo” and his jazz con- 
cert group which are billed as “America’s answer 
to the Bolshoi.” July 7-12. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 
8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Philadelphia 
Water Color Club ten-man show. Water-colors 
and prints by Edna Andrade, Eleanor Arnett, 
Ranulph Bye, Betty M. Bowes, Jane Sperry 
Eisenstat, Philip Jamison, Jeanette N. Kohn, 
John Lear, Leonard Lehrer and James Kirk 
Merrick. Until Aug. 12. Group exhibition: Rita 
Wolpe Barnett, William Barnett, Betty M. 
Bowes, Paul Froelich, Kathryn K. Rank and 
Marjorie Ruben. Until Sept. 24. Fantastic Art, 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Wolf, thru 
Sept. 24. General exhibition in Everyman’s Gal- 
lery. Thru Sept. 24. 


Chester County Art Association—Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave.. West Chester. Painting classes 
under Robert McKinney for 8 weeks, ending July 
24, on Tues. afternoons from 1:30 to 4. 


Collegville National Bank—Collegeville. Portraits 
and landscapes by Kendal C. Hopkins, the Birch- 
runville artist. Thru July. 


Commercial Museum—34th and Convention Aves. 
“The Islands of Greece," paintings by Polvclitos 
Regos, Until July 2. „The Best of Life,” 
color and black-and-white photos that have ap- 


peared in “Life” magazine. Until July 31. 
Design Corner—298 Levering Mill Rd., Bala- 
Cynwyd. Fourth annual summer exhibition of 


American fine arts and crafts. Emphasis on garden 
sculpture, mosaic panels, enamel plaques, planter 
tables and ceramic stoneware. Until July 15. 
Mon.-Sat., 11 to 5; Wed. eves., 7:30 to 9:30. 


Meierhans Modern Art Gallery—Old Bethlehem 
Rd. (Rt. 313 betweeh Quakertown and Doyles- 
town), Hagersville. Paintings by Richard Peter 
Hoffman, Penna. Dutch abstractionist, and Joseph 
Meierhans until Oct. 1. 


Newman Galleries—1625 Walnut St. Latest oils 
of American, Latin American and European scenes 
by Jessie Drew-Bear in the Mezzanine Gallery 
until July 15. Annual sale of European and 
American oils on the second floor until Sept. 15. 


New Jersey State Museum West State St., Tren- 
ton, N. J. “Contemporary Printmakers,” exhibi- 
tion of 73 recent prints by outstanding artists 
from N. J., N. Y. and Penna. Those from Penna. 
are: Grace Albee, Morris Blackburn, George 
Bunker, Jerome Kaplan, Bernard Kohn, Samuel 
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Maitin, Helen Siegl, Benton Spruance, Peter 
Takal and Charles Ward. Mon.-Sat, 9 to 5; 
Sun. and holidays, 2-5. Thru July 31. 


P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. Lewis Rd., 
Royersford. Paintings by P. Grebe Rimmel thru 
the summer. 


Woodmere Art Gallery—9201 Germantown Ave. 
Best of the year exhibition, features oils, water- 
colors, drawings, prints and sculpture from which 
the gallery makes purchases for the permanent 
collection, Until June 20. Permanent collection 
will be on view for the remainder of the summer, 
ne the hours will be 10 to 4 daily; Sunday, 
to 6. 


DANCE 


Pearl Primus—modern dancer. The brilliant 
dancer and her company in a full program. Mur- 
ray Theater, Princeton, N. J. July 6 at 8:80. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—Franklin Institute, 
21st and the Parkway. July 1-15: ‘Leading 
Lizzie Astray" with Fatty Arbuckle and Louise 
Facenda and Pirates" with Our Gang. July 
16-31: “July Days" with Our Gang and “Back 
Stage" with Harold Lloyd and Bebe Daniels. 
Weekdays at 2 and 4; Sat, 1 thru 4; Sun., 
2 thru 4. Closed Mon. 

“South Seas  Adventure"—Cinerama spectacle. 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut Sts. Mon. 
through Thurs., 8:30; Fri. and Sat. 8:40; Sun- 
day, 8:00; matinees Wed., 2:00; Sat. and Sun. 
2:80. LOcust 4-3751. 


SPORTS 


Horseracing—Delaware Park, Wilmington. The 
50-day meeting continues until July 25. Stake 
races: Leonard Richards, June 20; Diamond State 
Handicap, June 27; Sussex Turf Handicap, July 
4; Blue Hen, July 8; Oaks, July 11; Caesar 
Rodney, July 15; New Castle, July 18. Steeple- 
chase features: Indian River Handicap, June 26. 


Harness Racing—Brandywine Raceway, Rt. 202, 
north of Wilmington, Del. Forty nights (exclud- 
ing Suns.) beginning July 27. Post time: 8:25 
p.m. Daily Double: 8:15 p.m. Dine and enjoy 
the races from The Terrace. For reservations, call 
Olympia 2-1414. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Penna. Dutch Folk Festival—Kutztown (Rt. 222) 
10th annual festival features pageants, exhibi- 
tions and demonstrations of skills and traditions 
dating to the days of the original Penna. Dutch. 
Also painting of hex signs, water witching, parade 
of fashions worn by the area’s religious sects. 
June 27-July 4. 


Bucks County Antiques Show—Tyro Grange Hall, 
Rt. 418 at Jct. Rts. 202 & 268, Buckingham. 
June 28, 1 to 10 p.m. June 29 and 30, 12 to 
10 p.m. 

New Hope Horse Show—New Hope High School, 
Re 202. July 4 from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. rain or 
shine. 


Coaster Derby—Souderton. Bucks County’s answer 
to the Soap Box Derby. Bill Holland, the Indian- 
apolis Speedway winner, will be one of the judges 
and award the prizes as will Bob Marshman, the 
young midget driver. June 24 at 5:30 p.m. 


Summer Theatre Workshop—Belfield Recreation 
Center, 21st and Chew Sts. Classes in acting, 
production, TV technique, makeup, body move- 
ment, writing and production analysis, beginning 
July 6 and every weekday during the month, 
from 10 a.m. to noon. Registration at Belfield, 
June 29-30 and July 1-2. 


July 4 at Independence Hall—6th and Chestnut 
Sts. The city’s observance of Freedom Week 
will be climaxed by a balloon ascension by 
Mrs. Alfred Wolf on July 3. On the 4th at 11 
a.m. the new 49-star flag will be run up for 
the first time. At the same time Dick Clark, TV 
star, will read excerpts from the Declaration of 
Independence. Sen. Ernest Gruening, of Alaska, 
will be the featured speaker. Avalon String Band 
will salute Alaska and a Marine Color Guard will 
be on hand also. 


Tinicum Art Festival—John Stover Park, Tinicum 
(River Road, above Erwinna). “Tinicum Fol- 
lies," revue starring local talent, is one of the 
features given both nights. Also an exhibition 
of painting and sculpture by Bucks County art- 
ists, a country store, exhibition of country 
crafts, a book wagon, white elephant sale, flower 
arrangements, country antiques and a fish pond. 
Outdoor barbecue, antique automobile show. 
July 10 and 11. 


Classes in Drawing and Painting—Ben Solowey 
Studio, Bedminster. May 20-Aug. 27, Wed. and 
Thurs., 10 to 8. Daily classes, weekdays, July 
20-Aug. 7. SWeetbriar 5-4402. 

Golden Crucible—Point Park Festival Amphi- 
theater, Pittsburgh. Dramatization of the history 
of Pittsburgh’s 200 years. For 60 nights begin- 
ning June 27. 


Willow Grove Park—Willow Grove. Renovations 
to the amusement park have been made at a cost 
of 1% million dollars. Top flight musical, TV 
and circus acts are presented as free attractions. 
Amusements patterned after Disneyland, picnic 
=F parking facilities. Open 11 til midnight 
aily. 
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Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on Frank- 
lin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, buffalo, 
predatory animals, birds, set in natural habitats. 
Fossils through the ages. Live animal and insect 
demonstrations, including Elmer, scene-stealing 
Brazilian monkey. 2 p.m., Sat. 2 and 4 p. m., 
Sundays. Weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Adults, 50¢; children, 25¢; group rates available. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 Patti- 
son Ave., Historical and cultural materials dating 
from 17th century Swedish settlement in America 
to the present. Permanent exhibits of costumes 
and craft of Sweden; extensive stock of literature 
on Swedish Americana, Weekdays 10 to 5, free. 
Sat., Sun., and holidays 1 to 5, 25¢. 


Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu- 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic fish, 
giant squid, sharks and eels, and many other 
forms of animal and plant life. Open Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 


Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Philadel- 
phia history from Indian days to the. present, 
including rare newspapers, posters, magazines, and 
folk exhibits of Americana. Open weekdays 9 to 
5:00, and Sun. 2 to 5. 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th & Eastwick Sts. 
First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 1728 by 
John Bartram, self-taught botanist. Trees from 
all over the world are planted here; the park was 
a favorite resort of Franklin and Washington. 
Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 


Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, authenti- 
cally furnished, 18th century home of the woman 
commissioned by Congress to make the first 
American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
St. Originally the Old Customs House, this build- 
ing now contains an interesting collection of 
German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 


City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower. The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers excellent 
view of Philadelphia. Open 9 to 4:80. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and Arch 
Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. Seven 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, in- 
cluding Franklin, are buried in the church yard. 
Open daily 9 to 5. 

Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Panorama of Philadelphia today and plan 
for 1984. Exhibits of American foreign commerce 
and culture. “The Greek Islands’ art exhibit 
through July 2. The Best of Life,” black and 
white and color photos from Life“ opens July 
15. Open weekdays 10 to 5, and weekends, 1 to 5. 


Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north of 
Arch St. One of the nation's oldest streets, quaint 
and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses dating back 
to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horseback 
riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green Inn (along 
the Wissahickon Creek at upper end of the park). 
Franklin Institute, 20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Action exhibits which you operate. Play tic-tac- 
toe against an electronic brain; walk through the 
“human heart”; record your voice; see man- 
made lightning. Open weekdays, except Mon., 19 
to 5, and Sat. 10 to 5. 

Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. “Sky Tours,” 
Wed. and Fri., 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily 
except Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 8 p.m. 
“Summer Skies.“ July program. 

Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The oldest 
church in the city, built in 1700. Also known 
as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. Open daily 
9 to 5. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St. Many personal possessions of Penn, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Washington; also rare books and 
manuscripts, and paintings by early American 
artists. Open Mon. 1 to 5, and Tues. through 
Fri. 9 to 5. 

Independence National Historical Park, compris- 
ing approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. Focal point of this project 
is Independence Hall, the handsome yet unpre- 
tentious birthplace of our Constitution and home 
of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, first capitol 
of the United States, and Carpenter's Hall, meet- 
ing place of the first Continental Congress. 
Buildings and information center at 6th and 
Chestnut Sts. are open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 
Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont Ave. 
Structure patterned after 17th century models, 
with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, and water- 
fall (open all winter). Open weekdays, except 
Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. Admission, 254. 
Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849, Contains many exhibits, in- 


Is Shiskebab 
A Good Bet? 


It all depends where you order 
it. 

When it’s ordered at any of 
the restaurants listed in the 
Pennsylvania Traveler, it’s a 
good bet that“you can't lose.” 

The famed steaming skewer 
will taste at its very best, how- 
ever, when smack right beside 
itisa chilled bottle of Ortlieb’s 
premium beer . . . the he-man 
brew that the gals love too! 

Let me tell you, Sir, that 
Shiskebab and Ortlieb's belong 
together. Make sure you have 
them meet the next time you 
sit down to dine. 

Its fine with fine foods, 
whether dining out or eating 
at home. 

May I have the pepper, 
please? 


HENRY F. ORTLIEB CO., PHILA., PA. 


for golfers . . . home course 


of ART WALL, JR., 1959 Masters Champion. 
One of the east's really fine courses midst 
the coolness of our 3500 acre mountaintop 
estate. Expert guidance from Jack Cuttle, 
Head Pro. Electric carts available. 

For Relaxation, Recreation: enjoy your favorite 
sports, have fun . . . NEW indoor-outdoor 
Terrace swimming pool plus our beautiful 
private lake. A restful vacation land. 


For The Entire Family: a boundless playground of 
delights with a special supervised Day Camp 
for your youngsters. 

For Wise Vacationers. Friendliness, comfort and 
deluxe hospitality. Delightful entertainment, 
delicious meals. NEW Terrace Cocktail 
Lounge and Ballroom add to your pleasure. 


Reserve Now for July and August 


POCONO 
MANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
Glenn W. Kissel, John M. Crandall, 
Manager Vice Pres. & Genl. Mgr. 


PHONE: Mt. Pocono TErminal 9-3611 
In Phila: LOcust 4-0178 


BUCKS COUNTY 


) PLAYHOUSE INN 
onthe Delaware, 


NEW HOPE * PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPERB 
FACILITIES for 
DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE PLAY BAR 
For cocktails and snacks in a gay setting 
before and after the theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 
Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 

POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 


THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 


FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 
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PLAY or RELAX 


in the cool comfort 
of Hotel Hershey. 
Air-conditioned 
rooms with TV... 
delicious food... 
golf, tennis, riding, 
new swimming pool 
lovely cottages 
in the pines with 
bath and phone. 


Hershey, 
Pa. 


cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 


Museum of Art, 25th St & Franklin Pkwy. Newly 
opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renaissance 
collection of paintings, armor collection, Spanish 
cloisters, superb Far East wing. Outdoor restaur- 
ant overlooking the Philadelphia skyline serves 
luncheon everyday (except Sun.), 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. PO 5-0500. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Primarily American art, with 
variety of contemporary works. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. Closed 
during August. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. This 
was the first hospital in the United States, 
founded in 1751 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used by 
Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored and open 
daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 

Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. Col- 
lection of  recasts and original sculpture of 
Auguste Rodin is second only to that in France. 
Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 

Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, community relations dept., arranges 
conducted tours. For parties of five or more, call 
PE 5-9320. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal Tombs 
of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian mummy, and 
other displays, many collected during expedi- 
tions by the museum's staff. Also free film and 
concert programs. Open Tues. through Sat. 10 
to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. Historic 
flagship of the Spanish-American War. Also car- 
ried America's first Unknown Soldier home from 
Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open Tues. through 
Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 6. Adults, 506; 
children, 256 (those under six, free). 
Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in natural 
surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; see colorful 
xotie birds, temperamental llamas, members of 
nearly extinct mammalian species. Open daily 
10 to 5. Adults, 756; children, 256. 

Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and Spruce 
Sts. Haym Solomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who in- 
spired Rebecca in ‘Ivanhoe,’ are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment. MA 9-3461. 
Germantown Historical Society, 5214 Germantown 
Ave. Records and relies depicting Germantown's 
role in Colonial history. Museum open Tues., 
Thurs., & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open Tues., 1-5 
p.m. Special groups by appointment. 
Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the Battle 
of Germantown, the British commander, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, set up headquarters in the house. 
Open daily except Mon., 2-5 p.m. Adults 25 
cents, children 10 cents. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker," 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer (1856- 
1930) during his life-long research in ethnic an- 
thropology. Also a treasure house of source 
material on history of this area. Open weekdays 
9 to 5. 

Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses Dr. 
Mercer’s private art and antique collections. The 
building itself is worth seeing for its unusual 
architectural design. 

Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill Mu- 
seum. Displays ceramics made by a secret process 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to the next. Open weekdays 9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens of 
William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. Open 


daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 504; children under 
12, free. 

Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 exotic 
animals (llamas to peacocks) to play with in 
open, wooded area. All animals are well trained 
and harmless Open daily 10 a.m. till dusk. 
Adults, 504, children 25€. SKyline 7-2773. 
Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 32 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton’s crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman’s Hill marks 
spot where lookouts were stationed. Open week- 
days 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, Pawl- 
ing Rd., Audubon, near Valley Forge. The first 
home of John James Audubon, famous naturalist, 
in this country was Mill Brook, now restored. 
Open daily 10 to 5. 

Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge inter- 
change on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of Wash- 
ington's winter encampment during 1777-78. Over 


2,000 acres, with picnic grove near Fort Hunter 
and observation tower at Mt. Joy. Also includes: 
Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, con- 
taining numerous relies and furniture. 
Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 28, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped and 
listened to the National Carillon. 
Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion, 
Buten's collection of more than 3,000 items from 
the Wedgwood potteries—1759 to the present. 


Open Tues, Wed., and Thurs. 9 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds Ford. 
Restored headquarters of Washington and Lafay- 


ette; furnishings of Revolutionary period. Open 
Fri., Sat., and Sun.—noon to sundown. 
1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 


Wilmington Pike, !4 mile south of Dilworthtown. 
Magnificently restored early American house. Open 
Tues, Thurs, and Sat. 2 to 5; closed holidays. 
Admission 504. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 
Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. High 
St., West Chester. Library and museum with ex- 
cellent collections of articles of local origin. Open 
Mon. through Sat, 1 to 5, and Wed. evening 7 
to 9. Closed during August. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Matlack 
St., West Chester. Beautifully restored home, fur- 
nished with authentic examples of classic and 
Empire items from the Chester County Historical 
Society. Open Tues. Thurs, and Sat. 2 to 5. 
Admission 50€. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 Mar- 
ket St., Chester. Library and museum containing 
interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandywine, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial industry 
along the Brandywine in dioramas and models. 
Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 to 4:30, and 
Sun. 1 to 5. 

Nathaniel Newlin Mill. Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and S. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by Na- 
thaniel Newlin restored by using the methods 
and material available in the time of Queen Anne. 
Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for children to 
feed fish. Picnic grounds. 

Longwood Gardens. Kennett Square, Pa. Arbore- 
tum and flower gardens, Italian water garden with 
beautiful fountain and pools. Large conservatory 
with 8% acres under glass devoted to outstand- 
ing floral displays. July 8, free publie fountain 
display, 9:15 p.m.; July 18, Coatesville 
Choraliers—'*Campus Carousel," 8:15 p.m., 
Open Air Theater; July 22: free public fountain 
display, 9 p.m.; July 30-31, “Plain and Fancy," 
8:30 p.m., Open Air Theater. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many fine 
places to eat in this area. If readers care to call 
others to our attention, we will be delighted to 
check them for future inclusion. 

Note that no liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys local 
option. All restaurants are open for both lunch 
and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 
*See advertisements in adjoining columns. 


PHILADELPH'A HOTELS 


ADELPHIA, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attraetive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to relax 
after theater. © e e XxBARCLAY, 18th St. at 
Rittenhouse Sq. World famous chefs at their con- 
tinental best make the beautifully decorated main 
dining room one of the more enjoyable places for 
lunch or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the ever- 
changing panorama in the Square from the Cock- 
tail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent martini. 
e e e JOHN BARTRAM, Broad and Locust Sts. 
It’s hard to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with 
any request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also su- 
perbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. Any 
meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cocktail 
lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot after a 
busy day. © èe e BELGRAVIA, 1811 Chestnut St. 
A turn-of-the-century hotel still serving old Phila- 
delphia families. Known for the traditional pep- 
perpot soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, 
and Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. located 
here. « è e BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tra- 
dition, the famous Stratford Garden features an 
excellent cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Belle- 
vue and Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items 
from an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the dinner hour. The popular Hunt Room 
Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. Delicious 
hot and cold hors d'oeuvres in the sophisticated 
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Viennese Cocktail Lounge.. BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Chestnut at 9th St. The Garden 
Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on Wed. and 
Thurs. evenings and an excellent variety of dishes 
at all times. Let Marcel make suggestions. In 
the Garden Terrace, an all-you-can-eat special on 
weekdays—Mon. and Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and 
Thurs., Smorgasbord, and Fri. Seafood and New- 
burg or beefsteak. The Restaurant on the Mall 
serves good food at reasonable prices. e «„ 
CHANCELLOR HALL HOTEL, 13th and Chan- 
cellor Sts. Chancellor Room features continental 
and Chinese cuisine. The latest night life phe- 
nomena: Stereo, Hi-Fi LP's for patrons' listening 
pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. e DRAKE, 
1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in the Spruce 
Room, known for its planked steak, old wines 
and French specialties. The Sir Francis Cocktail 
Lounge* is distinctive, with low lights and quiet 
atmosphere. Organ music nightly. e e * ESSEX, 
13th and Filbert Sts, The Essex House is a busy 
noontime spot, with a really good Lindy-type 
menu . pastrami, corned beef, hot and cold 
roast beef sandwiches. Either lunch or dinner is 
well-prepared in the main Essex Dining Room. 
Both rooms are closed Sat. and Sun. « èe e PENN- 
SHERWOOD HOTEL, 39th and Chestnut. Because 
of its proximity to the Penn campus, this is quite 
a popular spot with the college crowd—very 
lively and gay. The Dining Room closes at 9 p.m. 
and is open Sunday. The Persian Room* is open 
until 1 a.m. features Tonio Cortese Trio. 
Dancing 9-1. The Chess Bar is a famous West 
Philadelphia meeting place. e e * SHERATON, 
Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. Philadel- 
phia's newest hostelry. The Cafe Careme* is 
French and very elegant dinner music and 
dancing with the Dave Stanley Trio nightly. 
Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a marvelous 
tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is ''for-men-only" 
until 2:30. Piano ramblings here in the evenings. 
Cocktails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. «e e e SYLVAN'A, Juniper and Locust 
Sts. The cheerful and attractive Sylvania Dining 
Room serves good, down-to-earth food, has just 
initiated a nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to 
appeal to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime 
sirloin steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* 
a pleasant cocktailing spot. WARWICK, 
17th St. at Locust. Popular with theatrical folk 
and all others who appreciate fine food. The War- 
wick Room* features dancing to Don Wallace’s 
Orchestra. Embassy Room has the continental air. 
Try their justly famous shrimp lamaze. Men take 
over the Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on 
Fri. and Sat. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


THE EMBASSY*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and in- 
timate room hiding behind a rather formal name. 
Exceptional Chinese and French cruisine. Mario 
Mira entertains at the piano. e èe e BEL- 
MONT MANSION*, Fairmount Park. Gracious 
dining in an al fresco setting, with a magnificent 
view of the Philadelphia skyline. Special parties 
and luncheons. Open 5:30-10 p.m. e e e C'EST 
LA VIE*, 1418 Spruce St. An elegant, plush 
recreation of a Mauve Decade restaurant. Excel- 
lent food, reasonable prices, French cuisine à 
specialty. Either early or late dancing. Music 
nightly with George Ruffin at the piano, playing 
everything from Basin Street to Broadway. Solly 
Demetro, the strolling guitarist, alternates with 
him. Ronny Sealair is at the piano in the Lounge 
Bar. e SAXONY*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're 
theater-bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to 
it that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. e èe e CAPRI*, 1523 Locust St. 
Small but glossy, with menu accents on Italian 
and Chinese specialties. Try the Sportsman's Din- 
ner of roast pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed down- 
stairs. Sophisticated and popular. e èe e L'AIGLON 
CAFE, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, loved for 
its good food, owned and operated by the Bottis 
family for the past 30 years. Continental dishes 
range through game in season, fillet of sole 
Marguery, prime beef and steaks, veal saute Ma- 
rengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open seven days, noon 
to 9:30 p.m. «e è e THREE THREE'S*, 333 S. 
Smedley St. Favorite haunt of Philadelphia long- 
hairs. Located on enchanting old street. Excellent 
food and liquors served in a string of small rooms 
lined with work of local artists. « e e HELEN 
SIGEL WILSON'S*, 1523 Walnut St. Intimate 
and casual spot with a touch of Main Line glitter. 
Excellent food and cocktails, under the aegis of 
one of America's leading women golfers. Closes at 
midnight. e e e THE GLASS DOOR*, 254 South 
15th St. Small and intimate. A favorite with the 
theater crowd. A good dinner spot with superior 
steaks. Reservations advisable. «e e e KUGLERS, 
Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. Very superior 
cuisine, especially in the seafood department; 
tangy snapper soup, back fin crab, seafood platters. 
A fine place for a leisurely meal. e e OLD 
ORIG'NAL BOOKBINDERS, 125 Walnut St. Close 
to the. waterfront since 1865. Pick your own 
lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly wide 
range of seafood dishes, as you like them. Closes 
10 p.m. ¢ e èe ARTHUR'S STEAK HOUSE*, 216 
Chancellor St., near Independence Hall. Enthu- 
siasts for rare" and “medium” are devoted reg- 
ulars, since every order is done to their own taste. 
Open until 2 a.m. è èe e FRANKIE BRADLEY’S. 
Juniper and Chancellor Sts. Loved by actors and 
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headliners. Planked steaks and lobsters are spe- 
cialties, also Frankie's good company. Closes 2 
a. m. e LEW TENDLER'S, 227 S. Broad St. 
Headquarters for the sports crowd. Favored for its 
steaks, and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. e e e JESSE'S, 
2900 Walnut St. Wide variety of dishes, and the 
only place in town for Japanese sukiyaki cooked 
at your table. No liquor. TARELLO'S, 
1621 Chestnut St. A rare combination of un- 
usually good Italian food in a Spanish atmosphere. 
The Matador cocktail lounge is unique in every 
way—and Victor's meat ravioli, delicious! e e e 
LONGCHAMPS, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. A 
pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the better 
specialty shops. e èe e STOUFFER'S*, Penn Cen- 
ter, 16th and Pennsylvania Blvd. American an- 
tiques have been used to furnish the elegant 
rooms; Fairmount, Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack 
Room, Time Counter, Greene Countrie North and 
South. Open every day but Sunday, 7 to 10. 
e e e KELLY'S, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since 
the early 1900’s. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster plates. 
e e e HESPE’S*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your 
appetite hanker for good German cooking, call 
Emil for your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel 
Holstein, and pigs' knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. BENNY THE 
BUM'S*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious steaks and 
lobsters served in the enjoyable and distinctive 
atmosphere of a converted old Philadelphia man- 
sion. « èe e SHOYER'S, 412 Arch St. Philadel- 
phians and visitors alike have favored this ex- 
cellent eating spot for over 75 years. It's noted 
particularly for pot roast, potato pancakes, and 
roast duck, « èe e BOOKBINDER'S SEAFOOD 
HOUSE, 215 S. 15th St. Their crab meat, Lob- 
ster Coleman, and ‘“‘Booky’s Baked Crab" are 
“musts” for seafood lovers. Operated by third- 
generation descendants of famous Bookbinder 
family. + e e 1918 CHESTNUT ST.* An inviting 
atmosphere in which to enjoy American cooking 
at its best. Host Bob Sigel always on hand. 
+e e o DONOGHUE'S*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. 
Wonderful atmosphere of “history was made 
here." Excellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb 
chops. Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth the 
trip. « èe èe P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite 
haunt of the advertising fraternity. Wonderful 
Italian food. Open till 2 a.m. e © IHE 
PRIME R'B, 14 S. 15th St. As the name would 
indicate, here is the place for excellent prime 
ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every day 'til 
1. a.m. Sun. until 10. Good bar. e e.» 
ALGIERS*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relaxing 
atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing in 
Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries Jubilee; 
feather-touch piano ramblings in the background. 
ee e HOFFMAN HOUSE, 1214 Sansom St. A la 
carte only—delicious German cooking—game in 
season, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet’s heaven. + èe e THE MADISON HOUSE, 
Presidential Apts., City Line Ave. Beautifully lo- 
cated in a modern apartment building overlook- 
ing Fairmount Park and Philadelphia’s skyline. 
Large choice of foods, well prepared. e èe e 
BLACK HORSE TAVERN*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted estate 
house. Golf trophies won by the owner much in 
evidence behind the bar. Piano ticklings Wed.. 
Fri, and Sat.. e FISHER'S, 3545 N. Broad 
St. Popular seafood house in North Philadelphia. 
Only place we know where you can get nine kinds 
of seafood on one platter. Beer only. e e$ e 
BECK'S ON THE BOULEVARD*, Roosevelt Blvd. 
& Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which 
to enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. * * e %BRADLEY 
COUNTRY TAVERN, Rte. 73 off Roosevelt Blvd. 
Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, country atmos- 
mne: Crab meat-stuffed jumbo shrimp a spe- 
cialty. 
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X*HOMESTEAD OF LAVENDER HALL, Rte. 532, 
Newtown. A touch of old Colonial elegance in 
this modern world. Southern fried chicken a spe- 
cialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable pecan 
pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. Buffet dinner 
Wed. and Thurs. +e e e TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 
Newtown. Really good homestyle meals are served 
here and have been, since Colonial days. ‘‘Beer 
only" is the rule in their pleasant Grille Room. 
e e * XxGOODNOE DAIRY BAR, Intersection 
Rtes. 582 and 413, Newtown. Famous for that 
marvelous homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice 
place to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
e e e XBUCK HOTEL*, Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton and  Bridgetown  Pikes,  Feasterville. 
Since 1735, one of the most famous eating places 
in the area. Call John in advance to order their 
unusual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. WASH NGTON CROSSING 
INN**, Rte. 32, Washington Crossing. An excel- 
lent cuisine in the formal dining. rooms, in the 
original old kitchen, or in the secluded, cool 
dining garden. è èe e XxWHITEHALL HOTEL, 
South State St., Newtown. Simple, good food at 
all times and interesting late snacks and platters. 
Enjoy the John Foster murals in the Windsock 
Lounge. The historie Stag Bar is one of the few 
of its kind left. « « « OLD ANCHOR INN, Rte. 
413 at the intersection of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. 
Hard to improve on their roast beef or homemade 


“ Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


pr 


DINNER  COCKTAILS 


LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Dine in this historic old Inn 


originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


Pec Letts 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-doeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Whether Rain or Shine 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
GWIGWIGWI 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Route 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


é 12 min. from 
, downtown Philadelphia 


FAMED | | 
P. O. Box 299 


Haddonfield, New Jersey 


216 air-conditioned rooms. Famed res- 
taurant & cocktail lounge. 7 meeting 
rooms, parking for 600 cars. Swim- 
ming pool. NOrmandy 2-7200. 
Write for brochure. 


Fred R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mar. 


COVENTRY 


FORGE / 
NN 
I 


p ans Call 


HOmestead 9-6222 
On Rt. 23, ½ miles west of Rt. 100 
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cheese-cake. Terrace and Hunt rooms available for 
large groups. e JACK HANSEN'S INN*, West 
Trenton Ave., Morrisville. Unusually good food 
cooked to your order. Background music in the 
Silhouette Cocktail Lounge. e e e ROCK RUN, 
Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, near Morris- 
ville. A new and luxurious supper club, featuring 
fine food, soft lights and softer music. Excellent 
bar, and large banquet facilities. Dance to soft 
music of Kurt Weiler Trio every weekend, e e e 
JERRY'S, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morrisville. 
Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, chops or 
hamburgers ever made and the cheesecake is 
superb. Lunch and dinner car service, too. e e e 
BUCKINGHAM. ROOM, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 18, Bristol. A nice place to go in the 
evening for a late snack, good food at all times. 
Fine array to choose from at the new Sunday 
buffet. Jean Loper at the piano every evening. Bar. 
* * * LA CASA DELI, Levittown Shopping Cen- 
ter. A connoisseur's delicatessen department, serv- 
ing the best corned beef sandwiches in the area. 
Enjoy leisurely lunches and diners in The Lodge. 
e e e PENNSBURY INN*, Bordentown and Ferry 
Mill Rds, near Pennsbury, American and French 
cuisine in the Candlelight Dining Room. Piano 
ramblings Wed. through Sat. evenings. e e e 
X*WARRINGTON !NN*, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for pri- 
vate parties. Vincent will give you a cordial -wel- 
come. * èe èe BILL DINO'S FIRESIDE INN, Rte. 
263, Hatboro. Delicious scampi and lasagna. A 
good spot for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended 
bar, loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tues- 
days. e XDOYLESTOWN INN, Doylestown. 
One of the County's old favorites, flourishing under 
new management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet and 
intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs, e e e 
BUCKS COUNTY INN, 60 N. Main St., Doyles- 
town. Now under management of Jack and Lois 
Morgan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at the Inn with an atmosphere.” e e e 
*COUNTRY SIDE INN*, Rte, 611, 1% mi N. 
of Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn spe- 
fializing in authentic Sauerbraten, pot roast, and 
potato pancakes. Dining room and patio available 
for parties. «© èe e CONTI INN*, Cross Keys. 
Famous and historic inn, having no trouble living 
up to its excellent reputation today. Try Walter's 
Caesar salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a 
warm greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. e FABULOUS FOUN- 
TAINHEAD*, Route 202, 1 mile west of New 
Hope. Show time nightly, 8:30 to midnight; din- 
ner from 5 p.m. New show every Fri. Johnny 
Crawford, M.C. Buster Burnell, chorus line. è e e 
X*PLAYHOUSE INN*, New Hope. Nationally fa- 
mous, ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer's 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing Fri. 
and Sat. evenings. A most convivial atmosphere in 
the bar © © èe XTOW PATH HOUSE**, New 
Hope. Down the stairs on Mechanic St. to dine in 
a delightful atmosphere by the canal. Unusually 
good food, excellent cocktails. © èe e LOGAN 
INN*, New Hope. Picturesque old country inn with 
a friendly, informal and well-tended bar. The em- 
phasis is on comfort and hearty cooking for the 
local citizenry and travelers alike. Outdoor garden 
wonderful on those hot evenings. +e èe e ALBERT'S 
COFFEE SHOP**, New Hope. Authentic Swiss 
dishes prepared by host, Albert. The onion soup 
is a meal in itself, and the homemade chocolate 
cake is better than ever. Dining on cool. outdoor 
patio. « e BLACK BASS, Lumberville. Roast 
duck just one of many gourmet dishes prepared to 
perfection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room downstairs, 
with antique bar once used in Maxim’s in Paris. 
e e èe VOLARE'S*, Rte. 202, West of New Hope. 
Dinner and late snacks, home-style and more than 
palatable. Just reopened with new decor . . . the 
same good lobster tails and salads. Outdoor dining 
hv a lovely lake. © © IHE CARTWHEEL 
INN*, Rte. 202, New Hove. Superior cuisine in 
the competent hands of Monsieur Richard, Euro- 
pean service with an extra flourish. Everything 
done to order . . . anything ordered is well-worth 
the short wait. Small bar downstairs. e e e 
STONE MANOR HOUSE*, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks a 
specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. « e e CUTTALOSSA INN, 
River Rd.. between Centre Bridge and Lumberville. 
Good food. marvelous hot homemade breads and 
pastries. Delightful outdoor dining on the patio 
with a view of a cascading waterfall e e e 
MEYER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Features 
nonfaney but reasonably priced good dining. 
e * e BENETZ INN**, Quakertown. The byword 
here is “A good meal at any time." The surround- 
ines are pleasant, the menu interesting. e e e 
TRAINER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Attract- 
ing diners from miles around, famous for its ex- 
cellent food for either a long leisurely dinner or 
a quick meal., Organ music in the attractive bar. 
e èe èe DELAWARE OAKS**, Riegelsville. Fine 
food with a continental flavor. The family will 
appreciate the excellent sauerbraten. e è e FERN- 
DALE HOTEL, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville and 
Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the turn of 
the century, still serving the same fine food. Coun- 
try hams from nearby farms, home-baked cakes 
and pies, « èe èe PIPERSVILLE INN**, Pipersville. 
Good Penn-German cooking served in a home-type 


atmosphere by the famous Brugger family. Con- 
genial bar. e e e FOUR WINDS TAVERN**#, Rte. 
611, Revere, N. of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire 
on good steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. e e e 
PEROSA INN**, Line Lexington. .For pleasant and 
enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti and clams 
or meat balls; try this restaurant. e e e 
GOLDIE'S RESTAURANT, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef pot pie 
a treat. èe XINDIAN ROCK HOTEL*, on the 
Delaware, River, Road, Upper Black Eddy. A 
charming and secluded spot for good dining with 
marvelous homemade cinnamon and finger rolls as 
an added attraction. Excellent drinks. e e e 
XHANEY'S ON THE HILL**, Upper Black Eddy, 
% mi. off Rte. 32. Absolutely enormous servings 
of really good food. Smorgasbord every Sat. night. 
Breezy and comfortable on the outdoor patio over- 
looking a breathtaking view of the Jersey Pali- 
sades. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


YORKTOWN INN*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday. Music every night, Charlie 
Swier a favorite at the piano in the bar. è e e 
JOS. DONNOLO’S FORT SIDE INN—“Where 73 
Crosses 809," Whitemarsh. Superb food in an un- 
usual atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. Live 
lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to their 
own tank . . . the only one in the area. Facilities 
for private parties and banquets. Open 7 days. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. è e e 
GENERAL DE KALB INN*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms for 
parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or lamb 
chops. +e èe e PIKE RESTAURANT, Rte. 309 at 
Springhouse, 2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls 
each dish a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and 
Cadillacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. e CROSS ROADS 
MOTEL, Rte. 202, 8 miles north of Norristown. 
Prices on the high side but so is the quality of 
the food. Driftwood Room*, open till 10 p.m. has 
a four-piece combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. 
nights, © e e KAUFMAN HOUSE, Sumneytown 
Pike, Sumneytown. The unusual is a daily occur- 
rence in this charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast 
raccoon, rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different countries 
an added attraction. « e e COLLEGEVILLE INN, 
intersection Germantown and Ridge Pikes on Rte. 
422. Smorgasbord Tues., Wed. and Thurs. dinner 
and Mon. and Fri. luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 
p.m. Mighty good food. e e e CASA CONTI**, 
Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd., Glenside. Good 
American cooking. Open daily, except Monday, 
12-9. ¢ e e OLD MILL MANOR HOUSE, Ambler. 
Virginia ham, sirloin, club steak, seafood—your 
difficulty is to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. e e e 
BLUE BELL INN**, on Rte. 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp lamaze a 
specialty. Open noon to midnight. Reservations 
advisable. « « « BLUE HORSE TAVERN, Rte. 
73, Blue Bell. Frank and Eddie's attractive, well- 
run establishment featuring steaks, fine martinis. 
e * * ROYAL OAKS, Ambler. Steaks are a spe- 
cialty. Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano ram- 
blings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, the 
manager.. e BROAD AXE HOTEL, Skippack 
and Butler Pikes. Shiskebob and seafood are sug- 
gested when you dine at this charming place, 
built in 1685. Call Archie for reservations. e e e 
SUNKEN GARDENS, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. evenings by 
dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of beef and oh, 
so tender lobster have made this a popular spot. 
e èe e CROSSROADS TAVERN#, Centerville. 
Monsieur Bien, who owns this perfectly delightful 
place, gives each guest’s selection his personal 
supervision. He specializes in delectable French 
items. XWHITPAIN INN, Center Square. 
Rte. 73 (% mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 
809). Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms for 
small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m. Reserva- 
tions. © e THE SCHOOL INN, Rte. 309, north 
of Ambler. Lovely old country inn built in 1860 
specializes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. Mitchell 6-9891. © © © WITCH- 
WOOD FARMS, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 


cooked food, home-made ice cream and 
fresh dairy product. OLD MILL, Old 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro. In this 


old mill, new management is serving out- 
standing food highlighted by its steaks and fried 
chicken. « èe e ROSLYN INN, 1178 Easton Rd., 
Roslyn. Enjoy well-prepared food with the soothing 
strains of organ music in the background at din- 
ner time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
* e * WILLIAM PENN INN, Rte. 202 at Sum- 
neytown Pike, Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily 
for lunch and dinner. Specialty of the house— 
Snapper Soup. Your favorite drink at the Curly 
Maple Bar. Banquet accommodations 40 to 400 
in the Coach and Carriage Rooms. e e e 
SAUTER'S INN, Philmont and Pine Roads, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa. Newly opened. Features din- 
ners by candlelight. Soft background music. Open 
for luncheon. Cocktail bar. e e e VALLEY INN, 
737 Huntingdon Pike, Rockledge. Stuffed lobster 
tails and steaks are a specialty in this relaxed 
Early American atmosphere. Quartet for dancing, 
Wed., Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion show 
on Fri, from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open Sundays 
from noon until 8 p.m. 
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THE TAVERN*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been Bill 
Everhart’s strong point for the past 25 years. 


Roast beef, steaks and seafood are specialties. 
Open from 4 p.m. till 2 am. e CHARLIE 
HESS'*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. Popular 
cocktail spot serving good food as well. Piano 
musie Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie will make you 
welcome. « èe e THE CYNWYD*, 5 City Line 
Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. An excellent choice for good 
drinks, steaks “that” thick, and a large variety 
of Italian dishes. Specially recommended for diners 
who prefer intimate lighting. e LANGER- 
MAN'S, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. A fas- 
cinating. Polynesian and Chinese after-dinner 
menu, and an extraordinary drink list well-worth 
looking into. All the lobster tails you can eat 
Tuesday nights. e WEBER'S, Narberth. Lots 
of warmth in this wonderful, diet-ruining place on 
Montgomery Pike. Food prepared with special 
care. Hours noon to 2 a.m. ¢ èe e GENERAL 
WAYNE INN*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. Excel- 
lent service and food in pleasant 18th Century 
surroundings. Concert and dance music every night 
by Fritz Prospero and His Orchestra, e è e 
BLACK ANGUS, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. Res- 
ervations suggested. « « e STOUFFER'S, Wynne- 
wood. This branch of the popular chain offers 
four large, attractive dining rooms serving good 
food. New Lamplight Room for men only until 
5 p.m. Fashion shows Friday noon, fall and win- 
te.. e VIKING INN—SMORGASBORD**, 
Ardmore. Said to be the only Scandinavian res- 
taurant in this area. Only the Lundvalls, who 
came from Sweden, could dream up the delicious 
varieties of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on 
a revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. e CHATEAU COLOTTE*, Ardmore. 
Comfortable, roomy booths where you may sit 
and chat without being disturbed. Food consist- 
ently well prepared. Eddie Bigham and his piano 
make music every evening from 9 to closing. 
e e e THE GUARD HOUSE INN, Gladwyne. Fox 
hunters 100 years ago spent weekends in this 
charming old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the feel- 
ing of the old days. Steaks and chops delicious. 
Has an unlisted phone number, so go out and see 
Frank Callahan for reservations. e e e BRYN 
MAWR COLLEGE INN**, Morris Ave, Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families stop by for 
a snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus. Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious. + e e CONESTOGA MILL, Bryn Mawr. 
Charm of the old mill dating to the early 18th 
century, but has been enlarged to accommodate 
large groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon 
to midnight daily. e e e HAVERFORD HOTEL, 
on Montgomery Pike, Quiet, comfortable atmos- 
phere where you dine well to soft music. Be there 
in time for a drink in the spacious cocktail room. 
e e « ORSATTI'S CHETWYND, Rosemont, Housed 
in the attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just 
off Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday nights. 
e e e COVERED WAGON INN*, Lancaster Ave. 
& Old Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight dining. 
Try their roast beef, steaks and lobsters. Orchestra 
for dancing Saturday night from 9:30. e e e 
THE LAMP POST INN*, Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-paneled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. « e e PAOLI INN*, Lancaster 
Ave. & Rte. 202, Outstanding lobster and roast 
beef dinners. Side dishes are a pleasant surprise. 


Try their seven-layer cake for dessert. Kitchen 
open 'til midnight. 

CHESTER COUNTY 
SHIP INN#**, Lincoln Highway. Exton. Seafood 


and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers since 
1796. Dinners 11 p.m. * èe e LENAPE INN,* Rt. 


International Cuisine 


on the Delaware 


Superb meals and a delightful, early co- 
lonial atmosphere await you at this pic- 
turesque Inn 


LUNCH-COCKTAILS-DINNER 


Jean Loper at the Piano Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


We're open every day but Christmas. 


Facilities for parties and banquets 
ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


~~ BLACK 
MR BASS 
> HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


July, 1959 


52 on the Brandywine. Lenape, Pa. Have a most 
satisfying dinner and cocktail in this charming, 
quiet place, abross the road from Lenape Amuse- 
mént-Park.:fhe prime beef steaks are renowned. 
Mrs. Carey is your hostess. e.* e CHRISTY’S 
GLEN MILLS, where Rte. 1 crosses 202. At the 
hub where travelers from Wilmington, West Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia congregate for good food. 
The combination seafood platter is recommended 
e e e CHADDS FORD HOTEL,** Chadds Ford. 
Serving wayfarers since it was built in 1786. 
Dinner, 5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages" really means every kind of 
drink, according to John Flaherty, the manager. 
* e e THE MANSION HOUSE, West Chester. 
Founded in 1831, this is still a mecca for vis- 
itors to historic Chester County. Take the family 
for chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable 
dinning room. “Ye Old Tap Garden" barroom is 
open noon to 1 am. e èe e THE WESTTOWN 
FARM HOUSE**, on the Westtown School Cam- 
pus. Near West Chester. Will remind you of 
the country hotel where you stopped as a child. 
Inexpensive meals, One menu unless you order 
in advance. Better make reservations with Marion 
Weller, manager, if there are more than two in 
your party. No liquor, * e e DUTCH CUP- 
BOARD,** Rte. 340, two and a half miles from 
Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial atmosphere in 
this old homestead noted for fine cuisine, espe- 
cially steaks and seafood. « e e BULL TAVERN, 
corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near Phoenixville. Very 
well-known for parties and banquets, with its 
six dining rooms. Dinner served to 10:30 p.m. 
Steaks, chops and seafood a specialty. Reserva- 
tions advisable, especially Saturday night. e e e 
COVENTRY FORGE INN, Rte. 23, 1% miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown, One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. Ex- 
pensive. ¢ e e KIMBERTON TAVERN.** Kimber- 
ton Rd. 6 miles west of Valley Forge. Unusually 
fine dinners served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday 
dinners 1 to 7:30. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


WALBER'S ON THE DELAWARE, Taylor Ave. 
in Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch, «e e e CLUBHOUSE, 511 Welsh St., Ches- 
ter. A wonderfully chummy place where everybody 
seems to know everybody else. If you’re a stranger, 
order baked lump crab meat imperial or roast 
brisket of beef with potato pancakes—they’re 
good! Organ music nightly. e e e THE FALCON 
HOUSE, 525 West Chester Pike, Manoa. Special- 
izes in food of a different nation each day— 
German on Mon., Italian on Wed., etc. Six dining 
rooms serving 1300. Organ music every evening. 
Dinners. 4 to 1 a.m. weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. 
Cocktails in Tivoli Gardens. + e e LAMB TAV- 
ERN,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., Springfield. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple crumb 
cake for dessert. Reservations advised, with host 
Nick Matchica. e èe e ALPINE INN, 642 Baltimore 
Pike, Springfield. Good meals at reasonable prices. 
Large banquet room with its own bar for parties. 
Plank steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for 
reservations. e è e ROSE TREE INN, Rte 252 
(Providence Road), Upper Providence. Excellent 
food, in particular the fine steaks that can be 
selected, tableside, from the steak cart. Superb 
service. Eunice and Jack Messick are the hosts. 
e o o FISHER'S, West Chester Pike and Sproule 
Rd., Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, 
and stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. + e e SORRENTO 
RESTAURANT, 3010 Township Line, Drexel Hill. 
Special Sunday dinners from 1 p.m. Dinners 
every week day from 4 p.m. Children’s platters 


half price. Consistently fine Italian and American 
cuisine, © e e MEDIA INN, Rte. 1 at Providence 
Rd., Media, A favorite family eating place spe- 
cializing in charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has 
the right touch with her home-baked pies. © © e 
D’IGNAZIO’S. TOWNE HOUSE,* 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and tien. carry: on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting art 
exhibits in every room. Piano music for lunch 
and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and Sat. 
evenings. « e e THE OLD MILL, near Concord- 
ville. Turn west off Rte, 1, 1 mile down Brinton 
Lake Rd. Water wheel runs constantly in this old 
mill built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and 
Mrs. Upperman's home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip. . e BROOKS’ RESTAURANT AND 
CLUB DEL-RIO,** W. Chester Pike and Eagle 
Rd., Manoa. Seafood restaurant. Unusual chef's 
special is the broiled seafood platter. Banquet 
facilities in Club. « èe e PETTI ARMS, U. S. 1, 
6 mi. west of Media, Glen Mills. Gourmet food. 
Gold Room seats 200. Petti Lounge has bar and 
tables for dining. Petti Pub for business men's 
luncheon or cocktails. Intimate cocktail music. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 

RIVER’S EDGE, Lambertville. Radio’s Stella 
Dallas” greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the water- 
front Dock Room. Outstanding French food and 
American favorites. e BOTAL INN, Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and antipasto to 
please the most discriminating, Italian-American 
menu. Bar open after 5 on Sunday. Al Bara Trio. 
e e e NASSAU TAVERN HOTEL, Princeton. 
Gargantuan platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night’s buffet featuring unlimited por- 
tions. Snacks in the Oyster Bar. e e e %LAM- 
BERTVILLE HOUSE, Lambertville, Minature 
loaves of bread at this historie old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m, to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. * e COLLIGAN'S STOCKTON INN,** 
Stockton, N. J. Dinner only. Song-inspiring wish- 
ing well is worth inspecting after a lobster or 
roast beef feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 
Dine outdoors beside the rippling waterfall. 
e e e XLANDWEHR'S RESTAURANT,** Rte. 
29, 2 miles below Washington's Crossing. A real 
family affair with the Landwehrs who pride them- 
selves on food and drink prepared and served 
with a personal touch. Large rooms available for 
private parties « $ e PRINCETON INN, Prince- 
ton. Sprawling colonial inn with private rooms 
for receptions, banquets, and business meetings. 
Each dish is a connaisseur’s delight. e e e 
CLINTON HOUSE, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean prime). 
Cocktails with Sunday dinner. « e e CHERRY 
HILL INN, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. Pre- 
dominantly French cuisine. Music every night 
except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. Rooms. 
e e o CINELLI’S COUNTRY HOUSE, Merchant- 
ville, N. J., across from Garden State Race Track. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a, specialty. € e e SANS SOUCI, 
Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every day. Dancing 
on weekends makes this a perfect place to go 
with a date. Chinese food and steaks are featured. 
e e e THE PUB, Airport Circle, Pennsauken, 
Exceptionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are always 
a real treat, Giant cocktails and highballs are 
a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m, every day. 
e e * RED HILL INN, Rtes. 30 and 73, Penn- 
sauken. Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late 
snacks and good drinks taking second place to 
a superior entertainment schedule which changes 
weekly. e èe © XKNIFE & FORK INN Atlantic 
& Albany Ave. at the end of Route 40, Atlantic 
City, Old English atmosphere. One of Atlantic 
City’s most attractive restaurants, serving the 
shore resort’s finest food. 


JIM BRADLEY'S 


Kountry Tavern ed 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men’s lunch ioe 
Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 


Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Bivd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 
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Only a short time ago the entire Philadelphia com- 
munity was shocked and grieved at the news that 
three-and-one-half-year-old Becky Holt had met her 
death at the hands of fifteen-year-old Edward Cooney. 

The event was uniquely and powerfully disturbing 
in that it fitted so little within our commonly held 


” 


concepts of “crime,” “murderer,” or “punishment.” 


Usually we feel safe from crime because of the 
recognizability of its likelihood: profit or hostility 
are obvious motives; here was a mere accident of 
fright on the part of its perpetrator, with not even 
the logic of. an attempt at protection or concealment. 


Likewise we feel protected from the murderer as 
long as we can assume his rude and vicious appear- 
ance and demeanor give us ample warning of his 
‘potential dangerousness; here the killer was a model 
boy from a model home, personable beyond suspicion. 


h 


Dear People of Philadelphia: 


I write to you this morning, at the rise of dawn, 
still in the midst of a tormented wake, the most 
terrible grief which has ever seared my soul. Yester- 
day afternoon, on June 4th, I lost the most precious 
thing that life every gave me—a 3% year-old girl 
child of surpassing purity and joy; a being pro- 
foundly close to the secret well springs of life itself 
—a closeness from which she derived great uncon- 
scious strength which made her irresistibly attractive 
to human beings with whom she came in contact. 
She was murdered at three in the afternoon, in 
the basement of a house only a few doors away from 
ours, by a 15-year-old boy. I beg your indulgence 
in speaking with what must surely seem like fatherly 
bias about my child that was killed. I have mentioned 
her special qualities because I believe that they are 
essential to understanding what happened to her. 
My letter to you is motivated by an irrepressible wish 
to contribute my share of understanding to what 
has taken place in the hope of thus slightly increas- 
ing our understanding for one another. 
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The law and punishment are designed to serve as a 
deterrent to all but the abnormally uncognizant; and 
when they are brought to bear, we can generally feel 
comfort in their use. Here, though, cause and cure, 
not consequences become our paramount concern. 

The fight for mental health, which grows daily as 
men learn to light the darknesses of the human mind, 
has a moving and telling argument in the case of 
Edward Cooney. Shortly after the discovery of the 
facts of the case Becky Holt’s father wrote a poign- 
antly eloquent letter which we feel to be one of the 
great documents of our time. Although many have 
already read it we re-print it on these pages cus- 
tomarily devoted to idle and pleasant chit-chat, in 
the belief that many will want to read it again, and 
think long and hard about it. Sympathy with the 
Holts is not enough; we must look for the lesson in 
our own lives. 


The first most important facts to which to draw 


attention are the facts about the boy who did the 
deed, and his family. So far as one could tell, the 


father was exemplary. In public appearance they 
have always been considerate and kind; their house 
has always seemed very well managed. People and 
property, both always gave the appearance of great 
tidiness. The daughter of the house—who is now 
studying nursing in Washington, D. C.—used to baby- 
sit for us last year, and always conformed to the 
highest standards of courtesy and efficiency. The 
boy himself has also always given an excellent formal 
account of himself—honor student, gentle in manner, 
handsome, and all the rest. How then, you will exclaim 
in horror, can all this good come to such an ill result? 

I would plead that it comes from a profound lack 
of comprehension and admission of the full range of 
feeling and emotion which is our common human 
heritage, and which, for convenience’s sake we are 
so fond of denying. For the sake of a most im- 
mature passion for self-esteem—perhaps immature 
in the development of our race rather than in the 
development of an individual human—we are wont 
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to label everything which we prefer to stuff in a closet 
(even as was done to my child) as “inhuman.” So, 
for example, did we speak of the Nazis with their 
indescribably horrible concentration camps. It is 
in this way that we permit ourselves to divide the 


fullness in each of our breasts into two dissociated 
parts—one part ascribed to the hero, the model boy, 
the ideal father, and the other part to the criminal, 
the deranged, the villain. 

I am not—as you might wrongly conclude—sug- 
gesting that we are all fundamentally “bad” and 
should therefore spend our lives feeling guilty for 
what we are. I say instead that it should be openely 
recognized that every human being must, by his 
nature; express hostility, rage, fear, destructive- 
ness, as well as love, creativeness in action, pure joy 
of life, and other generally recognized desirable 
responses. And in regard to the need for expressing 
these “positive” as well as "negative" responses, there 
is an iron law according to which all that goes un- 
expressed will not thereby be eliminated, but will as- 
sert itself in often uncontrolled and uncontrollable 
ways. Of course, one cannot reasonably argue for the 
uninhibited expression of everything in society. It 
is perhaps mainly a matter of degree—and most 
especially during the formative Childhood years 
when basie response patterns are first being estab- 
lished and when the practical effects of “bad” be- 
havior are generally not at all serious from the 
standpoint of society. There is something truly ter- 
rifying about the model child—almost always well 
behaved, never or seldom a bother to his parents, 
very clean, and basically, very unexpressive. Re- 
member that when you punish a child for being 
“bad” you are using a double-edged sword. On the 
one hand you are helping him to learn the rules of 
society by which he will have to live; but on the 
other you are punishing underground feelings of 
destruction and hostility which, if not skillfully and 
understandingly guided into the open, will become 
deep-seated festers—eventually wreaking a terrible 
vengeance on the individual and society. It cannot 
be an accident that Germany, which has perpetrated 
some of the most brutal horrors humanity has had to 
bear, has also been most given to authoritarian and 
disciplinary upbringing. Remember, too, that the 
boy who throws a baseball bat through the window 
or gives his baby sister a mighty wallop, usually does 
so for reasons he himself is not skillful enough to 
discern. To simply punish him for his misdeed with- 
out attempting to account for his hostility to your- 
self and to him, to make him angry at you or to 
make him guilty about being what he is—none of 
these responses lead to healthy human beings. Often, 
of course, the punishment will actually be necessary; 
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but it should never be “simply punishment” with 
the implication of “I’m the good father” and “you 
are the bad child.” Let’s face it. We must all be 
punished and yet loved and cherished. There is (or 
should be) no contradiction between these two. 


The point I am arguing goes, of course, well be- 
yond questions of children’s education. Our habit 
of thinking in terms of villains and heroes extends 
well beyond our family management, but expresses 
itself in political attitudes and conduct of foreign 
affairs. It is very hard to admit, but there simply 
are no villains on whom to blame it all. There are 
simply lots of human beings, all with a similar set 
of fundamental drives, all needing control and love 
in order to function in society. And some of these 
human beings have had their basic drives so pro- 
foundly inhibited—often by being overwhelming 
goodies for much longer than health and sanity will 
permit—that the problem of their control poses a 
most serious problem for society, thus making police 
departments and armies an unhappy, weighty neces- 
sity until we can, as a race, grow up some more, and 
make them less weighty accordingly. 

And now to return to the murderer of my daughter. 

I am sure that his parents have been God-fearing, 
upright citizens, too uneducated in matters of the 
human soul to have recognized the plight of their 
child during the years of his growth. They undoubt- 
edly took naive pride in his constant good behavior, 
neat appearance, and good performance at church 
and school, never suspecting that this very goodness 
was a serious cause for worry in the light of what 
must have been left unaccounted for. It is, of course, 
worrisome, from the social point of view that there 
are parents with such lack of understanding. It is, 
I submit, much more profoundly worrisome that it 
should have been possible for this boy to go through 
his whole 15 years without anyone who was re- 
sponsible for his upbringing—such as his school and 
his church—having taken note (out of uncaring or 
lack of understanding) of the danger signals before 
the tragedy. Beware, citizens. The human animal 
cannot be cheated forever. It will have love, or kill. 

You will understand that I am not lecturing to 
you for the pure joy of sounding wise. I am hurt 
to the depths of my being and I cry out to you to 
take better care of your children. 

My final word has to do with the operation of the 
machinery of justice. Had I caught the boy in the 
act, I would have wished to kill him. Now that there 
is no undoing of what is done, I only wish to help 
him. Let no feelings of cave-man vengeance influence 
us. Let us rather help him who did so human a 
thing. 


(Signed) A SICK FATHER. 
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ce 


. And God said, ‘Let the waters under the Heaven be 


gathered in one place...’ and the gathering together of the waters 
called He Seas; and God saw that it was good . . . And the earth 
brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after His kind, and 


the tree yielding fruit; and God saw that it was good... 


And God 


said, ‘Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creatures 
that hath life...’ and God saw that it was good.” 


—The Book of Genesis 


j VATER e e e the dramatic story of the 


Delaware River and its vital role in the Penn Country 


BY HENRY KLEIN 


WIV worry about water? It 
covers two-thirds of the earth's 
surface, and if a lake or pond 
here or there dries up, another 
one will mysteriously appear 
somewhere on the face of the 
globe. Thanks to the hydrologic 
cycle, the earth’s water is con- 
stantly on the move. The sun's 
heat draws water from the earth 
and sea into the atmosphere in 
the form of water vapor. This 
vapor eventually condenses and 
returns to the ground as rain, 
snow, sleet and hail. Some of this 
water runs off into streams, 
rivers, reservoirs, lakes and the 
oceans, and becomes known as 
surface water. Some, however, 
seeps into the ground and collects 
in underground pools, rivers, and 
porous rock. Sometimes staying 
locked in the ground for thou- 
sands of years, this is known as 
ground water. But eventually all 
water rises to the surface and 
becomes part of the vegetation or 
soil or streams whence it is again 
drawn up by the sun into the 
atmosphere to complete the cycle 
—and to start a new one. 

Thus water is a self-renewing 
resource. The total quantity in 
constant circulation — precipita- 
tion, evaporation, condensation, 
precipitation, ad infinitum — 
amounts to about 4,300 billion 
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gallons daily. About 3,000 billion 
gallons return to the atmosphere 
through evaporation and transpir- 
ation (through plant leaves), and 
the rest runs off to the sea. 

The body of the average man 
contains 12 gallons of water. 
About seven-tenths of the weight 
of the body is made up of water. 
A 100-pound boy has almost 70 
pounds of water in his body. Be- 
cause this element is constantly 
being evaporated, it must be re- 
placed. Thus you can go without 
food for several weeks, but you'll 
die without water after a few days. 

People are using seven times as 
much water as they need to exist. 
The basic water needs of the aver- 
age person is about 20 gallons per 
day. Yet Mr. or Mrs. America is 
using 150 gallons daily. If you in- 
clude all of the water used by in- 
dustry and agriculture for your 
benefit (200,000 million gallons 
daily on farms, in homes, fac- 
tories and businesses) you are 
using up 1,200 gallons of water 
each day. And to make matters 
worse, you are demanding one 
daily gallon more every year. 

In brief, the water problem is 
this: It is not that there is less 
water than ever before, but that 
more people are using more water 
in more ways. The nation’s popu- 
lation has increased from 75 mil- 
lion in 1900 to 175 million in 1959 
and is estimated at 200 million in 
1975. Industrial production has 
increased eight times since 1900 


and will double again by 1975. 
Irrigation has increased three 
times since 1940, and is proving 
increasingly successful. 

The nearly two billion gallons 
per day which are withdrawn 
from the ground, lakes and 
streams would meet the daily re- 
quirements of 180 cities each the 
size of New York City. Yet gov- 
ernment studies indicate that the 
average daily need for water for 
domestic and industrial purposes 
over the next two or three decades 
will inerease as much as 150 per- 
cent, with industrial uses account- 
ing for 95 percent of the increase. 

So much for the problem. The 
solution? President Eisenhower 
has said: “If we are to continue 
to advance agriculturally and in- 
dustrially we must make the best 
use of every drop of water which 
falls on our soil, or which can be 
extracted from the oceans." 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson said to the Sixth National 
Watershed Congress in May: “We 
have got to stop wasting water. 
We have to use it more efficiently 
in industry, in towns and cities, 
in general farming, and in irriga- 
tion." Mr. Benson places his hope 
in scientific studies and .tech- 
niques which include cloud seed- 
ing, forecasting water supplies, 
converting salt waters, treating 
waste waters, reducing erosion 
and floods, cutting down on evap- 
oration, and learning more about 
how vegetation uses water. WM 
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Home owners, farmers and in- 
dustries in our area receive water 
from the Delaware River system. 
However, we are not alone. The 
Delaware River Valley is a natural 
watershed which covers a 12,757 
square mile area of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. Thus the Delaware 
River, its tributaries and under- 
ground water supplies meet the 
water needs of approximately 615 
milion people within the Valley 
and many additional millions out- 
side the Valley who draw on its re- 
Sources. 

Half of the Valley is in Penn- 
Sylvania; 23 percent in New Jersey ; 
18 percent in New York; and 8 
percent in Delaware. 

Although the Delaware River 
Service Area (larger than the 
Valley itself) comprises only one 
percent of the total land area of 
the U.S., it contains 13 percent of 
the nation's total population. A 
heavy industrial area, it accounted 
in a recent survey for 17 percent 
of the nation's total number of 
persons employed in manufactur- 
ing, and 15 percent of those in 
service industries. 

New York City, with a popula- 
tion of eight million, gets about 
one-third of its municipal supply 
of water from the Delaware River, 
under a decree of the United 
States Supreme Court. New York 
is now taking an average of 440 
million gallons daily from the 
upper Delaware and in about 30 
years is expected to take its per- 
mitted daily maximum of 800 mil- 
lion gallons. 

The Delaware rises on the west- 
ern slopes of the Catskill Moun- 
tains in New York State and flows 
southwesterly as the East and 
West Branches to Hancock, N.Y. 
The mainstem of the River then 
flows southward, draining nearly 
all of the Pocono Mountains as 
well as the Schuylkill Valley, the 
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the Delaware River 
a four-state problem 


Lehigh Valley and other small 
sub-valleys, before emptying into 
the Atlantic, 326 miles from the 
headwaters. 

On its journey to the sea, the 
Delaware divides New York State 
and Pennsylvania, then New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
finally New Jersey and Delaware. 

The main tributaries below 
Hancock are: In New Vork, 
Beaverkill, Neversink and Mon- 
gaup Rivers; in Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh and Schuylkill Rivers; in 
New Jersey, Paulins Kill, Pesquit 
River and the  Musconetcong 
River; in Delaware, Brandywine 
Creek and Christiana River. 

In summation, approximately 20 
million people in a four-state area 
now depend on the Delaware 
River. Within the next 50 years, 
this population will double, and 
industrial production may quad- 
ruple. This is significant because 
industry is the biggest water user 
in the Valley. Thus, more and 
more water will be needed for 
homes, industry, farms, waste dis- 
posal, navigation, hydro-electric 
power, recreation, and fish and 
wildlife. It is not the supply of 
water in the Delaware River Val- 
ley which is questioned. The prob- 
lem is to adopt the techniques 
and the willingness to get the full 
economic use of every drop which 
runs to the sea. 

If the Delaware River were the 
property of one city, or even of 
one state, its jurisdiction would 
be a relatively easy matter. How- 
ever, four states and two of the 
nation's largest cities, have a 
stake in the Delaware River Val- 
ley. Hammering out a policy and 
a government organization agree- 
able to all is not easy, but it must 
be done—and it is being done. 
But more of this later. First, let 
us turn to the major users of the 
Delaware River Valley and their 
problems. B 
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WATER 


Penn County water facilities 


stay one step ahead of home consumption 


Tun human body is 70 percent 
water. However there is a daily 
loss of five or six pints in per- 
spiration, exhalation, and excre- 
tion. Altogether, you need about 
20 gallons each day just to exist. 
This will give you two quarts for 
drinking, six gallons for a load of 
laundry, five gallons for washing 
your hands, shaving, or brushing 
your teeth, four gallons for toilet 
flushing, 25 gallons for a bath, or 
five gallons per minute for your 
shower. There are other hidden 
uses of water, for your public 
water supply is providing about 
150 gallons per day for you. This 
is compared with about 95 gallons 
per person in 1900. 

A Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources re- 
ported that only nine percent of 
the 185 billion gallons a day with- 
drawn in 1950 was for homes and 
cities. Irrigation took 48 percent 
and industry took 43 percent for 
such purposes as generating 
steam, washing, cooling, convey- 
ing and product ingredients. 

Yet water remains one of the 
least expensive of the essential 
commodities we buy. Water for 
domestic use costs an annual aver- 
age of $6 a person, less than two 
cents a day. Such water is pro- 
cured, filtered, pumped and dis- 
tributed at a cost of less than five 
cents a ton. 

Thus securing water for the 
home has not changed American 
family life as it has in one rural 
community in southeastern Asia. 
Here the nearest source of drink- 
ing water, a group of wells, is 
nine miles from the village. Local 
custom decrees that wives must 
fetch the water. One wife can 
make only one trip a day with her 
bucket, not enough for the entire 
family’s needs—and so a man 
finds it desirable to have several 
wives. 

So vital to daily living was 
water in other lands in other 
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times that Mohammed said in the 
Koran: “No one can refuse sur- 
plus water without sinning against 
Allah and against Man." 

In the American suburbs sum- 
mertime brings an additional call 
on the water supply for lawn 
sprinkling. O. M. Scott & Sons in 
1953 studied the needs and costs 
of lawn sprinkling in cities from 
the east coast to Wichita, Kansas. 
They estimated that 10 inches of 
water would be needed for a lawn 
for a season. The cost of 10 inches 
for 1000 square feet watered was 
56 cents in Philadelphia, $2.50 in 
New York suburbs, and $2.63 in 
Wichita. 

Although few southeastern 
Pennsylvania families obtain their 
water supply by local wells, most 
depend on public water systems 
—either owned by municipalities 
or private stock holders. Over 60 
percent of the nations' population 
lives in urban areas and thus de- 
pends on public water supply sys- 
tems. Although at first water 
works systems were all privately 
owned, now 80 percent are pub- 
licly owned. 

The first American publie water 
System was the Water Works 
Company of Boston, which in 1652 
provided a supply for domestic 
consumption and fire protection 
to the residents of a single neigh- 
borhood—Conduit Street. 

Almost a century later a farmer 
named Schaeffer piped a supply 
from a spring on his farm down 
the main street of the Pennsyl- 
vania village now known as 
Schaefferstown. At Bethlehem, 
Pa., in 1754, Hans Christiansen, 
an immigrant millwright, began 
work on the first pumped water 
works, which was put in regular 
operation in 1755. 

In 1950, approximately 17,000 
communities were served by pub- 
lic systems. One is struck by the 
great ponderance of small towns 
that operate water systems. N inety 


percent of all water supplies are 
in towns of 5,000 or less, and 50 
percent serve the needs of towns 
of 1,000 or less. 


The largest privately-owned, in- 
dependent water works in the U. S. 
is in Philadelphia's back yard. 
The Philadelphia Suburban Water 
Company is a consolidation of 38 
smaller companies, one of which 
traces its history to 1880. At that 
time a group of professors at 
Swarthmore College met at the 
community hand-pump and de- 
cided that there must be an easier 
way to get water for their homes. 
Cooperatively they built a small 
pumping station at the site of a 
spring in a nearby field and in a 
very workmanlike manner laid 
pipes to their individual homes. 
Once the professors had their 
little system working, neighbors 
were impressed and asked for 
pipes to their homes also. With- 
in a few years, the professors' 
amateur water company grew so 
large that they moved their pump- 
ing station from the spring to the 
stream known as Whiskey Run. 


The Philadelphia Suburban 
Water Company pumps an aver- 
age of 43 million gallons of water 
daily over an area of 300 square 
miles. On certain rare days this 
has gone up to more than 100 
million gallons a day. This emer- 
gency supply is made possible by 
five impounding reservoirs on the 
Crum, Pickering, Perkiomen, Ne- 
shaminy and Pennypack creeks. 
Three wells in Chester Valley, 
Whitemarsh and Abington town- 
ships also help. 


One of the problems of pump- 
ing water to a 300-square-mile 
area is the changing terrain. 
Water taken out of the Pickering 
Creek at less than 100-feet-eleva- 
tion has to be pumped more than 
500 feet high to Diamond Rock, 
less than five miles away, near 
Devon. The three principal pump- 
ing stations and 29 booster-pump- 
ing stations push water through 
an underground system of pipes 
extending in all directions for a 
total distance of 1,850 miles. 

You can out-smart nature but 
you can’t out-think people, accord- 
ing to George H. Dann, executive 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Philadelphia Suburban 
Water Company. 
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Large reservoirs insure ade 


One of the problems currently 
plaguing the company is the 
changing character of the water 
consumer. Formerly sparsely resi- 
dential, the suburbs are now 
blossoming almost overnight with 
new communities of homes. Like- 
wise, an overnight change of zon- 
ing can turn a residential area 
into commercial. One of these, at 
King of Prussia, is expected to 
produce light industry which will 
employ 22,000 people, many of 
them will want to build or buy 
homes near their work. 

“However, we're finding ade- 
quate sources of supply,” says Mr. 
Dann, playing it close to the vest. 
He can’t forsee another summer 
like 1957, when, because of the 
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nation-wide drought, the Company 
strongly urged its customers not 
to wash cars or sprinkle lawns 
during the crisis. But things were 
not so bad here as elsewhere; 
nearly 1,000 communities across 
the country rationed water. In 
some towns, water was on the 
“black market" for 50 cents a 
gallon. 

However, at that time, the 
Philadelphia Surburban Water 
Company had not filled its Green 
Lane Reservoir, which now makes 
any 1957 drought look harmless. 

“Altogether,” says Mr. Dann, 
“we have over one day’s supply in 
storage, a pretty substantial 70 
million gallons.” 

The average customer of the 


Company uses about 60,000 gallons 
per year and pays $52.16. Mr. 
Dann avoids comparison of his 
rates with any other company, 
public, or private which does not 
have his varying geography and 
population. “And don’t forget that 
we pay 19 cents of every dollar of 
gross revenue into taxes,” he re- 
minds you. 

Samuel S. Baxter, commissioner 
of the Water Dept. of the City of 
Philadelphia, has spent 35 years 
literally in water, with the 157- 
year-old water works system of 
the City. After reading and listen- 
ing to all of the scare stories 
about the future water supply, one 
is refreshed—as with a cold 
shower—by Sam Baxter's novel 
point of view. 

*We don't have a shortage of 
water, we have a shortage of 
water works," he says. ^With our 
42 inches of annual rainfall, and 
being so close to so many rivers 
and streams, our problem is simply 
the publics  unwillingness to 
supply the storage facilities 
(dams and reservoirs), the treat- 
ment and pumping plants, and the 
distribution lines. There is no 
reason why Philadelphians should 
have to be stingy about water 
any more than they would hesi- 
tate to use electricity, gas, or the 
telephone. If customers are will- 
ing to pay, there is and will be no 
storage of water," says Mr. Water 
Works himself. 

The Philadelphia Water Dept. 
deals with the a population of 2,- 
180,000 over an area of about 120 
square miles. It is interesting to 
note that the average daily con- 
sumption per person has dropped 
from 172 daily gallons in 1947 to 
154 in 1958. This is also reflected 
in the total annual consumption 
which has dropped from 129 bil- 
lion gallons in 1947 to 123 billion 
gallons in 1958. 

Mr. Baxter figures that his rates 
are about 2½ times cheaper than 
suburban water. In Philadelphia, 
the home owner using 60,000 gal- 
lons a year spends $17.20. “And 
we're a self-sustaining company,” 
he says. “No tax money is used 
in the Philadelphia water system. 
We pay rent, interest and amorti- 
zation on our bonds, we pay for 
digging up the streets and we 
even pay a proportion of the 
Mayor's salary.” 8 
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WATER 


irrigation, soil conservation 


vital to increased agriculture production 


ABOUT 6,000 or 7,000 years ago 
the civilization of the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley numbered about 
40 million people who lived in 
agricultural prosperity. Today 
fewer than 5 million live in this 
same area, and scratch out a bare 
subsistence from the ground. Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee, in his book Civili- 
zation On Trial credits the Mon- 
gols with slaying 30 millions of 
these people, and thus bringing 
about the downfall of their civiliza- 
tion. A. Nelson Sayre, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, however, credits 
two other reasons: The destruc- 
tion by the Mongols of the canals 
and headgates of the irrigation 
system, and the accumulation of 
salt in the soil and ground water 
—which may have made the soil 
infertile even before the Mongol 
invasion. 

At the height of the Roman 
Empire, about 750,000 citizens 
lived in Antioch on the Orontes 
River. However, army after army 
occupied Antioch, each one forc- 
ing more production of agricul- 
ture out of the ground to supply 
their war machines. As the land 
was ploughed and the hills 
stripped of their trees, the river 
went out of control. Instead of ar- 
mies, now floods hit Antioch re- 
peatedly, for there was no more 
ground cover or tree roots to ab- 
sorb the rains. Eventually floods 
—not armies—caused the surren- 
der of Antioch. Now known as 
Antakia, it is buried under 18 
feet of silt. 

Well-designed water supply and 
drainage systems, and even public 
swimming pools and baths, are not 
new. Fifty centuries ago the 
people of the Indus Valley, in 
India enjoyed them. The ancient 
people of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Rome 
and China built similar facilities 
long before the Christian era. 
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The history of American agri- 
culture is no more promising for 
the future, “In the few genera- 
tions of our existence as a nation, 
we have gouged and misused the 
land until almost one-fifth of our 
crop and grazing lands are badly 
damaged by soil washing and 
blowing. We have hacked away 
at our forest lands until one-third 
of them are gone.” So says an ex- 
haustive report by the Twentieth 
Century Fund in America’s Needs 
and Resources. 

The Geological Survey estimates 
that an average of approximately 
4,300 billion gallons of water are 
released daily over the nation 
through precipitation. In the Dela- 
ware River Valley the average an- 
nual precipitation is about 40 
inches. About 70 percent of it re- 
turns to the atmosphere directly 
through evaporation and transpi- 
ration (exhaling of water vapor 
through plant leaves). The re- 
mainder runs into rivers, streams, 
and underground storage areas, 
the top of which becomes the 
water table. 

If this 70 percent of precipita- 
tion were not captured in the 
ground by grass, plant or tree 
roots, more of it would run off 
into rivers and create floods. 

As it stands now, damages from 
floods average about $1.2 billion 
a year, including the value of the 
soil lost from productive farms 
and the deposit of silt and debris 
in irrigation canals and reservoirs 
and on the farms and city streets, 
according to Bernard Frank, as- 
sistant chief of the Watershed 
Management Research Division of 
the Forest Service. 

Irrigation takes a lot of water 
—but it pays off. In order to put 
one inch of water on one acre of 
land, 27,154 gallons must be ap- 
plied. But Delaware Valley potato 
crops have been increased from 


100 bags per acre to as much as 
300 bags per acre by irrigation. 
To produce one pound of corn, 
about 750 quarts of water are 
used by the corn plants. One 
pound of wheat takes 400 quarts. 
A recent report by the President's 
Advisory Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy estimated that 
more than 2 million acres of the 
U. S. are now under irrigation—a 
300 percent increase since 1940. 
About 6,000 of these irrigated 
acres are in the Delaware River 
Valley: one-quarter of them in 
Bucks County, one-half in Berks, 
Chester and Lehigh counties com- 
bined, and the remainder 
scattered. 

The need for irrigation arises 
from the uneven distribution of 
rain through crop season. 
Half of the total annual rainfall 
occurs during the growing season 
of April through September. But 
the total monthly rainfall may 
come in one or two storms, where 
the rain may not have a chance to 
soak into the hard ground. 

The amount of irrigation water 
needed on a typical farm in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania will vary 
with the depth and permeability 
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of the soil, as well as the amount 
of moisture already in the soil, 
and the crops being grown. A 
single irrigation period may apply 
from 114 to three inches of water. 

According to the U. S. Public 
Health Service, surveying local 
farms, it costs an average of 
$22.21 to irrigate an acre here- 
abouts. However, crop yields are 
increased an average of 34 per- 
cent, and the farmer has a net 
gain of $61.94 per acre, thanks to 
irrigation. 

Water on a farm is used not 
only for irrigation of crops and 
pasture. It is also used for domes- 
tic purposes, agricultural process- 
ing, spraying, milk cooling, wash- 
ing dairy equipment, cleaning of 
vegetables for market, and water 
for livestock. 

The Public Health Service esti- 
mates that rural water needs with- 
in the Delaware River Valley will 
rise 378 percent by 1975. Irrigation 
will take the greatest increase, be- 
cause more and more agricultural 
land is being used up for housing, 
industry and highways. This 
means that fewer acres with more 
intensive farming and increased 
production will be necessary, re- 


quiring more and better irriga- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, farmers are not 
being encouraged to go “hog wild” 
for irrigation, because this water 
withdrawn from streams is in com- 
petition with other users of the 
stream. It will result in lower 
navigable depths, lower power po- 
tential, a limited ability of the 
stream to dilute and carry away 
industrial and human wastes, de- 
creased recreational values, de- 
struction of fish and wildlife habi- 
tats, and intrusion of salt water 
into bays. Even if the water is re- 
turned to the stream after irriga- 
tion, it contains an accumulation 
of earth salts. 

An encouraging source of 
supply of irrigation water is the 
underground reservoirs containing 
the largest storage of fresh water 
in the nation—far more than the 
capacity of all surface reservoirs 
and lakes. It is estimated that 
these underground pools contain 
the equivalent of 10 years’ preci- 
pitation. 

As local conservationist for the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 
Howard Busch covers 12 counties 
in Southeastern Pennsylvania 


from his base in West Chester. In 
this rich agricultural area, he has 
seen farmers install irrigation to 
increase production. “Consumers 
are now demanding higher pro- 
duction of the kind of vegetables 
that we grew here, such tomatoes, 
beans, cabbages and sweet corn. 
Also, farmers are now irrigating 
their pastures in order to get more 
and heavier grass which pro- 
duces more and better milk. Add 
to this the irrigation for orchards 
and field crops, such as ear corn 
for feed, and you see why many 
farmers are now  impounding 
water in their own ponds or 
dams. They're also taking water 
from the Brandywine, Neshaminy, 
Tohicken, Wissahickon, Jordan, 
and Little Schuylkill," says Busch. 

Besides irrigation, Busch also 
preaches soil conservation to hold 
the water where it falls. We're 
trying to get our farmers to get 
away from the old ‘corn runs’ in 
which the rows run straight up 
and down hills. In a rain, the 
water carries the soil and seed 
with it downhill. America has al- 
ready lost one-third of its top 
soil," reminds Busch, “so let's not 
waste any more." M 


Irrigation and spraying are used to supplement uneven rainfall during crop-growing season. 
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New Hope in Bucks County was typical of scenes left in the wake of 1955 hurricanes, floods. 


WATER 


precious top soil, water lost through flood ravage 


Tue first week of August 1955 
found the farmers of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania praying for rain. 
The ground was hard as rock and 
summer crops were dying. The 
farmers had their weathereye on 
a new hurricane named Connie as 
she steamed up the Atlantic Coast. 
Suddenly, heavy with warm water 
from the Gulf Stream, Connie 
turned inland near Wilmington, 
N.C., and ran along the track that 
is the Delaware River Valley. 
Dumping her load along the way, 
Connie put four to six inches of 
rain in the five-day period that 
she was around, between August 
10 and 15. Some towns were hit 
harder. Coatesville in Chester 
County took nine inches, while 
Pottstown, Montgomery County, 
took 914 inches. However, the soil 
had been so dry that it gratefully 
absorbed most of the rainfall and 
there was relatively little runoff 
into the rivers and streams. 
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If nature had quit right then, 
everybody would have been very 
happy. However, as Connie was 
entering Canada, her sister Diane 
was following in her exact foot- 
steps. Three days after the last 
of Connie had vanished over the 
horizon, leaving the Delaware Val- 
ley saturated, Diane brought an- 
other deluge. Although Diane was 
not so well-laden as Connie, she 
managed to dump another 4% 
inches on Coatesville, four inches 
on Pottstown, six inches on 
Doylestown, and seven inches on 
Conshohocken. Some areas in 
Wayne and Pike Counties got as 
much as 10 and 11 inches in the 
two days, August 18 and 19. 

If the hurricanes had come sev- 
eral weeks apart, the ground could 
have accommodated the rainfall of 
each. But both coming within a 
week, dumping an average of 14 
inches, was just too much. The 
land refused to take any of 


Diane's water, and so it ran off 
into the streams. Pleasant little 
creeks like the Dyberry, Brodhead, 
Pocono, Sciota, Bushkill and Me- 
Michaels, grew too big for their 
bridges and passed the load onto 
the Lackawaxen, the Lackawanna, 
the Pequest, the Equinunk, the 
Lehigh—which in turn emptied 
into the Delaware. 

The rivers took everything in 
their way—soil, roadbeds, bridges, 
homes and people. On Saturday 
morning, August 20, the residents 
of the Delaware Valley rose after 
a sleepless night to survey the 
ruin from Port Jervis, New York, 
to Trenton, New Jersey. 

The most heart-breaking scene 
was at Camp Davis near East 
Stroudsburg where 37 women and 
children were swept to their 
death. 

Entire communities along the 
Delaware and its tributaries were 
wiped out. The most heavily-con- 
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centrated loss was felt where the 
Lehigh and Delaware met at 
Easton, Pa., where more than 80,- 
000 people were crowded in the 
- narrow valleys right down to the 
river's edge. Here the flood set a 
new high water mark 83 inches 
higher than the 1903 record. After 
withstanding for a day the batter- 
ing of debris plunging south on 
the Delaware's crest at 60 miles 
an hour, Easton's 60-year-old free 
bridge to Phillipsburg, N.J. was 
finally cut in two. Twenty more 
bridges in Monroe County went 
down. Throughout the Delaware 
| Valley the flood swept away roads 
and railroad trestles, cut off power 
and  communieations, isolated 
stricken towns and cities. 

President Eisenhower made his 
own aerial survey of the greatest 
natural catastrophe ever to hit the 
Delaware Valley. The damage: 
106 lives lost, 8453 families suffer- 
ing losses, 300 homes destroyed, 
$60 to $100 million in real and 
personal property loss, $1 million 
in farm damage, $1 million in 
church and school loss, $27 mil- 
lion loss in industrial property, 
machinery and inventory, $25 mil- 
lion damage to state highways and 
bridges, and $10 million repairs 
to road and streets. 

Closer to home, the damage was 
not so severe. Roads and bridges 
were hit, but an even greater loss 
to local farmers was the erosion 
of an estimated one-and-a-half 
inches of good top soil swept from 
fields. This is important because 
approximately 51 percent of Mont- 
gomery County is farm land. 

Bucks County, which is closer 
to the center of the storm, suf- 
fered damages estimated at nearly 
$17 million. In the county 90 
homes were demolished and 1,200 
were put under water of the Dela- 
ware River, Neshaminy Creek or 
Tohicken Creek. About 85 percent 
of the total damage occurred 
along the Delaware River portion 
of the county. Flooding was more 
severe along the Delaware than 
any previously experienced. At 
King's Farms on the Delaware the 
crest was three feet above the 
1903 level. The bridge on route 
432 at Yardley was destroyed, and 
the bridge on route 202 at New 
Hope suffered damage and was 
closed to traffic. Damage to 
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Riegelsville, Yardley, New Hope 
and Fergusonville was estimated 
at over $10 million. 

The Neshaminy and Tohickon 
Creeks, in setting new records, 
wreaked their share of damage. 

In Chester County, Coatesville 
got the heaviest rain, about 14 
inches. The greatest urban dam- 
age was suffered by the Lukens 
Steel Company, located at the con- 
fluence of the West Brandywine 
and Sucker Run. Connie and 
Diane cost Lukens a total of 
$344,250 in loss of production, 
wage loss to employees, damages 
and other costs. The East Branch 
at Downingtown put an average 
of three feet of water in 200 cel- 
lars, which kept the fire company 
busy for 200 hours pumping them 
out. 

Floods are not new to the 
Neshéminy in Bucks County, or 
to the Brandywine in Chester 
County. George M. Hart, of the 
Neshaminy Valley Watershed As- 
sociation, has compiled a history 
of floods which goes back to 1687. 
(The earliest known flood of con- 
sequence on the Neshaminy also 
has the most mysterious back- 
ground. In June of 1832 a Spaniard 
by the name of Mina was exe- 
cuted on a creek island near 
Bridge Point following a cele- 
brated murder trial. Just before 
his hanging, he predicted a dev- 
astation within a year. And al- 
most within a year, to the day, on 
June 20, 1833 the Neshaminy pro- 
duced a flood which by coincidence 
concentrated on Bridge Point, now 
Edison, with waters that reached 
to the top of the large stone 
bridge there.) 

Mr. Hart uses his history to 
urge local residents to prevent 
future ones. 

*When we have a flood in the 
Neshaminy, more than 20,000 tons 
of top soil are annually washed 
from the stream banks and fields. 
That's a solid freight train of 400 
carloads! Then, in the runoff of 
water we lose, even in a minor 
flood, about 2% billion gallons— 
enough to supply the Neshaminy 
Valleys’ water needs for four sum- 
mer months. With the diminishing 
ability of the soil to absorb mois- 
ture, the expanded acreage of 
paved surfaces, and the increas- 
ing demand for water for modern 


living and industrial use, we have 
a real problem. But by united and 
cooperative effort, I believe it is 
possible for us to adopt and prac- 
tice measures which will reduce 
the extremes of both flood and 
drought and to conserve our 
increasingly precious resource, 
water,” says Mr. Hart. 

You hear similar talk from 
Clayton M. Hoff and Robert T. 
Struble, officers of the Brandy- 
wine Valley Association in 
Chester County. Since 1945 the 
Association has been encouraging 
farmers to practice contour farm- 
ing, plant more grass and trees to 
eliminate rapid rain runoff from 
their lands. But even these con- 
servation measures could not pro- 
vide sufficient flood protection, nor 
would they provide the water sup- 
ply needed for the years ahead. 

And so the Brandywine Valley 
Association turned for help to the 
Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act of the Federal 
Government. A preliminary field 
survey in 1956 revealed that while 
the Act would make some provi- 
sions for water storage and flood 
protection in its dams, the dams 
would not be big enough to pro- 
vide the amount of water to be 
released downstream to meet the 
expanding needs of the watershed 
in the years ahead. Subsequently 
the Association secured the par- 
ticipation in the program of the 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Forests and 
Waters, in which the State will 
construct larger reservoirs to pro- 
vide additional flood protection 
and water supply, plus recreation. 

The total project is now a co- 
operative enterprise with local, 
State and Federal agencies par- 
ticipating to the tune of $1175 
million dollars. The State will 
build five reservoirs and the Soil 
Conservation Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture will 
build six small dams. These will 
be the first in the entire country 
to be constructed under the new 
Federal law. The largest of these 
dams will cover 1,000 acres and 
will store nearly 5 billion gallons 
of precious water. 

There are about a dozen other 
similar associations, the newest 
of which is the Wissahickon Val- 
ley Watershed Association, with 
Ernest G. Enck, president. WM 
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industrial water needs continue 


to grow as production increases from year to year 


W ATER power is a unique para- 
dox as a source of energy in that 
it is wasted if it is not used. Coal, 
oil and gas, on the other hand, 
are irreplaceable national assets. 
Burn a ton of coal, and you can 
see it go up in smoke, lost for 
evermore. Use a ton of water, 
however, and somehow it will get 
back into the soil, or river, or 
ocean, from which it will be taken 
up into the atmosphere again, to 
fall again. 

No wonder, then, that the U. S. 
uses more water than it does all 
other materials combined. That 
1,200 gallons of water which you 
directly or indirectly used today 
adds up to about 1,800 tons dur- 
ing the year. But your 1,800 tons 
of water is compared to only 18 
tons of all other materials con- 
sumed or otherwise used, includ- 
ing your food. 

Remember, aside from the water 
you drink and for other household 
purposes, agriculture is using part 
of your share, and industry is 
using the lion’s share of your 
water. And with industrial pro- 
duction expected to double by 
1975, the giants of industry are 
poking around Mother Earth to 
find twice as much water. 

According to Karl O. Kohler, 
Jr., of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, industry and steam power 
plants require daily about 70 bil- 
lion gallons of fresh water. It 
takes 10 gallons of water to refine 
one gallon of gasoline, 300 gallons 
of water to make a barrel of beer, 
3,600 for one ton of coke, 50,000 
for one ton of paper, 65,000 for 
one ton of finished steel, 600 thou- 
sand gallons for one ton of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

No doubt about it, water is the 
most used raw material in our 


Iron ore from South America, used 
by steelmakers, is unloaded by 
chute from ship on the Delaware. 
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factories. A large paper mill uses 
more water each day than a city 
of 50,000 inhabitants. The steel 
industry alone uses 13 billion gal- 
lons a day. A single department 
store uses about 2 million gallons 
daily just to keep you cool in sum- 
mer. This is enough water to fill 
a good-sized lake or pond. (A 
standard swimming pool holds 
only about 75,000 gallons.) 

The President’s Material Policy 
Commission estimated that indus- 
try now uses 80 billion gallons a 
day (45 percent of the total water 
used) and forecasts that this 
amount would grow to 215 billion 
gallons daily in 1975—when it will 
be 63 percent of the national 
water use. 

Of industry’s present share of 
water, of the 80 billion gallons a 
day, about 15 billion gallons are 
taken from brackish or salty 
sources which are unlimited, and 
about 65 billion gallons from fresh 
water sources. Nearly all of this 
fresh water came from rivers, 
streams and lakes, and some from 
wells. 

Nearly 45 percent of industry’s 
water is used for cooling and con- 
densing in the steam generation 
of electric energy. The steel in- 
dustry takes the next largest 
share, more than 15 percent of 
the total used. A large steel mill 
may require as much as 500 mil- 
lion gallons of water a day, 
enough to supply all of Philadel- 
phia for a day and a half. 

However, industry uses its 
water well. A survey of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers revealed that almost 40 
percent of the plants recorded a 
re-use of water averaging 24 per- 
cent of the intake. The petroleum 
industry uses 90 percent of its in- 
take; pulp and paper 52 percent, 
drug and chemicals 35 percent; 
and aircraft, automobiles, iron 
and steel, 25 percent. 


The 110-mile-long Schuylkill 
once was a poisoned river. It flows 
through an area in which one- 
third of Pennsylvania’s popula- 
tion is concentrated and empties 
into the Delaware at Philadelphia. 
For years the Schuylkill was de- 
scribed as “too thick to navigate, 
too thin to cultivate.” Ship cap- 
tains even refused to dock their 
ships at Philadelphia because the 
polluted stream corroded the bot- 
toms of their vessels. But about 
15 years ago Pennsylvania decided 
to clean up the Schuylkill. Pre- 
viously, coal mines along the river 
had poured two million tons of 
coal silt into the river each year. 
Once the cleanup began, the coal 
companies installed filtering sys- 
tems. Every city along the river 
built a new sewage plant or im- 
proved old ones. Today people are 
again swimming and boating in 
the Schuylkill. Cities along its 
banks are getting cleaner water 
and industries are getting an un- 
limited supply. 

The principal forms of pollu- 
tion are domestic sewage, indus- 
trial waste, and silt. Domestic 
sanitary sewage includes every- 
thing that goes down the drains 
of the city and into its sewers— 
the used water from toilets, bath- 
tubs and sinks, washings from 
restaurants, laundries, hospitals, 
hotels, mortuaries, ad nauseum. 
Industrial wastes are the acids, 
chemicals, oils, greases and animal 
and vegetable material discharged 
by factories. Sometimes they go 
into the city sewer system and 
sometimes through separate out- 
lets directly to the water courses. 
Silt is the soil that washes into 
the streams, muddies the rivers, 
and cakes up the reservoirs. 

Only 50 percent of municipal 
pollution and 50 percent of or- 
ganic load in industrial wastes is 
removed before discharge into 

continued on page 50 
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Swimming, boating and fishing 


are most popular 
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sports. 
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state parks, natural lakes provide 


recreation for sportsmen, vacationers 


RECREATION, for the city 
dweller, usually means “back to 
nature.” And in Pennsylvania, 
there’s plenty of nature to go back 
to. More than half of the State is 
forest land—15 million acres— 
about 1½ acres for each inhabi- 
tant. The State itself has retained 
over 3 million acres, in which Penn- 
sylvanians (and  out-of-staters) 
may recreate themselves in more 
than 100 State parks and picnic 
areas, scattered throughout 39 
counties. 

Forests and water could not ex- 
ist without each other. Where you 
find trees, you will find water on 
or below the ground. Thus the 
half of the State that is forest- 
covered accounts for the 22,000 
miles of fishing streams, the 300 
lakes and 100 waterfalls amount- 
ing to over 1,000 square miles of 
solid bodies of water. 

It has been estimated that in an 
average year, the total volume of 
rain falling on Pennsylvania 
weighs more than 138 billion tons. 
If you live on a one-acre lot, it is 
hit by 4,700 tons a year. 

And so long as this rain keeps 
falling, and is held in the ground 
by forests, we will continue to 
have lakes like Wallenpaupack, 
just east of Scranton, over 10 
miles long and the largest arti- 
ficial lake wholly within the State. 

Lakes and mountains have an 
age-old fascination for the sports- 
man. Each year more than a mil- 
lion hunters shoot 130,000 deer, 
400 bears, 6,900 wild turkeys and 
340,000 pheasants. Such sport is 
good business for the State, which 
takes in $4 million in hunting fees 
and $114 million in fishing li- 
censes. 

As numerous as are the hunters 
and fishermen, they are outnum- 
bered by the 6 million “just plain 
folks" who use Pennsylvania’s 
state parks and forests each year 
just for relaxing. 

For the sturdy soles there is 
the Appalachian Trail, 2,000 miles 


from Maine to Georgia. It enters 
Pennsylvania at the Delaware 
Water Gap and winds its way 
more than 350 miles down to the 
Blue Ridge on the Maryland state 
line. 

But for picnicking, camping, 
boating, swimming, fishing and 
hiking—all in one spot—you can't 
beat any of the State Parks. Prob- 
ably the best known to Philadel- 
phians is French Creek, with 
6,000 acres in Bucks and Chester 
counties, and the only sizeable 
State-operated recreation area 
within 100 miles of the city. 
Southwest of Pottstown, French 
Creek Park has a 62-acre lake. 

Other State Parks include: 

Promised Land: Pike County, 
between Canadensis and Hawley 
in the Poconos, 2,328 acres, 420- 
acre lake with swimming, boating, 
fishing. 

Ralph Stover: Bucks County, 6 
miles northeast of Doylestown, 37 
acres on the Tohickon Creek with 
picnicking, swimming, hiking. 

Hickory Run: Carbon County 
on the edge of the Poconos, 13,386 
acres. 

Tobyhanna: Monroe County in 
the heart of the Poconos, 5,500 
acres. 

Childs: Pike County, 2 miles 
west of Dingman’s Ferry, 52 acres 
with three beautiful waterfalls. 

The State Dept. of Forests and 
Waters can supply maps and in- 
formation of these and the many 
other State-operated recreation 
sites. 

Along the Schuylkill, Delaware 
and smaller tributaries are count- 
less  privately-operated picnic, 
swimming and boating areas. 

It is assuring to see in every 
governmental survey of water re- 
sources in the Delaware Valley 
that the rivers and streams are con- 
sidered not only for their indus- 
trial and agricultural value, but 
also for the recreational oppor- 
tunities which they bring to the 
family on vacation. M 
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complex planning involved for 


future water use in Delaware V alley 


Tue whole of continental United 
States is divided into 160 separate 
river valleys or basins. The use 
and control of the waters of these 
rivers and their tributary streams 
have played a dominant role in 
the development of the nation. 
“Rivers were highways leading 
to new lands,” says the Twentieth 
Century Fund. “Their natural 
falls furnished an early source of 
power. Boats plying them carried 
the nation’s commerce until the 
railway net spread over the land. 
Today our rivers are even more 
useful. They provide needed drink- 
ing water for our population, 
carry away municipal sewage and 
industrial wastes, and once again 
transport an important share of 
our commerce. They enable us to 
irrigate new lands for agriculture, 
and are a vital source of power 
for the generation of electricity. 
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But the abuse of the lands in their 
drainage areas have caused flood 
damages to mount. In the spring 
the rivers rampage and flood, de- 
stroying property and lives. In the 
summer many of them dwindle to 
a trickle in drought, leaving com- 
merce stranded, cities and indus- 
tries short of water, and the land 
parched." 

The most authoritative minds 
of the nation agree that the best 
units for the planning and de- 
veloping water resources are the 
river valleys. They are not, how- 
ever, the perfect units for such 
planning and development because 
the watershed boundaries of a 
river basin may overlap other na- 
tural regions and often cut across 
the political boundaries of states, 
counties and even of nations. 
Nevertheless, even the President's 
Advisory Committee on Water Re- 


sources Policy has said, “The 
river basin or major drainage area 
is the most appropriate geographic 
unit for use in planning water re- 
sources activities." 

Planning for the multiple needs 
for water in the Delaware River 
Valley is an unbelievably complex 
project. It covers economies, en- 
gineering, geology, chemistry, bi- 
ology, forestry, agriculture, law, 
finance and public administration. 

Among the uses, purpose and 
problems are: the supply for 
domestic, industrial and agricul- 
tural use, recreation, flood con- 
trol, erosion prevention, hydro- 
electric power, pollution reduc- 
tion, sediment control, navigation, 
sea water contamination, fish and 
wildlife habitats. 

Only recent years, with their 
alternating droughts and floods, 
increasing population and indus- 
try, have forced people and organ- 
izations to think about the future 
of the Delaware River Valley. 

In 1936 the four Valley states 
formed the Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware (Incodel) as a 
planning and advisory agency. In 
1950 Incodel made certain water 
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supply proposals but they failed 
to get unanimous adoption. 


In 1955 the four Valley gov- 
ernors and mayors of New York 
City and Philadelphia created the 
Delaware River Basin Advisory 
Committee “to re-examine and 
evaluate the waters of the Dela- 
ware River." This Committee co- 
operates with public and private 
agencies and serves in a liaison 
capacity. 

A new and unique agency in 
the picture is the Delaware River 
Basin Research, Inc., a non-profit 
corporation with 24 directors “act- 
ing in a fiduciary way for the pub- 
lic at large.” This was the group 
set up to receive a $131,000 grant 
by the Ford Foundation for a study 
of the governmental administra- 
tion of the Delaware Valley, now 
being conducted by Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Although the survey is 
scheduled to be completed by 
Sept. 1, Prof. Roscoe C. Martin, 
directing the study for Syracuse, 
now reveals that the final recom- 
mendation will call for “a basin- 
wide agency to be governed by a 
board made up of representatives 
of both the Federal and State 
governments, to have authority 
for the management of a broad 
water program for the basin. No 
unit now holds such responsibility 
or authority." 


As thorough as the Syracuse re- 
port will be, it will be a mere drop 
in the river compared with a 3- 
year $1,750,000 study under the 
direction of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, now nearing 
completion. Following hurricane 
Diane, Congress directed the 
Corps to prepare a comprehensive 
plan for the development of re- 
sources of the Delaware River 
Valley. The Corps eventually in- 
volved 19 Federal agencies and 
gave them basic study assign- 
ments in their special fields of 
interest. 


For example, the Dept. of Agri- 
culture is preparing reports 
on land management measures, 
forests, agricultural and rural 
water uses and upstream reser- 
voir potentials. The Dept. of Com- 
merce is preparing an economic 
base survey of the area with 
future projections of population, 
employment, industrial produc- 
tion, personal income, etc. The 
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Weather Bureau is furnishing 
data on storm and hurricane 
tracks. The Dept. of Interior is 
supplying reports on ground water 
and geology of the Basin, plans 
for fish and wildlife and for 
recreation. The Public Health 
Service is reporting on municipal 
and industrial water use and qual- 
ity. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion will report on the potential 
of hydro-electric power from dams 
in the Valley. 


The four states and two cities 
involved are participating in the 
review and coordination of the 
planning studies and are provid- 
ing special material. 


Mr. Russell Morgan, chief of 
the Army Engineers’ Valley Re- 
port Group, has already revealed 
several recommendations. “Out of 
190 mainstream reservoir sites 
that we started with, no more 
than 13 appear to be needed in 
the next 50 years. Of the 400 
small upstream reservoirs that 
have been studied for local water 
supply and flood protection in the 
tributary reaches, less than 40 
will be recommended. Of the 30 
sites studied for potential hydro- 
electric power production, less 
than 3 will be worthwhile to con- 
sider.” 

Although the entire survey may 
not be released until 1960, the 
Army Engineers have already 
jumped the gun in giving an un- 
precedented preview of the study 
to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in an attempt to get funds 
for an early start on one of the 
huge storage reservoirs, about 
seven miles about the Delaware 
Water Gap. 


Someone has counted up all of 
the reports, studies and surveys 
which have been done on the 
Delaware River Valley, and they 
total nearly 30. Like Old Man 
River, these reports “just keep 
rolling along.” Finally, now, ac- 
cording to Walter M. Phillips, 
executive secretary of the Dela- 
ware River Basin Advisory Com- 
mittee, “we are about to see the 
first fully-comprehensive multi- 
purpose plan for the development 
and control of the Delaware’s re- 
sources.” Everybody is now in on 
this act. Working under the direc- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers are 
the 19 Federal agencies. Among 


the four states and major cities 
there is a total of some 60 depart- 
ments, boards, commission or au- 
thorities that have responsibility 
in the water resources field. In 
addition, there are more than 800 
local units of government which 
are involved, plus many private 
organizations, both profit and non- 
profit. 


“The future of this comprehen- 
sive plan of development will, in 
the final analysis, rest ultimately 
in the hands of the people in this 
area," says Mr. Morgan, key co- 
ordinator of the Army Engineers’ 
survey. And the people of the 
Delaware Valley are stirring. May 
saw the formation of the non- 
profit, non-partisan Water Re- 
sources Association. Its 38-man 
board of directors includes repre- 
sentatives from chambers of com- 
merce, industrialists, city and 
county planners, bankers, farmers, 
manufacturers’ associations as 
well as labor unions, watershed 
officials, utilities officers, and even 
a woman professor of natural 
sciences. 


The Association has already set 
up eight committees to study, on 
their own, the classic river prob- 
lems of agriculture, conservation, 
flood control, industrial and mu- 
nicipal supply, navigation, pollu- 
tion, recreation and public infor- 
mation. President of the new 
Water Resources Association is 
Charles R. Bensinger, of Strouds- 
burg, who remembers only too 
well the tragic floods of 1955. 


According to the authoritative 
study of America’s Needs and Re- 
sources, “We have allowed our 
rivers to get out of control until 
we suffer alternately from a lack 
of water and from torrents of it. 
... Properly managed and wisely 
used, our great national natural 
resources can continue to aid us 
in maintaining prosperity for our- 
selves and for the free world. 
Poor management and mis-use of 
them may well lead us to poverty." 


Perhaps out of the reams of 
data, of studies and surveys and 
plans of the Delaware River Val- 
ley, will finally come the realiza- 
tion of the vision of Deuteronomy: 
*A good land, a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths 
that spring out of valleys and 
Hills.. 
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The Man Who Runs A River 


BY FRANCIS TRACY 


The idea that one man, or any group of 
men, could run and control the sprawling 
Delaware River may seem preposterous, 
but Deputy River Master Robert E. Fish 
does just that—by merely ordering the 
opening or closing of faucets. 

Working out of an old house at Milford, 
Pa., with assistant Walter R. Scott, Fish’s 
job is to keep a constant check on the 
river’s flow all along the stream. When 
the water is low, spigots are opened. When 
the level becomes too high, they are 
closed. In this case, the spigots are out- 
lets of two, gigantic reservoirs—the 
Neversink and Pepacton—built by New 
York City as a source of fresh water high 
in the Catskills. Together they control 
the flow of the river they serve. 

The whole thing is an outgrowth of an 
order in June, 1945, under which the U.S. 
Supreme Court attempted to satisfy the 
demands of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware for use of the 
water. Simultaneously, the court estab- 
lished the job of Delaware River Master 
(held since its inception by Carl G. Paul- 
sen who supervises his Milford staff from 
his Washington headquarters) and de- 
creed that the flow past Milford should 
never fall below 1525 cubic feet per sec- 
ond in normal periods, 2025 cfps. in sum- 
mertime—enough to satisfy seasonal in- 
creases in water use. 

| The biggest problem facing Paulsen’s 
| staff is to estimate water needs on the 
1 lower Delaware well ahead of time. “Once 
| the water is ordered, and the reservoirs 
opened to provide it,” Fish explains, “it 
takes three days before the increased flow 
can reach Milford, longer the further you 
go downstream. If a sudden, heavy rain 
falls in the interim, we simply order the 
spigots closed.” 

Fish traces the river’s course on a map 
which is tack-studded to locate check 
points throughout its basin, then reads 
the current flow past Milford from a per- 
manently recorded graph. Data from both 
sources goes into satisfying both the court 
decree and demands for use of Delaware 
water from residents of the Penn Country 
living along its shores. L 


Against a background of the Delaware 
River at Milford, Pa., Deputy River 
Master Robert E. Fish relaxes on porch 
of old house he uses as headquarters. 


Against a background of the Philadelphia skyline, a sleek Danish freighter docks to deliver cargo. 
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PORT CITY 
FOR THE 


NATION 


For the first time in more than a 
century, the Philadelphia Port area 
has achieved the distinction of be- 
ing the Nation’s leading shipping 
center in foreign trade. That distinc- 
tion was attained during the past 
year when it handled 45 million tons 
of import and export cargoes. Hamp- 
ton Roads, with nearly 43 million 
tons, was second and New York, 
with slightly more than 42 million 
tons, was third. 


Lying some 100 miles from the 
sea in the central harbor area, the 
port is served by 106 foreign steam- 
ship lines whose ships link it with 
250 other seaports in 75 countries. 
It is estimated that one vessel either 
arrives or sails from the port every 
20 minutes around the clock. 


Approximately 104 million tons of 
cargo, domestic and foreign, were 
shipped through the port last year. 
Measured over the past 10 years, 
this business pinpoints a 100 percent 
increase, an all-time high, and comes 
as a vigorous stimulus to the Dela- 
ware Valley’s economic vitality. 


For one thing, it means that 96,- 
300 employees in the port area de- 
rive their income directly or in- 
directly from the existence of the 
port, with the earnings of these 
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around-the-clock 


activity keynotes busy 
Port of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's river pilots 
play key roles in bringing 
large ships into the Port. 


Raw wool from South America for carpet industry being delivered 
from one of central harbor general cargo piers. 


West Coast and Canadian 
lumber shipments are unloaded 
for construction use here. 
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people totaling $516,000,000 a year. 
This income, in turn, results in an- 
nual consumer expenditures of $481,- 
000,000 in retail trade and service 
establishments, according to an in- 
tensive survey recently sponsored by 
the Delaware River Port Authority. 

How long this encouraging growth 
will continue will largely depend 
upon continuing and increased in- 
dustrial and commercial activity— 
especially in the stepped-up flow of 
goods moving in and out of the port. 

Meanwhile, the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway providing world 
trade outlets to the cities on the 
Great Lakes, poses a serious chal- 
lenge to our industrial and port wel- 
fare. To the north and the south, 
other competing ports recognize the 
Seaway threat and are taking firm 
steps through expanded port promo- 
tion and port development activities 
to offset it. The city administration 
anticipated the Seaway situation two 
years ago and promptly decided 
to do something about it. Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth organized the 
Mayor's Committee on Port Promo- 
tion to develop an intensified drive 
to obtain greater cargo shipments. 

Representing the cities of Phila- 
delphia, Camden and Wilmington, 
the eommittee is headed by Harry 
G. Schad, vice-president and general 
manager of transportation for the 
Atlantic Refining Company. The com- 
mittee's principal goal is to route all 
cargo consigned to or shipped from 
the Delaware Valley, through the 
Philadelphia Port Area as a matter 
of basic company policy. M 
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Main source of manpower 
for Port is supplied by 
more than 7500 longshoremen. 


One of the widest waterfront streets in the world, 
bustling Delaware Avenue typifies daily 
activity of fast-moving Port of Philadelphia. 
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F any one river in America can be said to have 

shaped the destiny of this country, that river is 
the majestic Delaware—spawning ground for the 
three great states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

The importance of the Delaware in history goes 
back to the earliest explorations of the North Amer- 
ican coastline. The first ship to enter the river in 
the course of exploration and search for the elusive 
Northwest passage was Henry Hudson's Half Moon, 
on August 28, 1609. It was Hudson who discovered 
the Delaware Bay. From that time until William 
Penn's landing and the founding of Philadelphia, 
the story of the Delaware sparkles with romance 
and adventure worthy of the birth of the American 
nation. Other Dutch explorers and navigators in- 
vestigated the Delaware, including the noted Cor- 
nelius May, or Mey, and Cornelius Henricksen. It 
was the latter skipper who made the first map 
known to have been drafted of the Delaware in 
1614. Henricksen traced the course of the river be- 
yond the mouth of the Schuylkill. 

After 1630 there were three expeditions under 
Dutch auspices projected by the Dutch navigator, 
traveller, and patroon, David Petersz De Vries. It 
was De Vries who claimed the Delaware for the 
Dutch in 1633. It was under May and De Vries that 
the first efforts at permanent European settlement 
on the Delaware were undertaken between 1623 
and 1631. These attempts were unsuccessful and the 
first truly permanent Dutch settlement on the Dela- 
ware came about as a result of Dutch migration 
from New Netherlands to the Minisink flats on the 
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The Delaware from Penn Treaty Elm, with Philadelphia 1 


upper Delaware River in the year 1659. 

In the meantime, the first ship under the Eng- 
lish flag had appeared on the Delaware in 1610, the 
Discovery under Captain Samuel Argall, while 
searching for provisions for the colony at James- 
town. This visit was important in that it was the 
English captain who gave to the river the name 
in honor of Sir Thomas West, Lord Delaware. 

The beginnings of permanent civilization and set- 
tlement on the Delaware were the task, not of either 
the Dutch or the English, but of the Swedes who 
founded New Sweden on the Delaware beginning 
with the voyage of the Kolmar Nyckel and Fogel 
Grif and the landing at Wilmington early in 1638. 
From this tiny settlement in the present state of 
Delaware grew the founding of Tinicum within the 
territorial limits of present Pennsylvania. This 
marked the beginnings of white government and 
culture within the Quaker Commonwealth. A beauti- 
ful monument now marks the site of the first Swed- 
ish landing on the Delaware, and Governor Printz 
Park is a Pennsylvania shrine covering the ground 
of the first Swedish capital on its soil. 

The coming of William Penn marked the rapid 
growth of the lower Delaware as a center of trade, 
industry, and culture. Next to the last of the Eng- 
lish colonies to be founded, Penn’s commonwealth 
became by the time of the American Revolution a 
center of colonial life and culture. Much of that 
growth was the result of the use of the Delaware 
River. It became the doorway to the greatest co- 
lonial city—Philadelphia. On the banks of the Dela- 
ware above Philadelphia William Penn ordered the 
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building of Pennsbury as his manorial home from 
which he planned to govern his Quaker common- 
wealth. Pennsbury has been restored and is today 
an historic shrine on the Delaware maintained by 
the commonwealth Penn founded. 

Early practical use was made of the Delaware 
by the settlers of not only Pennsylvania but also of 
New Jersey and Delaware. As early as 1696, it had 
become a busy center for trade and shipping. 
Penn himself was struck with the volume of ship- 
ping on the Delaware when he first arrived in 1682 
on the Welcome. Andrew  Bradford's American 
Weekly Mercury carried news of extensive ship- 
ping on the river, and voyaging from it, between 
1719 and 1723. It was the greatest gateway for 
entry into America upon the part of thousands of 
Europeans of all races and creeds seeking the free- 
dom and opportunity of a New World. It was by way 
of the Delaware that Benjamin Franklin first en- 
tered Philadelphia. 

The importance of the Delaware continued long 
after the colonial era. It became a great shipbuild- 
ing center for one thing. On its banks was estab- 
lished the first American Navy Yard and on it were 
built and launched the first vessels to constitute an 
American Navy. From it voyaged the first American 
ships to venture into the China trade and those 
which made the first extended commercial contacts 
with Russia and with Latin America. On the same 
Delaware took place the pioneer experiments in 
steamboat navigation undertaken by poor John 
Fiteh in 1787-88. In the day of the picturesque 
clipper ship, many a clipper was built in shipyards 
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Dari print showing Philadelphia port, sailing ships and steamship docks on Delaware. 


along the Delaware. The first iron and steel ships 
which marked a further revolution in shipping, both 
in terms of the American merchant marine and the 
U. S. Navy, were built along the historic Delaware 
at Cramps and the yards of John Roach. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Delaware shipyards have figured in 
American naval and mercantile. history from the 
earliest days right down to 1947 and the achieve- 
ments of the Sun Shipbuilding Company. 

The Delaware has been important also in its 
upper reaches. It was the scene of a great lumber 
trade as expanding settlement along the lower por- 
tion of the river produced a need for this commod- 
ity cut from forests of the interior. Then there were 
tall masts for ships to be cut as far as the Catskills 
and floated down to ships by way of the Delaware. 
Before the coming of canals to supplement its 
waters, the Delaware was a major highway for the 
exports of the interior portions of all the states 
which fronted upon it or through which it flowed, 
so far as the settlers of those regions were able to 
reach it directly or through tributaries. Along its 
banks flowed the steadily expanding frontiers of 
settlement into the interior portions of Pennsyl- 
vania and other states. 

To say that the Delaware is an historic river is, 
therefore, putting a mild emphasis upon its im- 
portance in American history. The fact that it con- 
tinues to furnish the foundation for the importance 
of the great Port of Philadelphia and a number of 
major industrial centers which have grown on its 
banks means that the Delaware is still a powerful 
factor in contemporary affairs. B 
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Opener at Valley Forge was “Li'l Abner,’ 


BROADWAY COMES 
TO VALLEY FORGE 


By FRANK FORD 


Remember what they used to say about the Old 
Gray Mare? Well, Summer Tent Theatres **ain't 
what they used to be," either. When first started, 
by a fellow named Herb Rogers at the Tenthouse 
Theatre in Chicago back in 1947, they featured tired 
old operettas, revived for the umpteenth time, 
skimpy productions, professional talent liberally 
sprinkled with local amateurs, costumes most often 
rented from local customers who weren't too worried 
about authenticity of period, and shows that were 
staged to suit the convenience of the producers. 
If certain scenes were too difficult to stage—or too 
expensive to put on—they were frequently omitted. 
Chorus girls and boys made thirty-five dollars— 
leading players earned $100 (or more on good weeks) 
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shown here in rehearsal. 


—everybody had a good time—and the audiences 
loved it! 

Those were the early days. Times have changed. 
Today audiences want shows right from Broadway. 
They demand top professional talent—top choreog- 
raphers—the finest costumes—lavish productions 
—name stars—slick productions—telephone reserva- 
tion privileges—charge accounts—free parking—all 
at Summer Theatre Prices! And they get it! 

Today chorus kids get ninety dollars per week— 
principal players $300 to $500 per week—and stars 
think we are partners in the Philadelphia Mint. 
Considering we pay them between $2000 and $3500 
a week, it occurs to us that such a partnership 
wouldn’t be a bad idea. 
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Producer Frank Ford, man of many parts, takes on job of assistant ticket-taker at Valley Forge opener. 


Among the top summer tent theatres in the coun- 
try, including such theatres as Valley Forge and 
Camden County Music Fairs locally, the Cleveland 
Musicarnival, Oakdale Musical Theatre in Connecti- 
cut, Westbury (L.I.) Music Fair, Sacramento (Cal.) 
Music Tent, Storrowton (Mass.) Music Fair and the 
Toronto (Can.) Music Theatre, the average weekly 
running expenses are between $20,000 and $25,000 
each week. Average weekly expenses for Broadway 
musicals is much higher, but most Broadway plays 
operate at a much lower cost. What started as “barn 
theatre” has become complicated, costly and top 
notch. 

This summer, for instance, such stars as Jane 
Morgan can be seen in “Bells Are Ringing”; Wally 
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Cox in “Say Darling’; Menasha Skulnik in “The 
Law and Mr. Simon"; Julie Wilson in Babes In 
Arms”; Carole Bruce in “Pal Joey”, Constance Ben- 
nett in “Call Me Madam” and many others. More 
actors will be employed in the citronella circuit 
under canvas than are employed on Broadway all 
winter long. Also more dancers, singers, choreo- 
graphers, conductors, directors and scenic designers. 
And the customers still love it! True, they’ve be- 
come more sophisticated in their tastes in the past 
ten years. Television has made them a lot more de- 
manding in terms of name talent and big produc- 
tions—and the smart tent theatre operators have 

kept pace with the demand. 
continued on page 56 
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Rittenhouse Square Clothesline Exhibit 


ART SHOW FOR 
PEOPLE LOVERS 


In the world of art and near-art, the summer begins when the 
first clothesline is strung between two trees and the outdoor 
art shows get under way across the Penn Country. Well-inten- 
tioned, sometimes exciting, always interesting, the exhibitions 
include some of the area’s best professionals and a sprinkling 
of its worst amateurs. 

Opening the outdoor season this year was the 29th annual 
Rittenhouse Square exhibition, a 2500-painting show that 
changed the square into a great gallery without walls. Eighty- 
one artists sold 244 works of art, swallowed great quantities of 
Pepsi-Cola, lost their studio pallor under a hot sun and even 
managed to dismantle the entire show in twenty minutes when 
a sudden hailstorm broke one evening. continued 
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for many 


the art experience 


was a serious affair 


Text and Photographs by JACK ROSEN 


viewer reaction ranged from belligerency to bliss 


Art lovers, artists, students, house- 
Wives, nursemaids, Square hatitués 
and center-city workers on their 
lunch hour were the spectators. 
For the artist, exhibiting or visit- 
ing, there was an opportunity to 
argue the finer points of aesthetics 
or to sit quietly in the shade wait- 
ing for the first sale. For many of 
the viewers, the art experience was 
a serious affair, but for a few, per- 
haps carried away by the beauty 
of it all, the presence of art led 
to other inspiration. Successful in 
many ways, the show was most 
successful for the people-lovers. M 
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“MAN WAS NOT MEANT TO FLY” 


The story of America’s first balloon ascension 


By SARA MAYNARD CLARK 


Illustrations by PETE BOYLE 
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S ixor dawn cannons had 
boomed at steady intervals. Every 
road into Philadelphia was alive 
with people, riding, walking, driv- 
ing, converging on the center of 
a great excitement at the Walnut 
Prison Court at Walnut and Sixth 
Streets. There, for the first time 
in America, a balloon carrying a 
man would rise into the atmos- 
phere and take such course as the 
wind willed. 

Jean-Pierre Blanchard, the in- 
trepid French aeronaut, was well 
known for his courage and feats 
of daring. His reputation had 
reached America through Dr. 
John Jeffries, a Bostonian, who 
had been young Blanchard’s com- 
panion on the first flight ever 
made across the English Channel. 

The disbelievers said he “was 
intruding into the ether where he 
had no business to be.” It was the 
general opinion that if God had 
wanted man to fly he would have 
given him the wings to do so. 
However, if either disaster or 
success was to be the lot of 
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Blanchard, everyone wanted to be 
on hand to witness it. 

For several weeks prior to the 
ascent, Monsieur Blanchard had 
advertised in the Philadelphia 
papers for subscribers to a fund 
which he hoped would reach 
$2,000. He calculated that the 
prison yard could contain 4,800 
people which at $5 a ticket, would 
well repay him for bringing his 
balloon to America. 

All of fashionable Philadelphia 
gathered for the event. President 
George Washington and Governor 
Thomas Mifflin and their parties 
arrived at nine o'clock to watch 
the inflation of the balloon. Among 
the illustrious ladies were Martha 
Washington, the first First Lady, 
Dorothy Todd who was destined 
to be Dolly Madison, another First 
Lady, and Elizabeth Ross Clay- 
poole, who was credited with mak- 
ing the first American flag. 

The President's arrival was an- 
nounced with a salute of fifteen 
guns which continued thereafter 
every quarter hour until the 


ascension. It was warm for that 
ninth day of January in 1793. As 
Blanchard began  inflating his 
great machine with hydrogen gas, 
the mists that had hung above 
the housetops cleared away, leav- 
ing the atmosphere fair and blue. 
The young Frenchman, attending 
to the ballast in order that the 
balloon might swell out properly, 
scowled at the sight of the mere 
handful of people within the court 
and at the “immense concourse” 
of humanity sitting in tree tops 
and crowding upon nearby roofs, 
straining to see the balloon as it 
rose ever higher above the court 
wall. From their lofty perches the 
freeloaders had a better view of 
the momentous occasion than did 
Washington and his retinue who 
stood discreetly back from Blan- 
chard’s helpers as the sulphuric 
acid was applied to the iron fil- 
ings to produce the gas. 

At precisely ten o’clock the 
great yellow silk ball was round 
and taut, straining at its envelop- 
ing net. Blanchard, clutching a 
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small black dog that clawed fran- 
tically at his blue suit, approached 
the President to pay his respects 
and announce that all was ready 
for the flight. As Governor Mifflin 
presented him, he swept off his 
cocked hat, the white plumes wav- 
ing gracefully, and bowed before 
the dignitaries and their ladies. 
Washington handed him a pass- 
port which was directed “to all 
to whom these presents shall 
come” and authorized Blanchard 
“to pass in such direction and to 
descend in such place as circum- 
stances may render most con- 
venient." 

At nine minutes past ten, amid 
a great roar of artillery, the yel- 
low balloon rose majestically into 
the air. Blanchard leaned far out 
of the blue spangled car, waving 
his plumed hat and a flag which 
bore on one side the tricolors of 
France and on the other the stars 
and stripes of the United States. 
The band, which had entertained 
the spectators within the prison 
wall for the last hour, burst into 
a great crescendo of sound. 

The vast crowd of people that 
filled the Potters Field across 
from the prison, and every street 
for blocks around, were silent at 
the amazing spectacle. Then, as 
Blanchard soared above them, 
they broke into a great shout and 
a whole cavalcade of men set out 
on horseback to follow the bal- 
loon. continued on page 63 
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J. J. CONROY, INC. 


Thunderbird Headquarters for Bucks County 


THE FORD BUILDING, WEST STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. FILLMORE 8-9477 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 

TRAP 
SKEET 
BIRDWALK 


DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


ORleans 9-7973 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 


You'll Be Happier When You Deal at... 
The Country Boat Store“ 


LEATHERMAN'S 
MARINE SERVICE 


MERCURY 
OUTBOARD 


Wood-Fiberglass-Aluminum Authorized Dealer 
Also Accessories and Supplies Sales & Service 
Phone ALpine 7-6717 
ROUTE NO. 309 (1 MILE N. OF), SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Where You'll Save on 
CRUISERS RUNABOUTS 
SPEED BOATS 
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AT THE PENNRIDGE 


TEE OFF GOLF DRIVING RANGE 


You'll get a thrill from improving your skill 


Year Kourd. TROUT 
FISHING 


Fishing hours 
) A.M.—7 P.M. 
Fishing rate daily 
$1.00 per rod, plus 
cost of trout. 
Special weekend 
B) rate $2.75 for 5 
trout creel limit. 
Stocking—l0" to 16”. 
Modern rest rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 

of Doylestown, 50 miles 


COME OUT TODAY... 
Open daily: 2 to 11 P.M. 
Directions: Old Rt. 309 
| 5 miles S. of Quakertown. 


14 mile N. of Perkasie on 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. 
Pennridge Golf Driving Range 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. Perkasie R.D. 1, Pa. 


Henry K. Mohr, 
Proprietor 


s N.W. 
from Philadelphia. "Folder on Request." 
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ALL OUTDOORS 


Pennsylvania's 
River of 


Recreation 


BY ROBERT McCORMICK 


Make no mistake about it, the 
Delaware once again is coming 
into its own as one of the nation’s 
great recreational rivers. It is cer- 
tain that today the Delaware 
holds the biggest potential of any 
stream of similar size in the 
country. 

From its big-trout tributaries 
in New York’s Catskill Mountains, 
down through the smallmouth 
bass-walleye waters at its mid- 
point near Milford and on to the 
salt water residents of Delaware 
Bay, the river is suddenly being 
rediscovered as a canoe trail rank- 
ing with the best, a handy spot 
for Penn Country swimmers, skin- 
divers and water-skiers, and a 
float fisherman’s paradise. 

Construction of upstream dams 
for New York City’s water supply, 
and Pennsylvania’s own Clean 
Streams program, have resulted in 
an influx of cool, clean water that 
is bringing the fish back to the 
stream of a species and size long 
forgotten by even the oldest resi- 
dents along its banks. With the 
fish come the fishermen, the 
boaters, swimmers, water-skiers 
and canoeists. 

To test our theory of the de- 
veloping Delaware, we recently 
made a fast trip along its entire 
length upstream from the Bay. 
The results were most convincing; 
within a single, 24-hour period, 
we personally fished for (and lost 
two) big drumfish in Delaware 
Bay, watched a pair of anglers 
work over a school of good-sized 
weakfish on the jetty at the Bay 
end of the Cape May canal, helped 
a quartet of canoe buffs embark 
on a thirty-mile trip downstream 
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from Milford, witnessed the land- 
ing of a five-pound walleye from 
the same waters, and took a good 
string of trout from Junction 
Pool on the river’s most noted 
trouting tributary—the storied 
Beaverkill. 

For classification purposes, the 
Delaware can be broken down into 
five major sections, all of which 
has its own place in both the cur- 
rent and future recreational po- 
tential of the stream. The first 
section is, of course, the trout- 
bearing tributaries in New York 
State; it is here, along both East 
and West Branches of the river, 
that the art of dry-fly fishing was 
born, and here it is still practiced 
today on some of the nation's 
better trout streams—the Beaver- 
kill, Little Beaverkill, Willowemoc 
and even the East Branch itself. 

Below Hancock, N. Y. where 
the Branches join to form the 
main Delaware, the river is fast 
developing into the best big trout 
stream of the East. Fed by cold 
water drawn from the bottom of 
the huge Downsville Dam project, 
the waters maintain a cooling in- 
fluence even in the hottest sum- 
mer months and soon become 
home for brown trout planted in 
tributaries of three states—New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania itself. 

Throughout its Penn Country 
boundary-line stretch, the Dela- 
ware is largely boating and swim- 
ming water which still manages 
to hold both large and smallmouth 
bass and enough pan fish to 
satisfy the small fry. It is here, 
moreover, that the most definite 
signs that the stream is on the 
way back in the wake of the 
state’s Clean Streams program 
have emerged. 

There’s no doubt about it but 
the eyes of the conservation world 
will be on the Delaware River for 
the next several years. All signs 
point unerringly to a river revival 
unknown to modern times; and if, 
as seems entirely probable, the 
Delaware emerges as the best of 
them all for recreational purposes 
you can thank your lucky stars 
you have the good fortune to be 
living at a time when mankind 
has begun to do something about 
cleaning up the water he lives by. B 
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Philadelphia has become America’s No. 1 import and export 
port—the fastest growing port in the Nation. No other port 
offers so many advantages. Here are a few examples: 


1. Within a day’s haul by rail or superhighway to or from one- 
half of America’s industry and one-third of its population. 


Direct cargo transfer . . . ship-rail or ship-truck. 
Modern storage and handling; export packing and crating. 
Three major railroads, hundreds of truck lines. 


Thirty-three consular offices. 


Twenty-four foreign freight forwarders. 
Seven banks with foreign trade departments. 


Scheduled sailings to 250 foreign ports. 


S e ana wp 


Fast turn-around—saving time and money. 


10. Berthing for 150 ocean-going vessels at one time. 


Department of Commerce 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Room 215 City Hall, Phila. 7, Pa. 


DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY 
FREIGHT SOLICITATION OFFICES: 
New York—42 Broadway; Chicago—327 S. LaSalle St.; 
Pittsburgh—tThe Park Building 


JAGUAR MG MORRIS 
Try OLDSmobility AUSTIN-HEALY-SPRITE 


. . . The New Action-Way to Gol 
Be our Guest... For A 
Rocket Test 


At your Authorized WALLER Imported CARS 


OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER 
) â YORK AND HARTE ROADS, JENKINTOWN, PA. 
since 1928 it’s TUrner 7-7220 


DICK OLSEN 


OLDSMOBILE 


Washington Ave., 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Sales-Service—Used Cars 
Official Inspection-Towing 


PHONE WORTH 8-3791 


I. M. JARRETT 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 


Station Wagons and Cars 


HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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Gaiety was the order of the day 
at the fourth annual 

Spring Scholarship Party at 

the Philadelphia Museum College 
of Art. Highlight of the 

festivities was the awarding 

of citations to seven leaders 

in the art and design worlds 

“for the distinction they 

have brought to their professions.” 


i 


Henry S. McNeil, of Plymouth Meeting, 
receives veteran's reward pin 

for more than five years’ service to 
patients suffering from 

Multiple Sclerosis. 

Dorothy R. Randall, executive director 
of the Eastern Penna. MS Society, 
makes the presentation. 

The Society’s neighborhood drive 

will be held during September. 


Vic Seixas, the famed tennis star, 
smilingly sells a copy of the special 
edition of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
to Harley L. Rankin, president of 
the Merion Cricket Club, during 
Old Newsboys’ Day for the 

benefit of handicapped children. 
Bob Pelligrini, star lineman of the 


Virgil Kauffman (center), 
president of Aero Service Corporation, 
received membership in the 
International Society of Dutch Skippers 
from A. C. Koreman (left), of KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, and 

Edward G. Serle, KLM's Philadelphia 
manager. Kauffman was honored 
for his outstanding contributions 

to the field of international aviation. 


Philadelphia Eagles, is seen in 
the background. 


Recently installed officers of the 
Lower Bucks County Legal Secretaries 
Association meet to make plans 

for the coming year. 

From left to right they are: 

Mrs. Janis Raub, vice-president; 

Miss Rita Holloway, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Charlotte Doan (seated), president; 
Mrs. Jean Young, recording secretary; 

and Mrs. Ann Sterling, treasurer. 


Eleven women prominent in American life 
today were honored with “First Lady i 
Awards" by the Golden Slipper Square Club eee 
last month. Two of the recipients 

were (from left) film star Esther Williams 

and singer Ella Fitzgerald, shown here 

with Arthur Rosenberg, Mrs. Rosenberg 

and Louis Glazer. 

Mr. Glazer was installed as the 

club’s president’ for the coming year. 


Sammy Wiest, 3, of East Petersburg, Pa., 
reverses the order of things and 
brings laughter to Ed Wynn, the 
beloved stage and screen comedian. 

Wynn was honored in the Mayor's office 

by the City of Philadelphia and the 
City of Hope. Watching are City 
Representative Frederic R. Mann (left) 
and Nathan Horrow, of the 
Sportsmen's Club of the City of Hope. 


oe 


Betty Cornell, author of teen-age books, 
| autographs one of them for 

Janice Kaufman (center) 

as Roslyn Reibstein looks on. 

Miss Cornell, who is Mrs. John Huston 
of Oreland in private life, 

appeared last month at the 

Red and White Fair, sponsored by the «t 
Guild of the Osteopathic Hospitals, - 

at the Bala-Cynwyd Shopping Center. 


A five-hour parade, 

the longest in the history 

of Bucks County, 

served as the climax of 

the two-week celebration 
marking the 275th anniversary 

of the founding of Newtown. 
Fire companies from 

all the surrounding communities 


took part in the parade. 
d 
l Milly Afflerbach, Bucks County Am me 
| commedienne, demonstrates Lr 
fancy footwork for Henry Freking » 
as she shows how a ^ 
| bloomer girl baseball player 5 
! hit third base in the 
good old days. She was one í ^ * 
of the features of the fifth : . í 
Old Timers Day Picnic, June 20, — E Ey 1 
in Quakertown. af i) 


Polyclitos Rengos (left), of Greece, 
explains one of his paintings to 

John S. Manos, Esq., president of the 
Phila. Federation of American 

Hellenic Societies; Mrs. Raymond T. 
Entenmann; and Jerome F. Margolius 
of the American Council on Education. 
The gathering took place at the 
opening showing of the artist's work 
at the Commercial Museum. 


The T-Square replaces 

the gavel 

as Jack A. Thalheimer, 

outgoing president of the T-Square Club, 
turns the symbol of office 

over to Lyle F. Boulware (right). 
Thalheimer is stepping 

up to position of 

chairman of the board of the 
Philadelphia architectural club. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kindt, 

of Jenkintown, cut the 

giant birthday cake at party 
celebrating the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the 

John C. Winston Company. 

The Booksellers Association 

of Philadelphia hosted the 

affair. Mr. Kindt is 

president of the publishing house. 


DORCHESTER 
ANTIQUES 


“When I have a house, as I 
sometime may, 

I'l suit my fancy in every way, 

I'll fill it with things that have 
caught my eye... 


Don Blanding 


Here we are nestled in historic 
New Hope, in a spacious and 
glorious home. 

With this gracious background, 
the fine antiques that have 
"caught our fancy" find a dis- 
tinguished setting in beautifully 
appointed rooms of charming and 
tasteful decor. 

We warmly invite you to visit 
and see this interesting collec- 
tion of Period Furniture, China, 
Lamps, Gifts, Paintings and 
Items of decor. 


Richard and 
Dorothy Gray 


North Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
Phone: VOlunteer 2-2191 


kp: Ser F 
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AMEN FRAM co. 


5 wl 
) S 
E a j S 
„CREATORS OF MODERN AND d 


PERIOD PICTURE FRAMES 


5 
1825 m ST., NU LOCUST 4:3835 
/ S 
r 


af / SS 0 "s 


EARLY AMERICAN LIGHTING 


Makers of Early American 
and Contemporary 


@ CHANDELIERS e WALL SCONCE 
@ CEILING LIGHTS 


Write for Brochure 


WALTER C. ARNOLD, R.D. !, Box 338 
Milford, N.J. Phone WYman 5-4483 


Studio Established 1904 


SELLERSVILLE BUCKS COUNTY 
Alpine 7-2223 


PAINTINGS CLEANED & RESTORED j 


OS — e So — 


WEDGWOOD 


Basalt Alladin's Lamp. Period 
1820. An outstanding and un- 
usual piece of Wedgwood. 


SEAL SIMONS 
Direct importer of antique Wedgwood and 


antique jewelry. 
473 West Ellet Street 


Phila. 19, Pa. Chestnut Hill 7-2062 
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ANTIQUES 


Antiques as Investments 


BY BERENICE BALL 


Once there was an antiques 
dealer whose summer theme song 
was “If They Had Only Come To 
Me.” She meant, of course, the 
many, many, young couples who 
really want antiques but who, 
thinking they can not afford them, 
go out and spend considerable 
sums for “store-bought” furniture. 

There are, let’s face it, many 
people who simply would not con- 
sider owning anything except 
absolutely new furniture and how 
fortunate they are with today’s 
wide selections in both traditional 
and contemporary styles. How- 
ever, young marrieds with a yen 
for antiques might do well to in- 
vestigate some such arrangement 
with a trusted dealer basing it on 
dollar for dollar prices of similar 
new furniture. The results could 
be a most pleasant surprise par- 
ticularly when a major expendi- 
ture can automatically become an 
investment. 

A Delaware County couple re- 
cently proved the cash-in value 
of antiques. Their small stone 
house was one of great charm, a 
mixture of imagination, color and 
clever groupings of cadged, ca- 
joled, borrowed and we'll-store- 
them-for-you-while- we-use-them- 
antiques. As they could afford it, 
they had fun at country auctions 
and on weekend antiquing jaunts 
acquiring pieces that they both 
wanted. Last month he was trans- 
ferred to the middle west to open 
a branch office. At private sale 
they cleared out every single thing 
that did not then “belong” in their 
collection with an overall profit, 
he computed, of 17 per cent. The 
sale money is ear-marked for 
more antiques. “We found that our 
tastes changed as we learned more 
about antiques," she told me. 
"But imagine selling the things 
we no longer wanted for a profit. 
Now we can start all over again. 
Just think of the fun we're going 
to have!" 


When, exactly, is an antique an 
investment? One hears a great 
deal about dealer's unrealistic 
prices, about the fantastic amounts 
brought at the auctions, about the 
high prices at antiques shows. Do 
these sound like investments? 
There are several important angles 
to consider before making a reply. 

First of all, antiques of all 
types are becoming scarcer with 
each passing moment, disappear- 
ing into collections, museums, and 
the ever-increasing number of 
historic houses. Gone, too, are the 
days when a dealer could spend 
a day in the country “buying” 
and come home with an over- 
loaded truck. People everywhere 
are now antiques conscious, some- 
times prizing them far, far above 
any actual value. Family things 
are being used, even in the most 
modern settings, as accents that 
serve as nothing else can, to link 
a strictly functional “Now” to a 
more elaborate “Then.” Further- 
more, it must be realized, that 
true antiques are unique, one-of- 
a-kind items, hand-made, often 


Margaret Jane Schnee Moore 


duplicated or reproduced but 
never, in any way, replaced. They 
thus have an inherent, basic value 
that may vary greatly from time 
to time and place to place depend- 
ing upon collecting trends; value, 
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however, that does increase as 
time goes by. 

Here is another angle to con- 
sider. Any collector worth his salt 
will eventually find his heart set 
upon owning some special things 
which become, for him, pieces de 
resistance. These usually out-of- 
the-ordinary antiques, if encoun- 
tered at a sale, rarely ever go for 
a song. When found in a shop 
most collectors will pay top prices 
because they must have their 
heart's desire. Such items seldom 
prove to be investments yet to the 
true connoisseur mere intrinsic or 
investment value can never be 
equated with the constant pleas- 
ure of seeing a loved treasure in 
a chosen spot, one's very own. 

Collectors develop a curious at- 
titude toward such special posses- 
sions. They almost always pur- 
chase them at once having dis- 
covered to their sorrow that if 
they take time to think it over or 
to shop around someone else ac- 
quires them. Dealers confirm this 
fact. They say that quite fre- 
quently a very rare or choice item 
may stand half-hidden in a cup- 
board for weeks on end. One day 
a customer notices it, asks a few 
questions and decides to bring her 
husband in later to look it over. 
Too, too often when they return 
the item has been sold. Why? No- 
body quite knows but it happens. 


Collectors rely on knowledge, 
research and constant study but 
they require, in addition, a cer- 
tain, I’ll-trust-my-own-judgment- 
now sort of courage. The over- 
cautious or the we'll-be-back-later 
ones so often end up with sad re- 
grets, poor substitutes indeed for 
treasures. 

Thus many factors affect the 
eost of antiques and each buyer 
must decide for himself whether 
the price is right. To be an invest- 
ment any antique must be analyzed 
in several ways; as an item 
whose purchase price is practic- 
ally guaranteed on resale as well 
as something that money could 
never buy. It should also be noted 
that the very same antique may 
also be an adventure in content- 
ment, a tangible link with the 
past, a symbol of lost arts or cul- 
tures or even a small center of 
serenity in a chaos-filled exist- 
ence. 

Some things are beyond price. B 
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TREASURE 
CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 
Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Century 
Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country Shop on 
Rte. 413 features primitives. PYramid 4-5211. 
Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique American 
furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing & 
restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 
Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532, Holland. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Christine P. Horn, 
Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 74-6817. 
Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th century 
English and French antiques and accessories from 
50c n $500. Open daily from noon. Tel. AXtel 
17-8071. 
Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, American 
and Oriental antiques. PYramid 44-5041. 
Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 
Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 
Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade, Guns 
—Coins—Books, Open every day including Sun- 
day. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown on 
Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 
McCarty’s Antiques—Country Antiques Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper Black 
Eddy 5-5796. 
Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 
The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte, 202 
Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope, PYramid 
4.7154. 
Shelly's Antiques — Americana — Pennsylvania 
Folk Art" Chalk — China —Decorated Tinware 
4 Adams Rose 10% inch plates (proof) — Rt. 
202, ½ m. East of Lahaska PY 4-34 28. 


Sheffield House —Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 


Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry and 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-5476. 


CHESTER COUNTY 

Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop—Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-6889. 

Baldwin's Old Country Store and Museum—Rte. 
100, 1 mi SW of West Chester. Hundreds of 
old country store items on display. Admission 
50% and 254 Gourmet foods and rare books on 
sale. Open daily 10 to 6. OWen 6-0816. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furniture 
—OSborne 5-2435. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 

Harry A. Eberhardt & Son—China Restoring— 
Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
—2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 
Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop—We Buy & Sell 
Antique Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, Prints, 
‘Paintings and Curios. Specializing in Collectors 
Items—Rarities and Uniquities—Appraisers and 
Library Consultants—Call GRanite 3-4769, 873 
Belmont Ave., Corner 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., 
W. Philadelphia. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
“little house’ Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartments. 
Rachel Mitchell, 3537 Rhoads Ave., Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 

ON THE JERSEY SIDE 
Oil Paintings—American & French for collector 
and decorator. Lillian Harney, 824 Concord Ave., 
Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 3-9801. 
The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, 
% mi. off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 6— 
Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


— — —G6ĩ— — Fe 
ANTIQUE SHOWS 
JUNE 
28, 29, 30—Buckingham, Pa. Tyro Grange Hall. 
JULY 


14, 15, 16, 17—Ephrata, Pa. Legion Ballroom. 
17, 18—Jope, N. J. Community Center. 


LL CT ae ere 
SPODE BUTTER CHIPS then-INDIVIDUAL ASH TRAYS now 


Buttercup 
Byron 


Cowslip 
Fairy Dell 


A choice gift in twos or enoug 
collection for you or a friend. Wonderful 
Illustrated Fleur-de-Lis Blue or Brown, 


Camilla Pink or Blue Green Basket 


Gift Wrapped Postpaid—$1.25 each 
Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. — 
Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories. 


d Start a 
ridge prize. 

Tower Blue or Pink. 
Available 


Fleur-de-Lis Blue Old Salem 
Fleur-de-Lis Brown Rosalie 

Rosebud Chintz 
Tower Pink or Blue 
Wicker Lane 


h for a dinner 


Lady Anne 
Mayflower 


HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 148 Main St. Flemington, N. J. 


Country Crafters 


629 Second St. Pike 
Below Street Rd. 


—— 


Abingtan 
Antique Shop 


Established 1905 
“where the two white horses stand” 


Fine Americana—Furniture & Accessories 


Turner 4-3204, 1165 Old York Road 
Abington, Pa. (opposite Abington Hospital) 


george s. 


Hobensack jr. 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden Supnlies— 
Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
—Decorative Accessories for Out- 
door Living 


Bridge Street 
New Hope, Pa. 
VO 2-2406 


NTI Q 


Furniture— 
Decorative Accessories WM 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions | 


Gifs of distinction from fe» places 


(Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Ü 
2 


$ 
FEN 


SPECIALISTS IN WOOD 
EXCLUSIVE WOOD CARVINGS 
HANDCRAFTS 
ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 
Open Wed., Sat. & Sun. 


Ida A. Cooley 
Artist 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Center Bridge Route 263 
1⁄4 mile from river Solebury, Pa. 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 
E. Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone FOxcroft 3-6889 


We buy and sell fine quality 18th Cen- 
tury American and Pennsylvania Dutch 
Antiques and are always interested in 
purchasing Fractur-Fine Painted Chests 
& Great Folk Art. The shop is usually 
open but we suggest for your conven- 
ience you call in advance for an appoint- 
ment. 
No inquiries by mail. 


— — —ä (—ſœ—ůͤ i 
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TRENTON’S OLDEST & LARGEST 


STORE FOR MEN AND Boys 


WHERE EACH CUSTOMER 
Is HANDLED WIrH Our 
PERSONAL INTEREST SERVICE 


THE AnEA's LARGEST STOCK OF 


TropicaL Surrs $39.95—$75.00 


ct © Donnetty t fou 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 


Gor You 


From France... 


Summer Knits. Colorful, washable 
French cotton, nylon and silk en- 
sembles. Also latest California 
Silver and Hobe jewelry. 


creations. Outstanding Sterling 
Jolie Madame 
Blouses — Unusual Jewelry — Gifts 


Bridge St., Across from P.O. 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2504 


Ora, 


C N 
y. DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


==EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated, 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 

Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Cennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 
T 
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water in industry 

continued from page 25 
streams. Water can purify itself 
up to a point by natural processes, 
but there is a limit to the pollu- 
tion load that a stream can handle. 
This makes the water unusable 
for many purposes downstream, 
below the factory. The U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service estimates that 
the total pollution load now car- 
ried by our rivers and other sur- 
face waters exceeds the raw, un- 
treated sewage from 150 million 
people, just a trifle less than our 
present population. If we did not 
have the present 9,300 treatment 
plants, the pollution that would 
be pouring into our rivers, 
streams, lakes and bays would 
probably be twice what it is now. 

In sewage treatment, primary 
treatment, or 35 percent reduction 
in the pollution effect of sewage, 
costs about $35 per capita. To get 
75 percent sewage reduction costs 
about $70, and for 90 percent re- 
duction about $110. Carl E. 
Schwob, chief of the U. S. Water 
Pollution Control program thus 
figures that it costs more to get 
the last possible ounce of pollu- 
tion out of the sewage than for 
the initial 35 percent reduction in 
primary treatment. 

The Delaware River System, 
just 326 miles long, is considered 
only child-size, when compared 
with other man-size river systems. 
However, 13 percent of the na- 
tion’s industrial workers depend 
on the Delaware for their job and 
home water needs. Industry ac- 
counts for almost 85 percent of 
the water drawn from the Dela- 
ware and the variety of plants is 
probably unsurpassed by any sim- 


ilar region. These include 80 tex- 
tile and dye plants, 78 chemical 
and processing plants, 42 paper 
mills, 11 steel mills, 8 refineries, 
6 tanneries, 4 coke and gas plants, 
3 breweries, 2 distilleries. 

South of Philadelphia the 
plants are running into a salt or 
brackish water problem. During 
dry spells, not enough fresh water 
flows down to hold back the salt 
water from coming up the Dela- 
ware Bay. 

One of the answers being con- 
sidered is a salt water barrier 
dam across the Delaware River 
near New Castle, Del. This would 
form a fresh water lake above the 
barrier, provide additional deep- 
water frontage for more indus- 
trial sites, add to the channel 
depth by raising the water level 
upstream—in addition to holding 
back the salt water. 

Big shippers, however, point to 
the possible time loss of ships as 
they would have to go through 
the dam’s locks. 

The Fairless Works of U.S. 
Steel at Morrisville, N. J., being 
one of the first big users to get 
its fingers into the Delaware 
River, is fairly happy about its 
water. The Fairless Works takes 
about 230 million gallons per day 
from the Delaware and an addi- 
tional four to five million gallons 
from underground wells for drink- 
ing and sanitary purposes. Fair- 
less cleans the water as it comes 
out of the River and again before 
it is put back into the River. “We 
put back the river water as clean 
if not cleaner,” says one official. 

Inasmuch as 80 percent of this 
water is used to cool equipment, 
most of the water that Fairless 
takes, Fairless returns. Each of 


(4 
STUDEBAKER 


AMERICA'S NEW COMPACT 
ECONOMY CAR 


SALES * SERVICE * PARTS 


e 


OLDSMOBILE 


AMERICA'S MEDIUM PRICE 
QUALITY CAR 


EUROPE'S FINE CAR OF 
QUIET DISTINCTION 


D MERCEDES 


PETERSON 


JENKINTOWN & BADER ROADS, JENKINTOWN 


TUrner 7-1800—CApitol 4-1800 
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its three blast furnaces takes 
200,000 gallons per minute for 
cooling purposes. The Fairless 
strip mill uses water directly on 
the cooling steel. 

Instead of being concerned 
with the surface of the Delaware 
River, U.S. Steel at Morrisville, 
where the Delaware bends, is con- 
cerned with the river bottom. 
Ships bringing ore to the plant 
have gone aground in the shallow 
25-foot-depth at that point. For 
the 96 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Philadelphia, the Fed- 
eral Government has been dredg- 
ing open a 40-foot-deep channel. 
The 30-mile stretch from Phila- 
delphia to Trenton is now being 
deepened to 40 feet. This is a $96 
million project which has already 
used $28 million, and is now work- 
ing on a $13.5 appropriation for 
1959. Recently another $13.5 was 
appropriated for 1960, and at this 
rate U.S. Steel will have no more 
of its ore ships going aground. In 
fact, Fairless is looking forward 
to using bigger ships, carrying 
heavier loads of ore. 

Another important use of water 
for the Delaware has recently 
been pointed up by the Bucks 
County Development Corporation 
program to create a Marine Truck 
and Rail Terminal for site-based 
industry in the County. Utilizing 
the proposed channel changes, the 
planned Delaware  Expressway, 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike and 
existing rail facilities, this ter- 
minal would assume major signif- 
icance as a distribution point to 
one third of the nation's popula- 
tion located in the eastern 
markets. 

Another industry which ig re- 
freshingly happy about its water 
supply is the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company. However, inasmuch 
as P.E. returns as much as 100 
percent of the water used to the 
river, everyone can be happy. P.E. 
uses coal or oil as fuel to produce 
steam to turn turbines which spin 
generators that produce electric- 
ity. River water is used to cool 
the condensers and is returned to 
the river cleaner than when it 
was withdrawn. The Cromby 
power plant, one of seven electric 
generating stations, takes about 
240,000 gallons a minute from the 
Schuylkill River. E 
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SOS A CEO 


From a Widdicomb group designed by George Nakashima 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES MART 


32 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone - WAlnut 5-1505 


A stimulating selection of America’s handsomest furniture. 


Available through your favorite decorator or dealer. 


Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
. . . Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon end rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
Allen Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 


BROWSING HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m. à — 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 
9 a.m. to 5 p. m. y müm 


Telephone SKyline 7-5118 


U,S. ROUTE 1 * LANGHORNE, PA. 
X MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 
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E IL. AO W-EiR-S 


FOR THE BRIDE 
On Her Wedding Day 
and 
All Through The Year 
Inquire about our g ft service to 
new homemakers . . . You order 
now and leave the rest to us. 
We wall deliver the flowers or 
arrangements of your choice 
throughout the year on the anni- 
versar es, holidays, or special 

dates you specify. 


Sandy Ridge 


FLOWER SHOP 
I5 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa 


Phone FI 8-4169 Fl 8-243) 


—ͤ— . — 49.699 m 69 € 9m 69 m 
— — 9 9.6994 9999699 99.699699 699 9 9 a a o 


For Professional 


LANDSCAPING 
—Call Dietrick 


We offer a complete outdoor 
service—design, grading, walls, 
terraces, walks, plantings, fences 
and lighting. Why not check 
our impressive list of satisfied 
clients and get free estimate? 


RICHARD W. DIETRICK 


Landscape Contractors & Engineers 
CAMERON ROAD—HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA 
Phone ELMwood 7-2866 


SAVE WII 


uI 


PAINTS 


NEWTOWN, PENNA. 
NEW BRITAIN, PENNA. 
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GARDENS 


Gourmet 


Gardening 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


Tun full tide of summer brings 
to the gardener’s table an over- 
whelming display of nature’s ver- 
satility—crisp salad. greens, ten- 
der vegetables, delicate herbs, suc- 
culent fruits—that can add a 
touch of cordon blew magic to even 
the “plainest” cookery. The follow- 
ing recipes, collected from the 
finest examples of Penn Country 
menus, will tempt the palate and 
are at their best when prepared 
from garden fresh produce. 

CORN PUDDING: Strip six to eight 
ears of freshly picked sweet corn. 
(Ideally, there should be no more 
than ten minutes between picking 
and cooking.) With a sharp-tined 
fork score the ears carefully so 
that all the kernels are punctured 
and then cut corn off the cob. 
Place corn and juice in a buttered 
casserole, add two eggs slightly 
beaten, salt and pepper to taste 
and one tablespoon of melted 
butter. Cook in a moderate oven 
(about 350 degrees) until firm and 
to quote an old hand-written 
recipe dated 1873 ... “then eat!” 


Those first firm white heads of 
cauliflower from the garden can't 
be improved on when they arrive 
at the table steamed tender and 
dripping with fresh melted butter, 
but here is a variation that pre- 
serves that wonderful garden 
fresh flavor and adds a new twist 
to cauliflower cookery. CAULI- 
FLOWER CASSEROLE: Grind fine one 
large head of cauliflower (raw). 
Add one teaspoon dry mustard, 
one tablespoon melted butter, salt, 
pepper, dash of finely minced 
onion, one cup grated cheese, two 
slightly beaten eggs and one cup 
scalded milk. Pour into buttered 
casserole, top with bread crumbs 
and grated cheese then bake in a 
slow oven until firm. This is fine 


LITTLE WONDER 
LABOR SAVERS 
for the 
GARDENER 


LITTLE WONDER 
EDGER 'n TRIMMER 


The effortless way to give 
your lawn and garden that 
finished, manicured look! 
Provides deeper edging and 
wider trimming than any 
other electric edger. Has 
permanent safety guard 
and rotating pavement 
guide. With a flip of the 
handle, it's in either trim- 
ming or edging position. 


LITTLE WONDER 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CLIPPER 


„Best in the field" say Testing Laboratories. Well- 
balanced, rugged construction, precision gears, guaran- 
tees years of satisfactory service. Double action. 
Two beveled edge cutting blades assure efficient 
operation and maneuverability weighs only 534 Ibs. 
Also 30’’ model for parks, estates, etc. 


LITTLE WONDER 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT 


You'll never be without power in emergencies with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Carry it 
in your car to summer home or camp (only 85 Ibs.) 
or use for auxiliary power at distant point on farm 
or estate, 1250 Watts. 115 volts AC, 60 cycles, 234 
HP Briggs & Stratton Engine w/voltage regulator 
and automatic cutout. 


At your Dealer's or Inquire Dept. 158 


LITTLE WONDER, INC. 


Division of Schiller-Pfeiffer, Inc. 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 


| ZEPHYR | 


Aluminum Awnings For 
People Who Insist On 
Quality 


Ai 


CONCAVE 


100% Ventilation Protects From Rain 
& Sun. Double Layer Means Double 
Strength. 


DOORHOOD 


22 Yrs. Producing Better Aluminum 
Awnings AT Lower Prices 
Never Undersold on Quality 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 


36 Months to Pay 
Phone Now For Free Estimates 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Pilgrim 5-3003 Letz imus 
Factory—Bucks County 


State Road & Linton Avenue 
Croydon, Pa. STillwell 8-9608 
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party fare and substantial enough 
to serve as a main dish. 


Fresh from the herb garden 
comes this delicious and aromatic 
mixture that will provide the 
heart of flavor for many a gour- 
met meal. BASIC DRIED HERB MIX- 
TURE: One oz. each of parsley, 
thyme, marjoram and savory; % 
oz. of basil; 14 oz. each of sage, 
bay leaves, lemon peel and celery 
(dried tops). Grind to a powder 
and mix thoroughly. Store in a 
tight jar. This seasoning is de- 
lightful for stuffings, soups, fish 
or eggs as well as for salads. 


Since summer is traditionally 
picnic time, perhaps you would 
like to try an unusual recipe for 
picnic eggs uniquely flavored with 
garden herbs. Take six eggs and 
wedge upright, small end up, in 
a pan so they will not fall. Make 
an opening in the small end, re- 
move a little of the contents and 
with a small skewer or wooden 
pick mix yolk and white thor- 
oughly. Then add through the 
open end some of the following 
mixture . . . 34 teaspoon pepper, 
one teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon dry 
mustard, 14 teaspoon herb mixture 
and one teaspoon each of finely 
chopped parsley and chives. Add 
hot water almost to the tops of 
the eggs and simmer until hard. 
Eggs are then shelled and can be 


- Kill Poison Ivy this easy, 
sure way. No mixing - read) 
to use. Kills entire plant 
down to the roots. 

Sprayed leaves take on a 
glossy sheen, showing where 
you have sprayed. 

Contains Amino Triazole 
—the most effective chem- 
ical known for killing poison 
ivy. 


5 98 


for large 16 oz. 
aerosol container 


At your Garden Supply Dealer 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


Formerly American Chemical Paint Co. 
Niles, Calif. AMBLER, PA. St. Joseph, Mo. 


EZ Power Lawn Mowers 


e 
à Triple M £ 
stored until needed or used as a Models rer Gar @ Single Unit 
; TERI, s 2 Models 

base for many interesting and 0 2 

unusual egg dishes. W^ & 75" cuts 8 25^^ & 30” cuts 
x 2 Roll 

For a golden mid-summer morn- 8 Keops aww tn 
ing there is no more tempting 8 condition— 
. * o whee r 
breakfast dish than chilled melon 2 caster marks 
from the garden followed by eggs . "owe 


simmered gently in melted butter 
with finely chopped fresh dill. For 
a special touch try fresh fruit such 
as sliced peaches or strawberries 
heaped in the melon shell, dusted 
with powdered sugar and served 
with a dash of white wine over 
them. 

Here is one variation of the 
classic french dressing that never 
grows dull and seems to add a 
special touch to almost any com- 
bination of fresh salad greens. 


Choin Link Fence 


JONES 4% Grassiyn Ave. RITE 


IFENCES, .. 4=— 


custom-made 
fo your needs! ^: 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices. FREE Estimates 


jJ 
[i — 


Rustic Fence 


i 


: . Ulysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 
<> (Rain link Fence o. 5-6597 230 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


WELL DRILLING 


FRENCH DRESSING: Crush one good- FOR YOUR GARDEN 
sized clove of garlic in the bottom e Dindalted We eo ae SV 
of the salad bowl, add one teaspoon @ Unusual Garden Lighting PANJA 
of dry mustard, salt, pepper, a For your Bere e an Or phone 
pinch of red pepper, a pinch of C. F. (Pete) Bond 
either herb powder or your favor- P. O. Box 395 Flourtown, Pa. 

ite salad herb, three times as much 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modem 
equipment in one day. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 


CHestnut Hill 7-6104 
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The American Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 


The United States in Congress as- 
sembled, July 2d, 1781 

letter of the 24th June from 
Genl. Washington was read, 
informing Congress that he 
3 has requested three Hundred 
expert Rifle Men to be furnished by the 
State of Pennsylvania for the present 
Campaign, whereupon 

Resolved, 

That Congress approve the said re- 
quest, and that his Excellency the Presi- 
dent and supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania be informed that the 
United States in Congress assembled will 
allow a Deduction of a like Number 
from the Infantry Militia required of 
the said State for the Southern Service, 
and that whatever Bounty they shall 
think proper to grant to this Corps of 
Troops, shall be repaid to the State, and 
the men shall be allowed pay, Rations 
and compleat continental Establishment 
equal to the other Troops in the field 
during the Time they are in Service. 

Extract from the Minutes, 
CHA. THOMSON, Secy. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


Add to the enjoyment 
of your home... 

with a Central-Penn 
HOME 

IMPROVEMENT LOAN. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 
Bucks County - Montgomery County 


Member F. D. I. C Member Federal Reserve System 
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oil and vinegar and blend. 


From the time the small green 
tomatoes appear on the plants 
until the swelling globes finally 
turn fiery ripe, the anxious 
gardener waits impatiently for 
the first savory wedges to grace 
the table. Then, alas, comes the 
surfeiting crop that pressures the 
harried housewife into cooking, 
canning, preserving and even dis- 
tributing to neighbors with lavish 
hands. Tomato jam, made with 
thinly sliced lemon wedges and a 
touch of ginger rates with con- 
noisseur items the world over and 
even so easy a dish as this tomato 
casserole can be served with pride 
to any company. TOMATO CAS- 
SEROLE: To one quart stewed 
tomatoes, add one to two slices 
of homemade or Pepperidge Farm 
bread, salt, pepper, one teaspoon 
minced onion, a pinch of herb 
powder, tarragon or oregano. 
Blend in one cup grated sharp 
cheese. Place in buttered cas- 
serole, sprinkle with bread crumbs 
and cheese, dot with butter and 
cook in a 350 degree oven for 
twenty minutes. This is a wonder- 
ful complement for fish dishes. 

No list of summer garden foods 
would be complete without men- 
tioning fresh-from-the-oven, pal- 
ate-teasing apple pie. Here meth- 
ods of flavoring vary widely, each 
having its strong adherents but 
here is an exceptional seasoning 
which raises this homely dessert to 
epicurean heights. APPLE PIE: Grind 
14 lemon (rind and all), three 
oranges (same way), chop six 
pears, six peaches, a few maraschino 
cherries and one finger of pre- 
served ginger (chopped). Blend all 
the ingredients and put in layers 
in a stone crock. Between each layer 
of fruit sprinkle a little nutmeg, 
cinnamon, chopped fresh mint, 
ground cloves and sugar. Cover 
top layer the same way and then 
pour over one cup of cider flavored 
with brandy extract. I suspect 
that originally this recipe called 
for one cup of brandy or spirits. 
Store crock in refrigerator and 
use as needed. This has excellent 
“keeping” but not “lasting” quali- 
ties and also raises the apple pie 
consumption alarmingly but when 
apples are in season, the calorie 
counter goes down to ignominious 
defeat. E 


NEW 
OCEAN FRONT 


Cane Cod Cottage 


For carefree year-round vacations 
at the shore, this is the perfect 
cottage. 


* Directly on ocean front 
* Ceramic tile bath 

* Gas heat 

* Insulated 


*3 picture windows overlooking 
ocean 


* Knotty pine living room & din- 
ing room 


* 2 bedrooms and expansion attic 


* Large kitchen with stainless steel 
Hotpoint oven and range unit 


NORTH BEACH HAVEN 


$17,000 


(can be financed) 


M. L. SHAPIRO 
Beach Haven Park, N. J. 
HYacinth 2-2400 


LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


Restored Early American Farm House 
on beautifully shrubbed acre. Living 
room has exposed beams; stone fire- 
place in dining room. Completely mod- 
ernized kitchen. 3 bedrooms (one with 
fireplace), 2 complete baths. New oil 
heating system, New rear patio for out- 
door living. 2 car garage. Convenient to 
Pa. Turnpike and rail lines. 


Just reduced to $20,500. 
ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 


Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 214 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
34 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 
some with stream. 

$22,900 & UP—YOUR BEST BUY 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 
Open noon to 5 P.M. or call 


: HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 
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100 WEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


BOUT half-past two o'clock 
Ue last Tuesday morning, the 
appalling cry of murder was 
heard near Independence Square. Officer 
Blackburn rushed to the spot and found 
a man named McCleary attempting to 
murder a painter named Edmonds, with 
a knife, the blade of which was nine 
inches long. Edmond's life was certainly 
spared by the officer's arrival. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Free Highways—Public attention has 
been directed to the subject of making 
the different turnpikes within the city 
limits free to all. The turnpike gate is 
or should be a thing of the past, and 
the sooner this relic of departed days is 
abolished, the better will it be for the 
health and enjoyment of all who find 
new vigor and life in fresh fields be- 
yond the confines of brick and mortar. 
The idea of a toll gate at every cross 
road in a great city like this is absurd. 
Let the highway be free. 
—Philadelphia Dispatch. 


SOWERS BOOK & VARIETY STORE 
No. 220 Main St., Norristown 
Baptism—Rev. Mr. Thompson of the 
Bridgeport Baptist church, baptized 
seven or eight persons in the river 
opposite DeKalb street, on Sunday last. 

—Norristown National Defender. 


Cheap and Elegant Attire 


READER, do you wear a 
“seedy Hat? and a 
threatbare coatP Are you 


“out at the knees or el- 
ows,” and need the services of a 
HATTER and TAILOR? If such is your 
unpleasant condition, put money in your 
purse, and go straight to the sign of 
the Beaver, 178 Main street, Norristown. 
WM. ALLABOUGH, Tailor 
M. AUGE, Hatter 


I? CAME out in the discussion of the 
postage bill the other day in Con- 
gress, that the cost of conveying a simple 
letter to California, by the Overland 
Mail, amounts to from thirty-five to sixty 
dollars. No wonder the Post Office De- 
partment is so hopelessly in debt. 
—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


The Court House—Workmen have com- 
menced upon the Court House, prepara- 
tory to facing it with Picton stone, of 
quite a pretty grindstone shade. We 
have heard various opinions expressed 
in reference to the undertaking, but the 
general impression is that our commis- 
sioners have adopted the wisest plan. We 
hope it may so prove.—West Chester 
Jeffersonian. 
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A New Star—On the Fourth of the com- 
ing July, another new star for the State 
of Oregon, will be added to the national 
flag, this making thirty-three. The time 
of adding a new star, is fixed by an act 
of Congress passed in April, 1846. 
—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


A Sewing Machine For Only $6 


ANYBODY can use it. Every family 
ought to have one. We send our valu- 
able CHAMPION SEWER, boxed to 
order on receipt of $6. The EXTRA 
SPEED CHAMPION for $8. Directions 
for using accompany each Machine. A 
few Agents wanted. Address 

EAGLE & BOYNTON 
Third & Walnut St., Wilmington, Del. 


Lick Your Own Letters—The Post Office 
Department has decided that it is not 
the duty of Postmasters to put postage 
stamps on prepaid letters; therefore 
letter-writers will take notice that they 
must lick their own letters. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 


"THE BACHELOR’S Barge Club of 
Philadelphia lately accomplished the 
feat of rowing their boat the entire 
distance between that city and New 
York.—Doylestown Democrat. 


Lamp Post Letter Boxes—By order of 
the Post Office Department iron letter 
boxes have been affixed to the lamp 
posts in Philadelphia, whence letters are 
dropped to be taken to the Post Office. 
This will prove a great convenience 
oftentimes to people from the country 
who take letters to the city with them 
to have mailed, as they are saved the 
trouble of carrying them to the post 
office or the expense of patronizing 
Blood’s despatch. The lamp post letter 
boxes originated in European cities.— 
Doylestown Democrat. 


NE of the dry goods 

1 dealers in Reading is too 

refined to use the terms shirt 

and chemisette; he calls them Male 

and female envelopes.” We should think 

such a man would be too modest to sell 
ladies’ hoops. 

—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


TO TAILORS 


E MPLOYMENT at cash wages will be 

furnished to a hundred TAILORS, 
to work in the shop as Journeymen, or 
take the work home with them. Con- 
stant employment will also be furnished 
to a number of women in all branches 
of the Tailoring business. Apply at the 
shop of the subscriber at Barndtsville, 
New Britain township, Bucks County. 

i PHILIP H. KEBLER. 


EATING SALOON 
No. 10 Radcliffe St., Bristol, Pa. 


THE undersigned respect- 
3 fully informs the public 
— that he has taken the house 
formerly occupied by Pugh Dungan, 
and fitted up a RESTAURANT AND 
OYSTER SALOON, where he is pre- 
pared at all times, to serve a cup of Tea 
or Coffee, a Beefsteak, Fresh Fish, and 
Oysters in every style at the shortest 
notice. 

Persons waiting for the cars, steam- 
boats or stages will find this a conveni- 
ent place to call and remain. 

A room always in readiness for the 
special accommodation of ladies. 

During the warm weather, ICE 
CREAM, LEMONADE, and FRUIT in 
season, will be served. 


GEORGE LANGDON. 


Prof. Stouch's 
Dancing Academy 


PROF. F. STOUCH announces to his 
old friends and patrons of Norris- 
town and vicinity that he will re-open 
his Dancing Academy at Meeh's Hall, 
on Wednesday, July 12, 1859. New and 
fashionable Dances will be introduced, 
including French Lancers, the Cale- 
donian, (Popular Scotch Quadrille as 
danced in Paris) the Galop, and the 
Deau Temps Schottische. 

TERMS-$5 for the course. 


An Improvement—hiver street, in New 
Hope, is to be straightened by running 
it across Parrys Dam between the row 
of brick buildings erected by Samuel 
Sutton and the house formerly occupied 
by Isaac Abbot, thus avoiding the cir- 
cuitous route around the old grist mill, 
which is somewhat dangerous on account 
of the short turn at the corner of the 
mill, and the consequent liability of 
carriages to run into each other. The 
new iron bridge is to be erected over 
the dam at the new crossing. 

—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


CHIARINI'S 
Grand Rope Ascension 


OVER the Schuylkill River at Fair- 
mount below the Wire Bridge, 
Philadelphia. 

CARD-The public are respectfully 
informed that Angelo Chiarini, the dar- 
ing rope ascender, will make a Grand 
Ascension on Thursday, July 13th at 11 
o'clock A.M. and at 4 o'clock P.M. 

The cars of the Race and Vine and 
Arch street Companies, run directly to 
the spot. Fare five cents. 
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STYLE, SAF 


tenance chores. All equipment is 


"J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


Now available in the new... 


VEKING un 


BUILT BY 
Doylestown Building 
Comnany 


130 S. Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4408 
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VIKING-PADDOCK POOLS... 


standard of excellence in 


Handsomely-figished Viking-Paddock pools are custom-designed to com- 
plement your landscape—to add new beauty, utility and value to your 
home. All pools are built of the finest construction materials available, so 
that they withstand the ravages of winter, and minimize springtime main- 


design; all installations are made by VIKING, the leading builder of recrea- 
tional facilities in this area for over 25 years. 
For full information, and a helpful pool planning kit, call or write: 


VIKING-PADDOCK POOLS, INC. . 
Swedeland Road, Bridgeport*, 
*SUBURB OF PHILADELPHIA 

Phone: (Norristown, Pa.) BRoadway 9-0750 


ETY and DURABILITY 


of safe and sanitary Paddock of California 


IN THE 
RECREATION 
FIELD 
SINCE 1932 


Pennsylvania * 
. 
h 


PERFECTION 


Magnificent farm and country place in Buckingham 
Township near Doylestown. 52 hilltop acres, wood- 
land, stream, lake, orchard. Restored stone farm- 
house in park-like setting with broad lawn, gardens, 
mature trees and shrubbery. 12 rooms, 414 baths, 
several fireplaces, beautifully appointed, many re- 
finements. Original stone barn; guest cottage. Swim- 
ming pool. Immaculate condition. The ultimate in 
gracious country living. To settle estate, $85,000.00. 
The best we can offer in Bucks County today. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


valley forge 
continued from page 37 


The original idea for the Valley 
Forge Music Fair came about one 
night in 1954 while driving home 
from what we considered a very 
poor tent theatre production of 
an out-dated musical. Grumbling 
more than usual to my wife about 
how we would have handled it, 
she finally stopped me with “Well, 
why don’t you do something about 
it?” That’s how it began. 

Over the winter we discussed 
the project with our close friend, 
Shelly Gross, who then worked at 
WFIL, made plans; found an ideal 
location just one mile from the 
Valley Forge exit of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike and the Schuylkill 
Expressway; raised a hundred 
thousand dollars from friends who 
had confidence in us—and in the 
summer of 1955 the Valley Forge 
Music Fair was born. 

We opened with “Guys and 
Dolls” and had the greatest sum- 
mer ever racked up by any sum- 
mer tent theatre. What was most 
important, we emphasized quality 
of production and brought some 
of the best directors, choreog- 
raphers, set designers and actors 
—people who never before had 
considered working in this medium. 

With the great success of our 
first season at Valley Forge under 
our belts, we looked for new 
worlds to conquer. All winter of 
1955 we did a market research 
job on likely new locations for an- 
other tent, and decided that since 
the New York area didn’t have a 
tent theatre it was time for us 
country boys to show them a new 
way of life. Accordingly, we 
searched for a location in the 
heart of Nassau County in Long 
Island and found a likely location 
on the edge of Westbury, site of 
the famous Polo Fields and Roose- 
velt Raceway. In June, 1956 we 
opened the Westbury Music Fair 
—but this time the cost of con- 
struetion had gone up, as had 


DE Pool 
Filters 

Equipment— Chemicals We deliver 
Ramuc Enamel-Exalgae anywhere 


W. W. Adcock, Phone wiison 7-0738 


2813 Philmont Ave., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
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other costs, and the investment 
needed was $150,000. In four days 
we had the necessary capital and 
New Yorkers found that Broad- 
way had come to Long Island with 
a crash. They loved what they saw 
and made our first year highly 
successful. 

In 1957 we learned that the tent 
theatre established on the edge of 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, had had 
a very rough first year and the 
owners were ready to call it quits. 
We promptly raised $135,000 and 
added tent Number Three to our 
group. To date our total invest- 
ments amounted to $380,000. 

During the winter of 1958 we 
looked around for another loca- 
tion for a tent theatre. By now, 
the trick was to find places that 
wanted theatre, where the market 
was large enough to support such 
a project, and where there was no 
competition. For a number of good 
reasons we selected West Spring- 
field, Mass., on the beautiful 
grounds of the Eastern States Ex- 
hibition, immediately adjoining a 
charming, authentic reproduction 
of a Colonial Village called “Stor- 
rowton", and on June 15 the new, 
$135,000 Storrowton Music Fair 
opened under our banner. Total in- 
vestment had now reached $655,000. 

In four years we have made a 
little progress: four tent theatres, 
two touring Broadway musicals 
and one play prior to Broadway. 
We have not strayed from our 
original idea: give people top 
quality productions with top per- 
formers on stage and top tech- 
nicians directing and the public 
wil support your efforts. 

In our short years in business 
we have helped young talent get 
started, have given many Phila- 
delphians a chance to work with 
top Broadway people and have 
brought pleasure to hundreds of 
thousands of theatre goers. 

It started out as fun—now it's 
just plain hard work twelve 
months a year. Along the way 
we've made many, many friends, 
and a few bucks. B 


COUNTY CARS Ine. 


Importers of Fine Motor Cars 


MG e AUSTIN-HEALEY e JAGUAR è MOR- 
RIS PORSCHE e ALFA ROMEO e BMW e 
FIAT e RENAULT e PEUGEOT e LANCIA 


294 E. BALTIMORE AVE., MEDIA, PA. 
LOWELL 6-8500 
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DEFENSE 
WEAPON 


Telephone service is as vital to defense as to 


our daily lives. For it binds together all the 
nation’s communities as well as our entire 
defense network. 

But its value to defense only begins here. 
Some of the same products of telephone science 
that bring you good service at low cost also 
play big defense roles. For example, they are 
essential to the accurate guidance of missiles, 
the detection of air attack, and the relaying 
of information from man-placed satellites. 

Every day, in many different places and 
many different ways, telephone people of many 
skills are strengthening our nation’s defense 
. to protect your world. 


0 


às 


Your neighbors enlarging your world 
through service and science 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania ^ : 


* 


EXPERT FLIGHT TRAINING 


From one of the finest airports on the Eastern Seaboard 
DELAWARE AVIATION CORPORATION conducts flight 
training courses leading to U. S. Gov't F. A. A. Solo, 
Private and Commercial Licenses as well as Instructor. 
Instrument and Multi-Engine Ratings. Only licensed In- 
structors and new fully equipped current model airplanes 
are used. 


DELAWARE AVIATION 
NORTH PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT 


HObart 4-1600 


DEIAWARE FUND 


Investing in diversified securities selected for 
their INCOME and APPRECIATION possibilities. 


+ For a copy of Delaware's latest Fact Book (Prospectus) 
* contact your investment dealer or mail coupon today to: 


DELAWARE DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
3 Penn Center Plaza * Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Three great books... 
for Pennsgluanians 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 
3rd Printing 
“A wonderful 
book, well written 
... must reading 
for the  ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans." 
The Readers Di- 
gest. Elaborately 
illustrated — $4.95. 
DeLuxe, autographed ed. $12.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. “A 
stimulating volume." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
by 2 

Scott F. Brenner 

“A warm and 
intimate story of a 
thrifty, _law-abid- 
ing, and unusual 
people." Rochester 
Democrat and 
Chronicle. $4.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Spend a laugh-filled 
Chester County weekend 


“THE RIB 
AND ADAM 


By EDWARD SHENTON 


“The hilarious saga of how the au- 
thor traded his freedom ‘for a mess 
of foliage’... laced with wit that in- 
duces laughter Æ 
and the urge to : 
quote.“ 
Pennsylvania 

Traveler " 

Illustrated . $3.95 N 


LIPPINCOTT 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 
| BEAN, MASON & EYER 


Buy "planned protection" for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a ‘'‘tailor-fitted'' insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Sean, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 
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THE TRAVELERS BOOKSHELF 


Three by Penn Country Authors 


BY JERRE MANGIONE 


J OURNALISM, with its eternal 
glibness, can eventually blunt a 
writer’s sensitivity. But Margaret 
Parton, who was a New York 
Herald-Tribune correspondent in 
India for five years and is now an 
associate editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, seems to have 
escaped any serious damage. Her 
book about India, “The Leaf and 
the Flame,” is a brilliant and per- 
ceptive work that might have been 
produced by someone who had 
written many more poems than 
news dispatches. 

Using her own personality as a 
vehicle, Miss Parton casts her 
material in the form of a journal 
which she kept for about a year. 
In it she observes the life around 
her, reminiscences about her other 
years in India, and generally 
thinks aloud. Although she firmly 
resists the temptation to offer any 
hard-and-fast conclusions, her im- 
pressions add up to a remarkably 
well-defined picture of the coun- 
try and its people. 

Only two experiences are ac- 
corded any specific continuity. 
One is the author’s pregnancy, 
which is resolved toward the close 
of the journal by the birth of her 
son. The other is her friendship 
with a youthful Indian who at 
first is a staunch Communist, then 
a gum-chewing pro-American, then 
a Ghandian, and finally a fairly 
content conformist whose ideals 
are not unlike those of Nehru. 

In and around these two se- 
quences are woven a vivid tapes- 
try that seethes with India’s pov- 
erty, religion, politics, ignorance, 
physical beauty and folklore. It is, 
on the whole, a bewildering world 
for here “the past and the present 
are simultaneously present and 
all stages of man, all rungs of 
evolution are ever on display.” 

Miss Parton was appalled by 
the frequent presence of enchant- 


ing beauty and murderous pov- 
erty, side by side. In a filthy dis- 
ease-ridden Kashmir village she 
heard a group of ragged boys 
singing lustily: “Ours is a magic 
land, full of flowers and birds. 
Great conquerors love the beauty 
of this land and so do we, its 
people." Most of the children, Miss 
Parton discovered, were not in 
school because their parents could 
not afford to pay the one dollar 
a year charged for textbooks; 
moveover, after the age of four 
they are often required to work in 
the fields. 

Sometimes the author's re- 
actions suggest anger, as when 
she discusses the inequities of 
India's rigid caste system. “The 
strongest trade union in the 
world" she calls it and shows how 
it prevents Indians from doing 
any other kind of work but that 
which the system imposes on 
them. One of the system's worst 
evils is that it creates an enor- 
mous group of untouchables, 
people of no caste and therefore 
little opportunity of earning a liv- 
ing, who endure a status which, 
in India, is lower than that of 
animals. 

Of particular interest are the 
author’s observations on Indian- 
American relations. Sometimes 
talking to Indians,” she writes, “I 
get the bleak feeling that if the 
entire white race wiped itself out, 
India wouldn't care a damn." Much 
of the anti-American feeling, she 
reports, springs out of ignorance. 
Even educated Indians are in- 
clined to form their impressions 
of us from the half-truths they 
read in American magazines or 
see dramatized in Hollywod films. 
On the other hand, the desire to 
like Americans is strong. “The 
Indians want Americans to be so 
good, so wise and so understand- 
ing, and when we sometimes fail, 
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unrealistic disillusion is some- 
times termed anti-American.” 

In a moving plea for better 
understanding of India Miss Par- 
ton writes: "I wish that every 
American would recognize the 
humanity, the individuality, the 
need of every person in the world 
less fortunate than himself. I 
wish that we could act with direct 
simplicity—with the same simplic- 
ity with which a woman gives a 
glass of milk to a hungry child, 
not asking anything in return but 
rather hoping the child will mind 
his manners after he’s been fed.” 

No review can begin to describe 
all the wisdom and beauty in “The 
Leaf and the Flame.” Anyone who 
wishes to gain more insight into 
the complex world ‘that is India 
should certainly read it. 

THE LEAF AND THE FLAME 
by Margaret Parton; published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York; 
277 pages, $3.95. 


* * * 


“The Lady and the Whale," a 
first novel by a native Philadel- 
phian, deals with two eternal 
battles—the battle between the 
sexes and the one between the 
haves and the have-nots. 

With the aplomb of one who is 
certain where his allegiances lie, 
Delmar Molarsky spins a light- 
hearted yarn about some fisher- 
men living on a tiny island off 
the coast of Spain. The battle of 
the sexes is led by Maria Mon- 
tierra, a twentieth century rein- 
carnation of Lysistrata, who per- 
suades the women of the island to 
boycott their husbands until they 
have agreed to rebel against the 
starvation wages paid to them by 
their dictatorial employer. She 
and her cohorts win this battle 
hands down. 


The second battle presents 
many more problems. The boss- 
dictator is a sleezy, tough hombre 
who refuses to give in to the 
fishermen's demands, and he is 
aided and abetted by the captain 
and crew of a visiting Spanish 
naval ship, appropriately named 
the Franco. The fishermen get un- 
expected help from Providence, 
who deposits a whale on the 
shores of the island. The fight for 
the carcass between the two 
camps result in a series of fre- 
netic and ingenious incidents that 
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will, no doubt, make some Holly- 
wood producer sit up and take 
notice. 

Mr. Molarsky seems to be say- 
ing, ‘Never underestimate the 
power of the poor, especially when 
the women take a hand.” “The 
Lady and the Whale" may not 
be impressive as literature—the 
characters seldom seem to rise 
above the psychological level of 
garrulous adolescents— but it has 
an easy narrative flow that car- 
ries the reader along to the very 
last syllable of its happy ending. 

THE WOMAN AND THE 
WHALE by Delmar Molarsky; 
published by Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston; 248 pages, 
$375. 

* * * 

A few chapters of “Janine is 
French" are enough to convince 
the reader that Janine is exactly 
what conservative Philadelphia 
needs. She is original, tempera- 
mental, unpredictable, and thor- 
oughly delightful. We have no 
less an authority for all this than 
her Philadelphia husband, the 
author of this valentine. There 
are times, to be sure, when Mr. 
Alexander sounds more exasper- 
ated than charmed but, generally, 
his story of Janine’s bouts with 
American customs is that of a 
husband who is hopelessly and 
happily under her spell. 

We first meet Janine when she 
arrives in Philadelphia as a newly 
married war bride of French 
citizenship, annoyed with nearly 
everything American and home- 
sick for Paris. We follow her 
about in her dazzling encounters 
with our language, doctors, cook- 
ing, drug stores, pinball machines 
and supermarkets. Despite Mr. 
Alexander’s suave and engaging 
presentation, the stories begin to 
wear thin toward the end of the 
book, probably because they tend 
to sound too much alike. But 
Janine is a thoroughly ingratiat- 
ing immigrant, well-worth meet- 
ing; and it is a comfort to learn 
that she finally becomes recon- 
ciled to life in America. As she 
so philosophically puts it, The 
Americans still scare me a little 
but I learn to scare them back.” 

JANINE IS FRENCH by Lloyd 
Alexander; published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York; 226 
pages; $3.50.8 


To Enhance 


Your Home 


Lighting for your every need 
at these showrooms 


Friedman Supply Co. 
5015 Frankford Ave., PI 4-0800 


Gold Seal Electric Supply Co. 
4| N. 7th St., WA 5-0595 


Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 
1627 Sansom St., RI 6-2471 


West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St., GR 4-9200 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 


Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 
Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-5611 
“Choose from Our Large Stock” 
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MNPPINESS 


awaits the child 
Who plays the 


“Answers to Questions Parerts 
Ask Abo: t Music Lessons." Now 
in a booklet—tells of fun with 
a future awaiting your child. 
Stop in for a free copy today! 
Piano prices start as low as $395.00 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


PHONE FILLMORE 8-2600 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 


for your child's musical 

education. FREE use of 

an instrument during 

this trial period. 

For further information 

call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 
. TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-4 Yorkway Place (Arcade) 
RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
Bank) 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 


7 
nat 
e 


For a “Glorious 4th," Beauty— 


“Right for you” 


permanents 
and 
hair styling by 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 

146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


MUSIC 


Rx for 
Philadelphia Music: 


Summer Festival 


BY PETER CHRISAFIDES 


Ir has always struck this depart- 
ment that, unlike deer, grouse or 
mallard, the hunting of musical 
game should be a year-round 
diversion. 

This notion, however, is one of 
those which must be tempered by 
an acceptance of the regional 
reality: with the last of the Dell 
concerts in mid-July comes the 
close of what has been historic- 
ally Philadelphia’s musical sea- 
son. (We discount the end of the 
Orchestra season because there 
are some activities which link the 
Dell with the season proper.) 

Then follows a_ three-month 
aural dry spell that terminates in 
October when the cultural game 
wardens once again declare open 
season on listening. 

This leaves no recourse for the 
musically voracious save a para- 
doxical summer hibernation with 
Hi-fi set, FM receiver and Tom 
Collins. 

This sequence of ideas runs 
through our editorial head every 
season, on occasion tripping 
through one of our pet solutions: 
The development of an Aspen—or 
Tanglewood-style summer music- 
school and festival right here in 
the Penn Countrie—one that be- 
gins mid-June and lasts until 
Labor Day. 

Needless to say, we have an 
orchestra, the personnel of which 
could serve as the nucleus of a 
festival-school faculty. Many mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, after the completion of their 
Dell commitments, unwillingly col- 
lect unemployment compensation. 
They invariably lose their stu- 
dents, either in part or altogether, 
for the summer; sometimes to the 
national festival-schools. 

To a degree, we have the physi- 
cal facilities. The Dell itself, 
while not in every respect ideal, 
could certainly be used for more 


The Fabric Sbop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 
Suitable for Country Living. 
Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7 -0767 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT 
SHOP 


Rd L 


Yd LA SS? 
T ecl 2 MA 27 


ES E 7 


——HANEY'S —— 


ON THE HILL 


The Restaurant with the Country 
Club Atmosphere 
Delightful! Refreshing! 
Dining on our Terrace. 

The valley’s greatest entertainment value 
Smorgasbord with Dancing under the 
Stars every Saturday Night. 
Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m. 

All you can eat for $2.75 
Orchestra and dancing 9-1 a.m. 

Air Conditioned — Closed Monday 
Consult us regarding your Banquets, 
Parties & Wedding Receptions 
For reservations, call YUkon 2-8782 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow sign % mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


HOTEL 


(on the Delaware) 


(^ \ A must on your dining 
list o excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere. 


Your Hosts—Jayne & Joseph Lodge 


LUNCHEON 12 til 2 
DINNER 5 til 9 
Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 


Rt. 32, River Rd., Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
29 miles N. of New Hope 
Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
(Closed Sunday) 
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types of music making than at 
present. (It has always struck us 
as a waste that such an expensive 
structure is in operation so little 
time.) The Playhouse in the Park 
is well suited to operatic produc- 
tions. As at the Central City, 
Colorado, festival, the Playhouse 
could have alternating evenings 
of opera and theatre. 

There would have to be some 
new buildings, though nothing 
elaborate or expensive—a small 
shed or tent for chamber music 
and solo recitals; a student cafe- 
teria; and a concession-operated 
restaurant for festival guests; 
perhaps a barge moored on the 
river which could serve as dormi- 
tories and performance site for 
wind students. (Imagine, wind 
music along the Schuylkill! What 
a deliciously Handelian concept.) 
Then, too, there would have to 
be several dozen small, collapsible 
cabins for instrumental practice 
—piano, primarily—and student- 
locker facilities. One architect we 
consulted suggested a “tent city” 
to house everything. 

As far as the location of these 
facilities goes, they could be ad- 
vantageously placed along the 
Schuylkill’s eastern shore within 
moderate walking distance from 
each other and somewhat adjacent 
to the Dell. Outlying facilities, 
such as the Playhouse in the 
Park, could be reached by shuttle- 
bus—free to the student body and 
at relatively small cost to festival 
guests. 

Dormitory space, on the face of 
it, is no great problem, either. 
Both Universities during the sum- 
mer months have ample room on 
their campuses and would prob- 
ably be amendable to deriving 
some income from its use. In ad- 
dition, the active academic partic- 
ipation of the music departments 
of both schools would allow the 
festival-school to offer college 
credits to its students. This is a 
strong inducement to fledgling 
musicians riffling through festival 
and music-camp catalogues. (As- 
pen, for one, offers degree credits 
through arrangement with the 
University of Colorado at Boulder.) 

The financing of such a festival 
would not be an overwhelming 
problem. Aside from an initial, 
and comparatively small, outlay 
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A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Gateway to 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation Land. 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featuring 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beef, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 
19 MN. Private Rooms for Conventions, social 
gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to 300 persons. 
Special Television Room. Daily Organ Concert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-in Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
ing charge there while you eat. Headquarters of 
ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS, BUSINESS & 
0 WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 


THE 


Write for beautiful Color Brochure. Advance Reservation Advisuble. 


Stroudsburg, Pa. AAA e PHA e AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 

bridge parties 
Banquet Facilities 


Washington Crossing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Potel 


Established 1843 


Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons e Dinners e Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet —Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet —Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Aur-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


The tree that grows 
through our roof 
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THE HOME OF GOOD FOOD—BANQUET: 
Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 


Worth 8-3341 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


CLOSED 
MONDAYS 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


Open Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH-DINNER 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


SUMMER THEATRE RESERVATIONS? 
DINE at historic old Lambertville House, 
just 5 minutes from the The Music Circus 
or The Playhouse. Bar & after-theatre 
snacks, daily till 1 A.M. Sunday dining to 
8 P.M. AIR CONDITIONED. Duncan 
approved. 


Hines, Cue & Gourmet 
Monthly art 
exhibition. 
Ample 
ing in the 
rear. Rooms 
of course. 


Est. 1812 A. — 


Laniberiville House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N. J. Export 7-0202 
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PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Not just another restaurant, but a 
famous landmark on the canal, where 
you dine on the terrace or indoors 
and the food is wonderful every day 
except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa.  VOlunteer 2-2784 


The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet facilities available 


Whether it's for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County's oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


Flllmore 8-2474 


vincent 


LUNCHEON 
11 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
DINNER 


SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 


Closed on Sundays 
611 - Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-0210 


Route 


RESTAURANT - COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Banquet facilities available 


Ask for Louise—TUxedo 2-0303 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falle between Trenton & Lambertville. 


Air-conditioned Closed Monday 


for new buildings, paid for by the 
municipality, tuition, admission 
charges to concerts and recitals, 
and private gifts would secure 
the fiscal side of the venture. An 
operating income of roughly 
$300,000 a year, according to the 
financial experts we've checked 
with, would be sufficient to carry 
things. Should the school be de- 
signed to handle 500 students at 
the national summer-school aver- 
age of $600 per 12-week course, 
this would take care of the matter 
in large part. (Scholarships could 
be absorbed by one of the na- 
tional music foundations which 
make many grants to festivals for 
this purpose.) 

One value to this scheme be- 
side being a feather in our munic- 
ipal cap would be its effect on 
local summer business. There's 
not a music festival anywhere in 
the country that hasn't upgraded 
its home area. (Aspen, save for 
the music festival, would be little 
more than a ski-resort in summer, 
which literally means a ghost 
town.) Our restaurants, depart- 
ment stores, hotels, motion-pic- 
ture theatres, and various small 
services would experience the 
blessings of an expanded tran- 
sient trade—particularly tran- 
sients who would be around for a 
longer than usual period of time. 
From the standpoint of sheer 
economics, a festival is too good 
to pass up as a potential business 
booster. 


There are thousands of other 
reasons which we have stored 
away should someday someone 
take our idea seriously and be in 
need of them. Til that time, this 
department will continue the sum- 
mer burrowing with Hi-fi set and 
FM, and maybe take on special 
occasions more than one Tom Col- 
lins, otherwise patiently awaiting 
the coming of October. B 


— GWYNEDD, PA. —— 
1 Wm. Penn Inn T 


Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


# Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets À 


jae Phone OXbow 9-4684 N 
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balloon ascension 
continued from page 43 


Riding the light wind, Blan- 
chard had no sense of motion. It 
was as though he were suspended 
immobile between the earth and 
the heavens. Only when he looked 
down did he sense the earth ap- 
parently moving. The reluctant 
dog tried to clamber over the side 
of the car, but when it gazed into 
the vast space below, it whined 
and cowered down again. 


Blanchard occupied himself with 
his various instruments. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush and Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, who were highly interested 
in the scientific aspects of the 
voyage, had requested him to 
make numerous observations in 
the air. At an altitude of 5,812 
feet he noted that his pulse, 
which was 88 on the ground, had 
quickened to 92. The temperature 
was 52 degrees. In the rarified 
atmosphere he could scarcely lift 
the little black dog. 


Below him, like a gradually 
spreading stream of quicksilver, 
he marked the Delaware river 
widening into the bay. To the east, 
where the sea washed the New 
Jersey shore, a fog was rising, 
dense and billowy as though the 
sands were smoldering under a 
smothered fire. The wind became 
more hurried. Above, the sky was 
azure as a bluebird's wing, with 
no more than a half dozen small 
white clouds pacing him on the 
quickening breeze. Blanchard 
opened one of the six bottles of 
wine Dr. Wistar had given him 
and was consuming it with a bit 
of biscuit when he turned and 
stared straight into the face of an 
awful danger. Bearing down upon 
him was an enormous flock of 
pigeons. 


Unable to change the course of 
his balloon, Blanchard could only 
stand and watch the birds swoop- 
ing directly at the great bag like 
a large, vibrating cloud. Suddenly 
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your dog needs 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat... chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat... in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. PENNA, 


Quick Relief 


from 


SUMMER 
ECZEMA 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 
Poodle Grooming 


KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 
POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


the finest Great Danes 

in the country 
STORMI , RUDIO 
89 Working dog 


CH. HONEY _ HOLLOW 
best GREAT DANE & bi 


Westminster 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 


CHALFONT, PA. (Bucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2-0890 
Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


HILO DIP and OINTMENT remove real cause of this hot-weather 
scourge...have worked wonders on thousands of dogs. Sold at 
pet counters everywhere, or send $2.29 for complete treatment to: 
Dept. 6-10 THE HILO COMPANY Norwalk, Connecticut 
Attention Kennels: When you buy Hilo Dip by the quart, the 
finished dipping solution costs only 7% per gallon. Hilo Ointment 
is also available in large economy sizes. Write for latest price list. 


SWEETBRIER 


DIP & OINTMENT 


your 


MACKENSEN , 
KENNELS 


country boarding, bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. | HYatt 3-275 | Yardley, Pa. 


inviled 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardleys Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
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For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
| mile North of Hatboro 


FINE. WINES 


AND 


LIQUORS 


8 S. Union St. 


Lambertville, N. J. 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, 
banquets, business and social affairs. 

Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 


IV mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 

Specializing in 

SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 


WHITPAIN INN 
HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 
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W. State at Prospect St. 


the flock parted and with a sound 
as of a mighty wind rushing 
through a forest, the pigeons 
passed on either side of him. The 
shaken Blanchard, noting again 
the rising wind and the distant 
fog, began taking off the bladders 
that hung around the car to give 
it buoyancy in case of a forced 
descent over water. He felt it was 
highly imprudent to lengthen his 
voyage. 

He released some gas, but found 
as he neared the earth that he 
was dropping into a thick forest. 
Quickly he tossed out enough bal- 
last to pass over it, only to be 
confronted with a field filled with 
stumps. Again a trickle of ballast 
carried him beyond this danger to 
an opening in the woods where 
he landed safely just fifty-six 
minutes from the time he left the 
Walnut Prison Court fifteen miles 
away. 

Blanchard’s descent had been 
spied by two agitated New Jersey 
farmers, who, having never seen 
such an object come out of the 
sky, were terrified. They did not 
know what kind of a being accom- 
panied the infernal machine, nor 
with what evil intent he had 
landed in their field. One ran 
back into his house for his gun. 

In vain Blanchard called to 
them to assist him in mooring his 
balloon, but as he spoke only 
French, his language increased 
the countrymen's alarm. The haz- 
ardous situation was saved by the 
arrival of some of the Philadel- 
phians who had followed on horse- 
back. 

Blanchard was escorted in tri- 
umph to a nearby tavern where 
they all partook of dinner. He then 
returned to Philadelphia where at 


six o'clock he called upon Presi- 


dent Washington at his executive 
mansion on Market street west of 
Fifth. The President warmly con- 
gratulated him upon his success- 
ful flight and accepted a small 
flag that had decorated the bal- 
loon. Many of the dignitaries who 
witnessed his ascent were guests 
of Washington and they crowded 
around him with questions and 
praise. 

While Blanchard's triumph was 
invigorating, the cash returns 
from his exhibition were most dis- 
appointing. Too many people had 
witnessed it from trees. He had 
had great expectations from this, 
his 45th ascension, and expected 
ballooning to create a great stir 
in the new world. But it seemed 
to be merely a nine days wonder 
since no one could conceive that 
any practical use could be made 
of a balloon. Very few had heard 
of Benjamin Franklin's reply to 
that very question; “What good 
is a new-born baby?" he had an- 
swered. Blanchard tried to whip 
up more enthusiasm by exhibiting 
his balloon, thriftily inflated with 
air, for twenty-five cents a look, 
but hoodlums threw rocks at it 
and tore the fabric. 

In June Blanchard made an- 
other flight which featured a 
widely advertised parachute drop. 
He did not risk his own skin, but 
the hides of a dog, a cat and a 
squirrel. This terrified trio were 
the first parachutists in America. 
The spectacle was quite popular 
and was repeated several times. 
After two unprofitable years in 
the United States, the discouraged 
and outraged aeronaut packed up 
his balloon and went home to 
France where he continued his 
flights in a more appreciative 
atmosphere. I 


Or A Millon Prescriptions Compounded At Fai Price” 
ADAMS & SICKLES 
SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 


24 Hour Prescription Service 


HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
«erved in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a «specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week” 

Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds.. Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OShorne 5-9919 


Trenton 8, N. J. 


Phone OWen 5-6396 


“AT THE SIGN or THe LONGHORN STEER" 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


KRAFT SUN LAMP, mercury, 20” high, all chro- 
mium, in leather carrying-case, used few times. 
Will trade for silver nut shell, vegetable dishes. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 532 


HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Winthrop 
desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro chairs, 
Lane cedar chest. Want Early American style 
cherry living room pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 533 


WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 
furniture, 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 534 


OLD BOOKS, such as a leather bound English 
and Latin grammar dated 1788 (London). Will 
trade for what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO, 535 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded for good porch rocker and antique col- 
ored glass or antique pictures or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 
or lustre wear or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


COMPLETE SET paperbacks, classic fiction, com- 

piled over the last ten years. Will trade for an 

autographed first edition 19th century novel. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 542 


WILLING TO TRADE a William Ward Beecher 
1 strike-off for another oil painting that 

like. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 539 


POWER LAWN MOWER in good condition for an 
ambitious exurbanite. Will trade for season theater 
tickets for Philadelphia Orchestra. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 540 


WILL TRADE "child's new bed and mattress for 
antique wooden cradle to use as a wood box. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 541 


WILL TRADE size 10 lace cocktail, dress in per- 
fect condition, for size 12 maternity dress of 
comparable value. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 538 


W'LL TRADE professional model sun and heat 
lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very good condition for any Model T Ford in 
good restorable condition. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 545 


DO YOU NEED a Relaxacizor Reducing Machine? 
Will trade for old sheet musie cabinet or small 
end table, or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 546 


WILL TRADE antique cut crystal domed cheese 
plate, cut crystal sugar bowl for antique silver 
serving pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 547 


SERVICES — GOODS 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatie Weather Control Serv. ELmwood 7-1200 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster 
Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We special- 
ize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books. 
Collectors Items—Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints- 
Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals. 


CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired. 
Specializing in Antiques and Grandfathers Clocks. 
Pick-up and Delivery. Call ANNO VIOLA. 
Windybush Rd., New Hope. VOlunteer 2-2879 


FOLKSONGS 
Offbeat ballads for parties, concerts & meet- 
ings by popular Folksineer-Guitarist JOE 


ARONSON. Vast adult, children’s repertoire. 
1625 Spruce St., Phila. 8; PEnnypacker 5-7718, 
before 6. 


BRING DOWN YOUR OVERHEAD! Those old 
books, autographs, prints, paintings or curios 
in your attic might give your budget a boost! 
Appraisals. We buy and sell. Call GReenwood 
8-4769. Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop, 873 Bel- 
mont Ave., Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., W. 
Philadelphia. 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours. service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, FIllmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, 
Pa. Distributors Fuel Oil Automatic delivery 
metered Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 
7-3821 after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 
17-8428. 
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EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Route 611, 2 
miles south of Doylestown, Three floors to browse 
on. Largest shop of its kind in Bucks County. 
Our tenth year. 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies, AKC and inoculated. Colingo 
stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred Coleman, 19 
Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. J.  EXport 
7-0443-R. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Irish Setter Puppies. Show Quality. Hunting 
Stock. Redfeather Kennels, Box 105A, R. D. 2, 
Sellersville. 


PAPILLON 
Papillons (Toy Butterfly Dogs), registered pup- 
pies; show type young males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinquency Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call ELmwood 7-551 
for appointment. 


POODLES 
Poodles, Spring Puppies, creme, silver, blacks. 
Quality breeding. Deer Lodge. 4 miles North 
of Newtown on Route 413. Phone Worth 
8-8928. 


WEIMARANER 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: ch. Flott vom  Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6-3138. 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer III, 
Pool Forge Farms. Churchtown, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. Phone Terre-Hill, Pa., Hlllerest 5-3606. 
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Sign of 4 : Sign of 
Good uS Best 
Service 


D a 
MEYER’S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 
ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 
*9999999999999999999999999$ 


RD 
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COLONIAL 
CONVALESCENT HOME 


A 


k 


A Home for Aged, Chronic & Convalescent Guests. 


State License R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


, Home Away From Mome” 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Ọuiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 
MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


KEystone 6-6847 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 


Gourmet Specialties 


2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


SNe 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 
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What every woman wants to 
know about her champion 


N — That what he does, he does well—even when choosing a bourbon. In 
Champion Bourbon he chooses the mildest bourbon ever to come out 
of Kentucky, aged 8 mellowing years. The only bourbon in the world 
that combines the rich, rare flavor men prize... with mildness a lady 
appreciates. Yes, only the best can be Champion. 


ERN S. — — 

a Champion 
Hourbon 
Schenleu 


At the top of the backhand 
the champion's racquet head 
is above left shoulder, elbow 

bent and weight of body on 
left foot. The right shoulder 

is at right angles to net. 


el. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 80 PROOF, 8 YEARS OLD, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 
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SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N.. C.. BLENDED WHISKY OF ELEGANCE « 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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It's yours... 
and it's free 
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PENNSYLVANIA- 


‘The Traveler’s State 


more scenery—more history—more fun 


3277) ⁵P TA ee ees 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
601 State Capitol Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Send me a free copy of your 28-page, full color brochure 
"More Vacation Fun for Everyone in Pennsylvania". 


Name 
Address. 


City 


Zone. State. 


From Philadelphia, birthplace of American freedom 
to the sandy beaches of beautiful Presque Isle State 
Park on Lake Erie . . . there's a thrilling panorama of 
Nature's wonders and superb vacation facilities in 
historie Pennsylvania. 


Truly, as millions of other vacationers have dis- 
covered, here is America’s greatest travel bargain . . . 
for in no other state can you find Pennsylvania's 
matchless combination of glorious past and fun- 
filled present. 


Mail coupon for free 28-page brochure containing 
dozens of breath-taking full color photographs . . . an 
invaluable guide to the recreation, relaxation and in- 
spiration you'll find in hospitable Pennsylvania. 


P à PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
38 SOUTH 19TH STREET 


To keep up-to-date | 
! | PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


on all that’s 


new... fun.. . and Gentlemen: 


exciting in the I enjoyed this issue of the TRAVELER and would like to receive it every month 


Penn Country yo0 E 05 E y Lhe S ae a A issue. 
| i a tinge aaa eae 
the TRAVELER E 9 FFT ĩ UC onie eae e o 
E 1 r d dn A MENT RN 
is the answer. Eb . UM 2 years, $8.50 
an mahe sure a ceo n nmm 
E o Your copy 4 For only $3.50 more each, send gift subscriptions to 
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Pennsylvania — eatin 
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May we take you to our leader... 


For generations, the socially conscious people of the world have united, in their unanimous choice of our world leader .. 


Grand Marnier, the exquisite one. This incomparable French liqueur is the after-dinner ritual of which philosophies are 
born. It gives a duck something to die for . . . a dessert a reason for being. For this is the only liqueur made exclusively with a 


fine champagne cognac base, tanged with orange. This is the liqueur that can lead you to Paradise . . . join us there tonight. 


LIQUEUR A L'ORANGE * PRODUCT OF FRANCE » 80 PROOF 
Write Dept. P-T for our World-leading Recipe Booklet 
Carillon Importers Ltd., 65 East 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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ABOUT THE COVER— While the role of Pennsylvania’s volunteer fire companies is 
that the Commonwealth 
operates a special school in Lewisburg, devoted exclusively to the training of fire- 
men in basic fire-fighting techniques. Typical of many Penn Country volunteer com- 
panies whose men have trained at Lewistown is the Radnor company, shown here 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 


VIELBOSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 
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Cheers! 

It gets better every month—and I 
mean that sincerely. It would be unfair 
of me to compare the TRAvELER with any 
other publication, and I won't, for the 
TRAVELER stands alone. And it stands out 
—in the range of material, both editorial 
and pictorial, in tasteful layout, and even 
the advertising—at best a difficult thing 
to handle. It's an excellent magazine— 
excellent. 

Albert D. Hollingsworth 
Willow Grove 


Writing fan letters is not one of my 
habits, but I do want to compliment you 
on the excellence of THE PENNSYLVANIA 
TRAVELER, both in format and content. 
Your printing and artwork strike me as 
some of the loveliest I have seen, and 
your issues have a fascinating variety of 
articles. 


Richard M. Hook 
Philadelphia 


Inquiry Extraordinary 

Ref: TRAVELER, July '59, page 22, photo 
at top of page, entitled: ‘New Hope in 
Bucks County was typical of scenes left 
in the wake of '55 hurricanes, floods.’ 

l. Assuming Esso sign is south and 
Snack Shop is north— 

Question: What is name and address 
of antique shop handling early American 
furniture reproductions 3 or 4 doors 
north of Snack Shop—between Snack Shop 
and the corner? 

T. F. Stipa 
Cecilton, Md. 

(The shop in question is the Wrights- 
town Trading Post and is well worth a 
trip from Cecilton—Ed ). 


Art Coverage 
As a professional painter I am par- 
ticularly interested in your coverage of 
the art scene, and I hope you will con- 
tinue to have many articles on art ac- 
tivities in this area. I also like your list- 
ing of art exhibitions in your “Traveler's 
Guide." 
James De Vita 


Lansdowne 


Take a Bow, Mrs. Clark! 

The purpose of this letter is to com 
pliment you on Sara Maynard Clark as 
one of your contributing editors. The 


first thing I look for when the new issue 
arrives is a story written by her. There 
is evidence of a great deal of research 
in all of her writing—plus a lift and a 

humor all her own. 
(Mrs, E. Y.) Katharine G. Early 
Doylestown 


Big Splash 
Congratulations on à comprehensive 
job. I'm referring to your great "Water" 
article in the July issue, Most of us are 
inclined to take our water for granted, 
never realizing the complex situations in 
volved every time we tum a faucet 
“Water” was a good job and a wonderful 
example of how a magazine like yours 
can contribute to the public's knowledge 
and understanding of What goes on 

around it. 

John Sampson 
Philadelphia 


... And a Few Gurgles 
As I came up for the seeond time after 
wading through your very wet July issue, 
it seems to me I remember saying some 
thing to the effect that while water was 
a pretty nice thing to have around, it 
certainly didn't deserve such epic treat- 
ment in the TRAVELER, à Magazine I 
normally associate with amusement and 
entertainment, I also remember 
gurgle . . . gurgle . . . gurg » 
Alice Martenson 
Delaware County 


Suggestion Box 

I don't know whether this letter is 
in order or not, since I certainly can 
claim little knowledge of the publish 
ing field. But it seems to me, as a 
professional reader of magazines, that a 
few suggestions culled from my years ol 
experience as a reader might not |l 
amiss. If you disagree, ignore them 

While I think your magazine is an 
excellent one, I would like to see mor 
emphasis placed on the personalities in 
the Penn Country. We certainly have 
enough of them and I think many of 
your readers would be interested in read- 
ing about the famous people who live 
here, what they do, and how they think. 

I also feel that you have ignored a 
wealth of historic material located right 
here in our city. Why go out to the 
Dutch Country or what-have-you when 
there is so much here? Ben Franklin alone 
could supply enough copy for a year's 
worth of issues. 

Should you ignore the above sug 
gestions, I still think your magazine is 
the finest publication about this arca 
that has ever appeared, and there have 
been quite a few. 

George Marluke 
Philadelphia 

(To reader Marluke, a sincere thank 
you for the nice things said and an even 
more sincere promise that his suggestions 
will not be ignored.—Ed.) 
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WORLD'S FINEST DARK RANCH MINK 


H 


Hat—Mr. John Diamonds—Horry Winston Virginia Thoren 


Grandeur supreme: the touch of the expert highlights 
every subtlety of UMPA, the world's finest dark ranch 
mink, in this coat of lavish perfection. 


VIC SACKS FURS 
TORJSBGNS FURS 1617 WALNUT STREET 


UMPA — United Mink Producers Associotion American dork ranch mink— world's best 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Travelers Guide covers events 
of general interest, open to the public, in Phila- 
delphia and the surrounding areas. We will be 
glad to have items brought to our attention 
one month before publication. 

Changes may have been made since we went 


to press, therefore we advise you to make a 
personal check. 

THEATER 
Cradie and All—Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope. A new domestic comedy starring Loring 


Smith, Una Merkel and Dick Van Dyke. July 27- 
Aug. 8. Eves. at 8:30; Mats, Wed & Sat.. at 2. 
Jamaica—Lambertville Music Circus, Lambert- 
ville, N. J. The Caribbean style musical, star- 
ring Abbey Lincoln, is perfect midsummer fare. 
July 28-Aug. 9. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 8:40; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:80. 

DuBarry Was A Lady—Brandywine Music Circus, 
Concordville. Bert Lahr in a comedian’s holiday 
in 18th century Versailles, with songs and dances. 
July 28-Aug. 9. Tues.-Fri. at 8:40; Sat. at 6 
and 9:30; Sun. at &. 

Cradle Snatchers—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 


An old favorite, a high-comedy with hilarious 
situations. July 30-Aug. 5 at 8:30. No Sun. per- 
formance. 

Orpheus Descending—lI.exion Star Playhouse, 
Ephrata. Robert Culp, the TV star, in Tennessee 
Williams powerful drama. Aug. 3-8. Mon.-Fri. 
at 8:45; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 

Epitaph for George Dillon—-Pocono Playhouse, 
Rt. 90 (15 mi. north of Stroudsburg), Mountain- 


home. Ben Gazzara and Meg Mundy in the John 
Osborne drama imported from England. Aug. 3-8. 


Eves. at 8:40; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. 
Call Me Madam—Camden County Musie Fair, 
Jet. Rts. 70 and S-41, near Ellisburg Circle. 


Vivian Blaine in the Irving Berlin musical about 
a woman ambassador to a European principality. 


Aug. 3-10. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 and 
9:30. 

Babes in Arms—Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 
202 and 83, Devon. The darling of the supper 
clubs, Julie Wilson, in Rodgers and Hart’s 
musical escapade. Aug. 3-15. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 


A View From the Bridge—Playhouse-in-the-Park, 


Fairmount Park. Luther Adler in Arthur Miller's 
searing drama. The demand for a return engage- 
ment of this attraction was so reat that the 
Playhouse booked it for a repeat engagement. 
Au 3.8. Eves, at 8:30; Mats, Wed. & Sat. 
at 2:30. 

Girl Crazy—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling Springs. 
The evergreen George Gershwin musical. Aug. 
3-15. Eves. (except Sun.) at 8:30; Mats., 
Wed. & Sat. at 2. Twilight shows Aug. 8 & 


15 at 6:30, followed by the regular performance 
ut 9:15. 


The Moon is Blue—Bushkill Playhouse (12 mi. 
north of Stroudsburg), Milford. A young girl's 
love affair with New York . . . and a wolf! 
Aug. 4-8 at 8:30. 


Nature's Way—Green Hills Theater, Reading. 
Herman Wouk’s domestic comedy about maternity 


problems in the household of a composer. Aug. 
S at 8:30. 

O Men, O Women—Guthsville Playhouse 4 mi. 
north of Allentown. Betty Ann Grove in the 
frivolous comedy which delighted New York for 
two seasons, Aug. 4-9 at 8:45 (except Sat., 
when performance is at 30) 


Androcles and the Lion—The Playhouse, Eagles 
Mere. Bernard Shaw's spoof of Christianity and 
the Roman world. Aug. 6-8 at 8:20. 
Honeymoon Bound—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
A musical with costumes and music of the 
Twenties. Aug. 6-12 at 8:30. No performance 
Sun. 

The Skin of Our Teeth—-Hedgerow Theater, Rose 
Valley Rd., Moylan, Thornton Wilder’s classic 
commentary on modern-day civilization. Aug. 
6-22 at 8:30. 

Desk Set—Legion Star Playhouse, Ephrata. Pat 
Carroll. of the Jack Paar show, in the delightful 
comedy of what happens to an office when an 
electronic brain is installed. Aug. 10-15. Mon. 
Fri. at 8:45; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 
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Hilary—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fairmount Park. 
A new play by Gerald Savory, starring the well- 
known film actr Joan Fontaine. Aug. 10-15. 
Mon.-Sat. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. and Sat. at 
2:30. 

Girls in 509—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 mi. 
north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Fay 
Bainter and Anne B. Davis in the comedy about 
two funny recluses. Aug. 10-15, Eves. at 8:40; 
Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. 


Bells Are Ringing—Camden County Music Fair, 
Jet. Rts. 70 & S-41, near Ellisburg Circle. 
Jane Morgan in Judy Holliday's role as the 


switchboard operator with romance on her mind. 


Aug. 10-22. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 8:40; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:30. 
Dangerous Corner—Bushkill Playhouse (12 mi. 


north of Stroudsburg), Milford. J. B. Priestley's 
well-loved drama. Aug. 11-15 at 8:30. 


Li'l Abner—Brandywine Music Circus, Concord- 
ville. The popular comic strip characters in a 
dance and song fest. Aug. 11-16. Tues.-Fri. at 


8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30; Sun. at 8. 

DuBarry Was A Lady—Lambertville Music Circus, 
Lambertville, N. J. Bert Lahr in the old Cole 
Porter musical about hi-jinks in the royal court 
in 18th century France. Aug. 11-30. Tues.-Fri. 
& Sun. at 8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. 

The Cave Dwellers—The Playhouse, Eagles Mere. 
The latest comedy-drama by William Saroyan. 
Aug. 12-15 at 8:20. 

Slightly Married—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna 
Situation comedy with a new angle. Aug. 13-19 
at 8:30. No performance Sun. 

Lend An Ear—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 mi. 
north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Jennie 
Lou Law, who originated the role, in the gay 
musical revue t spoofs phoibles, people and 
customs. Aug. 17-22. Eves, at 8:40; Mats., Wed. 
& Sat. at 2:40 

Oklahoma!—Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 202 
and 83. Devon. All the familiar songs in the 
Rodgers-Hammerstein-Agnes de Mille collabora 
tion, Aug. 17-22. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Sat. at 6 
and 9:30. 

Who Was That Lady | Saw You With?—Legion 
Star Playhouse, Ephrata. TV's Dennis James in a 


acky farce. Aug. 17-22. Mon.-Fri. at 8:45; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:30. 

Biography layhouse-in-the-Park, Fairmount Park. 
Fave Emerson, the well-known leading lady 


of Hollywood and TV, 
ticated comedy. Aug. 17 


in S. N. Behrman’s sophis- 
Mon.-Sat. at 8:30: 


Mats, Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 

Sky Scraper—Guthsville Playhouse, 4 mi. north 
of Allentown. A new play by J. I. Rodale, the 
Emmaus publisher. Aug. 17-22 at 8:45 (Sats. 


at 0). 
Getting Gertie’s Garter—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. 
Gretna. The old farce that has remained a con- 
stant favorite through the years, Aug. 20-26 at 
8:30. No performance Sun. 
Plain and Fancy—Allenberry Playhouse, Boiling 
Springs. Song, dance and the Pennsylvania Dutch 
add up to a charming musical comedy. Aug. 
17-29. Eves. (except Sun.) at 8:30; Mats., Wed. 
. at 2. Twilight shows Aug. 22 and 29 at 
, followed by performance at 9:15 

Play- 


Milford. 
18-22 at 


6:30 
The 
house 
Carson 
8:30. 
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Square Root of Wonderful—Bushkill 
north of 
poetic 


(12 mi. 
MeCuller's 


Stroudsburg), 
drama. Aug. 


Hotel Paradise—The Playhouse, Eagles Mere. 
The French farce that delighted New York last 
season. Aug. 19-22 at 8:20, 

Call Me Madam—Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 
202 and 88, Devon, Vivian Blaine assumes the 
Ethel Merman role of “the hostem with the 
mostest on the ball" Aug, 24-20, Mon.-Fri. at 
8:30; Sat. at 6 and 9:80, 

Champagne Complex—Legion Star Playhouse, 
Ephrata. John Ireland, the well-known Hollywood 
star, in a romatic comedy about a young lady 
who constantly does a striptease when she has 
champagne. Aug. 24-29, Mon.-Fri, at 8:80; Sat. 
at 6 and 9:80. 

Tunnel of Love—Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 
mi. north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome. Subur- 
bia examined with a discerning eye, Aug. 24-29. 
Eves. at 8:40; Mats., Wed, & Bat, at 2:10. 
What A Day—Playhouse-in-the-Park, Fairmont 
Park. Celeste Holm, the original Ado Annie “Okla- 
homa!" in a new, intimate revue, Aug. 241-29. 
Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; Mats., Wed, and Bat. at 2:30. 


Oklahoma!—Camden County  Musio Fair, Jet. 
Rts. 70 & S-41, near Ellisburg Circle. The 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical that made 
Broadway history. Aug. 24-29. Tues,- Frl. & Sun. 
at 8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:80. 

The Queen and the Rebels—Bucka County Play- 


house, New Hope. A new play by Ugo Betti, the 
Italian dramatist, starrin Uta E E. G. Mar- 
shall and Mildred Dunnock. Aug, 94-Bept. 5. Eves. 
at 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2, 

Tobacco Road—Guthsville Playhouse, 4 mi. 
north of Allentown. The perennial favorite about 
life among the “crackers” in the backwoods of 
the South. Aug. 25-80 at 8:45, Bats at 9:30. 
Right You Are (If You Think You Are)—The 
Playhouse, Eagles Mere. Pirandello's delightful 
play that has become a modern classe, Aug. 26- 
29 at 8:20. 

Susan Slept Here—Gretna Playhouse, Mt. Gretna. 
Light, frivolous comedy with a difference. Aug. 
27-Sept. 5 at 8:30. No performance Sun 


Pictures in the  Hallway—Hedgerow Theater, 

Rose Valley Rd., Moylan. Adaptation of one 

volume of Sean O'Casey's autobiography that at 

tracted international attention when it was pre 

sented in New York. Aug. 27-Sept, 12 at 8:30. 
LITTLE THEATER 

Dutch Country Players—Ridge Rd. near Sum 


neytown. “Guest in the House," the psychological 
drama concerning the young woman who almost 
wrecks a home and marriage. Aug. 15, 16, 22 and 


23 at 8:30. 

University Players—Murray Theater, Princeton, 
N. J. Three one-act plays, July 28-Aug. 1; “Born 
Yesterday,’ Aug. 4-8; “Romeo and Juliet," Aug. 
11-15; “The Boy Friend,” the vintage musical 
of the Twenties, Aug. 18-22. All performances at 
8:30. 

MUSIC 


Outdoor Orchestra Concerts—Reyburn Plaza. Popu- 
lar and operetta music by a 16-piece band every 
Wed., from noon until 2 p. m., until the end of 
Sept. 

The Kraeuters—Murray Theater, Princeton, N. J. 
Duos for violin and cello; piano trios. Aug. 3 at 
8:30. 

Karen Duke—Murray Theater, Princeton, N. J. 
‘Songs with guitar’ by a young balladeer, sing- 
ing Elizabethan, French and American songs, Aug. 
10 at 8:30. 

Joyce Flissler, violinist. Murray Theater, Prince- 
ton, N, J. A sonata recital on Aug. 17 at 8:80. 
Duke Ellington Jazz Festival—Brandywine Music 
Circus, Concordville. The famed  composer-per- 
former in a full-evening of his own works and 
those of others. Aug. 25-30. Tues.-Fri. at 8:40; 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30; Sun, at 8. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. 
Water Color Club ten-man show. Water-colors 
and prints by Edna Andrade, Eleanor Arnett, 
Ranulph Bye, Betty M. Bowes, Jane Sperrry 
Eisenstat, Philip Jamison, Jeannette N, ohn, 
John Lear, Leonard Lehrer and James Kirk 
Merrick, Until Aug. 12. Group exhibition: Rita 
Wolpe Barnett, William Barnett, Betty M. 
Bowes, Paul Froelich, Kathryn K. Rank and 
Marjorie Ruben. Until Sept. 24. Fantastic Art, 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Wolf, thru 
Sept. 24. General exhibition in Everyman's Gal- 
lerv. Thru Sept. 24. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Philadelphia 


Walter Baum Calleries—Main and Green Sts., 
Sellersville. Paintings by John Sloan and other 
contemporary Americans. Thru Aug. 31. 
Collegeville National Bank—Collegeville. Paint- 
ings by Rosemary Tracey Newman, Thru Aug. 
Commercial Museum—34th and Convention Aves. 
“The Best of Life", ‘‘Photographers’ Choice" and 
“This Colorful World of Ours"—photos in color 
and black and white from Life. Also “The Art of 
Animation." 'Thru Sept. 6. 

Meierhans Modern Art Gallery- Old Bethlehem 
Rd. (Rt. 313 between Quakertown and Doyles- 
town), Hagersville. Paintings by Richard Peter 
Hoffman, Penna. Dutch abstractionist, and Joseph 
Meierhans. Thru Oct. 1. 

Newman Galleries—1625 Walnut St. Annual 
sale of European and American oils until Sept. 15. 
The Gallery—Hip Roof House, Fallsington. A new 
gallery under the auspices of the Wm. Penn 
Center. Open to any professional artist who cares 
to exhibit. There is a rental service and a time 
payment plan also. Open show, until Aug. 31, of 
Bucks County artists. 

Lambertville House, Lambertville, N. J. Water- 
color animal sketches by Emily Abbott in the 
Dining Room Gallery and color woodcuts by 
Robert Mueller in the Oandlelight Lounge. Thru 
Aug. 81. 

P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. Lewis Rd., Roy- 
ersford. Paintings by P. Grebe Rimmel thru Aug. 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation—420 Chestnut 
St. Photographs of famous persons by Fred Stein. 
Until Aug. 31, 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—Franklin Institute, 
21st and the Parkway. Aug. 1-15: “The Fourth 
Alarm," with Our Gang. Aug. 16-81: “Cowboy 
Ambrose," with Ethel Teare and Mark Swain. 


“South Seas Adventure’—Cinerama spectacle. 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut St. Mon.-Thurs. 
at 8:30, Fri.-Sat. at 8:40, Sun. at 8. Mats. on 
Tues.-Thurs. at 2, Sat.-Sun. at 2:30. 


PAGEANTS 


Golden Crucible—Point Park Festival Amphi- 
theater, Pittsburgh. Dramatization of the history 
of Pittsburgh's 200 years, Until Sept. 5 (except 
Sun.). 

“Man’s Reach’’—Old Economy, Ambridge, Pa. An 
outdoor historical drama on a 3S3!$-acre natural 
garden stage. The pageant tells the story of the 
members of the Harmony Society, religious exiles 
from Germany, who found a haven here in West 
em Penna. Wed., Thurs, Fri. & Sat. eves. at 
8:45 until Aug. 29. 


SPORTS 


*Harness Racing—Brandywine Raceway, Rt. 202, 
north of Wilmington, Del. Forty nights (begin- 
ning July 27) except Sun. Post time: 8:25 p. m. 
Daily Double: 8:15 p. m. Stake Races and Eli- 
gibles: Sat., Aug. „ The New Castle County 
$10,000 added. Three-year old Trot. Estimated 
purse: $20,000. One mile. Sat., Aug. 29, The 
Sussex County $25,000 added. Three-year old 
Pace. Estimated Purse: $60,000. One mile, Sat., 
Sept. 5, The Kent County. $25,000 added. 
for-all Trot. Estimated Purse: $35,000. One mile. 
Dine and enjoy the races from The Terrace. For 
reservations, call Olypmia 2-1414. 

Silver Spurs Trail Ride—New Milford. A horse 
back ride over 100 miles of back country roads 
and trails in the mountains of Penna. Aug. 12-15. 
For information, write George Campbell, New 
Milford, Pa., or phone New Milford 156-4 or 
141-R-8. 

Annual Silver Spurs Horse Show—Campbell’s 
Arena, New Milford. Races, jumping, barrel cut- 
ting, children's events. Aug. 16 at 1:30. 

Upper Darby Horse Show and Fair—Charlton 
Yarnall Estate, Newtown Square. For benefit of 
Delaware County Hospital. Sept. 19 & 20. 


COUNTY FAIRS 


West Chester, July 28-Aug. 2; Butler, Aug. 4-7; 
.ycoming and Bedford, Aug. 4-9; Yardley, Aug. 
5-7; Troy, Aug. 5-9; Wind Ridge, Aug. 6-9; Mil- 
ford, Aug. 7-9; Carlisle and Waynesburg, Aug. 
11-16; Rostover, Aug. 14; „ton, Aug. 12- 
16 ew Bethlehem, Aug. 13-15; Millport, Aug. 
Oriental, Aug. 14-17; Bloomsburg, Aug. 
Pleasant Unity, Meadville, Huntingdon, 
Kutztown and Indiana, Aug. 18 Abbotstown 
and Washington, Aug. 19-23; West Butler, Aug. 
20-22; Greensburg Newfoundland and Bangor, 
Aug. 20-28; Center Hall, Aug. 22-28; Meyersdale, 
Aug. 25-30; New Castle, Aug. 8; Uniontown, 
Aug. 26-29; Wattsburg, Aug. 26-30; Gilbert, 
Aug. 27; Gifford, Aug. 27-29; McConnellsburg 
and Forksville, Aug. 27-30; Mount Cobb, Aug. 
28-30; Stoneboro and Library, Aug. 28-Sept. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Middletown Grange  Fair—Middletown, Bucks 
County. Aug. 6-8. One of the features will be 
the 1959 Bucks County Black and White Show 
on Aug. 8 at noon, when black and white cows 
of all breeds will be shown annd judged. 
Summer Jubilee—Intercourse, Lancaster County. 
Sixth annual event begins with a polo game on 
Fri. night, horse show on Sat. afternoon, German 
band Sat. eve. Old fashioned outdoor hymn 
sing on Sun. eve. Aug. 14, 15 & 16 on the 
grounds of the Civie Association. 
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Upper Bucks County Antiques Show—Moose Hall, 
Quakertown. All exhibits for sale. Refreshments 
available. Aug. 23, 1-10 p. m.; Aug. 24 & 25, 
11 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Thrill Show—Municipal Stadium. The 5th annual 
Hero Scholarship Fund show. Fireworks displays, 
exhibitions by policemen, firemen, park guards. 
Gene Barry, TV's Bat Masterson, will be one of 
the many stars on the program. Sept. 11 at 8:30. 
Tour of Center City Houses—Open house tour 
will include houses between Broad St. and the 
Schuylkill River, Chestnut to Pine Sts. Includes 
Rosenbach Museum, Pennbrook Milk Museum (open 
to public for the first time), Horn House, the Em- 
len Etting house on Panama St. and the Etting 
studio on Manning St. Individual homes ranging 
from reconverted carriage houses and garages to 
the Cadwallader mansion. Fee: $2. Center City 
Residents Assn., YWCA, 2007 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. Oct. 11 from 2 to 5. 


“TODAY IN 
PHILADELPHIA" 


As a service to our readers, 
Bob Bradley goes over up-to- 
the-minute additions and last 
minute changes in the 
TRAVELER'S GUIDE every 
Friday morning at 8:25 on 
"Today in Philadelphia,” 
WRCV-TV, on Channel 3. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on Frank- 
lin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, buffalo, 
predatory animals, birds, set in natural habitats. 
Fossils through the ages. Live animal and insect 
demonstrations, including Elmer,  scene-stealing 
Brazilian monkey, 2 p.m., Sat. 2 and 4 p.m., 
Sundays, Weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Adults, 50¢; children, 25¢; group rates available. 
American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 Patti- 
son Ave., Historical and cultural materials dating 
from 17th century Swedish settlement in America 
to the present. Permanent exhibits of costumes 
and craft of Sweden; extensive stock of literature 
on Swedish Americana. Weekdays 10 to 5, free. 
Sat., Sun., and holidays 1 to 5, 25¢. 

Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic fish, 
giant squid, sharks and eels, and many other 
forms of animal and plant life. Open Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 
Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. 
phia history from Indian days to the s 
including rare newspapers, posters, magazines, and 
folk exhibits of Americana. Open weekdays 9 to 
5:00, and Sun. 2 to 5. 

Bartram Park Gardens, 54th & Eastwick Sts. 
First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 1728 by 
John Bartram, self-taught botanist. Trees from 
all over the world are planted here; the park was 
a favorite resort of Franklin and Washington. 
Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 

Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, authenti 
cally furnished, 18th century home of the woman 
commissioned by Congress to make the first 
American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
St. Originally the Old Customs House, this build 
ing now contains an interesting collection of 
German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5, 

City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower. The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers excellent 
view of Philadelphia. Open 9 to 4:30. 

Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and Arch 
Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders  worshipped here. Seven 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, in- 
eluding Franklin, are buried in the church yard 
Open daily 9 to 5. 

Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention 
Ave. “The Best of Life," exhibit of the best 
photographs from Life magazine, is divided into 
two parts: ‘Photographers’ Che " contains a 
selection by the lensmen of their own favorites 
in black and white; “This Colorful World of 
Ours," is Life's largest exhibit of color photos. 
"The Art of Animation," a Walt Disnev retro- 
spective exhibit, includes motion drawings from 
the cave-man to DaVinci, working models of 
mechanical animation devices and the earliest and 
latest animated cartoons. Thru Sept. 6. 
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BRANDYWINE 


RACEWAY 


EXCITING 
TROTTING RACES 


40 NIGHTS 
STARTING JULY 27 
Post Time 8:25 PM 
Daily Double 8:15 PM 


Dine and enjoy the races 
from THE TERRACE 
Rt. 202 Wilmington, Del. 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE INN 
onthe Debawart, 


NEW HOPE * PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPERB 
FACILITIES for 
DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE PLAY BAR 


For cocktails and snacks in a gay setting 
before and after the theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 


Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 


POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 
THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 
FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 
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DENIM SHIRT-DRESS 
Our red-stitched wash 'n' wear shirt-dress 
can be worn straight, or shaped with its own 
red elastic belt. Ocean pearl 
--, buttons. Workshirt blue in 

sizes 8 to 16. 


ORDER BY MAIL 812.95 
Add 35c for postage. 
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Dept. P 
264 S. Nineteenth St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Buying a car? 
Finance it with a 


Central-Penn 
AUTOMOBILE LOAN. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 
Bucks County « Montgomery County 


Member f D.. C Member federal Resetve System 


Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north of 
Arch St. One of the nation’s oldest streets, quaint 
and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses dating back 
to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horseback 


riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green Inn (along 
the Wissahickon Creek at upper end of the park). 
Franklin Institute, 20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Action exhibits which you operate. Play tic-tac- 
toe against an electronic brain; walk through the 
“human heart"; record your voice; see man- 
made lightning. Open weekdays, except Mon., 12 
to 5, and Sat. 10 to 5. 


Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. Sky Tours,” 
Wed. and Fri, 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily 


except Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 3 p.m. 
“Destination Saturn," August program. 


Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The oldest 
church in the city, built in 1700. Also known 
as P Old Swedes Episcopal Church. Open daily 
9 to 5, 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St. Many personal possessions of Penn, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Washington; also rare books and 
manuscripts, and paintings by early American 
artists. Open Mon. 1 to 5, and Tues, through 
Fri. 9 to 5. 


Independence National Historical Park, compris- 
ing approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. Focal point of this project 
is Independence Hall, the handsome yet unpre- 
tentious birthplace of our Constitution and home 
of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, first capitol 
of the United States, and Carpenter's Hall, meet- 
ing place of the first Continental Congress. 
Buildings and information center at 6th and 
Chestnut Sts. are open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont Ave. 
Structure patterned after 17th century models, 
with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, and water- 
fall (open all winter). Open weekdays, except 
Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. Admission, 254. 


Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 


Museum of Art, 25th St. & Franklin Pkwy. Newly 
opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renaissance 
collection of paintings, armor collection, Spanish 
cloisters, superb Far East wing. Outdoor restaur- 
ant overlooking the Philadelphia skyline serves 
luncheon everyday (except Sun.), 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. PO 5-0500. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Closed from 5 p.m. Aug. 2 
until Sept. 1 at 10 a.m. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. This 
was the first hospital in the United States, 
founded in 1751 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Powel House, 244 S. 8rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used by 
Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored and open 
daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 


Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. Col- 
lection of recasts and original sculpture of 
Auguste Rodin is second only to that in France. 
Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5, 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, community relations dept., arranges 
conducted tours. For parties of five or more, call 
PE 5-9320. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 84th St. Treasurers from the Royal Tombs 
of UR, a Ming vase, an Egyptian mummy, and 
other displays, many collected during expedi- 
tions by the museum’s staff. Also free film and 
concert programs. Open Tues, through Sat. 10 
to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 


U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. Historic 
flagship of the Spanish-American War. Also car- 
ried America’s first Unknown Soldier home from 
Le Havre, France, in 1921, Open Tues. through 
Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 6. Adults, 504; 
children, 25¢ (those under six, free). 


Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in natural 
surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; see colorful 
exotic birds, temperamental llamas, members of 
nearly extinct mammalian species. Open daily 
10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children, 25¢. 


Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and 
Sts. Haym Solomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who in- 
spired Rebecca in “Ivanhoe,” are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment, MA 9-34161. 

Germantown Historical Society, 5214 Germantown 
Ave, Records and relies depicting Germantown's 
role in Colonial history. Museum open Tues., 
Thurs, & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open Tues. 1-5 
p.m. Special groups by appointment. 


Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the Battle 
of Germantown, the British commander, Sir Wil- 


Spruce 


the house. 


headquarters in 
Adults 25 


2-5 p.m. 


liam Howe, set up 
Open daily except Mon., 


cents, children 10 cents. 
BUCKS COUNTY 
Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 


Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker,” 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer (1856- 
1930) during his life-long research in ethnic an- 
thropology. Also a treasure house of source 
material on history of this area. Open weekdays 
9 to 5. Closed Monday. 

Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses Dr. 
Mercer's private art and antique collections. The 


building itself is worth seeing for its unusual 
architectural design. 
Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill Mu- 


seum. Displays ceramics made by a secret process 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to the next. Open weekdays 9 to 4:30. 


Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens of 
William Penn, beautifully reconstructed, Open 
daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 5604; children under 
12, free. 

Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 exotic 
animals (llamas to peacocks) to play with 
in open, wooded area. All animals are well trained 
and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m, till dusk. 
Adults, 504, children 254, SKyline 7-2778. 
Washington Crossing Park, on Rte, 82 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton's crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman's Hill marks 
spot where lookouts were stationed, Open week- 
days 10 to 5, and Sun, 1 to 6. 


outside 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanotuary, Pawl- 
ing Rd., Aubudon, near Valley Forge. The first 
home of John James Audubon, famous naturalist, 
in this country was Mill Brook, now restored. 
Open daily 10 to 5. 


Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge inter- 
change on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Bite of Wash- 
ington's winter encampment during 1777-78. Over 
2,000 acres, with picnic grove near Fort Hunter 
and observation tower at Mt. Joy, Also includes: 

Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, con- 
taining numerous relics and furniture. 

Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23. 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped and 
listened to the National Carillon. 


Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion. 
Buten’s collection of more than 8,000 items from 
the Wedgewood potteries—1759 to the present. 
Open Tues, Wed., and Thurs. 2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Baldwin's Old Country Store and Musem, Rte. 100, 
1 mi. SW of West Chester, Chester. Hun- 
dreds of old country store items on display. Ad 
mission 504 and 254. Open daily 10 to 6. 

Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds Ford. 
Restored headquarters of Washington and Lafay- 


ette; furnishings of Revolutionary period, Open 
Fri, Sat., and Sun.—noon to sundown. 
1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester 


Wilmington Pike, 14 mile south of Dilworthtown. 
Magnificently restored early American house. Open 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; closed holidays. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. High 
St., West Chester. Library and museum with ex- 
cellent collections of articles of local origin. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and Wed. evening 7 
to 9. Closed during August. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Matlack 
St., West Chester. Beautifully restored home, fur- 
nished with authentic examples of classic and 
Empire items from the Chester County Historical 
Society. Open Tues, Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 
Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 Mar- 
ket St., Chester. Library and museum containing 
interesting local collections. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandywine, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial industry 
along the Brandywine in dioramas and models. 
Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 to 4:30, and 
Sun. 1 to 5, 


Nathaniel Newlin Mill. Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and S. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by Na- 
thaniel Newlin restored by using the methods 
and material available in the time of Queen Anne. 
Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for children to 
feed fish. Picnic grounds. 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. Arboretum 
and flower gardens, Italiam water garden with 
beautiful fountain and pools. Large conservatory 
with 3% acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays. Aug. 1, 6, 7 & 8: '*Plain 
and Fancy” presented by The Brandywiners, Open 
Air Theater, 8:30 p.m. Aug. 5 & 19, free public 
fountain display. 
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DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many fine 
places to eat in this area. If readers care to call 
others to our attention, we will be delighted to 
check them for future inclusion. 


Note that no liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys local 
option. All restaurants are open for both lunch 
and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 
See advertisements in adjoining columns. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


ADELPHIA, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to relax 
after theater. *X*BARCLAY, 18th St. at 
Rittenhouse Sq. World famous chefs at their con- 
tinental best make the beautifully decorated main 
dining room one of the more enjoyable places for 
lunch or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the ever- 
changing panorama in the Square from the Cock- 
tail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent martini. 

. . JOHN BARTRAM, Broad and Locust Sts. 
It's hard to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with 
any request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also su- 
perbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. Any 
meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cocktail 
lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot after a 
busy day. . . . BELGRAVIA, 1811 Chestnut $t. 
A turn-of-the-century hotel still serving old Phila- 
delphia families. Known for the traditional pep- 
perpot soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, 
and Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini, Harvard Club of Phila. located 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. Stecped in fine old Philadelphia tra- 
dition, the famous Stratford Garden features an 
excellent cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Belle- 
vue and Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items 
from an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the dinner hour. The popular Hunt Room 
Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. Delicious 
hot and eold hors d'oeuvres in the sophisticated 
Viennese Cocktail Lounge, . . . BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Chestnut at 9th St. The Garden 
Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on Wed. and 
Thurs. evenings and an excellent variety of dishes 
at all times. Let Marcel make suggestions. In 
the Garden Terrace, an all-you-can-eat special on 
weekdays—Mon. and Tues., beefsteak, Wed. and 
Thurs., Smorgasbord, and Fri. Seafood and New- 
burg or beefsteak. The Restaurant on the Mall 
serves good food at reasonable prices 
CHANCELLOR HALL HOTEL, 13th and Chan- 
cellor Sts. Chancellor Room features continental 
and Chinese cuisine. The latest night life phe- 
nomena: Stereo, Hi-Fi LP’s for patrons’ listening 
pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. . . . DRAKE, 
1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in the Spruce 
Room, known for its planked steak, old wines 
and French specialties. The Sir Francis Cocktail 
Lounge* is djstinctive, with low lights and quiet 
atmosphere. Organ music nightly. . . . ESSEX, 
18th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House is a busy 
noontime spot, with a really good Lindy-type 
menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, hot and cold 
roast beef sandwiches. Either lunch or dinner is 
well-prepared in the main Essex Dining Room. 
Both rooms are closed Sat. and Sun. . . . PENN- 
SHERWOOD HOTEL, 39th and Chestnut. Because 
of its proximity to the Penn campus, this is quite 
a popular spot with the college crowd—very 
lively and gay. The Dining Room closes at 9 p.m. 
and is open Sunday. The Persian Room* is open 


until 1 a.m. . . . features Tonio Cortese Trio. 
Dancing 9-1. The Chess Bar is a famous West 
Philadelphia meeting place. . . . SHERATON, 


Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. Philadel- 
phia’s newest hostelry. The Cafe Careme* is 
French and very elegant . . . dinner music and 
dancing with the Dave Stanley Trio nightly. 
Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a marvelous 
tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is ''for-men-only" 
until 2:30. Piano ramblings here in the evenings. 
Cocktails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. . . . SYLVANIA, Juniper and Locust 
Sts. The cheerful and attractive Sylvania Dining 
Room serves good, down-to-earth food, has just 
initiated a nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to 
appeal to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime 
sirloin steak is a specialty here, The Ritz Lounge* 
a pleasant cocktailing spot. WARWICK, 
17th St. at Locust. Poplar with theatrical folk 
and all others who appreciate fine food. The War- 
wick Room“ features dancing to Don Wallace's 
Orchestra. Embassy Room has the continental air. 
Try their justly famous shrimp lamaze. Men take 
over the Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on 
Fri. and Sat. 


August, 1959 


YOUR BEST MOVE... 


"A DAY AT THE 
RACES" 


FOR YOUR GROUP 
SPECIAL GROUP PRICES! 


— 
ES 


Here’s the chance for your club or business organization to enjoy “A Day 
at the Races.” Take advantage of the special group prices. For arrange- 
ments, call Lou Cunningham at Milton 1-2190. Your group will never forget 
its spectacular outing at Atlantic City Race Course! 


50 RACING DAYS — AUGUST 10 thru OCTOBER 6 
8 RACES DAILY POST TIME 2 P.M. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
RACE COURSE 


ON THE BLACK HORSE PIKE 


Specializing in Lobsters 


JIM BRADLEY’S and Prime Beef 


Kountry Tavern P» s 


Catering to banquets and parties p G 


Business men's lunch 
Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


THE [enn “Shroud 


A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Gateway to 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation Land. 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featurin 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beef, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 
12 MN. Private Rooms for Conventions, social 
gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to 300 persons. 

ecial Television Room. Daily Organ ncert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-ín Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
ing charge there while you eat. Headquarters of 
ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS, BUSINESS & 
FROFESSIONAL WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 


Write for beautiful Color Brochure. Advance Reservation Advisable. 


Stroudsburg, Pa. AAA è PHA e AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


CONTI INN 
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Do You Like 
Roast Beef 
Rare? 


If you do, you're a true lover of the 
glorious prime rib. 

Think a moment. Just imagine a 
thick cut of tender beef that's bathed 
in its own natural juices. Then add a 
steaming baked potato that's slowly 
melting a golden pat of farm fresh 
butter. 

To continue the picture, add a 
tossed salad, crackling with fresh 
lettuce, chilled celery and crisp 
fresh radishes. 

What's missing?—Just one thing: 
a chilled bottle of Ortlieb's Premium 
Beer... the he-man brew that the 
gals love too. 

Ask for it at your favorite 
“Pennsylvania Traveler” restaurant. 

It’s fine with fine foods, whether 
dining out or eating at home. 

May I have the salt, please? 


HENRY F. ORTLIEB CO., PHILA., PA. 


Since 


1755 


Dine in this historic old Inn 
originelly licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


DOYLESTOWN, 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


THE EMBASSY*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and in- 
timate room hiding behind a rather formal name. 
Exceptional Chinese and French cruisine. Mario 
Mira entertains at the piano. . . . BEL- 
MONT MANSION*, Fairmount Park. Gracious 
dining in an al fresco setting, with a magnificent 
view of the Philadelphia skyline. Special parties 
and luncheons. Open 5:80-10 p.m. . . . C'EST 
LA VIE*, 1418 Spruce St. An elegant, plush 
recreation of a Mauve Decade restaurant. Excel- 
lent food, reasonable prices. French cuisine a 
specialty. Either early or late dancing. Music 
nightly with George Ruffin at the piano, playing 
everything from Basin Street to Broadway. Solly 
Demetro, the strolling guitarist, alternates with 
him. Ronny Sealair is at the piano in the Lounge 
Bar. . . . SAXONY*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're 
theater-bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to 
it that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef, . CAPRI*, 1523 Locust St. 
Small but glossy, with menu accents on Italian 
and Chinese specialties. Try the Sportsman's Din- 
ner of roast pheasant. Snug bar r down- 
stairs. Sophisticated and popular. L'AIGLON 
CAFE, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, loved for 
its good food, owned and operated by the Bottis 
family for the past 30 years. Continental dishes 
range through game in season, fillet of sole 
Marguery, prime beef and steaks, veal saute Ma- 
rengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open seven days, noon 
to 9:30 p.m. . THREE THREE'S*, 333 S. 
Smedley St. Favorite haunt of Philadelphia long- 
hairs. Located on enc! hanting old street. Excellent 
food and liquors served in a string of small rooms 
lined with work of local artists. . . . HELEN 
SIGEL WILSON’S*, 1523 Walnut St. Intimate 
and casual spot with a touch of Main Line glitter. 
Excellent food and cocktails, under the aegis of 
one of America’s leading women golfers. Closes at 
midnight. THE GLASS DOOR*, 254 South 
15th St. Small and intimate. A favorite with the 
theater crowd. A good dinner spot with superior 
steaks, Reservations advisable. . KUGLERS, 
Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. Very superior 
cuisine, especially in the seafood department; 
tangy snapper soup, back fin crab, seafood platters. 
A fine place for a leisurely meal. . . * OLD 
OR!GINAL BOOKBINDERS, 125 Walnut St. Close 
to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your own 
lobster right from the tank, Extravagantly wide 
range of seafood dishes, as you like them. Closes 
10 p.m. . ARTHUR'S STEAK HOUSE*, 216 
Chancellor St., near Independence Hall. Enthu- 
siasts for “rare” and “medium” are devoted reg- 
ulars, since every order is done to their own taste. 
Open until 2 a.m. FRANKIE BRADLEY'S, 
Juniper and Chancellor Sts. Loved by actors and 
headliners. Planked steaks and lobsters are spe- 
cialties, also Frankie’s good company. Closes 2 
a.m. . . . LEW TENDLER'S, 227 S. Broad St. 
Headquarters for the sports crowd. Favored for its 
steaks and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. . . . JESSE'S, 
2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of dish and the 
only place in town for Japanese sukiyaki cooked 
at your table. No liquor. TARELLO'S, 
1621 Chestnut St. A rare combination of un- 
usually good Italian food in a Spanish atmosphere. 
The Matador cocktail lounge is unique in every 
way—and Victor’s meat ravioli, delicious“! 
LONGCHAMPS, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. A 
pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the better 
specialty shops. STOUFFERS*, Penn Cen- 
ter, 16th and Pennsylvania Blvd. American an- 
tiques have been used to furnish the elegant 
rooms; Fairmount, Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack 
Room, Time Counter, Greene Countrie North and 
South. Open every day but Sunday, 7 to 10. 
. .. KELLY'S, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since 
the early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster plates. 
. . . HESPE'S*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your 
appetite hanker for good German cooking, call 
Emil for your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel 
Holstein, and pigs' knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. BENNY THE 
BUM'S*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious steaks and 
lobsters served in the enjoyable and distinctive 
atmosphere of a converted old Philadelphia man- 
sion. . . . SHOYER'S, 412 Arch St. Philadel- 
phians and visitors alike have favored this ex- 
cellent eating spot for over 75 years. It’s noted 
particularly for pot roast, potato pancakes, and 
roast duck. . . . BOOKBINDER'S SEAFOOD 
HOUSE, 215 S. 15th St. Their crab meat, Lob- 
ster Coleman, and “Booky’s Baked Crab" are 
“musts” for seafood lovers. Operated by third- 
generation descendants of famous Bookbinder 
family. . . . 1918 CHESTNUT ST.* An inviting 
atmosphere in which to enjoy American cooking 
at its best. Host Bob Sigel always on hand. 

DONOGHUE'S*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. 
Wonderful atmosphere of “history was made 
here.” Excellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb 
chops. Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth the 
trip . . . P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite 
haunt of the advertising fraternity. Wonderful 
Italian food. Open till 2 a.m. . . . „IHE 
PRIME RIB, 14 S. 15th St. As the name would 
indicate, here is the place for excellent prime 
ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every day ‘til 
1 a.m. Sun. until 10. Good bar. . 


ALGIERS*, 2201 Parkway, Intimate and relaxing 
atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing in 
Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries Jubilee; 
feather-touch piano ramblings in the background. 

. HOFFMAN HOUSE, 1214 Sansom St. A la 
carte only—delicious German cooking—game in 
season, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet's heaven. . THE MADISON HOUSE, 
Presidential Apts, City Line Ave. Beautifully lo- 
cated in a modern apartment building overlook- 
ing Fairmount Park and Philadelphia's skyline. 
Large choice of foods, well prepared. . 
BLACK HORSE TAVERN?*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right” roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted estate 
house. Golf trophies won by the owner much in 
evidence behind the bar. Piano ticklings Wed., 
Fri, and Sat. 8 FISHER'S, 3545 N. Broad 
St. Popular seafood house in North Philadelphia. 
Only place we know where you can get nine kinds 
of seafood on one platter. Beer only. 
BECK'S ON THE BOULEVARD*, Roosevelt Bivd. 
& Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which 
to enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops . . . *BRADLEY 
COUNTRY TAVERN, Rte 78 off Roosevelt Blvd. 
Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, country atmos- 
phere. Crab-meat stuffed jumbo shrimp a spe- 
cialty. 


PUB CRAWL 


McGILLIN'S OLDE ALE HOUSE——1810 Drury St. 
(between 18th and Filbert, south of Chestnut). 
Opened in 1860, when ames Buchanan was 
president, this quaint oasis, reminiscent of a 
London pub, has been the gathering place of 
Philadelphians and the theatrical fraternity for 
almost a century. Gaslights are lighted every 
Friday night. . VENTURE INN—255 S. 
Camac St. Here on one of the city’s tiniest 
streets is the intimacy of a quiet bistro on the 
Left Bank. Patrons can lean on the circular bar, 
built around the piano, and watch the keyboard 
as they sip and listen to music, 


BUCKS COUNTY 
% HOMESTEAD OF LAVENDER HALL, Rte. 


Newtown. A touch of old Colonial elegance in 
this modern world. Southern fried chicken a spe- 
cialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable pecan 
pie Buffet luncheon Wed, and Sat. Buffet dinner 
Wed. and Thurs. *TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 
Newtown, Really good “homestyle meals are served 
here and have been, since Colonial days. “Beer 
only” is the rule in their pleasant Grille Room. 
me *GOODNOE DAIRY BAR, Intersection 
Rtes. 532 and 418, Newtown. Famous for that 
marvelous homemade Toll Gate Ice Oream. A nice 
place to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
> BUCK HOTEL*, Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. 
Since 1735, one of the most famous eating places 
in the area. Call John in advance to order their 
unusual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. WASHINGTON CROSSING 
INN**, Rte. 32, Washington Crossing. An excel- 
lent cuisine in the formal dining rooms, in the 
original old kitchen, or in the secluded, cool 
dining garden. . X*WHITEHALL HOTEL, 
South State St., Newtown. Simple, good food at 
all times and interesting late snacks and platters. 
Enjoy the John Foster murals in the Windsock 
Lounge. The historie Stag Bar is one of the few 
of its kind left. . OLD ANCHOR INN, Rte. 
413 at the intersection of Rte, 232, Wrightstown. 
Hard to improve on their roast beef or homemade 
cheese-cake. Terrace and Hunt rooms available for 
large groups. . . . JACK HANSEN'S INN*, West 
nton Ave., Morrisville. Unusually good food 
cooked to your order. Background music in the 
Silhouette Cocktail Lounge. . ROCK RUN, 
Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, near Morris- 
ville. A new and luxurious supper club, featuring 
tine food, soft lights and softer music, Excellent 
bar, and large banquet facilities, entertainment 
. JERRY'S, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheesecake 
is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, too, . . . 
BUCKINGHAM ROOM, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in the 
evening for a late snack, good food at all times. 
Fine array to choose from at the new Sunday 
buffet. Jean Loper at the piano every evening. Bar. 
. . LA CASA DELI, Levittown Shopping Cen- 
ter. A connoisseur's delicatessen department serv- 
ing the best corned beef sandwiches in the area, 
Enjoy leisurely lunches and dinners in The Lodge. 
. . . PENNSBURY INN*, Bordentown and Ferry 
Mill Rds., near Pennsbury. American and French 
cuisine in the Candlelight Dining Room. Piano 
ramblings Wed. through Sat. evenings. . . 
WARRINGTON  INN*, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for pri. 
vate parties. Vincent will give you a cordial wel 
come. . ILL DINO'S FIRESIDE INN, Rte. 
263, Hatboro. Delicious scampi and lasagna. A 
“good spot for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended 
bar, loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tues- 
days. . . . DOYLESTOWN INN, Doylestown. 
One of the County’s old favorites, flourishing under 
new management. Steak dinners a specialty. Oom- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet and 
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intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. . . 
BUCKS COUNTY INN, 60 N. Main St., Doyles- 
town. Now under management of Jack and Lois 
Morgan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at 'the Inn with an atmosphere.“) 
COUNTRY SIDE INN*, Rte. 611, 1% mi. N. 
of Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn spe- 
cializing in authentic Sauerbraten, pot roast, and 
potato pancakes. Dining room and patio available 
for parties. CONTI INN*, Cross Keys. 
Famous and historic inn, having no trouble living 
up to its excellent reputation today. Try Walter's 
Caesar salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a 
warm greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. . . . FABULOUS FOUN- 
TAINHEAD*, Route 202, 1 mile west of New 
Hope. Show time nightly, 8:30 to midnight; din- 
ner from 5 p.m. New show every Fri. Johnny 
Crawford, M.C. Buster Burnell, chorus line 
*PLAYHOUSE INN*, New Hope. Nationally fa- 
mous, ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer’s 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing Fri. 
and Sat. evenings. A most convivial atmosphere in 
the bar. TOW PATH HOUSE**, New 
Hope. Down the stairs on Mechanic St. to dine in 
a delightful atmosphere by the canal. Unusually 
good food, excellent cocktails. . . . LOGAN 
INN*, New Hope, Picturesque old country inn with 
a friendly, informal and well-tended bar. The em- 
phasis is on comfort and hearty cooking for the 
local citizenry and travelers alike. Outdoor garden 
wonderful on those hot evenings. . . . ALBERT'S 
COFFEE SHOP**, New Hope. Authentic Swiss 
dishes prepared by host, Albert. The onion soup 
is a meal in itself, and the homemade chocolate 
cake is better than ever. Dining on cool, outdoor 
patio. . BLACK BASS, Lumberville. Roast 
duck just one of many gourmet dishes prepared to 
perfection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room downstairs, 
with antique bar once used in Maxim's in Paris. 
- . VOLARE'S*, Rt. 202, West of New Hope. 
Dinner and late snacks, home-style and more than 
palatable. Just reopened with new decor . . . the 
same good lobster tails and salads. Outdoor dining 
by a lovely lake. š ATHE CARTWHEEL 
INN*, Rte. 202, New Hope. Superior cuisine in 
the competent hands of Monsieur Richard, Euro- 
pean service with an extra flourish, Everything 
done to order . . . anything ordered is well-worth 
the short wait. Small bar downstairs. . . 
STONE MANOR HOUSE*, Rte, 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks a 
specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. . . . CUTTALOSSA INN, 
River Rd., between Centre Bridge and Lumberville. 
Jood food, marvelous hot homemade breads and 
pastries. Delightful outdoor dining on the patio 
with a view of a cascading waterfall. $5 
MEYER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
A . BENETZ INN**, Quakertown. The byword 
here is “A good meal at any time." The surround- 
ings are pleasant, the menu interesting. . . . 
TRAINER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Attract- 
ing diners from miles around, famous for its ex- 
cellent food for either a long leisurely dinner or 
a quick meal. Organ music in the attractive bar. 
. . . DELAWARE OAKS**, Riegelsville. Fine 
food with a continental flavor. The family will 
appreciate the excellent sauerbraten. . . . FERN- 
DALE HOTEL, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville and 
Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the turn of 
the century, still serving the same fine food. Coun- 
try hams from nearby farms, home-baked cakes 
and pies. . PIPERSVILLE INN**, Pipersville. 
Good Penn-German cooking served in a home-type 
atmosphere by the famous Brugger family. Con- 
genial bar. FOUR WINDS TAVERN**, Rte. 
611, Revere, N. of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire 
on 'good steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. . . 
PEROSA INN**, Line Lexington. For pleasant and 
enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti and clams 
or meat balls; try this restaurant. 
GOLDIES RESTAURANT, Dublin, Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef pot pie 
a treat. . . . XINDIAN ROCK HOTEL*, on the 
Delaware, River Road, Upper Black Eddy. A 
charming and secluded spot for good dining with 
marvelous homemade cinnamon and finger rolls as 
an added attraction. Excellent drinks. . 
*XHANEY'S ON THE HILL**, Upper Black Eddy. 
% mi. off Rte. 32. Absolutely enormous servings 
of really good food. Smorgasbord every Sat. night. 
Breezy and comfortable on the outdoor patio over- 
looking a breathtaking view of the Jersey Pali 
sades. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


YORKTOWN INN*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday. Music every night, 
Charlie Swier a favorite at the piano in the bar 
JOS. DONNOLO'S FORT SIDE INN— Where 73 
Crosses 309," Whitemarsh. Superb food in an un- 
usual atmosphere, Specializing in seafood. Live 
lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to their 
own tank . . . the only one in the area, Facilities 
for private parties and banquets. Open 7 days. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. to 1 am... 
GENERAL DE KALB INN*, Rte, 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms for 
parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or lamb 
chops . . . PIKE RESTAURANT, Rte, 309 at 


Springhouse, 2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls 
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each dish a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and 
Cadillacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. . CROSS ROADS 
MOTEL, Rte. 202, 3 miles north of Norristown. 
Prices on the high side but so is the quality of 
the food. Driftwood Room*, open till 10 p.m, has 
a four-piece combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. 
nights. KAUFMAN HOUSE, Sumeytown 
Pike, Sumneytown. The unusual is a daily occur- 
rence in this charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast 
raccoon, rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different countries 
an added attraction, , . . COLLEGEVILLE INN, 
intersection Germantown and Ridge Pikes on Rte, 
422. Smorgasbord Tues, Wed. and Thurs. dinner 
and Mon. and Fri. luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 
p.m. Mighty good food. . . CASA CONTI**, 
Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd., Glenside. Good 
American cooking. Open daily, except Monday, 
12-9. . . . OLD MILL MANOR HOUSE, Ambler, 
Virginia ham, sirloin, club steak, seafood—your 
difficulty is to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. . . 
BLUE BELL INN**, on Rte, 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp lamaze a 
specialty. Open noon to midnight. Reservations 
advisable, . . BLUE HORSE TAVERN, Rte. 
73, Blue Bell. Frank and Eddie's attractive, well- 
run establishment featuring steaks, fine martinis. 
. . « ROYAL OAKS, Ambler. Steaks are a spe- 
cialty. Dine any day from 4 p.m, to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano ram- 
blings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, the 
manager. . . BROAD AXE HOTEL, Skippack 
and Butler Pikes. Shiskebob and seafood are sug- 
gested when you dine at this charming place, 
built in 1685. Call Archie for reservations 
SUNKEN GARDENS, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. evenings by 
dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of beef and oh, 
so tender lobster have made this a popular spot. 

CROSSROADS TAVERN*, Centerville. 
Monsieur Bien, who owns this perfectly delightful 
place, gives each guest’s selection his personal 
supervision. He specializes in delectable French 
items. X*WHITPA!N INN, Center Square. 
Rte. 73 (% mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 
309). Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms for 
small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m. Reserva- 
tions, . . . THE SCHOOL INN, Rte. 309, north 
of Ambler. Lovely old country inn built in 1860 
specializes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. Mitchell 6-9891. . . . XWITCH- 
WOOD FARMS, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, home-made ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. . . WOLD MILL, Old York & 
Horsham Rds., Hatboro. In this old mill, new 
management is serving outstanding food high- 
lighted by its steaks and fried chicken. . . . 
ROSLYN INN, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains of 
organ music in the background at dinner time. 
Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. . . .%WIL- 
LIAM PENN INN, Rte, 202 at Sumneytown Pike, 
Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for lunch and 
dinner. Specialty of the house—Snapper Soup. 
Your favorite drink at the Curly Maple Bar. 
Banquet accommodations 40 to 400 in the 
Coach and Carriage Rooms. . . . SAUTER'S INN, 
Philmont and Pine Roads, Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. Newly opened. Features dinners by candle- 
light. Soft background music. Open for luncheon. 
Cocktail bar. . . . VALLEY INN, 737 Hunting- 
don Pike, Rockledge. Stuffed lobster tails and 
steaks are a specialty in this relaxed Early 
American atmosphere. Quartet for dancing, Wed., 
Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion show on Fri., 
from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open Sundays from noon 
until 8 p.m. GENERAL LAFAYETTE 
INN, Germantown Pike & Church St., Lafayette 
Hill, Pa. Early American charm is the keynote to 
this hostelry established in 1782, the year George 
Washington was born. Finest steaks, seafood, man- 
sized cocktails. Soft background music. Air- 
conditioned. 


MAIN LINE 


THE TAVERN*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been Bill 
Everhart’s strong point for the past 25 years. 
Roast beef, steaks and seafood are specialties. 
Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. . . . CHARLIE 
HESS“. Montgomery Ave. Bala-Cynwyd. Popular 
cocktail spot serving good food as well Piano 
music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie will make vou 
welcome. THE CYNWYD*, 5 City Line 
Ave, Bala-Cynwyd. An excellent choice for good 
drinks, steaks “that” thick, and a large variety 
of Italian dishes. Specially recommended for diners 
who prefer intimate lighting. : LANGER- 
MAN'S**, 915 Montgomery Ave, Narberth. Fas- 
cinating Polynesian and Chinese after-dinner 
menu, and an extraordinary drink list well-worth 
looking into. All the lobster tails you can eat 
Tuesday nights. WEBER'S, Narberth. Lots 

armth in this wonderful, diet-ruining place on 
Montgomery Pike. Food prepared with special 
care. Hours noon to 2 a.m. . . GENERAL 
WAYNE INN*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. Excel- 
lent service and food in pleasant 18th Century 
surroundings. Concert and dance music every night 
by Fritz Prospero and His Orchestra. - 
BLACK ANGUS, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. Reser- 


“Don’t Pass 
T he Buck! * 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days- Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7.1125 


P. O. Box 299 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


216 air-conditioned rooms. Famed res- 
taurant & cocktail lounge. 7 meeting 
rooms, parking for 600 cars. Swim- 
ming pool. NOrmandy 2-7200. 
Write for brochure. 


Fred R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mgr. 


LAFAYETTE HILL, PA. 


General Lafayette 
Inn 


Established 1732 


GERMANTOWN PIKE & CHURCH ST. 


Early American charm, with every mod- 
ern feature. The finest in steaks and sea- 
food . . . man-sized cocktails. Soft back- 
goes music for your added enjoyment. 
ully air-conditioned, of course. 


CHestnut Hill 7-6674 TAylor 8-9154 
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——HANEY'S — 


ON THE HILL 


The Restaurant with the Country 
Club Atmosphere 
Delightful! Refreshing! 
Dining on our Terrace. 
The valley's greatest entertainment value 
Smorgasbord with Dancing under the 
Stars every Saturday Night. 


Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m. 
All you can eat for $2.75 
Orchestra and daucing 9-1 a.m. 
Air Conditionea — Closea Monday 
Consult us regarding your Banquets, 
Parties & Wedding Receptions 
For reservations, call YUkon 2-8782 


UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow sign % mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


THE FINEST FOOD 
IN A CHARMING ATMOSPHERE 


STEAKS » CHOPS . SEAFOOD 


Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 'til 9 Sunday 12 'til 8 


Rt. 611, Revere, Pa. “15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


'AT THE SIGN OF m LONGHORN STEER” 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


4 American Express & Diners Club 


INDIAN ROCK 
HOTEL 


(on the Delaware) 


A must on your dining 
list for excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere. 


Your Hosts—Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
LUNCHEON 12 ’til 2 
DINNER 5 ’til 9 
Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 


Rt. 32, River Rd., Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
22 miles N. of New Hope 


Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
| (Closed Sunday) 


GWYNEDD, PA. P 
Wm. Penn Inn 
Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 


Phone OXbow 9-4684 ' 


LATZ OWNERSHIP 


a 


vations - suggested. STOUFFER'S, Wynne- 
wood. This branch of the popular chain offers 
four large, attractive dining rooms serving good 
food. New Lamplight Room for men only until 
5 p.m. Fashion shows Friday noon, fall and win- 
ter. VIKING INN—SMORGASBORD**, 
Ardmore. Said to be the only Scandinavian res- 
taurant in this area. Only the Lundvalls, who 
came from Sweden, could dream up the delicious 
varieties of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on 
a revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. CHATEAU COLOTTE*, Ardmore. 
Comfortable, roomy booths where you may sit 
and chat without being disturbed. Food consist- 
ently well prepared. Eddie Bigham and his piano 
make music every evening from 9 to closing. 
; . THE GUARD HOUSE INN, Gladwyne. Fox 
hunters 100 years ago spent weekends in this 
charming old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the feel- 
ing of the old days. Steaks and chops delicious. 
Has an unlisted phone number, so go out and see 
Frank Callahan for reservations. . . . BRYN 
MAWR COLLEGE  INN**, Morris Ave, Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families stop by for 
a snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus. Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious. CONESTOGA MILL, Bryn Mawr. 
Charm of the old mill dating to the early 18th 
century, but has been enlarged to accommodate 
large groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon 
to midnight daily. HAVERFORD HOTEL, 
on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, comíortable atmos- 
phere where you dine well to soft music. Be there 
in time for a drink in the spacious cocktail room. 
. ORSATTI'S CHETWYND, Rosemont, Housed 
in the attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just 
off Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine, Orchestra. Vocalist Friday nights. 
. . . COVERED WAGON INN*, Lancaster Ave. 
& Old Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight dining. 
Try their roast beef, steaks and lobsters. Orchestra 
for dancing Saturday night from 9:30. 
THE LAMP POST INN*, Lancaster Ave 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-paneled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. , . . PAOLI INN*, Lancaster 
Ave. & Rte. 202. Outstanding lobster and roast 
beef dinners. Side dishes are a pleasant surprise. 
Try their seven-layer cake for dessert. Kitchen 
open 'til midnight. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


SHIP INN**, Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers since 
1796. Dinners 11 p.m. . . . LENAPE INN*, Rte. 
52 on the Brandywine, Lenape, Pa. Have a most 
satisfying dinner and cocktail in this charming, 
quiet place, across the road from Lenape Amuse- 
ment Park. The prime beef steaks are renowned. 
Mrs. Carey, is your hostess. . . CHRISTY'S 
GLEN MILLS, where Rte. 1 crosses 202. At the 
hub where travelers from Wilmington, West Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia congregate for good food. 
The combination seafood platter is recommended. 

CHADDS FORD HOTEL**, Chadds Ford. 
Serving wayfarers since it was built in 1736. 
Dinner, 5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages" really means every kind of 
drink, according to John Flaherty, the manager. 
EL THE MANS'ON HOUSE, West Chester. 
Founded in 1881, this is still a mecca for vis- 
itors to historie Chester County. Take the family 
for chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable 
dining room. “Ye Old Tap Garden" barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. . . THE WESTTOWN 
FARM HOUSE**, on the Westtown School Cam- 
pus. Near West Chester. Will remind you of 
the country hotel where you stopped as a child. 
Inexpensive meals. One menu unless you order 
in advance. Better make reservations with Marion 
Weller, manager, if there are more than two in 
your party. No liquor, . . . DUTCH CUP- 
BOARD**, Rte, 340, two and a half miles from 
Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial atmosphere in 
this old homestead noted for fine cuisine, espe- 
cially steaks and seafood. BULL TAVERN, 
corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near Phoenixville. Very 
well-known for parties and banquets with its 
six dining rooms. Dinner served to 10:30 p.m. 
Steaks, chops and seafood a specialty. Reserva- 
tions advisable, especially Saturday night. . . . 
COVENTRY FORGE INN, Rte, 23, 1% miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. Ex- 
pensive. KIMBERTON TAVERN**, Kimber- 
ton Rd., 6 miles west of Valley Forge. Unusually 
fine dinners served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday 
dinners 1 to 7:30. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


WALBER'S ON THE DELAWARE, Taylor Ave. 
in Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
ing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
vations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. . .. CLUBHOUSE, 511 Welsh St., Ches- 
ter. A wonderfully chummy place where everybody 
seems to know everybody else. If you’re a stranger, 
order baked lump crab meat imperial or roast 


brisket of beef with potato  pancakes—they're 
good! Organ music nightly, . . . THE FALCON 
HOUSE, 525 West Chester Pike, Manoa. Special- 
izes in food of a different nation each day— 
German on Mon., Italian on Wed., ete. Six dining 
rooms serving 1300. Organ music every evening. 
Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. 
Cocktails in Tivoli Gardens. LAMB TAV- 
ERN*, Springfield & Eagle Rds., Springfield. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple crumb 
cake for dessert. Reservations advised, with host 
Nick Matchica. . . . ALPINE INN, 642 Baltimore 
Pike, Springfield. Good meals at reasonable prices. 
Large banquet room with its own bar for parties. 
Plank steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for 
reservations, ROSE TREE INN, Rte. 252 
(Providence Road), Upper Providence. Excellent 
food, in particular the fine steaks that can be 
selected, tableside, from the steak cart. Superb 
service, Eunice and Jack Messick are the hosts. 
. . . FISHER'S, West Chester Pike and Sproule 
Rd., Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, 
and stuffed shrimp, are featured, Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. . . . SORRENTO 
RESTAURANT, 3010 Township Line, Drexel Hill. 
Special Sunday. dinners from 1 p.m. Dinners 
every week day from 4 p.m. Children's platters 
half price, Consistently fine Italian and American 
cuisine. . . . MEDIA INN, Rte, 1 at Providence 
Rd., Media. A favorite family eating place spe- 
cializing in charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has 
the right touch with her home-baked pies. . . 

D'IGNAZIO'S TOWNE HOUSE*, 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting art 
exhibits in every room. Piano music for lunch 
and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and Sat. 
evenings. THE OLD MILL, near- Concord- 
ville. Turn west off Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton 
Lake Rd. Water wheel runs constantly in this old 
mill, built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and 
Mrs. Upperman’s home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip. . . . BROOKS’ RESTAURANT AND 
CLUB DEL-RIO**, W. Chester Pike and Eagle 
Rd., Manoa. Seafood restaurant, Unusual chef's 
special is the broiled seafood platter. Banquet 
facilities in Club. . . . PETTI ARMS, U. S. 1, 
6 mi. west of Media, Glen Mills. Gourmet food. 
Gold Room seats 200. Petti Lounge has bar and 
tables for dining. Petti Pub for business men's 
luncheon or cocktails. Intimate cocktail music. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


RIVER'S EDGE, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella 
Dallas’ greats guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the water- 
front Dock Room. Outstanding French food and 
American favorites. BOTAL INN, Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and antipasto to 
please the most discriminating, Italian-American 
menu. Bar open after 5 on Sunday. Al Bara Trio. 
. . . NASSAU TAVERN HOTEL, Princeton. 
Gargantuan platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night’s buffet featuring unlimited por- 
tions. Snacks in the Oyster Bar. *LAM- 
BERTVILLE HOUSE, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. COLLIGAN'S STOCKTON INN,** 
Stockton, N. J. Dinner only. Song-inspiring wish- 
ing well is worth inspecting after a lobster or 
roast beef feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 
Dine outdoors beside the rippling — waterfall. 
x * LANDWEHR'S RESTAURANT,** Rte. 
29, 2 miles below Washington’s Crossing. A real 
family affair with the Landwehrs who pride them- 
selves on food and drink prepared and served 
with a personal touch. Large rooms available for 
private parties. PRINCETON INN, Prince- 
ton. Sprawling colonial inn with private rooms 
for receptions, banquets, and business meetings. 
Each dish is a connoisseur’s delight. 
CLINTON HOUSE, Clinton. Known às a famous 
dining spot since 1748. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean prime). 
Cocktails with Sunday dinner. . . CHERRY 
HILL INN, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. Pre- 
dominantly French cuisine. Music every night 
except Monday. Bar and cocktall lounge. Rooms. 
- E cupere COUNTRY HOUSE, Merchant- 
ville, N. J., across from Garden State Race * 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., 
Italian food a specialty. . . . SANS 80604 
Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every day. Dancing 
on weekends makes this a perfect place to go 
with a date. Chinese food and steaks are featured. 
" . THE PUB, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. 
Exceptionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are always 
a real treat. Giant cocktails and highballs are 
a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. every day. 
. . . RED HILL INN, Rtes, 30 and 78, Penn- 
sauken. “Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late 
snacks and good drinks taking second place to 
a superior entertainment schedule which changes 
weekly. . X*KNIFE & FORK INN—Atlantic 
& Albany Ave. at the end of Route 40, Atlantic 
City, Old English atmosphere. One of Atlantic 
City's most attractive restaurants, serving the 
shore resort's finest food. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


* 


Aurnovex at this writing it 
is difficult to predict the outcome 


of the legalistic antics of one of 
our local justices of the peace, 


Pennsylvania Sundays, renowned 
for their austerity, bid fair to be- 
come the liveliest day of the week. 

As we sat rocking on the porch 
in quiet observance of our own 
weekly day of rest yesterday, a 
friend of ours, whose hearty com- 
plexion, ample girth and genial 
disposition bespeak many years of 
devotion to the good life, stopped 
by to chat. Stimulated by a glass 
of tangy fruit punch and a plate 
of cinnamon cookies, he got onto 
a tack that struck us as worthy 
of more general notice. 

“Do you know,” he said, “it’s 
odd how when people start to get 
excited in an argument, logic, fact 
and reason seem to fly out the 
window, leaving only confusion 
and emotion on the premises. 

“Take for example the case of 
Sunday liquor in Pennsylvania 
today,” he went on. “I’ve been 
amazed at how few of the people 
I’ve spoken to know what the is- 
sues really are. Most of them have 
an opinion one way or the other, 
but the opinion doesn’t seem to 
relate to the legislation up for con- 
sideration. 

“You hear lots of talk about how 
much more tourist and convention 
traffic we could attract, and may- 
be that’s worth considering, but 
I don’t think that if there’s a 
moral issue here it should be 
thought of in terms of dollars. If 
it’s right to have a drink on Sun- 
day, it’s right, and if it’s wrong, 
it’s wrong, and it seems to me that 
putting a price tag on right or 
wrong is a wicked thing. 

“You hear a lot about the evils 
of drink, too, and there’s some- 
thing else that bothers me. The 
definition of liquor as an ‘intoxi- 
cating beverage’ has always struck 
me as a vicious half-truth that 
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denies the existence of any modera- 
tion in human nature. By that 
reasoning, wouldn’t it be just as 
intelligent to define an automobile 
as a lethal weapon?” 

Our friend paused to refill his 
glass with fruit punch and take 
another bite of his cookie. 

“A great many of these people 
seem to profess to know the will 
of the Lord pretty well in these 
matters,” he said, “and I’ve al- 
ways noticed that if you throw 
His name around with enough as- 
surance, people are kind of re- 
luctant to argue with you. Myself, 
I feel that everyone has his own 
concept of the Deity and His 
wishes, within moderation, natu- 
rally. Personally, and I mean no 
blasphemy, I’ve always thought of 
the Lord as something of a bon 
vivant—He must be, when you 
look how generous He’s been with 
us. And if good brew and fine 
brandy are just as much His crea- 
tion as cool spring water and fresh 
milk, somehow I can’t think that 
He meant for us to enjoy His 
bounty any less in observance of 
His day than on any other day.” 

Our friend paused and laid his 
hand solicitously on our knee. “I 
hope I haven’t offended you,” he 
said anxiously. We assured him 
that he hadn’t, and he went on. 

“As a practical matter, though, 
apart from philosophical, religious 
or moral considerations, prohibi- 
tions against the serving of liquor 
on Sunday operate absolutely 
against very few Pennsylvanians. 
Residents of the border areas have 
only to cross the state line to find 
a drink, and those within the state 
have their so-called 'clubs' at all 
social and economic levels, which 
operate with much greater free- 
dom and at much less cost than 
conscientiously run hotels and 
restaurants. 

"As I see it, the only people 
suffering any real deprivation to- 
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day on Sunday are the hapless 
wayfarer who finds himself away 
from home and its accustomed 
comforts, and the unfortunate 
hotel-keepers who are obliged to 
maintain their establishments but 
forbidden to offer the refreshment 
to make them attractive and hos- 
pitable to visitors. Why, even back 
in 1705 when they first drafted 
laws on the subject of Sunday, 
they took the visitor into more ac- 
count than we do today:“ 
Provided always that nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to pre- 
vent victualling houses or other 
public houses or places from sup- 
plying the necessary occasion of 
travelers, lodgers or others on the 
First Day of the Week with vic- 
tuals and drink in moderation for 
refreshment only ...’” He glared 
triumphantly. “And what more are 
they asking today? House Bill 1971 
proposes that, provided the people 
of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
approve, mind you, hotels in those 
two cities be allowed to serve drink 
in moderation between the hours 
of one and ten p. m. on Sundays. 
More specifically, in fact, this bill 
only provides the authority to go 
and ask the people of those cities 
through a referendum whether 
they want this or not. And before 
they can even get the referendum 
question on the ballot, they need 
a petition to put it on signed by 
almost 250,000 voters. It seems to 
me that there’s the real nub of the 
situation—whether the Legisla- 
ture will allow the matter to be 
presented to the people of the 
cities concerned so that they them- 
selves can decide whether they 
even want to vote on it. 

Our friend rose and pulled down 
his jacket. “I’m sorry to leave you 
just as I was warming to my sub- 
ject,” he said, “but I’m late now 
to meet some friends—we’re driv- 
ing over to Jersey for dinner." E 
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Day and night, the huge airliners move in and out of the field, refueling, being serviced for the next flight. 


This month, with the inauguration of jet service by 
Trans World Airlines and the promise of similar 
service from other major airlines in the near future, 
Philadelphia’s International Airport comes into its 
own as one of the nation’s leading air transportation 
terminals. In the jet age, lunch in Philadelphia and 
dinner on the Continent will be normal for world 
travelera—-and no place in the world will be more than 
twenty-four hours away. 

A few yemma ago the mention of International 
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Airport was likely to bring a condescending smile 
from the veteran air traveler who would remember 
the marshy, farmland approach, the crowded, inade- 
quate, frame terminal building and the many incon- 
veniences suffered through lack of normal airport 
facilities. 

Today, Philadelphia's one-time *whistle-stop" air 
field has become one of the country's most modern 
and fastest-growing airports. Last year alone, more 
than 1,500,000 passengers passed through the field. 
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See TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
FROM ANYWHERE 


Philadelphia’s International Airport 


prepares for the jet age 


The modern terminal building offers travelers every 
convenience possible while they await flight time. 
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On an average day, thousands of passengers arrive and depart, 
heading for cities and towns the world over. 


Courteous airline personnel 
cater to passenger’s needs, supply 
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information 


about 


flight. 


During an average day at Philadelphia’s International 
Airport nearly 400 flight movements take place in- 
volving eleven major airlines, hundreds of airline and 
field personnel, and thousands of passengers in a 
complex pattern of activity that, despite its appear- 
ance of complete disorder, proceeds with an amazing 
lack of confusion. 

The arrival and departure of planes every few 
minutes throughout the day and night create mam- 
moth traffic problems for field personnel. Three run- 
ways, including one instrument strip that has been 
resurfaced and lengthened especially for jet craft 
landings and take-offs, are in constant use. Con- 
venient taxi patterns and ample aircraft parking space 
on the 1800-acre field minimize ground handling prob- 
lems. Working with the latest available electronic 
equipment for aerial navigation, airport workers 
maintain complete control over air and ground traffic 
for maximum safety and efficiency. 
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arrivals 


and departures form a complex pattern of activity 


: DA Using one of airport’s three modern runways, 
Prior to take-off, field worker helps plane leaves field for flight to West Coast. 
maneuver plane into proper position on runway. 


Control tower operators “pick 
up” incoming planes within 
seven miles of field, fit them 
into landing pattern to keep 
air trafic flowing smoothly 
over field. Latest available 
electronic equipment is used 
for safety and efficiency. 
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On an average day, thousands of passengers arrive and depart, 
heading for cities and towns the world over. 


During an average day at Philadelphia’s International 
Airport nearly 400 flight movements take place in- 
volving eleven major airlines, hundreds of airline and 
field personnel, and thousands of passengers in a 
complex pattern of activity that, despite its appear- 
ance of complete disorder, proceeds with an amazing 
lack of confusion. 

The arrival and departure of planes every few 
minutes throughout the day and night create mam- 
moth traffic problems for field personnel. Three run- 
ways, including one instrument strip that has been 
resurfaced and lengthened especially for jet craft 
landings and take-offs, are in constant use. Con- 
venient taxi patterns and ample aircraft parking space 
on the 1800-acre field minimize ground handling prob- 
lems. Working with the latest available electronic 


Courteous airline personnel ` : i : A 
cater to passenger’s needs, supply equipment for aerial navigation, airport workers 
information about flight. maintain complete control over air and ground traffic 

for maximum safety and efficiency. 
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and departures form a complex pattern of activity 


s Using one of airport’s three modern runways 
Prior to take-off, field worker helps ; 2 
maneuver plane into proper position on runway. plane leaves field for flight to West Coast. 


Control tower operators “pick 
up” incoming planes within 
seven miles of field, fit them 
into landing pattern to keep 
air traffic flowing smoothly 
over field. Latest available 
electronic equipment is used 
for safety and efficiency. 
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Ticket sales counters of the eleven major airlines at International Airport are always jammed with travelers. 


the airport 

is a city 

within a city, 
working around 


the clock 


A city within a city, the modern, $15,000,000 terminal 
building at the International Airport is the scene of 
activity twenty-four hours a day as travelers to and 
from every part of the world pass through. 

Keeping pace with the times, the low, sprawling 
building, once characterized as a “white elephant,” is 
undergoing many changes. More space will be avail- 
able for ticket sales, dining, baggage, waiting rooms 
and Customs facilities. 

With the arrival of the jet age, Philadelphia’s 
International Airport promises to become one of the 
world’s most important air terminals. 


Sight-seeing at airport 


A world of its own, the airport 
is the scene of many human 
dramas: the fascination of a 
small boy for the big planes, 

the anxious waiting of an elderly 
couple for what may be their 
first flight, and the sad 
goodbyes of young lovers. 


As flight time approaches, travelers 
prepare to go out on the field 
to board plane for their destinations. 


sis popular form of entertainment. 


Barrels of oil dominate the railway in a contemporary sketch of the Titusville depot. 


An excerpt from the early history of the 


discovery of oil at Titusville, Pennsylvania 


The Boomer Brigade 


Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. from 
THE GREAT OILDORADO by Hildegarde Dolson 


© Copyright, 1959, by Hildegarde Dolson. 


T orsus who'd panned through the gold rush 
and now swaggered to Oil Creek expecting a rather 
panty-waist operation with effete Easterners and 
rubes, complained that conditions here were crazier 
than anything they’d ever seen. One miner said that if 
a new well brought up huge gold nuggets, the owner 
would throw them back in and go on drilling—for oil. 
This may have been a slight exaggeration. 

But it was true that the great open desert spaces, 
the frontier stretches and mountains, couldn’t have 
produced this fiercely concentrated frenzy, squeezed 
as it was, those first years, into a greasy mud furrow 
not more than twenty miles long, on Oil Creek. Rich 
men, poor men, speculators, thieves were all packed 
together like oily sardines in a barrel. The two little 
villages Titusville and Cornplanter, each at one end 
of this main furrow, this suddenly most-crowded, 
most-coveted land on earth, were entrance, exit, base 
of operations or bottleneck, and they swelled like 
frog ponds in flood time. 

Between the two towns, derricks were going up so 
fast you couldn’t see the trees for the wood. Wild 
turkeys took to the far hills, clucking in fright. The 
once-serene valley, with its few remote farms and 
thick timber, was parceled off in patches, a huge, 
vibrating crazy quilt, with the wooden structures 
stuck on like clothespins. Axes whanged; trees fell 
and were hauled off green to slap up into new houses 
and free-and-easies where gamblers and “soiled doves” 
were already setting up shop. 
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Saloonkeepers who’d cut their eyeteeth or their 
whiskey in frontier towns where polished six-shooters 
and dandified gamblers were stock equipment didn’t 
so much mind doing business in shanties, but the mud 
drove them crazy. Customers wore thigh-high boots 
that oozed at every step, and even when a man sat 
down, he left an oily imprint. The more genteel pro- 
prietors tried valiantly to keep up appearances; some 
of them wrapped the legs of the piano in old news- 
papers and rags, like gouty bandaged limbs, to pro- 
tect them from filthy kicking boots. 

Drillers’ apprentices, tool dressers—toolies—wore 
railroad boots that cost $1.50 and could thump to a 
fiddle and foot a fast hoedown to the music of 
“Chase the Squirrel” or “Money Musk.” Most of the 
toolies were as lively and agile as monkeys; one of 
their chores was to climb up to the top of a derrick 
to grease the crown-pulley, and it was toolies who 
rigged up the pennants that floated and flapped 
from the derricks derisively: Big Bologna, Old Misery, 
Scared Cat, The Vampire, Sleeping Beauty. 

Toolies made $2 to $3 a day, for a twelve-hour 
shift, and spent it as freely as oil. To accommodate 
the day and night shifts, saloons kept jumping around 
the clock, and there were always self-styled ladies 
handy, in what a preacher called “suspicious houses.” 
But the soiled doves’ patrons—rig-builders, toolies, 
teamsters, drillers—even when they came away with 
cleaned-out pockets, weren’t suspicious; they seemed 
to feel they’d got their money’s worth, and they 
drowned out Methodist dissenters with their roar of 
approval: 

“The Oil Creek girls are the dandy girls 
For their kiss is most intense. 


They’ve got a grip like a rotary pump 
That will lift you over the fence.” 
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It was said that the amorous Frenchified arts of 
these girls could make even a teamster blush, and 
this was considered going some. Raftsmen had prided 
themselves on their toughness, but oil-hauling team- 
sters were tougher. For years, raftsmen running logs 
downstream to Pittsburgh had stopped overnight at 
the riverside Moran House at Cornplanter. In logging 
season, the rafts tied up there stretched a half-mile 
above and below Moran’s, while the pilots and rafts- 
men rollicked inside to their favorite tune, “Hell on 
the Wabash.” Now their main cargo was oil, but 
they were a drop in the bucket compared to teamsters, 
who swelled to four thousand in number. Day after 
day, wagons loaded with oil barrels stretched in an 
endless chain along the quagmire roads from the 
wells to the nearest railroad depots, Garland and 
Union, about twenty miles from Titusville, or Corry, 
twenty-seven miles, or to the waiting barges at Corn- 
planter. Every piece of furniture, and even the coal 
for engines and the engines themselves, had to be 
hauled in to Oil Creek by teams, through the mud 
that was 

Wholly unclassable 
Almost impassable 
Searcely jackassable. 

There’s the story about a stranger who was slog- 
ging along and kicked what seemed to be a man’s hat 
lying in the middle of the mud. From the depths a 
voice came angrily: “Say, that’s my head in that hat. 
Don’t you kick it again.” 

The traveler peered down, horrified. ‘You'll be 
buried alive,” he screeched. 

“Never you mind, stranger. I’ve got a good mule 
under me, and he’s got to the second sand rock.” 

It was the philosophic custom for many teamsters 
to carry a keg of beer along, and when their wagon 


wheels sank to the hub, they wet their outsize vocal 
cords between cursing the poor struggling horses. 
Teamsters had an awesome vocabulary, “blasphemous, 
brimstone-tongued,” and they were the meanest fight- 
ers around. In saloon brawls, a teamster often bit 
off an opponent’s nose, a portion of the upper lip, or a 
chunk of ear. And I don’t say he chewed it like 
tobacco, but he didn’t apologize either. This disgusted 
and baffled the transplanted Westerners: imagine 
biting a man instead of shooting him neatly. 

One driver who owned his own team swore bloody 
murder when the owner of a well going down ex- 
plained he was so broke he’d have to give a one- 
twelfth share of his well, in lieu of the two weeks’ 
charges he owned for machinery and lumber hauled 
in. Probably no would-be producer ever studied the 
contents of the sand pump more prayerfuly, watching 
for signs of oil, because if this well came in dry, the 
enraged teamster might bite off his ears or worse. 
Fortunately, the well flowed in the nick of time; 
the mollified driver’s one-twelfth share amounted to 
$30,000. 

Word of the teamsters rolling in money brought 
plenty of hopeful beginners to join their league. One 
of these came from downstate, and on his first morn- 
ing of hauling oil, his wagon bogged down at the 
bottom of a steep hill on the way to Titusville, and 
it took him all day to pry it loose. He had just reached 
the top of the hill, at dusk, when the endgate broke 
and all the barrels rolled out and downhill. The in- 
furiated teamster yelled after them, “You can go to 
Hell. I’m goin’ back home to York.” 

The teamsters who stuck it out got arrogant on 
power. During their heyday, they had well owners 
over the barrel, and they gouged exorbitant fees. 
Once a group of teamsters made desperate producers 


Titusville streets were quagmires before 1866, when pipelines and railroad service were installed. 
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bid at auction for 
their services, and 
the highest bidder 
got his oil hauled at 
$5 a barrel, for a six- 
mile trip. 

Even drillers, a 
new breed of master 
artisan, made only 
$4 to $5 a day. On 
the job, on the high 
stool in the derrick 
called the  Driller's 


Throne, they were ` ene 


highly responsible, 
proud of the tricky 
skill of handling the tools and cable. The best ones 
had a tactile intuition that made them know in their 
fingers what was happening underground, and 
whether they were close to a strike. For celebration, 
when a good well came in, the producer would buy 
his driller a fancy new outfit, like a winning jockey’s 
silks, with $12 Wisconsin boots, and the wide-brim- 
med hats that distinguished them from ordinary 
men in inverted soup-bowl derbies. Right off, the 
driller would take his pristine new hat to the well, 
and initiate it with a few daubs of oily slush from 
the sand pump. If there was anything that marked 
a man as an amateur, a nonbelonger, in Petrolia, it 
was to be too immaculate, too slicked up with water, 
unoiled, not a mudder. 
. . LJ 


A visitor to Cornplanter wrote home despairingly, 
*How shall I describe this place unless my pen is 
dipped in mud?" 

Another dubbed it. *Sodden Gomorrah." 

There was one main street, “filthy and snarling,” 
with piles of barrels in lurching pyramids wherever 
you looked, and a welter of garbage, ashes and herr- 
ing boxes dumped by the new hotels and groggeries 
lining the street: Petroleum House, Sheriff's, Jones', 
Parkers, Adamson's, Crapo's. This was the main 
shipping point of the oil region, where sixteen hun- 
dred teamsters brought their loads every day, and 
the river was teeming with flatboats and barges, 
all greasy, all with barrels banging around. The reek 
of petroleum hung like a mist over the village, and 
even the hitching posts were oily. The walls of each 
shanty were slimy to touch, inside and out. Because 
the town had no place to spread except up, with a 
steep hill on one side and a rocky cliff on the other, 
dynamiters swarmed 
laying charges, to 
gouge out niches for 
yet another rickety 
building. 

A bystander hear- 
ing a shout of 
“Blast!” barely had 
time to leap before 
the boulders came 
tumbling down. When 
the frame went up, 
three-inch battens 
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were slapped over the 
gaps between wall 
timbers; nobody 
thought of plaster 
or paint. Everything 
had a flimsy, impro- 
vised air, because 
whatever was put up 
one week would be 
outgrown by the 
week after. In the 
Williams Brothers' 
store, a bunch of the 
boys sat around on 


Hogan's Floating Palace provided gambling and girls. molasses kegs one 


night and decided 
that the Indian name of Cornplanter was much too 
old-fashioned for their bustling metropolis now. Who 
planted corn any more? Every square inch of farm 
land was being leased, and the ground was dug up 
so fast that one corpse had been accidentally dug 
up three times, before his indignant relatives shipped 
the remains off to Rochester, New York, so he could 
lie in peace. Definitely, Cornplanter needed a new 
name worthy of this high-powered tussle and hustle. 
The boys settled, not too deviously, on Oil City, and 
Doc Christy brought over a bottle of medicinal 
whiskey from his drugstore, to christen the borough- 
to-be. Next they rushed through a new post office, 
set up on the cliff side on spiles, but nobody was sur- 
prised when it collapsed and tumbled into the creek. 
Newcomers, after they'd been in the oil region a 
week, were beyond being surprised at anything. 

Reporters who tried to convey what it was like, 
in their dispatches sent back to papers all over the 
country, were doing their best to record a phenome- 
non they didn't quite believe themselves. More than 
one editor those first months, receiving an on-the-spot 
account of a new well, sent back a stern warning to 
the writer: “Sober up. Enough of this nonsense." To 
combat this, and to assure their editors, their readers, 
or even themselves, reporters constantly prefaced an 
account with some such touching appeal as: “We 
shall ask you to believe that we are neither drunk 
nor crazy, though we shall hardly expect strangers 
to oil diggings to believe all we tell you." 

The first man who wrote any sizeable account of 
the early wells was Thomas Gale, and he too was 
nervously asserting his sobriety, in the pamphlet that 
appeared in June 1860, The Wonder of the Nineteenth 
Century: Rock Oil in Pennsylvania: “One is almost 
constrained, from his 
intuitive notion of 
the natural world, to 
suspect such a story 
is a Whopper; and 
that the man who 
talks in this manner 
of oil flowing up, has 
been drinking poor 
whiskey. But good 
: vouchers are at hand." 
TC - PS The vouching eye- 


Prospectors slept wherever they could find room. witnesses included 
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Transporting barrels on Oil Creek by flatbottom boats was possible when the water was high enough. 


city promoters like Bissell who were rather miffed, in 
the midst of their frenzied large operations, their 
leasing and lawyers and hirings and engine-haulings, 
to see the village shoemaker quietly get his foot in 
ahead, by kicking down the very next well after 
Drake’s without a smidgen of imported machinery, 
that fall of 1859. 

If this caused consternation among the mighty, it 
didn’t surprise the people of Titusville in the least. 
William Barnsdall was as good a shoemaker and tan- 
ner as you'd find in ten counties, a member of the 
town council who said little, and what little he said 
made pure sense. He was a tall, sensitive-faced, fine- 
boned man with the hands of a craftsman and the re- 
ticence bred in the English countryside. Born in 
Biggleswade, Bedfordshire, he had come to America 
with growing pains, and founded what was called 
by the natives the English Settlement, outside Titus- 
ville, in 1832. Soon he moved into town, and began 
making and mending shoes, sticking to his last until 
Drake's well galvanized the countryside. 

Barnsdall’s brother-in-law, James Parker, had a 
farm a few hundred feet from the Drake, just over 
the line in Crawford County, which the shoemaker 
began drilling on. He used a crude hickory spring 
pole, with stirrups operated by foot like a treadle 
to supply the power. It was hard work but it was a 
good cheap way to drill, when a man couldn’t afford 
an engine. To finance the cost of the tools, made by 
Titusville blacksmith Locke, Barnsdall took in two 
partners, Boon Meade and Henry Rouse. When he got 
down a few inches below the depth of the Drake well, 
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the watching crowd of villagers and strangers, the 
first ever engaged in what was later known as “sitting 
on a well,” were ready to give up their places at what 
seemed to be a flop show. The hole was dry, they 
croaked. It was deeper than Drake’s, and no sign of 
oil. There was no sense in going on. It is worthy of 
“Quotes we doubt ever got quoted” that Barnsdall is 
supposed to have said, “Well, it's still a long way from 
the bottom of this hole to China, and I’m bound to 
find tea leaves if we don’t get to the grease sooner.” 
He got the grease, at eighty feet down, and the new 
Barnsdall well was “the lion of the valley.” Crowds 
lined up at the creek bank waiting their turn to pay 
a dime to be ferried across by flatboat to see this stu- 
pendous ten-barrel-a-day marvel. (A barrel then held 
about forty gallons. Oil men got together a few years 
later and decided on a standard forty-two-gallon bar- 
rel to end cheating, and that is still standard.) One 
visitor wrote: 
A ladder was provided for our party to go 
up and see the oil spout out of the pipe. 
When we got up on the little platform, it 
was coming up gently enough. But soon it 
commenced throwing up the greasy and odor- 
ous substance far above our heads, and 
sprinkling us in a manner which was death 
to white vests and black pants. We were 
amused at one gentleman, who did not ap- 
pear to like that kind of bath, and under- 
took to get away by going down the ladder. 
He started as though he would go down a 
pair of stairs, but fell through between the 
rounds and barked himself considerably! 


continued on page 40 
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PART-TIME HEROES 


Photographs by JAMES DRAKE 


You generally think of neighbors as people from whom you can borrow 
a cupful of sugar, but nearly 100,000 active volunteer firemen in Penn- 
sylvania measure neighborliness in gallons of water-per-minute, delivered 
where and when it counts. Of the Commonwealth's 2,317 fire companies, 
just short of 2,100 are mainly or entirely manned by unpaid volunteers 
who contribute at least $10,000,000 annually in value of services alone, 
without even attempting to calculate the savings in life and property 
for which they are responsible. 

Fire-fighting has come a long way since the days of the bucket 
brigade and hand pumper. Today's firemen have become experts in 
the study of behavior, control and prevention of fire—and much of 
their knowledge has come from Pennsylvania's unique school for firemen. 


Techniques have changed since the days of the big, battering streams of water. Fog often does better. 


George Cartwright, retired Johnstown captain, lectures to student group. 


Working under actual fire conditions during 
training period, volunteer firemen students at 
school discover that fire-fighting is 

hard work, whether it be real or simulated. 


lessons and ladders, homework and hoses 


During the past twenty years, some 10,000 diplomates have learned their 
skill in taming fires at the Pennsylvania State Firemen’s Training 
School, run by the Public Service Institute of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Located at Lewistown, almost exactly in the middle of the 
Commonwealth, staffed by a small group of veterans of up to nearly 
half a century of dedicated service, the school presents a year-round 
schedule of courses in basic and specialized aspects of fire-fighting, 
runs courses in the field for local companies, and works with county 
fire schools in support of their programs. 


Pouring water obscures blaze in firemen's-eye view of burning building. 


Firemen's Association 
Sec’y Charles: Clark, 
leading school Booster. 


State’s most fire-ridden structure, old building is used for training. 


Hard work, long hours and unselfish devotion 
to the job is part of the volunteer’s training. 


Hose-handling technique is taught students 
under immediate supervision of veteran firemen. 


GET A HORSE 


The horseless carriage makes a comeback 


NCE again the highways and byways of the 

Penn Country are resounding with the ancient 
cry, “Get a horse,” as antique car-lovers, begoggled, 
gauntleted and duster-clad, take to the roads in 
their vintage automobiles. 

The steadily-increasing interest in antique autos 
had its beginnings back in 1935 when the Antique 
Automobile Club of America was founded in Phila- 
delphia by a group concerned with preserving and 
encouraging interest in early automobile history. 
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Members of 


By HENRY FEINSINGER 


Today, the club has grown to nearly 8,000 members 
living in all corners of the globe, but the major por- 
tion of club membership still centers around this 
area. Modesty aside, the local members will proudly 
boast that the Penn Country contains the best rep- 
resentative selection of restored ancients in the 
country. These include some of the finest examples 
of Pierce-Arrow, Simplex, Marmon, Winton, Pack- 
ard, Locomobile, Mercer, and Haynes, along with 
some very rare automobiles such as the only two 


Pottstown Region, AACA, stop for repairs 
during Annual Shore Run at Ocean City. 
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Chadwicks known to exist today. These two magnifi- 
cent automobiles are in the collection of William 
Pollock, president of The Antique Automobile Club 
of America. Along with the Chadwicks, now at home 
in Pottstown, the town of their birth, is the oldest 
gasoline powered car in America, on 1891 French 
Peugeot with fire fired hot tube ignition. It once had 
the indecency to erupt a spray of soot on President 
Pollock’s face at a Fall Meet, giving the spectators 
the opinion that the antique crowd are mainly a 
bunch of refugees from a Mack Sennett comedy. 

With restoration rolling out of garages every 
spring, there must be competition and encourage- 
ment. These are found at the three national meets 
sponsored by AACA; competition at the National 
Spring Meet and Fall Meet, and encouragement and 
just plain fun at the Annual Shore Run. At the last 
Spring Meet, held at the Valley Forge Military 
Academy, 350 cars registered, and over 200 braved 
the Jersey roads and the wildlife of Ocean City for 
the Shore Run, while in October, the Fall meet to 
be held in Hershey, can expect to see a repeat of 
the 500 cars which appeared there last year. Many 
local AACA members participated in this year’s 200- 
car show at Abington Memorial Hospital’s June 
Fete. 

Best of all meets is the Glidden Tour revival, the 
weeklong trek undertaken each year to commemorate 
the early Glidden Tours, a reliability run to con- 
vince the populace that “the dang machines really 
work,” and that some day city to city travel might 
be accomplished by automobile if they ever make 
roads out of the mud pits. This year the Glidden 
Tour will start at Cincinnati, travel to Indianapolis 
and South Bend, Indiana, and end in Detroit. The 
cars will be the same troublesome vibrators they 
were on the early Glidden Tours. Only the roads 
have been changed to protect the innocent from 
mud, ruts, dust, and crossroads without direction 
signs. 

To fill the void between national events, local 
regions were formed for more activity, beginning 
with the organization of the Pottstown Region in 
1951. There are now over 50 regions in the national 
club. Pottstown members launched other local 
groups, so that now a great Eastern Pennsylvania 
circle is covered through the Lehigh Valley Region, 
Delaware Valley Region, Pottstown Region, Hershey 
Region, and Brandywine Region. These local regions 
cooperate by scheduling events on non-conflicting 
dates, so that invitations may be extended to each 
other. Touring to local meets is a vast improvement 
over early motoring days before road maps and di- 
rection signs, when the only guide the motorist re- 
lied on was the “Blue Book” with its instructions to: 
“Continue one mile beyond Crum Creek bridge to 
red barn; turn left at large fallen oak...” 

Unlike its success in old car revival, this locality 
failed to establish itself as an automobile manufac- 
turing center. Though the early local parts and ac- 
cessory manufacturers continue to make batteries, 
bodies, wheels and ignition systems to this day, the 
area's car builders folded up like dandelions in a 
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snow storm. Only one name survives—Autocar. Gone 
are locally produced fine cars, the fabulous Mercer, 
Chadwick, Biddle, duPont, and others like the air 
cooled Fox, the Delling steamer, Searchmont, Berg- 
doll, Ace Motorcycle, the Reading-built Daniels, 
S.G.V., and Vim trucks. 

Philadelphia even produced a Dragon in 1907 at 
30th and Chestnut streets. Their slogan, “The motor 
that motes," quickly moted them right out of the 
automobile business, while across the river, the 
Camden Motor Corporation cooked up a front wheel 
drive car called the Frontmobile which pulled in- 
stead of pushed, but failed to pull the firm through 
à single year of business. 

What sort of person is the antique car fancier? 
Is he a psychological case, attempting to pull back . 
time with his ancient transportation, or is he merely 
a tinkerer who loves to play with coil boxes, de- 
mountable rims, cone clutches and the like? Actually 
he'll admit to being all of these, and his breed comes 
in all sizes and shapes, and every range of income. 

Perhaps he got into the spirit of it one day when 
the sight of an old car peaceably rotting away in 
somebody's barn fired up nostalgic recollections, 
stirred the imagination to what the car meant in its 
day, and what it looked like originally. He could 
see that the car had something by itself, had lived 
through history, how it was driven and steered, in- 
stead of push-buttoned and aimed. Now he's really 
moved to action! The rusty remains are tenderly 
lifted and transported home. His modern car is 
ousted from its sheltered lair in the garage, never 
to return there again, and forced to spend its re- 
maining days and nights neglected, unpolished, and 
exposed to elements of cold, rain and snow. 


continued. on page 48 
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GROTESQUERIES 
IN WOOD 


Text and Photographs by SARA MAYNARD CLARK 


Peering warily from inside a red oak stump, 
a disgruntled groundhog surveys the world. 


‘ITH an unconventional ap- 
preciation of form and a rare 
sense of humor, Chester Shuman, 
who lives along the canal near 
Erwinna, in Bucks County, fash- 
ions the weirdest collection of 
animals from roots of trees, ab- 
normal knots and branches. Many 
of them resemble modern sculp- 
ture; none is faithfully realistic. 
His work is a macabre cross be- 
tween Picasso, Walt Disney and 
primitive African carvings. 
In Mr. Shuman’s hands a long, 


Working over twisted root, 
Shuman prepares to add a new 
find to his weird menagerie. 
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Emerging from a creek, a black monster joins a buttonwood root brontosaurus. 


undulating buttonwood root be- 
comes a brontosaurus with three 
hind legs. Smaller ones look like 
unearthly, writhing snakes. 

He does amusing things with 
glass eyes from dolls and stuffed 
animals. Those with long black 
eye-lashes create a highly original 
effect. His collection ranges from 
superbly finished and polished ob- 
jects to crude, bizarre creatures. 

His grotesque herd is the 
wonder of all who have seen it, 
except for one cider-loving night 


prowler. He heard there was a 
keg of cider in the Shuman barn 
and paid a midnight visit. When 
he stealthily opened the door and 
saw in a spotlight of the moon’s 
rays a black monster with white 
fangs standing in the midst of 
other fantastic creatures, he ut- 
tered a strangled scream and sped 
down the towpath to Erwinna. 

When anyone likens Mr. Shu- 
man’s odd carvings to modern 
sculpture, he replies modestly, 
“Oh, I’m no artist." N 


An ash tree monkey plays The 
in a field far from home. 


soulful-looking toad 
is genus buttonwood root. 


African witch doctor was 
fashioned from ash tree. 
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OPERATION HERITAGE 


' Ephrata Cloister 


Timeworn, weather-beaten buildings still standing 


From Europe's medieval past 


a testament to America’s freedom of 


religion stands today in Lancaster County . 


T FIRST glance the Ephrata Cloister seems 

as unreal as a vision of a forgotten legend. 
The unique buildings and the story of their 
builders carry one backward hundreds of years 
into the very presence of another age—to the 
Europe of the eighteenth century. The exterior 
design of the Cloister marks it as a rare survival 
of Medieval German architecture; within its 
walls flournished arts and practices which were 
old when Penn established his new colony on 
the Delaware. . 

It was the glory of Penn's colony that men of 
many nations forsook their homes and allegi- 
ances to join in establishing in the New World 
a state dedicated to God. This free atmosphere 
of 1720 in Provincial Pennsylvania beckoned 
John Conrad Beissel, exiled from the Rhenish 
Palatinate, who was to become the founder of 
Ephrata. 

In Germany, Beissel had been associated with 
both the Pietists and the Inspired: in German- 
town he turned to the Dunkers. At the end of 
his first year, however, he pushed on to Lan- 
caster County, then known as Conestoga, where 
he followed his original intention of life as a 
hermit. He served for seven years as head of a 
new Dunker congregation in Conestoga before 
precipitating an open break with the parent con- 
gregation by preaching the superiority of celi- 
bacy and by advocating the observance of the 
seventh day as the Sabbath. 

In the midst of the tumult which ensued, 
Beissel suddenly betook himself again into the 
wilderness and the solitary life. Setting out for 
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at Ephra 


her Dm 


the Cocalico Creek, he took shelter in the hut 
of the Alsatian hermit, Emanuel Eckerling. The 
force of Beissel's personality, however, soon led 
many of his former followers to seek him out. 
As religious recluses of both sexes retired to 
the Cocalico to live under his guidance, the set- 
tlement of the Seventh-Day German Baptists at 
Ephrata came gradually and spontaneously into 
being. Eventually it grew to include three semi- 
independent orders living in close cooperation— 
a brotherhood, a sisterhood, and a congregation 
of married couples, or “the householders.” 

The first great convents and churches of the 


ta are popular Dutch Country attractions. 


P 
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Ephrata Community, built upon Mount Zion 
(the hill rising above the Cocalico) have long 
Since been destroyed. In 1753, the center of the 
settlement had shifted to the meadow at the 
base of the hill, where stand the buildings we 
see today. Here we find the seat of the Sister- 
hood, built in the early 1740's—the nunnery, or 
Saron, the chapel, called Peniel, and to the rear 
the old Almonry, the granery and bakehouse. 
Toward the stream stands a small clapboard- 
sheathed log house thought to have been the 
abode of Beissel himself. Scattered about the 
grounds are other small eighteenth-century 
buildings variously used from time to time for 
industrial and residential purposes. Beyond the 
cemetery stands the Academy, built in 1837. 

With the exception of the Academy, the sur- 
viving buildings at Ephrata constitute the most 
remarkable examples of European medieval 
architectural influence in America, modified but 
little by frontier conditions. Especially charac- 
teristic are the many-storied gabled ends, the 
multiple rows of shed-roof dormers on the steep 
roofs, the small casement windows with wide 
intervening wall spaces, the graceful “kick” of 
the roof-lines at the eves, the narrow central 
chimneys, and various minor details. With the 
exception of the stone Almonry, all these older 
structures are either log buildings or framed 
buildings in which the braced frames are filled 
with stone and clay fill. The outer sheathings 
are of hand-split clapboards, wide tapered sawed 
clapboards or broad boards. The inner walls are 
of solid clay upon a core of heavy hand-split 
oaken lathe. The chimneys are of wood lined 
with clay. 

The building interiors show a minimum of 
adornment, in keeping with the austere plainness 
of the solitary orders. The halls are narrow, 
the doorways low. Most writers agree that the 
standard sleeping equipment consisted of board 
benches, such as those still to be seen in the 
Saron, with wooden blocks for pillows; although 
some accounts tell us that cots and featherbeds 
were used for the sick. The knives, spoons, 
bowls and plates were also of wood; and the 
congregation persisted in using plain wooden 
chalices for communion. 

The time of the solitary orders was divided 
between labor, meditation and worship. The 
Sisterhood busied itself with household tasks, 
acts of charity, and nursing. Following the Bat- 
tle of Brandywine they were the devoted nurses 
of our wounded patriots, when the buildings on 
Mount Zion were turned into a military hospi- 
tal. Heavy farming was in the hands of the 
Brotherhood, and their greatest practical achieve- 
ment was the establishment and operation of a 
series of mills, which helped to open up the 
surrounding country for settlement and served 
as the basis for industrial enterprise still active 
today. The Brotherhood also bulks large in the 
history of early printing in Pennsylvania. In 
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PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered Furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 


Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Lennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, N. 


I „ „ „ „„ „„ „ „ „ „ «„ „ „ „ 


The Fabric Shop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 
Suitable for Country Living. 


Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. Export 7-0767 


Driftwood Arrangements 
Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 
Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Open Sat. & Sun. Center Bridge 
Route 263 New Hope, Pa. 
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ANTIQUES 


Antiques as History 


BY BERENICE BALL 


THERE are as many definitions 
of history as there are approaches 
to the subject: dates, battles, 
treaties, monuments, rulers and 
the ruled. But what actual mean- 
ing do any of these impart to the 
life of a bygone era? Until events 
are related to people (biography), 
artifacts (crafts, skills), or rec- 
ords (wills, deeds, all written or 
printed matter) they are merely 
dull, lifeless, boring and unin- 
teresting. Thus any antique can 
tell us much about the era in 
which it was created and the 
people who used it. 

Think for a moment about old 
furniture. A study of periods and 
styles is at once a journal of ar- 
tistic taste and a commentary on 
industrial progress. Certain forms 
or decorations could not have 
been created until specific tools or 
materials were commercially 
available. The stamped brass oval 
plate pulls, introduced by Shera- 
ton and Hepplewhite, come to 
mind as an example. Sheet brass, 
then manufactured for the first 
time in sufficient quantity and of 
a quality capable of being 
stamped in steel dies of intricate 
design, opened a new field of fur- 
niture ornamentation. Designers 
were able to augment a utilitarian 
function with designs related to 
current events or ideas. The lion, 
the dove of peace and the Battle 
of Trafalgar were great favorites 
in England, while the eagle pulls 
with thirteen, fifteen or even more 
stars were shipped across the At- 
lantic to supply a seemingly end- 
less demand. Today, an original 
eagle pull is a clue to the age of a 
piece of furniture but when it was 
placed there it was a personal 
endorsement of the American way 
of life, a craftsman’s own declara- 
tion of independence. 

Research in any field of antique 
collecting is inevitably rewarded 
with historical sidelights and fas- 
cinating glimpses of human na- 
ture. Tall case clocks by Stretch, 


Chandlee or Wagstaffe tell history 
along with the days, minutes and 
hours not to mention the moon’s 
phases. The rise and fall of any 
enterprise is a historical biog- 
raphy of the times. The tale of a 
single dinner plate can span the 
Seven Seas. 

Canton china, one of today’s 
most widely collected antique 
table wares, is prized now, as it 
was in Colonial times, for its 
durability. Each sturdy piece is a 
memento of one of America’s most 
colorful eras. They remind us of 


Canton china collection owned by 
the Howard Weavers, West Chester. 


the ingenuity of the Yankee trad- 
ers, the American clipper ships 
that outran and out-performed 
their British counterparts, the 
courageous captains who sailed 
around South America with full 
loads of household wares to be 
sold en route to the Pacific North- 
west where Ginseng roots, otter 
and seal skins were picked up for 
the Hong Kong and Canton trade. 
The Canton china always found 
a ready market at each port of 
call on the return trip. No captain 
ever brought home enough. 
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As for human foibles connected 
with antiques and their inherit- 
ance, the list is practically end- 
less. Take the case of the Hepple- 
white sideboard, a lovely piece 
with exquisite bellflower satin- 
wood inlay that was left to two 
sisters a hundred-odd years ago. 
Arguments, bitter words, bribes— 
nothing could shake the determi- 
nation of either to own this 
family treasure. Some local Solo- 
mon jokingly advised them to saw 
it in half—which they promptly 
did. Twenty years ago the two 
halves descended to a niece and 
they are now happily and almost 
inconspicuously reunited. 


Examples of unreasonable ob- 
stinacy or lack of foresight neces- 
sitating a senseless division of 
pairs of candlesticks, matched 
mirrors, sets of silver, chairs, 
tables (although the two latter 
items are usable singly) are 
found in every family. Indeed, 
when grandmother’s china was 
divided it was thought a fair 
thing to give each heir a few 
pieces with the sad result that no 
one has anything useful. 


Of course, such divided collec- 
tions make new collectors, each 
with something he is determined 
to match, and this in turn ex- 
plains why antiques have become 
big business all over the world. 


Colonial Williamsburg with its 
unending stream of tourists has 
shown how history can be brought 
to life. “Mission 66” the national 
restoration of historic sites, in- 
dicates an awareness at the high- 
est levels of authority that our 
national heritage must be more 
than words and pictures in books. 


Pennsylvania's "Operation Her- 
itage" is proof that our State His- 
torical and Museum Commission 
is attempting to depict the his- 
toric legacy which belongs to us 
all, partieularly those of us for- 
tunate enough to live in Penn's 
own country. 

Philadelphia’s “Society Hill” 
and other restorations, the houses 
of history being furnished 
throughout this area, and the 
growing collections of the many 
Penn Country museums and His- 
torical Societies bring this matter 
of the preservation of the things 
of yesterday for tomorrow close 
to all of us. 
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TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Century 
Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country Shop on 
Rte. 413 features primitives. PYramid 4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rte. 202, Specializing in antique American 
furniture & Americana. Exvert refinishing & 
restoring. A. M. Lang. Pyramid 4-7977. 
Heron Creek Antiques — Rte. 532, Holland. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Christine P. Horn, 
Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 7-6817. 
Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville, 18th century 
English and French antiques and accessories from 
50é to $500. Open daily from noon. Tel. AXtel 
71-3071. 
Crest Antiques 
Aquetong & Lahaska. 
and Oriental antiques. 
Mary Jennings Antiques—North 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 
Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. Worth 8-2024. 
Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade. Guns 
Coins—Books. Open every day including Sun- 
day, Located 1 mile North of Quakertown on 
Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 
McCarty's Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar, Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper Black 
Eddy 5-5796. 
Burwell and Louise Shepard—The 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 
The Hanging Lamp——Are you seeking reasonably 
priced antiques? We have a general line of care- 
fully selected pieces. We also make lamp shades. 
Open daily except Tuesdays. 140 N. State St., 


& Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
French, English, American 
PYramid 4-5041. 

Main St, New 
decorator and 


Pink House 


Newtown. 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 202 
Lahaska on Rte. going to New Hope, PYramid 
4-7154. 

Shelly’s Antiques—Americana—lInteresting collec- 
tion of chalkware—Early china and glass—Un- 
usual copper and brass—Pine tavern table with 
stretcher base—Rte. 202, % m. East of Lahaska 
PY 4-3428. 

Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 
Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry and 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-5476. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop—Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-6889. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furniture 
—OSborne 5-2435. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


Harry A. Eberhardt & Son— China Restoring— 
Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 
Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop—We Buy & Sell 
—Antique Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, Prints, 
Paintings and Curios. Specializing in Collectors 
Items—Rarities and Uniquities—Appraisers and 
Library Consultants—Call GRanite 38-4769, 878 
Belmont Ave., Corner 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., 
W. Philadelphia. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
“little house" Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartments. 
Rachel Mitchell, 3537 Rhoads Ave, Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 
Oil Paintings—American & French for collector 
and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Concord Ave., 
Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 3-9801. 


The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, 
% mi. off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 6— 
Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


Buttercup 


Cowsli 
Fairy Dell 


Byron 
Camilla Pink or Blue 


Gift Wrapped Postpaid—$1.25 each 
n Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. 
Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories. 


HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS — 148 Main St. Flemington, N. J. 


SPODE BUTTER, CHIPS then-INDIVIDUAL ASH TRAYS now 
A choice gift in twos or enough for a dinner party. Start a 
collection for you or a b 
Illustrated Fleur-de-Lis Blue or Brown, Tower Blue or Pink. 


friend. Wonderful bridge prize. 
Available 
Fleur-de-Lis Blue 
Fleur-de-Lis Brown 
Green Basket 
Lady Anne 
Mayflower 


Old Salem 

Rosalie 

Rosebud Chintz 
Tower Pink or Blue 
Wicker Lane 


Early American Lighting 


Makers of Early American 
and Contemporary 
@ CHANDELIERS e WALL SCONCE 
e CEILING LIGHTS 


Write for Brochure 


WALTER C. ARNOLD, R.D. !, Box 338 
Milford, N.J. Phone WYman 5-4483 


PAINTINGS CLEANED & RESTORED 
Studio Established 1904 
| SELLERSVILLE BUCKS COUNTY 
e 


Alpine 7-2223 


WALTER BAUM GALLERIES | 


629 Second St. Pike 
Below Street Rd. 


Gifts of distinction from far places 


(Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden Supplies— 


Bridge Street Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
New Hope, Pa. —Decorative Accessories for Out- 
VO 2-2406 door Living 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 
E. Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone FOxcroft 3-6889 


We buy and sell fine quality 18th Cen- 
tury American and Pennsylvania Dutch 
Antiques and are always interested in 
purchasing Fractur-Fine Painted Chests 
& Great Folk Art. The shop is usually 
open but we suggest for your conven- 
ience you call in advance for an appoint- 
ment. 
No inquiries by mail. 


———————————————— 
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The world's first nuclear 
powered merchant ship, 

the N. S. Savannah, slid down 
the ways at the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. yards in 
Camden on July 21. 

Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
officially christened the ship 
in the traditional 

champagne ceremony. 


ENN COUNTRY CHECKE 


ople.and what they’re doing 


Maurice K. Goddard (left), Pennsylvania’s 
Secretary of Forests and Waters, 

shows Patriotic Civilian Service Award, 
the Army’s second highest distinguished 
public service award, to Col. T. D. 
Setliffe and Governor David L. Lawrence 
(right), after presentation 

of the award to Secretary Goddard 

in the Governor’s office. 


Tommy, the groom, places a wedding ring 
on the hand of Michelle, his bride, 
during the unusual wedding of 

the two chimpanzees at the Philadelphia 
Zoo. Michelle, the glamor girl mascot 

of the Children’s Zoo, retired just 

prior to her wedding, which was 

one of the highlights of the summer 
season and a feature of the 

100th anniversary year of the Zoo. 


Members and friends of the 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia 
gathered at Philadelphia's 
International Airport 

to wish the Society’s touring members 
well as they departed on a 
month-long tour of Scandinavia. 
Tour was the first departure 

from Philadelphia scheduled by 

the Scandinavian Airlines System. 


> 


Mrs. John Harris Breig (right), chairman 
of Fellers 10th Annual Fashion Show, 
reviews plans for the event with 

two of the committee chairmen, 

Mrs. George Gordon Meade (center), 

and Miss Louise E. Turner, of Glenolden. 
The show, sponsored by the 

Auxiliary to the Penna. S.P.C.A., 

is scheduled for October 14 

at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
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J. Malcolm Henderson (left), 
of Kirk & Nice Funeral Home, 
accepts citation honoring 
"Profiles in History," the firm's 
radio series 

of historical vignettes, 

from Caspar Wistar Haines, 

of the Philadelphia Society 

for the Preservation 

of Landmarks, 


BOARD 


The warming-up activities of two 
Russian athletes, during the recent 
track meet between Soviet and 
American stars, bring smiles to the 
faces of the relaxed U. S. entrants. 
The games, which focused the 
eyes of the world on Philadelphia, 
were held at the 

University of Pennsylvania’s 
Franklin Field. 


Max Korman (left) and contractor 
Gordon Weinberg look over the new 
Hyman Korman Research Building 

at Albert Einstein Medical Center, 
which will be completed in Seplember. 
Funds for the building, 

costing $650,000 were matched 

in equal shares by the 

Hyman Korman Family Trust 

and the United States government. 


< 


Michael Ellis, managing director of 

the Bucks County Playhouse 

p- - in New Hope, pauses in the midst of 
. cake cutting, to gallantly greet 

a feminine guest at the 

theater's 20th anniversary birthday 


3 party last month. 


Joseph P. Hoenig (second from right), 
V.P. of the hotel division of Bankers " 
Securities Corp., presents diploma b 
to George McGurk, of the Warwick, 
after completion of hotel 1 
course, Looking on are : 
Brian Kirby (left), of the > S 
Sheraton Hotel, and Joseph Matz (right), wr. To mark the occasion, the Commonwealth 
named the Playhouse the 
State Theater of Pennsylvania. 
— 


manager of Montgomery Inn and 
president of the Hotel Greeters Assn. 


Mayor Gizo Takayama and his wife, 

of Kyoto, Japan, are welcomed to 

the Commercial Museum by 

Lawrence M. C. Smith (right), chairman 
of the Board of Trade and Conventions. 
Mr. Smith was host at a luncheon 
honoring the visitors during 

their two-day stay in Philadelphia. 

While at the museum, the Japanese couple 
inspected the “Japan Today” exhibit. 


Michael J. Chadwick, 6, (left) 
and William G. Chadwick, Jr., 

10, of Philadelphia, cool off with 

a frozen snowball during a rest 
period at the recent showing 

of back-to-school winter clothing 

by the Phila. Men’s Apparel Club. 
The brothers wore the heavy woolens 
in 94-degree heat during the 5-day 
show at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


Abe S. Rosen, Deputy City Representative, 
welcomes Canadian Girl Guides to 
Philadelphia at ceremonies in City Hall. 
The girls, returning from a Girl Scout 
Roundup in Colorado, were shown 
historic Philadelphia sites 

and entertained at luncheon by 

Mrs. Richardson Dilworth, wife of the 
mayor and honorary president of the 
Girl Scouts of Philadelphia. 


For Professional 


LANDSCAPING 
—Call Dietrick 


We offer a complete outdoor 
service—design, grading, walls, 
terraces, walks, plantings, fences 
and lighting. Why not check 
our impressive list of satisfied 
clients and get free estimate? 


RICHARD W. DIETRICK 


Landscape Contractors & Engineers 
CAMERON ROAD—HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA. 
Phone ELMwood 7-2866 


THE PERFECT HOSTESS GIFT 
FOR THE WEEKEND GUEST 


Howers 


FROM 


SANDY RIDGE 


ARRANGEMENTS AND 
FRESH CUT FLOWERS 


15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-4169 Fl 8-2430 


TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Plant Evergreen 
(Christmas) Trees 


We furnish the best varieties and 
plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your Fall planting now. 


Phone or write 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 
@ Illuminated Water Fountains S 
€ Unusual Garden Lighting FN 

For your nearest dealer write or phone 


factory representative: 


C. F. (Pete) Bond 
P. O. Box 395 Flourtown, Pa. 
CHestnut Hill 7-6104 


WELL DRILLING 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modern 
equipment in one day. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 
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GARDENS 


Summer Garden 


Maintenance 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


Tue blazing, sun-drenched days 
of mid-summer bring special prob- 
lems to gardeners and lawn- 
owners. This is the magic season 
when Pennsylvania families load 
the station wagon inside and out 
with vacation equipment, round up 
assorted pets and small fry and 
take off in a flurry of anticipation 
and forgotten essentials. A golden 
season for the young and a mixed 
blessing for parents who usually 
carry with them a guilty feeling 
about leaving their thriving lawns 
and gardens. However, off they go 
to the mountains, beaches and 
lakes in search of “rest” and vaca- 
tion fun, only to face on their re- 
turn the dismal spectacle of seared 
lawns, drooping plantings and 
weed-choked gardens. 


Whether you are planning a 
period of absentee gardening or in- 
dulging in the slower paced main- 
tenance induced by hot weather, 
you can condition your garden and 
lawn against vacation damage or 
save time and energy with some of 
the wonderful new watering equip- 
ment designed to keep gardens and 
lawns in peak condition with a 
minimum of effort. 


The essentials in protecting your 
garden if you are vacation bound 
include: a thorough soaking of 
lawns, flowers, trees, shrubs and 
plants as close as possible to the 
day you plan to leave; and, a thor- 
ough weeding and cleaning-up of 
beds and borders, then mulching 
with peat moss, hay, straw, 
weighted newspapers or even a 
thick covering of grass cuttings. 
One of my neighbors uses these 
clippings very effectively in his 
garden each vacation time to re- 
tain moisture and prevent the 
weeds from taking over. Protect 
the entire garden against insects 
and disease with a residual spray. 
Fruit trees, especially, should have 
a preventive spray. Secure climb- 
ers and vines against blow-down 


damage in wind and rain storms. 
Stake and support tall plants and 
flowers, trim off current blooms 
and cut back where possible and 
trim new growth from hedges. 
As this is crabgrass season, ap- 
plication of one of the many ef- 
fective controls for this lawn pest 
would be advisable. Your lawn may 
be slightly on the “shaggy dog" 
side when you return but other- 
wise it will be in the best of health. 


Water has the top priority spot 
on the garden and lawn main- 
tainance list this month. Gardens 
should be soaked several inches 
deep to give plants or lawn the 
proper amount of moisture, other- 
wise only crabgrass with its shal- 
low root system will really thrive. 
In the face of current water short- 
ages, moisture conservation meth- 
ods of the long range type become 
increasingly important, and will 
help make your future vacations 
free from garden worries. These 
include mixing organic materials 
with the soil such as compost, leaf 
mold, peat moss or humus. These 
materials help increase the soil's 
water-holding capacity and  re- 
lease moisture slowly to plant 
roots. Consistent weeding will also 
protect your plants. 

Controlled “rain” that operates 
as effectively and efficiently as your 
automatic furnace is now available. 
These watering devices include 
sprinkler-soaker hoses of plastic or 
canvas which produce a fine mist 
that penetrates deeply without any 
runoff; oscillating sprinklers ad- 
justable for watering hard to reach 
areas; traveling sprayers that will 
“walk” a pattern over your lawn, 
watering as they go; underground 
sprinkler systems, ranging from 
the new plastic do-it-yourself in- 
stallations to extensive automatic 
systems which will cover your 
watering problems by pre-set con- 
trols whether you are at home or 
on vacation; and also specialized 
sprinklers such as root irrigators 
and multiple plant soakers. 

Garden hose manufacturers state 
that the “secret of the best buy in 
hoses is a larger inside diameter,” 
since it increases controlled flow 
and reduces watering time. A 
7/16” inside diameter will deliver 
seven gallons per minute and will 
take 214 hours to put down one 
inch of water where a ?4" hose will 
deliver over twenty-three gallons 
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‘per minute and will put down the 
same inch of water in a little over 
15 hour. 

Oscillating sprinklers have be- 
come increasingly popular in re- 
cent years for use in difficult areas 
such as heavy shade which requires 
more water and slopes where a low 
output and a very fine misty spray 
is desirable to avoid run-off and 
insure sufficient penetration. 


However, it is in the very new 
traveling-type sprayers that the 
most startling developments have 
occurred. One of these units, the 
“walking” sprinkler has a grooved 
wheel and uses the hose as a 
track. A pair of driving pawls at 
the back of the sprayer move it 
along. Attach the sprinkler to the 
end of the garden hose, lay out the 
hose in the pattern you want fol- 
lowed; adjust for speed and type 
of spray and off it goes. It travels 
40 ft. per hour or can be adjusted 
to move 20 ft. per hour for heavier 
drenching. Another model waters 
up to 125 ft. in length over an 
area from 5 to 50 ft. wide. It is 
equipped with flexible steel tape 
with a ground spike at one end. 
This spike is driven into the 
ground, then the sprayer is car- 
ried to required distance up to 
125 ft. and set down. The flexible 
tape rewinds slowly, retracts into 
the sprayer and pulls the sprinkler 
along as it moves in a straight 
line to the spike. Still others such 
as the “reel” sprinkler available 
at Primex Mills in Ambler, follow 
any pattern you desire, automatic- 
ally roll up the hose as they spray 
and can be set to turn on or off 
at specified times or conditions. 
These luxury water-conditioners 
are surprisingly low in cost (from 
$20 to $45) and effect great sav- 
ings in labor, time and water. 

To be completely efficient under- 
ground sprinkler systems should 
be designed to fit the terrain. This 
is a wise investment if you have 
an extensive lawn and gardens 
that require special care. The cost 
depends on extent of system, num- 
ber and type of heads, such as sta- 
tionary or pop-up spray heads of 
plastic or metal and watering re- 
quirements. Irrigation experts such 
as the Frank J. Ledwith & Sons 
or the Philadelphia Toro Company 
who handle low cost irrigation 
sprinklers, can be consulted for 
further information. M 
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make 
summer days 
"lazy" days! 


control crab grass 
in your lawn with 


WEEDON CRAB GRASS 


Get rid of crab grass in the 
modern manner this sum- 
mer! Use Weedone Crab 
Grass Killer Sodar and con- 
trol this worst-of-all lawn 
pest with no sweat or strain. 
Spread it or spray it— 
either way it makes back 
breaking weed pulling a 
thing of the past. Get 
Weedone Crab Grass Killer 


Sodar and step up to a ligate Du cn qr 


powder....4-oz. can $1.25 
5-Ib. bag $2.25 


(larger sizes available) 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


beauty of a lawn! 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 


W 
Niles, Calif. e AMBLER, PA. « St. Joseph, Mo. 


Amchem and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc; 


uberes FENCES... . 


custom-made 
to your needs! 


Chain Link Fence 


Rustic Fence 
FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices FREE Estimates 


> a Ulysses Stump Rd.ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 

(Rain link Fence O. 5.6597 230 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 
Bucks SO L E B U R Y County 

SWIMMING Poo RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Filters 15 and 2| acre lots. High, unique view of 


N TE H " river and Jersey hills. Fertile land and ex- 
Equipment Chemicals We deliver cellent drainage. Road frontage on two 
Ramuc Enamel—Exalgae anywhere sides. $18 annual government payment per 


acre, 


Robert H. Atkinson, Solebury, Pa. AXtel 7-3772 


W. W. Adcock, Phone wiison 7-0738 


2813 Philmont Ave., Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 214 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
54 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 
some with stream. 


LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


Restored Early American Farm House 
on beautifully shrubbed acre. Living 
room has exposed beams; stone fire- 
place in dining room. Completely mod- 
ernized kitchen. 3 bedrooms (one with 
fireplace), 2 complete baths. New oil 
heating system, New rear patio for out- 


$22,900 & UP—YOUR BEST BUY 
See sample on Rt. 202 between 

Doylestown and Chalfont 

Open noon to 5 P.M. or call 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 


door living. 2 car garage. Convenient to 
Pa. Turnpike and rail lines. 
Just reduced to $20,500. 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 
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The American Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 


Hanover, Aug. 18 1781 


ear Sir, After being near 
Roanoak we have Returned 
| here to meet Lord Corn 

| wallis, who threatens every 
45i| Devastation that fire and 
= sword can produce, from 
and after the 24th Instant, we have once 
saved Virginia and may do it again, 
however I sincerely wish she may not 
have occasion for our services. 


You may probably hear something 
concerning a quantity of Clothing which 
we saved near the Appomatick from Col. 
Tarlton by a forced march, the articles 
were 173 pairs shoes Eleven pair of 
Boots, and twenty pieces of Ozrabrigs. 


Doctr. Kemp who carries this waits 
whilst I write. Our wounded Officers 
& Soldiers are much obligated to him 
& Doctr. Wilson for their care and 
attention. 

your Excellency most 
obdt & very Hum. Servt 
ANTY. WAYNE 
(Letter in part written to President Reed 
of Pennsylvania by Gen. Anthony Wayne 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope)— 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


To Enhance 
Your Home 


Lighting for your every need 
at these showrooms 


Friedman Supply Co. 
5015 Frankford Ave., PI 4-0800 


Gold Seal Electric Supply Co. 

4| N. 7th St., WA 5-0595 
Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 

1627 Sansom St., LO 3-2471 


West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St., GR 4-9200 


the boomer brigade 


continued from page 23 


The next well, kicked down by 
Titusville blacksmith David Cross- 
ley, made an even bigger splash on 
white vests. The pudgy-cheeked, 
iron muscled Crossley had been 
pointed out to visiting lumbermen 
respectfully for years, because he 
was the only settler around who 
had walked all the way from New 
York. As an adventurous twelve- 
year-old in England he had run 
off to Liverpool and stowed away 
on a ship sailing for America. Once 
there, he located relatives in New 
Jersey, and bound himself out to 
learn blacksmithing. Looking for a 
likely community to set up a smithy 
in, after he married, he walked 450 
miles to Titusville and the English 
Settlement there, and liked what he 
saw. Then he walked all the way 
back, and collected his wife. Hav- 
ing developed his calf muscles in 
these marathons, he was in excel- 
lent shape to kick down the deep- 
est well yet, to 124 feet. It was on 
the Creek bank near Drake’s and 
sightseers nearly swamped the flat- 
boat ferry, in their eagerness to 
get close to the well they called 
the Elephant. 


Skeptics, among them some Wall 
Street men stood by with watches 
in hand and timed the well like a 
race horse. They were open- 
mouthed at the yield, fifteen quarts 
a minute. A representative of a 
Chautauqua County journal, re- 
porting this, forestalled any sus- 
picions of his own liquid content 
by explaining hurriedly that the 
men who had timed it were “well- 
known and reliable citizens. . . . 
The greatest excitement exists in 
that region, and fortunes are made 
in a few minutes by sale or lease 
of lands Wells are sinking 
in every direction and strangers 
are flocking from all parts of the 
country." 

Pamphleteer Gale wrote with 
starry exclamation points, *A splen- 
did thing is the Crossley well! A 
diamond of the first water! 
Enough of itself to silence the cry 
of humbug; to create a sensation 
among rival interests; to inspire 
hope in many toiling for the sub- 
terranean treasure, and to make 
every son of Pennsylvania rejoice 
in the good Providence that has 


enriched the state . . . with rivers 
of oil.” 

Drake, who was placidly putting 
down a second well for his employ- 
ers, wrote Townsend, “The Town 
is full of anxious seekers all de- 
termined to make a fortune or bust 
in the attempt.” 

The serene little village of Titus- 
vill now looked as if some shanty 
town had been wrenched up in a 
hurricane and flung down here 
helter-skelter among the prim 
white clapboard houses. Sidewalks 
were narrow planks in a sea of 
sucking mire, and newcomers walk- 
ed the plank in more ways than 
one. Land sharks lurked in offices 
that didn’t yet have a roof, and 
seldom a solid floor for their high- 
sounding propositions. “The mouths 
of speculators yielded more oil 
than the best wells on the creek." 


You could buy  one-sixteenth, 


or even a sixteenth of a sixteenth, 


of the greatest money-maker since 
Croesus, a well that was due to 
pour out wealth any day. Look! 
Look at the map and see how it 
sits in the juiciest strip of creek 
land. On paper, it all looked fool- 
proof. Nobody had yet discovered 
that one out of every three wells 
was a duster, or dry. And the 
boomers, the shady speculators who 
moved in to make a fast killing, 
needed only a handful of blank 
leases and revenue stamps to be in 
business. 

Every newcomer, whether honest 
buyer or boomer, had maps bulg- 
ing in the breast pocket of his 
long-waisted frock coat, purporting 
to show just which choice leases 
were stil available. Some of the 
maps were as near accurate as any- 
thing could be in that Sinbad bed- 
lam, done by the civil engineers al- 
ready sent out by responsible com- 
panies acting on solid fact; oil is 
getting popular as an illuminant 
and lubricant, so we'll invest in oil 
lands. But facts had almost no 
connection with the mass buying 
hysteria, the grab for whatever 
was offered. Prettily tinted stock 
certificates, marked “$10 a share 
of property," carefully didn't say 
what property; it might have been 
in Timbuctoo or Cuckooland. The 
filled-in stubs of an old stock book 
of this ilk show that a sucker who 
bought, say, $150 worth of these 
pieces of paper often rushed back 
and bought $200 more the next 
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day. The fear of being gulled 
wasn't as acute as the fear of be- 
ing left behind. 

An Erie man plagued by prud- 
ence wrote apologetically to a repu- 
table land agent and lawyer: 


Dear Sir: 

I have been trying to make 
up my mind definitely on the 
subject of your note and to 
screw up my courage for 
another visit of observation. 

" It is the bent of my 

brain to investigate and de- 

liberate—even to a fault. If I 

think too long, will only have 

to regret I did not promptly 
embrace opportunity. 

Very truly yours, 

William W. Wallace 

Opportunity, or a flashy facsim- 
ile of it, was knocking at every 
door and window. The town or 
crossroads that didn't have its own 
stock company with a highfalutin’ 
title was considered too dead to 
skin. By summer of 1860, there 
were six hundred companies incor- 
porated in Pennsylvania alone, 
and probably four-fifths of these 
were phonies. 

During the peak of the boom 
a few years later, a Boston paper 
ran a straight-faced announcement 
on the prospectus of a new com- 
pany: 


THE MUNCHAUSEN PHILOS- 
OPHER'S STONE AND GULL 
CREEK GRAND CONSOLI- 
DATED OIL COMPANY 
Capitalized at $4,000,000,000 
with a working capital of 
$37.50. 

Wells produce not just oil 
but cod-liver oil, quinine, ale, 
and the milk of human kind- 
ness.. Last Wednesday at 2 
P.M... . struck a large vein 
of quinine. This is generally 
administered without charge 
to any of the stockholders 
seized with fever, or shaky 
about the value of their 
shares. 

The farmers on Oil Creek were 
almost the only people involved 
who didn't need quinine. From the 
start, they fared remarkably well, 
against city financiers, boomers and 
local tycoons like Jonah Watson. 
Most of their land along Oil Creek 
was already leased on a royalty 
basis, and those who weren't satis- 
fied with the original deal had a 
forthright way of airing their 
grievances. The second lease Jonah 
Watson gulped up was on John 
Rynd’s farm, and if he rubbed his 
big hands and chuckled over get- 
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FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 


Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 


and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-561 1 


“Choose from Our Large Stock” 


J. CARROLL. 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 


CONDITIONING SERVICE 


Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 

Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 


& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 
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DELAWARE DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 


3 Penn Center Plaza * 


Name 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 
EAN, MASON & EYER 


Buy planned protection“ for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a "“'tailor-fitted'’ insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Bean, Mason d Eger 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


SWEETBRIAR FARM 


One of Bucks County's many showplaces. Ivy-covered 
fieldstone farmhouse on 7% hill top acres, with lovely 
views over the Neshaminy Valley. Magnificent old trees, 
lawns and shrubbery surround the house. lst floor: 
living room with fireplace, dining room with fireplace, 
modern kitchen, powder room, pantry and maid's 
quarters. 5 bedrooms, dressing room and 4 baths above. 
Entire house beautifully restored and modernized. Out- 
buildings especially suited for the horse fancier, with 
21 box stalls, tack room, beautiful panelled trophy 
room with fireplace, full bath. 7-room tenant or care- 
taker's house, with all modern conveniences. Developed 
by the present owner over many years, it is now of- 
fered at a fraction of the investment. Absentee owner 
says sell! $65,000. Additional land available. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA.. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


Now available in the new . 


VIKING um 


BUILT BY 


rns Building 


130 S. Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


DEIAWARE FUND 


Investing in diversified securities selected for 
their INCOME and APPRECIATION possibilities. 


For a copy of Delaware's latest Fact Book (Prospectus) 
contact your investment dealer or mail coupon today to: 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Address z — = 


ting a bargain, granting a royalty 
of only one-twelfth, he must have 
been staggered to read the large 
public notice John Rynd inserted 
in the Venango Spectator after- 
ward: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
ABOUT OIL LAND 

Whereas on the Ist of Sep- 
tember 1859, certain parties 
by misrepresentation pro- 
cured from the subscriber a 
lease for his land on Oil 
Creek, in the county of Ve- 
nango. Therefore he hereby 
notifies all whom it may con- 
cern that as said interest of 
lease was procured as above 
stated, he is determined that 
the said lessees or their under 
lessees shall never take pos- 
session of one foot of said 
land or operate for oil or salt 
under said contract. Upon this 

all may depend. 
John Rynd 


December 21, 1859 


John Rynd was the grandson of 
an Irish woollen factor, and he still 
owned three hundred acres his 
grandfather had bought from the 
Holland Land Company in 1800. 
He also owned a loaded Irish tem- 
per, and a shotgun. Within three 
weeks after his boldface roar of 
protest, Jonah Watson gave in. 
He was proud of his reputation in 
the lumber business as a shrewd 
bargainer, but he wasn't a crook; 
he was like a big-game hunter who 
creeps up on his prey pour le sport, 
and not because he needs the meat. 
Now that his kill turned out to be 
only nicked and as cross as a 
wounded rhinoceros, Watson re- 
treated cheerfully. The lease with 
John Rynd was changed to a one- 
fourth share of all royalties on oil, 
and salt wasn't mentioned. 


The farmer Watson had tackled 
first of all, Ham McClintock, and 
did very nicely too. Jonah subleased 
large chunks of this land, and each 
lessee subleased part of his piece, 
to get money to put down a well. 
Ham McClintock didn't bother put- 
ting down many wells; let others 
take the risk, and pay his royalties. 
He simply put down mattresses all 
over the floor of his house, five to 
each room, to bed down these be- 
nighted souls. For  seventy-five 
cents, they could sleep in the hay- 
loft without a blanket. There were 
sixty wells going down there, with 
engine houses and lean-tos scat- 
tered around like peanut shells, so 
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that McClintock always had plenty 
of paying guests. He was still so 
conditioned by his sparse farm- 
ing days that charging $3 a week 
for board (at a time when eggs 
were eight cents a dozen) seemed 
suitably steep. One guest said that 
when a farmer's daughter waited 
on you around McClintockville, you 
were never sure whether she was a 
milkmaid or an oil heiress or both. 

A waif of fourteen, whose tat- 
tered, patched pants were held up 
precariously by one frayed sus- 
pender, poled a visitor across creek 
on à raft slightly larger than a 
breadboard, and the newcomer was 
So paternally moved by the lad's 
obvious poverty that he gave him a 
nickel tip and a kindly pat on the 
head. He was somewhat discomfited 
to learn that the waif was a brand- 
new oil heir. 

To confuse outsiders even more, 
some of the newly wealthy farmers 
went right on living in their same 
dilapidated cabins, with rags and 
quilts hung at the windows in place 
of panes, and a limp calico curtain 
partitioning off a sleeping cubicle 
from the  sitting-room-kitchen. 
They got up at cockcrow, as al- 
ways, and plowed and planted as if 
their lives stil depend on it. 
And in the best sense, perhaps they 
did. One farmer refused to lease 
another five acres, at a plump fig- 
ure (the sum quoted now is a 
round million, but it probably got 
rounder with each retelling) until 
after. he'd got in his buckwheat 
crop. Ain't gonna have it tramped 
on," he said. 

Old John Buchanan complained 
piteously to a newcomer that he 
had been taken advantage of, in 
leasing to sharpers, and left a pau- 
per. His listener's eyes misted in 
sympathy, and he pictured the poor 
old fellow trudging over the hill 
to the county almshouse, until 
Buchanan finished sadly, “So here 
I am a poor man—worth barely a 
hundred thousand." 

With a hundred wells drilled on 
his farm, and his royalty share one- 
fourth on each, he may soon have 
been complaining, “Worth barely 
half a million.” 

When one of the soundest com- 
panies that had a sublease on the 
Buchanan property asked a neigh- 
boring farmer if he’d like some 
stock, he said courteously, Wal no, 


he guessed he already had aplenty— 
three horses and a yoke of steers. 

I think it was farmer John Rynd 
who, once he’d bested Jonah Watson 
and made him raise the ante, sat on 
his front porch rocking, day after 
day, sardonically observing the an- 
tics of the outlanders who kept ar- 
riving “by rickety coach or rickety 
mare or on rickety legs.” 

They came by water, too. Steam- 
ers like the Allegheny Belle, chug- 
ging upriver from Pittsburgh, were 
loaded like cattleboats. A tiny 
steamer renamed the Petrolia, once 
accustomed to carrying about a 
dozen farmers from Franklin up 
the six miles to Oil City, now car- 
ried at least a hundred passengers 
each trip. On deck, a dapper gam- 
bler would unroll a large piece of 
checkered red and black oilcloth, 
each square numbered, and urge 
listeners in the jolly tones of a 
neighborhood bingo announcer to 
invest fifty cents in this great Ha- 
vana lottery. For only fifty cents, 
you had ten throws of the dice, 
and if the numbers you rolled 
matched the numbers on the oil- 
cloth, you were $150 richer. It was 
understood, of course, that you’d 
multiply this sum a thousandfold, 
once you reached oildom, but this 
was your starter. The percentage 
of winners in the Havana lottery 
was even lower than Oil Creek’s. 

If you covered the last lap to 
Titusville by huckleberry coach, 
you arrived with a sore, bruised be- 
hind (the springs were stiff and 
sharp as a fakir’s bed of nails and 
with your pantaloons mud to the 
hip, what with leaping out along 
the way to help pry the coach out 
of sock-holes or push it up hills. 
When you staggered finally into a 
lobby and asked a hotel clerk for 
a room, and he said he’d try to 
squeeze you in, you discovered he 
ment just that, in the tightest 
sense of the word. Eying the guests 
sprawled on the floor snoring, he’d 
push and nudge two recumbent 
bodies till he cleared a space nar- 
rower than a coffin, or, as one victim 
said, “We were hung two on a peg." 
Luckier arrivals paid $1 to spend 
the night on a billiard table, or sit- 
ting up in a barber chair, or lying 
behind a counter wrapped in a buf- 
falo sleighrobe or his own rosy 
dreams of riches. “The most fav- 
ored individual accepts with grate- 
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ful joy the offer of a one-twentieth 
interest in a bedroom.” 


Tenderly reared, well-to-do busi- 
ness men from Boston, Philadelphia 
and Manhattan slept on half a 
straw pallet and scratched like com- 
moners. Often the stranger who 
shared a bed insisted on describing, 
feverishly, his trials in drilling to 
the second sand rock. Or he’d moan 
in his sleep," . Sucker rods 
drawn... high driller . . . spud in 

. . Stratigraphic . . . surface in- 
dications." 

Meals were even worse, served in 
three or four shifts, with mobs 
of hungry men crowding impa- 
tiently, waiting their turn. An ob- 
server wrote, When you see a 
man who wouldn't sell for half a 
million trying three times in vain 
to get to the table while a poor 
digger who happens to understand 
the ropes gets comfortably fed, 
you are apt to inquire, What's the 
use?" At first, the more gentle- 
manly types nearly starved to 
death, in the wild push by heartier 
comers for food. But the outdoor 
life of the oil region (even travel- 
ing around on horseback inspecting 
wells was rugged work) sharpened 
their appetites and their elbows, 
and they soon learned to shove 
and grab. 

What they got might be half- 
baked water biscuits with salt 
pork, or a few  pallid beans 
swamped in molasses. Steak was 
so leathery that the uninhibited 
stood up at table, braced their feet 
against a chair, and got a purchase 
on a dull table knife, “whacking the 
meat like a shoveler dealing with 
frozen cod," Aficionados carried 
their own well-honed knives stuck 
in their boot tops, and after using 
them to cut up an indigestible 
hunk, tucked the blade back tidily 
in their boots. 

For all this discomfort and near- 
hunger, guests were permitted to 
pay through the nose, as high as 
$4 a day. If anyone dared to com- 
plain, the clerk told him coldly, 
even scornfully, “This is the oil 
country, you know." 

Anybody who didn't know it 
must have lacked all five senses. It 
was a world so foreign that visi- 
tors talked constantly of ‘return- 
ing to the States." 

No customs or castes were fa- 
miliar. It was as if a portion of the 
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The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it's for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County's oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S, Weinmann, Manager 


Flllmore 8-2474 
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\ 
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Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 
bridge parties : 5 — 
Banquet Facilities Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 
Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 


Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons € Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 

Dinner Buffet —Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet —Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party .. or for the family. 


The Homestead Restavrant 
— d Lavender Hal 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


The tree that grows 
through our root 
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COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, 
banquets, business and social affairs, 
Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 
14 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 
Specializing in 

SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 

Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 


Hill 
Dire 4 


. Ew 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 


| mile North of Hatboro 


Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 
Temperance House 
Established 1772 
Worth 8-3341 CLOSED 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Not just another restaurant, but a 
famous landmark on the canal, where 
you dine on the terrace or indoors 
and the food is wonderful every day 
except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


earth had turned upside down and 
produced this bewildering new 
democracy, where no one could be 
judged by appearances. One critic 
snapped, “They don’t have time to 
be aristocrats. They don’t even 
have time to change their sheets.” 
Another wrote a few years later: 


That individual right in 
front of you, this greasy 
specimen could by one stroke 
of his pen produce a paper of 
more value than all your 
worldly possessions, and that 
would be honored quickly by 
any great banking institution. 
That little man to the left, 
nearly over his boots in mud, 
with hands covered with 
“crude” from the barrels 
which he is filling, handles 
more money than you ever 
saw, and beneath that cover- 
ing of dirt and oil on the hand 
which you would now scorn to 
grasp, there glitters a little 
sparkler that would delight 
Tiffany or dazzle the eyes of 
many a Flora McFlimsey of 
Madison Square. For the in- 
dividual is the possessor of a 
piece of land nearby which 
monthly returns him an in- 
come larger than that re- 
ceived by the President of the 
United States each year. 


Experts (this now included any- 
body who'd been there a week) 
sat roasting their boot heels 
against the box stove in smoky, 
crowded taverns, while they gave 
their geological opinions on what 
caused petroleum, and where it 
was found. Some explained learn- 
edly, between spurts of tobacco 
juice onto the muddy floor, that 
you had to go by “the dip and lay 
of the land.” They said all oil ran 
downhill underground, and was 
therefore found only by “criks.” 
Even more interesting, oil was a 
perennial, like daisies, and would 
rebloom every year till Kingdom 
come. Another sect of believers 
said oil was produced by the 
steam from buried volcanoes of 
the carboniferous age. 

A grizzled old whaling captain 
from New Bedford, now living in 
the oil region, had perhaps the 
most ingenious theory of all. He 
always expounded it at Crapo’s, 
because another ex-whaler tended 
bar there, and the captain em- 
phasized the points of his talk by 
pounding on the bar with his 
blackthorn stick with the whale- 


bone handle. Every newcomer who 
would stand still long enough to 
listen got an earful of the theory: 
a large shoal of whales had been 
stranded in Western Pennsylvania 
at the time of Noah’s flood, and 
left high and dry there, and the 
oil borers were now drilling into 
that blubber. 

Even the staunchest whalers 
seldom accepted this as bona-fide 
blubber. They were already com- 
ing in shoals from Nantucket and 
New Bedford, to try their luck in 
the oil country. Melville’s Moby 
Dick, published early that decade, 
was fiction following fact; the 
catch was getting scarce, and had 
to be sought too far. As one re- 
porter said, “Now they have come 
to harpoon Mother Earth.” 

Animal similes were also 
dragged in forcibly, to describe 
the newest oil spouters and show 
that they were even more dra- 
matic than harpooned whales: 
“The earth seems to bleed like a 
mad ox, wrathfully and violently.” 

The editor of the new Titusville 
weekly, the Gazette, managed to 
bleed pretty violently himself, in 
crimson prose. Soon after Drake’s 
strike, this young newspaperman, 
Jim Burchfield, had moved over 
from Meadville with a second- 
hand printing press, and set it up 
on the second floor over one of 
the new slapped-up stores, Peter 
Miller's on South Franklin Street. 
At nine o'clock one pleasant sum- 
mer evening, he was working in 
his office there, correcting proofs, 
when what sounded like a lynch- 
ing mob pounded up the stairs 
and burst in. They had come to 
tell him that the Williams well, 
one of a dozen or so Jonah Wat- 
son owned a slice of, had been 
drilled down to a new vein, and 
had struck, at 145 feet, an abso- 
lute sensation. Everybody babbled 
at once, trying to tell Jim Burch- 
field, with gestures, what the new 
well was like. They were proud 
of having a newspaper at last, 
and they were noisily determined 
to help the editor do a proper job, 
even if they had to bang him over 
the head with a big story. Like 
any good newspaperman, he 
grabbed his hat and took off, with 
several of his babbling informers. 


The Williams-Watson well was 
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WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


3 Route 202 meets Route 309 
pen Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 

ORREAKFAST-LUNCH DINNER 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
served in a charming, que atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon, 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week" 

Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 


WHITPAIN INN 


HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


, 
Tandmehr's 
RESTAURANT - COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Banquet facilities available 
Ask for Lovise—TUxedo 2-0303 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 


Air-conditioned Closed Monday 


outdoor cocktail patio 
before dinner * after the theater 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardleys Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HY ATT 3-2703 
FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
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next to shoemaker Barnsdall’s 
“lion of the valley," and on the 
way there, Burchfield passed re- 
turning throngs who shouted after 
him of what they’d just seen. Ar- 
riving at the well, the editor be- 
came rather gibbering himself: 
“The coolest nerve could not wit- 
ness the scene without excite- 
ment.” 


He mentioned the streams of oil 
overflowing the vat and running 
along the ground, and then went 
on, panting: 


We have no language at 
our command by which to 
convey to the minds of our 
readers any adequate idea of 
the agitated state at the time 
we saw it. The gas from be- 
low was forcing up immense 
quantities of oil in a fearful 
manner and attended with 
noise that was terrifying... 
When the gas subsided for a 
few seconds, the oil rushed 
back down the pipe with a 
hollow gurgling sound, so 
much resembling the struggle 
and suffocating breathings of 
a dying man, as to make one 
feel as though the earth were 
a huge giant seized with the 
pains of death and in its spas- 
modic efforts to retain a hold 
on life was throwing all na- 
ture into convulsion. During 
the upheavings of the gas it 
seemed as if the very bowels 
of the earth were being all 
torn out and her sides must 
soon collapse. At times the 
unearthly sounds . . . drew 
one almost to sympathize with 
earth as though it were ani- 
mate. 


A year or so later, newsmen 
were doing their pop-eyed best to 
describe the first real gushers, 
3,000 barrels a day, “higher than 
steeples.” They'd be accused of 
drunkenness or even insanity a 
good many times, as one improb- 
able event followed another. 


But that first year, the baby in- 
dustry was still so freakishly new 
that each little well was touted 
like a three-headed cow. In fact, 
the first well drilled off Oil Creek 
got more headlines all over the 
country than a good many gushers 
later, because there was a pretty 
girl involved. A blacksmith in my 
hometown of Franklin found oil 
right in his own back yard. 


And with that, our town went 
crazy. W 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Whether Rain or Shine 
Elsie and. Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 
Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
COO 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 
Cartwheel Inn 


Route 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


International Cuisine 


on the Delaware 


Superb meals and a delightful, early co- 
lonial atmosphere await you at this pic- 
turesque Inn 


LUNCH-COCKTAILS-DINNER 


Jean Loper at the Piano Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


We're open every day but Christmas. 
Facilities for parties and banquets 
ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


fü» BLACK 
w BASS 
»» HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


PERROT 


THE PERFECT SPOT FOR EXPLORA- 
TION—if you've been neglecting this 
corner of early American history! Add 
summer theatre, The Playhouse, Music 


Circus, fabulous New Hope, antique 
shops, our own monthly art exhibits. 
Dining 11:30 A.M. to 1 A.M. daily. 


Sun. to 8 P.M. Bar 7 Cocktail Lounge. 
AIR COND. Duncan Hines, Cue 
& Gourmet 
approved 

Ample park- 
ing in the 
rear. Rooms 
of course. 


Est. 1812 


Tanibertille Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 
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BROWSING HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 


9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Telephone SKyline 7-5118 


gu 


TUrner 4-3737 


TELEPHONES TU ner 4-3738 
WA verly 7-1577 


we gurl. , Hus Ol. 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America's most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
Alen, Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 


. ROCK [oL 


U.S ROUTE 1 . LANGHORNE, PA. 
M MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


SALES * SERVICE * PARTS 


9 ZEE Eu 


STUDEBAKER D MERCEDES 


AMERICA’S NEW COMPACT 
ECONOMY CAR 


EUROPE’S FINE CAR OF 
QUIET DISTINCTION 


ePETERSONs 


JENKINTOWN & BADER ROADS, JENKINTOWN 


"at the sign of the tree" — 


TUrner 7-1800—CApitol 4-1800 


fashion is a fine art at— 


Shee che 


—country casuals— 


wednesdays through saturdays—ten to four 


242 york ro: d, hatboro, penna. 


OLDSMOBILE 


MUSIC 


The Marlboro 


Summer Festival 


BY PETER CHRISAFIDES 


VERY music lover au courant 
with summer musical doings 
can tell you about Marlboro, Ver- 
mont, but very few can tell you 
how to get there. The fact is that 
cartographers who prepare those 
oil-company-give-away roadmaps 
have never gotten around to 
putting down that dot which will 
eventually mark Marlboro’s where- 
abouts. The closest you'l come is 
“15 miles west of Brattleboro.” 
That means patiently threading 
the right serpent’s track of dirt 
and barely-paved roads through 
the lushly green Green Mountains. 
Once you've arrived, however, 
little else matters. One might even 
say that the long trip has a purga- 
tive effect on the soul. It would not 
come as a surprise to find that this 
was an idea the late Adolph Busch 
had in mind when he decided to 
plant the Festival and its school 
in such an obscure place, nine 
years ago. 

Marlboro was meant primarily 
as a gathering spot for devout mu- 
sicians to live and work in close 
contact with each other. Under- 
standably, this breed will go any- 
where to satisfy their bent. And 
any layman who comes obviously 
has the same measure of dedica- 
tion. In short, Marlboro is a temple 
for the musically high-minded. 

To many people, the celebrity of 
Marlboro is inseparable from that 
of its artistic director, pianist Ru- 
dolph Serkin. Certainly this is the 
case with Philadelphians who re- 
gard Serkin as regional property. 
The man himself, an extremely 
modest person, would disagree vio- 
lently; and rightly so, for Marl- 
boro is a summer haven for many 
musicians of equal stature. 

We Philadelphians have become 
accustomed to thinking of this Fes- 
tival as a cultural home away from 
home. If you spend any time there, 
you find the truth in this. The 
audiences at concerts are dotted 
with Philadelphians—students from 
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Curtis Institute partly attracted by 
Serkin who is on the school’s facul- 
ty, and many just-plain weekend 
trippers. The faculty includes bari- 
tone Martial Singher, among other 
Philadelphians, and the manager is 
Philadelphia bassoonist-about-town, 
Anthony Checchia. 

Serkin’s involvement with the 
Festival and School is partly a 
family matter. The founder, Busch, 
was his father-in-law (as he was 
Singher’s). Following Busch’s death, 
Serkin assumed artistic direction. 
Another member of the family, 
’cellist Hermann Busch is on the 
faculty. (Incidentally, Serkin owns 
and operates a small dairy farm 
near Marlboro, perhaps twenty 
miles to the north. During the sum- 


- «stot A 
Teacher-musician Rudolph Serkin. 


mer months he lives there with 
Mrs. Serkin and four of their five 
children. ) 

The Festival grounds are on the 
campus of nearby Marlboro Col- 
lege, a small uncredited institution 
which probably derives the better 
part of its income from the sum- 
mer’s rentals. Its clapboard build- 
ings huddle cozily atop a rise of 
ground, hemmed on all sides by 
tree-covered mountains. The physi- 
cal situation is beautiful and quite 
appropriate to the doings of every 
July and August. 

The Festival’s school accommo- 
dates approximately thirty stu- 
dents. This latter designation is a 
debatable bit of terminology, since 
no one is accepted by the school un- 
less they are of professional com- 
petence. There are no lessons con- 
cerned with technique. The only 
formal work done is ensemble play- 
ing, supervised in most instances 
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by the resident artists. This gener- 
ally culminates in material for the 
public concerts which are held 
every Sunday afternoon at four in 
what is ordinarily the dining hall. 

Just after lunch the students 
clear away the tables and replace 
them with rows of folding chairs. 
For the 250 lucky enough to get 
one of these the price is five dol- 
lars. Those who either prefer or 
can get nothing other than a chance 
at al fresco listening pay a dollar 
and a half to sprawl on the lawns 
under the open windows. There is 
generally an even division of people 
in and out. 

To be frank, this part of the 
Festival’s facilities are woefully in- 
adequate. The place desperately 
needs a concert hall for which a 
design does exist. It has been exe- 
cuted by Philadelphia architect 
Wilhelm von Moltke (Chief of the 
City Planning Commission’s Land 
Planning Division). There the mat- 
ter stops. Fund raising activities 
have produced very little towards 
bringing the project anywhere near 
reality, a lamentable situation, for 
the Festival needs cash, and the in- 
come from concerts for larger audi- 
ences would help establish some de- 
gree of self sufficiency. 

Everything at the Festival is 
more or less informal. The students 
and faculty roam about throughout 
the week in sneakers, shirt-sleeves 
and shorts. Concerts bring out the 
finery, but nothing elaborate. The 
music-making goes on into the 
small hours of the mornings most 
days, with the faculty just as ac- 
tive as the students. Every avail- 
able cranny suitable for playing is 
used. The dining hall, which houses 
two grand pianos, will alternately 
have Serkin and students practicing 
on them. 

The name artists never perform 
together. The rule here is that they 
play only with the students. Even 
though this reduces attractiveness 
from an audience standpoint, the 
policy is rigidly adhered to. The 
paid concerts always program a 
mixture of names and so-called 
students. What is heard here, how- 
ever, clearly establishes the mettle 
of the younger people. 

Serkin describes the Festival and 
school's activities as being “not 
for the artists, but the students." 
It's rather hard to see exactly how 
he draws the distinction. 


THE FISHER 


STEREOPHONIC 


Ə 
onlemporary |I 


The Fisher Contemporary II offers a unique 
combination of brilliant high fidelity engineer- 
ing and graceful, modern styling. It is the 
ideal console for those who seek high quality 
at moderate costs. This powerful instrument 
is capable of reproducing all types of music 
without distortion—whether at a whisper or 
at full auditorium levels. Its dual-controls per- 
mit its use with THE FISHER Stereo Compan- 
ion. Tambour-door cabinet in Walnut, Mahog- 
any, Teak or Cherry. 


The Fisher Stereophonic 
Radio-Phonograph can be purchased 
for as little as $229.50 


34S.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


PHONE FILLMORE 58-2600 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 


for your child’s musical 
education. FREE use of 
an instrument during 
this trial period. 

For further information 
call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 
. . I Urner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 


RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
Bank) 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 


Try OLDSmobility 


. . The New Action-Way to Gol 
Be our Guest . . . For A 
Rocket Test 
At your Authorized 
OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER 


since 1928 it's 


DICK OLSEN 
OLDSMOBILE 


Washington Ave., 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Sales-Service—Used Cars 
Official Inspection-Towing 


PHONE WOrtH 8-3791 
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ing post cards, car emblems, old 
license plates, until the house 
takes on such a motoring atmos- 
phere, the wife joins in by getting 
antique car table cloths, napkins, 
ash trays, coasters, glasses, and 
finally costumes for her husband 
and herself to wear at the meets. 

One of the great pleasures of 
old car examination is seeing the 
different power plant types as 
well as the variety of makes. 
Unique and revered among an- 
tique car lovers are the silent, 
foggy, and mysterious steamers. 
Loved, but only really understood 
by a few, are the famous Stanley 
steamers that show themselves at 
local meets, sometimes sharing 
ground with their rarely-seen 
brethren, early White and Loco- 
mobile steamers. One of the best 
known steam fans and authorities 
is T. Clarence Marshall of York- 
lyn, Delaware, whose boiler beau- 
ties fill a great part of his forty- 
car collection. 


Quiet electrics are usually con- 
fined to the big national meets 
where they have been brought on 
trailers. Battery life limits their 
driving radius, and it is rare to 
see one driving on an extended 
tour. 

Best known of all antiques is 
the Model T Ford, a creation of 
economy and willing performance 
along with the sometimes cantank- 
erous disposition. More than 15 
million of them were made be- 
tween 1909 and 1927. Plenty of 
parts are still available, and every 
show and meet displays more 
Model T Fords than any other 
make or model. Much has been 
written about the car, notably by 
“T” authority, Leslie R. Henry, of 
Newtown Square. His stories of 
“The Ubiquitous Model T” are a 
delight to read, but oddly enough, 
Mr. Henry’s favorite car is his 
1911 Chalmers. 

Exuberant Model T fans will go 
to great lengths to track down 
better models than the one they 
own. Not long ago, W. Harrison 
Hall of Glenside, was hot on the 
trail of reports of an excellent 
early brass T, and after tracking 
down all leads, he found the chase 
led to a car he knew well, his own 
1913 model, a National Prize win- 
ner. 


Unthinking people often cause 


great annoyance to owners of an- 
tiques. Fender pounders are the 
worst offenders, along with brass 
fingerers, upholstery pinchers, and 
paint smudgers. This last speci- 
men delights in running the palm 
of his hand over the entire outer 
anatomy of the antique, pausing 
only long enough to jostle lamps, 
horns, and other appendages. 
Questions from genuinely inter- 
ested people are cheerfully an- 
swered, but the constant mo- 
notony of answering the same 
ones over and over again can be- 
come very boring. Q: “Where do 


1910 Pierce-Arrow owned by the 
William Balls’ of West Chester. 


you get tires?” A: “Tires are now 
made in most antique sizes.” Q: 
“How fast will she go?” A: “I 
don’t know. It isn’t broken in yet.” 
To save time on some of the 
usual inquiries, there are now 
signs in addition to the usual 
“Please Do Not Touch” type. The 
new signs read: “Yes, it does cost 
a lot of money.” “Now don’t tell 
me your grandfather had one just 
like it.” “You’re right! They just 
don’t make them like this any 
more.” 

In spite of car pounders, an- 
tique car folks still like people, 
and they do welcome them at all 
of their meets. But if you go, 
watch out! This disease is con- 
tagious, and before the spectator 
knows what has hit him, he’s con- 
tracted a serious case. Next thing 
you know, he’s off somewhere look- 
ing for some lost derelict of an 
old car that only needs a happy 
home, a good restoration, and a 
loyal family to drive it proudly to 
other antique car meets where it 
can sit next to its old pals and 
reminisce over Motometers, Klax- 
on horns, Blue Book routes, and 
“the good old days.” L 
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LL OUTDOORS 


Station Wagon 
Camping 


3Y ROBERT C. McCORMICK 


0 THE surprise of practically 
me of us who have used the 
ing for a long time, manufac- 
rers of outdoor equipment sud- 
nly have discovered the station 
agon. The amazing thing is that 
ey didn’t think about it before— 
pecially since last year 22 mil- 
yn people spent an estimated 
85 million just to camp through- 
it America. 

Capable of carrying what seems 
ke tons of camping and other out- 
yor equipment, today's modern 
agons are, literally, all things to 
] outdoor people. As a result, one 
| every ten cars you pass today is 
wagon, and chances are that it's 
aded with outdoor gear. 


The modern station wagon is 
uch more than a kiddies car pool 
jerated to and from suburban 
'hools. In the hands of experience 
can become, successively, a 
icenic wagon for a day's outing; 
jat-carrying transportation for 
day’s fishing trip; a hunter’s 
wryall for a trip to the back 
juntry home of big game or 


nall; a chuck wagon for well- 
rganized motor safaris; over- 
ight (or longer) sleeping ac- 


jmmodations for two (or four) 
eople; or a little bit of each. 


Finally, with a good sports 
‘ailer in tow, a cartop boat on 
yp, an outboard motor and other 
shing and/or hunting gear stowed 
ithin, today's station wagon can 
nd often does become the ab- 
jute in luxurious and portable 
ecommodations afield—i.e., a cool 
ibin beside a mountain lake, or 
breezy seashore hideaway. 

While the outdoor equipment 
eople may have ignored the 
agon as a potential traveling 
ome for too many years, this sea- 
on’s crop of gadgetry more than 
1akes up for their prior lapse. 
purred by the Ford Motor Com- 
any's insistence on the station 
ragon as a distinct form of out- 
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door living, most manufacturers 
are concentrating on gear that is 
both functional and beautiful, as 
well as relatively inexpensive. 


Ford, for example, can tell you 


where to purchase paper tents, 
station wagon cots that, with 
tailgate down, turns your wagon 


into relatively secluded sleeping 
quarters; even double sleeping bags 
and air mattresses. The idea, of 
course, is to keep the cost down for 
people who never have tried station 
wagon living before. 


Dedicated station wagon resi- 
dents can purchase such items as 
double-size air mattresses and 
sleeping bags moulded to fit in- 
side any vehicle plus a wagon-top 
tent which, Pullman fashion, can 
take care of the overflow, even in 
stormy weather. In addition, there’s 
a full-scale kitchen, complete with 
water tank and sink, that pulls 
out over the lowered tail-gait; col- 
lapsible chair-and-table sets for 
outdoor comfort while dining, plus 
canvas windbreaks in a variety of 
styles and colors. 


Practically any tent and camp 
cot can be transported in, and 
pitched alongside, your station 
wagon. But the ultimate in the 
wedding of the wagon to a more 
or less permanent outdoor camp 
hit the market this year with pro- 
duction of several tents which 
open in the rear and use the wagon 
itself as a kind of split-level sleep- 
ing area. Should you want to use 
the wagon for transportation 
while thus camped, it’s a simple 
matter to drop a canvas flap, then 
drive into town to shop for 
groceries. 

Probably the best guide to the 
nation’s campsites on the market 
today is that published by Camp- 
grounds Unlimited, 505 Main 
Street, Blue Rapids, Kansas at a 
dollar, postpaid. Called, simply, 
“Campground Guide,“ this one 
lists all the public campsites in 
both the United States and Canada, 
gives their facilities, location, 
capacity and where to write for 
further information and/or res- 
ervations. And, when you figure 
that some of the sites listed are 
located in the nation's greatest 
scenie splendors, including all its 
National Parks and Forests, the 
thing looks like the best buy for 
a buck on the recreational market 
today. M 


Pick YouR 
DIRECTION 


For Travel Fun in 
Pennsylvania! 


There’s a compass-full of excit- 
ing travel in Pennsylvania. Try 
the North for hunting and fish- 
ing, and the scenic resorts of 
the Poconos. 

Westward Ho, for the beaches 
of Lake Erie and the spectacle 
of  Pittsburgh's Bicentennial 
celebration. 

See the path of the Confeder- 
acy’s high-water mark through 
Southern Pennsylvania, and 
then the birthplace of the na- 
tion, in Philadelphia. 
Wherever you go in Pennsyl- 
vania, there’s much to delight 
the eye, to fire the imagination 
and to awaken the spirit. 

And wherever you go, be sure 
your trip is a round trip. Re- 
member, your travels are not 
complete until you return home 
safely. Drive Carefully! 


Stay Alert * Stay Alive 


COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Sen? 
2 « 
Ley CD 

David L. Lawrence, Charles M. Dougherty, 
Governor Secretary of Revenue 
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get a horse 


continued from page 29 


Besides much time and patience, 
he’ll need a good humored wife 
who watches while antique car 
parts slowly find themselves 
spreading from garage to work- 
shop to kitchen, bedrooms, and all 
corners of the house. Home im- 
provements are neglected while 
the quest widens for car parts, 
machine work, and car-restoring 
information. In many cases, he’ll 
find that the impressive McKean 
Collection in the Free Library of 
Philadelphia’s main building con- 
tains much of the mechanical in- 
formation he seeks. Old friends, 
who step into the garage and 
march out muttering, are dropped, 
and new sympathetic friends take 
their place. These are antique car 
fans themselves, always kidding, 
yet ready to handle a wrench and 
give a hand. He feels that these 
people understand him, and it’s 
the rest of the world who is crazy. 

Finally a day comes when the 
garage doors are thrown open, 
and there, resplendent in new 
paint and striping with sparkling 
brass lamps and horn coiled as 
though to spring, sits his master- 
piece, recreated to showroom per- 
fection. A whirl of the crank and 
it comes to life. Quickly springing 


AACA President William Pollock 
and wife in their 1905 Buick. 


to driver’s seat to adjust spark 
and throttle, the proud owner lov- 
ingly sets the gear handle to the 
right cog, lets out the clutch, and 
chugs smartly past the now de- 
spised modern car. 

Never stopping in his hobby, he 
continues to collect old automo- 
biliana such as old car. song 
sheets, old car cartoon prints, 
brass lamps and horns, old motor- 
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ing post cards, car emblems, old 
license plates, until the house 
takes on such a motoring atmos- 
phere, the wife joins in by getting 
antique car table cloths, napkins, 
ash trays, coasters, glasses, and 
finally costumes for her husband 
and herself to wear at the meets. 

One of the great pleasures of 
old car examination is seeing the 
different power plant types as 
well as the variety of makes. 
Unique and revered among an- 
tique car lovers are the silent, 
foggy, and mysterious steamers. 
Loved, but only really understood 


by a few, are the famous Stanley 


steamers that show themselves at 
local meets, sometimes sharing 
ground with their rarely-seen 
brethren, early White and Loco- 
mobile steamers. One of the best 
known steam fans and authorities 
is T. Clarence Marshall of York- 
lyn, Delaware, whose boiler beau- 
ties fill a great part of his forty- 
car collection. 


Quiet electrics are usually con- 
fined to the big national meets 
where they have been brought on 
trailers. Battery life limits their 
driving radius, and it is rare to 
see one driving on an extended 
tour. 

Best known of all antiques is 
the Model T Ford, a creation of 
economy and willing performance 
along with the sometimes cantank- 
erous disposition. More than 15 
million of them were made be- 
tween 1909 and 1927. Plenty of 
parts are still available, and every 
show and meet displays more 
Model T Fords than any other 
make or model. Much has been 
written about the car, notably by 
*"T" authority, Leslie R. Henry, of 
Newtown Square. His stories of 
"The Ubiquitous Model T" are a 
delight to read, but oddly enough, 
Mr. Henry’s favorite car is his 
1911 Chalmers. 

Exuberant Model T fans will go 
to great lengths to track down 
better models than the one they 
own. Not long ago, W. Harrison 
Hall of Glenside, was hot on the 
trail of reports of an excellent 
early brass T, and after tracking 
down all leads, he found the chase 
led to a car he knew well, his own 
1913 model, a National Prize win- 
ner. 


Unthinking people often cause 


great annoyance to owners of an- 
tiques. Fender pounders are the 
worst offenders, along with brass 
fingerers, upholstery pinchers, and 
paint smudgers. This last speci- 
men delights in running the palm 
of his hand over the entire outer 
anatomy of the antique, pausing 
only long enough to jostle lamps, 
horns, and other appendages. 
Questions from genuinely inter- 
ested people are cheerfully an- 
swered, but the constant mo- 
notony of answering the same 
ones over and over again can be- 
come very boring. Q: “Where do 


1910 Pierce-Arrow owned by the 
William Balls’ of West Chester. 


you get tires?" A: “Tires are now 
made in most antique sizes." Q: 
“How fast will she go?" A: “I 
don't know. It isn't broken in yet." 
To save time on some of the 
usual inquiries, there are now 
signs in addition to the usual 
"Please Do Not Touch" type. The 
new signs read: “Yes, it does cost 
a lot of money." *Now don't tell 
me your grandfather had one just 
like it." "You're right! They just 
don't make them like this any 
more." 

In spite of car pounders, an- 
tique car folks still like people, 
and they do welcome them at all 
of their meets. But if you go, 
watch out! This disease is con- 
tagious, and before the spectator 
knows what has hit him, he's con- 
tracted a serious case. Next thing 
you know, he's off somewhere look- 
ing for some lost derelict of an 
old ear that only needs a happy 
home, a good restoration, and a 
loyal family to drive it proudly to 
other antique car meets where it 
can sit next to its old pals and 
reminisce over Motometers, Klax- 
on horns, Blue Book routes, and 
“the good old days." L 
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ALL OUTDOORS 


Station Wagon 
Camping 


BY ROBERT C. McCORMICK 


To THE surprise of practically 
none of us who have used the 
thing for a long time, manufac- 
turers of outdoor equipment sud- 
denly have discovered the station 
wagon. The amazing thing is that 
they didn’t think about it before— 
especially since last year 22 mil- 
lion people spent an estimated 
$385 million just to camp through- 
out America. 

Capable of carrying what seems 
like tons of camping and other out- 
door equipment, today's modern 
wagons are, literally, all things to 
all outdoor people. As a result, one 
in every ten cars you pass today is 
a wagon, and chances are that it's 
loaded with outdoor gear. 


The modern station wagon is 
much more than a kiddies car pool 
operated to and from suburban 
schools. In the hands of experience 
it can become, successively, a 
picnic wagon for a day’s outing; 
boat-carrying transportation for 
a day’s fishing trip; a hunter’s 
carryall for a trip to the back 
country home of big game or 
small; a chuck wagon for well- 
organized motor safaris; over- 
night (or longer) sleeping ac- 
commodations for two (or four) 
people; or a little bit of each. 


Finally, with a good sports 
trailer in tow, a cartop boat on 
top, an outboard motor and other 
fishing and/or hunting gear stowed 
within, today’s station wagon can 
and often does become the ab- 
solute in luxurious and portable 
accommodations afield—i.e., a cool 
cabin beside a mountain lake, or 
a breezy seashore hideaway. 

While the outdoor equipment 
people may have ignored the 
wagon as a potential traveling 
home for too many years, this sea- 
son's crop of gadgetry more than 
makes up for their prior lapse. 
Spurred by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany's insistence on the station 
wagon as a distinct form of out- 
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door living, most manufacturers 
are concentrating on gear that is 
both functional and beautiful, as 
well as relatively inexpensive. 

Ford, for example, can tell you 
where to purchase paper tents, 
station wagon cots that, with 
tailgate down, turns your wagon 
into relatively secluded sleeping 
quarters; even double sleeping bags 
and air mattresses. The idea, of 
course, is to keep the cost down for 
people who never have tried station 
wagon living before. 


Dedicated station wagon resi- 
dents can purchase such items as 
double-size air mattresses and 
sleeping bags moulded to fit in- 
side any vehicle plus a wagon-top 
tent which, Pullman fashion, can 
take care of the overflow, even in 
stormy weather. In addition, there’s 
a full-scale kitchen, complete with 
water tank and sink, that pulls 
out over the lowered tail-gait; col- 
lapsible chair-and-table sets for 
outdoor comfort while dining, plus 
canvas windbreaks in a variety of 
styles and colors. 


Practically any tent and camp 
cot can be transported in, and 
pitched alongside, your station 
wagon. But the ultimate in the 
wedding of the wagon to a more 
or less permanent outdoor camp 
hit the market this year with pro- 
duction of several tents which 
open in the rear and use the wagon 
itself as a kind of split-level sleep- 
ing area. Should you want to use 
the wagon for transportation 
while thus camped, it’s a simple 
matter to drop a canvas flap, then 
drive into town to shop for 
groceries. 

Probably the best guide to the 
nation’s campsites on the market 
today is that published by Camp- 
grounds Unlimited, 505 Main 
Street, Blue Rapids, Kansas at a 
dollar, postpaid. Called, simply, 
“Campground Guide,” this one 
lists all the public campsites in 
both the United States and Canada, 
gives their facilities, location, 
capacity and where to write for 
further information and/or res- 
ervations. And, when you figure 
that some of the sites listed are 
located in the nation's greatest 
scenic splendors, including all its 
National Parks and Forests, the 
thing looks like the best buy for 
a buck on the recreational market 
today. M 


DIRECTION 


For Travel Fun in 
Pennsylvania! 


There's a compass-full of excit- 
ing travel in Pennsylvania. Try 
the North for hunting and fish- 
ing, and the scenic resorts of 
the Poconos. 

Westward Ho, for the beaches 
of Lake Erie and the spectacle 
of  Pittsburgh's Bicentennial 
celebration. 

See the path of the Confeder- 
acy’s high-water mark through 
Southern Pennsylvania, and 
then the birthplace of the na- 
tion, in Philadelphia. 

Wherever you go in Pennsyl- 
vania, there's much to delight 
the eye, to fire the imagination 
and to awaken the spirit. 

And wherever you go, be sure 
your trip is a round trip. Re- 
member, your travels are not 
complete until you return home 
safely. Drive Carefully! 


Stay Alert * Stay Alive 


COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


David L. Lawrence, 
Governor 


Charles M. Dougherty, 
Secretary of Revenue 
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Ahhh! Blessed Relief 
from Biting Insects! 


Hilo Dog Spray 


KILLS and REPELS 
Fleas, Lice, Ticks, Gnats, 
Flies, and Mosquitoes 


New, easy way to rid your dog of tor- 
menting pests. Also stops itching and 
scratching, relieves summer eczema, 
and helps prevent tape worm. 12 oz. 
can $1.69 at pet counters, or write: 


Dept. D-00 THE HILO CO. Norwalk, Conn. 
Paaa icio mbi Phi recolere 


the finest Great Danes 
in the country 

CH. HONEY HOLLOW  STORMI  RUDIO 

best GREAT DANE & best Working dog 
Westminster '59 


Top Quality PUPPIES always avallable 


Honey Hollow Kennels 
OHALFONT, PA. (Sucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2-08 
Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


For the ultimate in 
beauty and the most 


loyal companionship, we 
suggest you invite a 
collie into your home. 
Naturally you will want 
a GLEN HILL COLLIE 
from America's finest 
bloodlines. 


GLEN HILL COLLIES 


145 Cheswold Lane, Haverford, Pa. 
Mi 2-9792 or Mi 2-1921 


TEE OFF AT THE PENNRIDGE 
GOLF DRIVING RANGE 


You'll get a thrill from improving your skill 


COME OUT TODAY... 
Open daily: 2 to 11 P.M. 
Directions: Old Rt. 309 
| 5 miles S. of Quakertown. 


34 mile N. of Perkasie on 
Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. 


F 
Pennridge Golf Driving Range 


Perk Ave. N. of Ridge Rd. Perkasie R.D. 1, Pa. 


I. M. JARRETT 


DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station Wagons and Cars 


HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


IN THE DOG HOUSE 


Judge vs. Exhibitor 


BY PATRICIA R. SHRYOCK 


T Here are many fields of per- 
sonal endeavor in which the mat- 
ter of success or failure carries a 
very personal impact, but few in 
which the impact is twofold—the 
showing of dogs in the competi- 
tion ring is just such a situation. 
The exhibitor takes personal 
pride in the admiration which is 
bestowed on his dog, and personal 
affront at his defeat. This is due, 
of course, to the fact that the ex- 
hibitor is proud of his ownership 
of a fine animal, and when his 
dog is defeated the owner feels it 
is a reflection of his judgment. 

This, however, is just one side 
of the coin. The two-fold aspect 
rests in the fact that the owner 
loves his dog, and hates to see 
him slighted, very often losing 
sight of the fact that the dog does 
not know he has lost, nor does he 
care. It is the owner who goes 
home either sad, angry or dis- 
couraged, usually with his dog 
trotting happily at his side. 

Much has been written and said 
about sportsmanship, but few 
have outlined rules of sportsman- 
ship as they apply to the very sen- 
sitive situation of showing a dog 
in the exhibition ring. The follow- 
ing could be considered just such 
a judge vs. exhibitor outline. 

1. Quiet and courtesy in the 
ring are essential. Say as few words 
as possible—none at all would be 
ideal. Talking to the judge may 


give the ringside the idea that 
you and the judge are in cahoots, 
or that you are telling the judge 
of your dog’s past exploits. Re- 
member that the judge is on ex- 
hibition, too, and his reputation 
is at stake every time he steps 
into the ring to judge. 

2. Do not attempt to show off 
the qualities of your dog by point- 
ing them out to the judge (i.e., 
pushing down on good hindquar- 
ters, smoothing back a lean head). 
To try to point out your dog’s good 
qualities to a judge is to insult 
the judge’s discernment. 

3. Do not block out other com- 
petitors, nor move out of line 
when requested not to. Blocking 
other competitors from view is a 
simple case of poor manners, and 
will earn no good will. Moving out 
of line shows lack of respect for 
the judge’s instructions. 

4. Do not call your dog by name 
in an audible voice, especially if 
the name will identify the dog as 
a well-known winner. Exhibitors 
guilty of this last offense make 
the judge feel that you are trying 
to trade on the dog’s past record 
rather than on his appearance 
that day. 

5. Do not try to build up good 
will by being unduly nice to the 
judge just before he does an as- 
signment. The obvious phony 
friendliness which some exhibi- 
tors heap on the judges is unwel- 


; v. 
Collie exhibitors mee their lima to attention in the show ring. 
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come in the extreme, especially 
when the attention consists of al- 
ternate backslapping and a reci- 
tation of the wins of the exhibi- 
tor’s dog. Such a buildup most 
often has an adverse effect, as the 
best show judges are independent, 
and proud of their judging rec- 
ords. 

6. One of the most important 
rules is not to engage the judge 
in conversation at the show, prior 
to the judging. Nod to him if you 
must, but to talk to the judge at 
all before you go into the ring is 
to lay the groundwork for criti- 
cism of both you and the judge. 

7. Do not ask the judge for an 
opinion on your dog unless you 
are prepared to take criticism 
with good grace. The most dismal 
form of poor sportsmanship is 
displayed by the exhibitor who 
asks what the judge did not like 
about his dog, and then complains 
about the opinion. The only time 
to ask for criticism is when you 
are willing to learn something 
from it. 

8. Do not show excessive emo- 
tion in the ring, whether it be joy 
at winning or anger at losing. 
The futility and poor sportsman- 
ship of the latter are too obvious 
for any further discussion. How- 
ever, the ringside and the judges 
appreciate the winner who takes 
his ribbon with a gracious smile, 
perhaps a quiet thank you. Remem- 
ber, when you win, someone else 
has to lose. Never rub it in. M 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 
Chihuahua puppies, AKC and inoculated. Colingo 
stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alíred Coleman, 19 
Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. J. Export 
7-0448-R. 


PAPILLON 
Papillons (Toy Butterfly Dogs), registered pup- 
pies; show type young males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinquency Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call ELmwood 7-551 for 
appointment. 


POODLES 
Puppies, creme, silver, blacks. Quality 
Deer Lodge, 4 miles North of New- 
Route 413. Phone Worth 8-3928. 


Poodles, 
breeding. 
town on 


WEIMARANER 
Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Flott vom  Haimberg, Imported 


Weimaraners, 
At Stud: ch. 


RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal. Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 


Pa. MItchell 6-3138. 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer III, 
Pool Forge Farms Churchtown, Lancaster Co., 
Phone Terre-Hill, Pa., Hlllcrest 


Pa. 5-3606. 
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SWEETBRIER 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 
Poodle Grooming 


THERESA $. SWEET 


POODLES 


* 


Where You'll Save on 


KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 


VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 


CRUISERS: RUNABOUTS 
SPEED BOATS 


Wood-Fiberglass-Aluminum 
Also Accessories and Supplies || 


ROUTE NO. 309 (1 MILE N. OF), SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Lean meat, good meat . . . chunks, not cho 


meat... in ch 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


pped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 


Just fragrant wholesome 


unks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. PENNA. 
MACKENSEN . e 


inspeclion 


KENNELS i 


grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. | HYatt 3-2751 | Yard 


ORleans 9-797 


The ‘‘Country Boat Store" 


LEATHERMAN'S 
MARINE SERVICE 


| MERCURY 
OUTBOARD 


| Authorized Dealer 
Sales & Service 


Phone ALpine 7-6717 


You'll Be Happier When You Deal at... 


nviled 


country boarding, bathing, 


ley, Pa. 
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ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 


TRAP 
SKEET 
,BIRDWALK 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 
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TRAVELERS BOOKSHELF 


Carpetbagger 


on the Main Line 


BY JERRE MANGIONE 


BECOMING a published novelist 
is the traditional dream of nearly 
every newspaperman. In most in- 
stances, the dream fades away and 
the newspaperman has nothing to 
show for it except a few desultory 
notes signifying nothing. In the 
case of McCready Huston, who 
worked on newspapers as a re- 
porter and editorial writer for 
some twenty-five years, the dream 
became a thumping reality. Mr. 
Huston is the author of a dozen 
books, ten of them novels; most of 
them written while holding down 
fulltime jobs. 

A writer of remarkable dedica- 
tion, he wrote short stories for 
twelve years before having one ac- 
cepted for publication. The first 
was published in Scribner’s maga- 
zine. After that, his stories ap- 
peared in nearly all of the nation’s 
leading fiction periodicals. He tried 
being a free lance writer for a 
couple of years but was bored and 
depressed by the isolation that 
came with it. He found that keep- 
ing a full-time job, while doing his 
own writing in spare time, pro- 
vided the kind of stimulation that 
was good for his development as a 
novelist. In 1940 he gave up news- 
paper work and accepted a post 
with the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia as publicity 
director and editor of the Acad- 
emy's five-times-a-year magazine, 
Frontiers, a job he has held since. 
In this same period, he has pro- 
duced five novels, four of them 
with a Main Line setting. 

Interviewing him on the day 
after his newest novel, “The 
Clouded Fountain," was published, 
we asked Mr. Huston whether 
writing was easier for him now 
that he had written so many books. 
“More difficult," he said. “The 
more you write the more self-criti- 
cal you become, and the greater the 
demands you make on yourself. 
When I was younger, I used to 
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think I had a fairly fluent style. I 
don't think so any longer. I find 
that I’m much more careful and 
discriminating, much more anxious 
to express myself with as much 
economy as possible." 

Mr. Huston's high standards are 
clearly evident in “The Clouded 
Fountain," a nicely constructed 
novel with convincing characters 
and a sense of social satire which, 
for all its geniality, is bulls-eye 
accurate. Contrary to the impres- 
sion one gets from this book, Mr. 
Huston is not a native of the Main 
Line but of Brownsville, Pa., a 
small town near Pittsburgh. He 
calls himself a Main Line “carpet- 
bagger," having lived there since 
his arrival in Philadelphia, but 
perhaps that is the very reason 
why he is able to interpret the 
Main Line and its residents with 
such impressive objectivity. 

Mr. Huston's repeated use of the 
Main Line as material for his 
novels is not difficult to under- 
stand. In a time when values and 
addresses are in a state of flux, the 
Main Line stands out as a citadel 
of stability. It still has many fam- 
ilies who are rooted to the soil of 
their ancestors and who are still 


Carpetbagger McCready Huston 


inclined to respect the traditional. 
Yet it would be a mistake to dis- 
miss it as ancestor worship. As 
Mr. Huston demonstrated in his 
novel, most of his Main Line char- 
acters are deeply involved with the 
world of today. There are some, to 
be sure, who are so addicted to the 
past as to be stuffy and unappeal- 
ing; just as there are those who, 
having recently acquired fat bank 
accounts, invade the Main Line 
with the noisy intention of improv- 
ing their social standing. The hero 
of “The Clouded Fountain" is Lor- 
ing Shand, a Main Line “blue 


blood,” who learns how to shape 
his present to the future rather 
than the past. 


As does every novelist worth his 
salt, Mr. Huston has endowed his 
main character with some of his 
own aspirations. Loring Shand 
wanted to be a writer but after 
publishing one book, he bought 
himself a partnership in a center 
city advertising agency. The out- 
right commercialism of the busi- 
ness, with its demands that he be 
deadly serious about such products 
as extra-long hamburgers, makes 
him dissatisfied and unhappy to the 
extent that his relationship with 
his wife becomes endangered. Mr. 
Huston shows how Shand gradual- 
ly overcomes his squeamishness for 
the advertising world without 
blinding himself to its realities. 
Without belaboring the conflict in 
Shand between material and spir- 
itual values, Mr. Huston has pre- 
sented a theme that must strike 
home with most readers. 


Although a “carpetbagger,” Mr. 
Huston is as intensely devoted to 
his adopted city as any loyal na- 
tive. He marvels at the great phy- 
sical improvements that the city is 
undergoing; he believes that the 
changes will eventually make 
Philadelphia one of the most beau- 
tiful cities in the nation. But he 
wishes that the city fathers would 
be as diligent and aggressive in 
improving the cultural side of 
Philadelphia—a side which he con- 
siders even more important than 
its physical one. Not enough atten- 
tion is paid to the arts here; there 
should be a great deal more appre- 
ciation among all Philadelphians 
for good writing, painting and 
music. He believes that if the city 
administration were to appoint a 
capable Secretary of Cultural Af- 
fairs, such a person could do a 
great deal to raise the cultural 
level of the community in a rela- 
tively short time. 


As he discussed his suggestion, 
we were struck by the fact that 
Mr. Huston was hammering at the 
very same point he had dramatized 
in his new novel: the need to re- 
member the superiority of spiritual 
values over materialistic ones. 


THE CLOUDED FOUNTAIN 
by McCready Huston, published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia; 224 pages, $3.75. W 
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ephrata cloister 
continued from page 33 


1728 Beissel had published the first 
German book in America his Mys- 
terion anomias. This marked the 
beginning of the German press in 
the Colonies, a weighty influence in 
the history of Pennsylvania and 
other states. In 1745 the Brethren 
set up their own press at the Clois- 
ter, and they issued a steady 
stream of hymnals, religious 
tracts, and other books, many of 
their own authorship. 

Perhaps the greatest artistic 
achievement of the Ephrata Com- 
munity is found in their illumi- 
nated manuscripts and Frakur- 
schriften. Here in the wilderness 
of Pennsylvania the solitary re- 
vived the art of illumination and 
raised it to a high point of excel- 
lence—each letter stands by itself 
as a handsome expression of hu- 
man discipline and aspiration. On 
the walls of the Saal still hang 
faded fragments of the work of 
the writing schools—formerly the 
whole interior of the convent was 
decorated with such pieces. 

Formal worship at Ephrata had 
two chief purposes—spiritual com- 
munion and praise. The members 
of the solitary orders observed pri- 
vate hours of meditation during 
which the soul examined itself and 
communed with God. These indi- 
vidual observances were supple- 
mented by watch services of song 
and prayer held at stated intervals 
during the day. The service of com- 
mon worship, held on the Seventh 
Day, was an informal meeting 
consisting chiefly of extemporane- 
ous discourses and the singing of 
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hymns and psalms. The chapels 
were originally provided with spe- 
cial sanctuaries and seating ar- 
rangements. The officials sat on 
special benches; the single sisters, 
in accordance with Old Testament 
usage, occupied a gallery, sitting 
behind a barrier which screened 
them from the congregation as a 
whole. 


Like the Dunkers, the enthusi- 
asts at Ephrata sought to preserve 
both the state and the spirit of 
the primitive church in their re- 
ligious observances. Baptism was 
administered to believers only— 
the Lord’s supper was held at 
night, in conjunction with the love 
feast and the ceremony of feet- 
washing. 


In brief, this is the story of the 
Ephrata Cloister. From a single 
hut it grew into an institution of 
international reputation, receiving 
travelers and visitors of impor- 
tance from all over the world. The 
Cloister covered hundreds of acres; 
the members also numbered into 
the hundreds. Yet its heyday was 
brief. With the death of its foun- 
der, John Beissel, it declined rap- 
idly. Peter Miller, prior of the 
Brotherhood, lived to predict its 
extinction, remarking that the 
genius of America was bent 
another way. With Miller’s death 
in 1796 most of the old features of 
life passed away. Early in the 
nineteenth century the few re- 
maining members of the solitary 
orders transferred their title to 
the land and buildings to the con- 
gregation as a whole. The congre- 
gation itself came to an end in 
1934. M 
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HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Winthrop 
desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro chairs, 
Lane cedar chest. Want Early American style 
cherry living room pieces. 
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WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
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SIX UNIQUE LAMPS suspended from an antique 
wheel, suitable for lighting cathedral or restaurant 
ceiling. Will trade for colonial Wing chair or 
love seat in good condition. 
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GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded for good porch rocker and antique col- 
ored glass or antique pictures or what have you. 
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WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 
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HE ROGER WILLIAMS 
ITS A BIG WIDE 
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*Have you noticed how often a song expresses your most 
secret dreams? ‘I Love Paris’ — or ‘Arrivederci Roma’ — 
is your gay and wicked dream of love. Wonderful, Won- 
derful Copenhagen’ is you splurging like mad on heaven- 
ly silver and even more heavenly food. Songs like these 
catch the hidden longings we all have for adventure in far 
off places with magic names — longings that we fervently 
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round trip, you sightsee in up to 19 
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Paris, Rome, Copenhagen, Geneva, 
Nice, for the fare to only one city." 


SAS Caravelle Jet through Europe, 
Africa and Middle East. Discover 
the SAS “40-minute travel hour” as 
you step softly into the jet age to the 
recorded music of Roger Williams. 


wish would hurry up and happen! And now,” adds Roger 
Williams, “they can. I have just discovered that you can 
pack up your brightest dreams of travel on SAS — be- 
cause SAS invites you to wander fancy-free through all 
Europe, visiting up to 19 extra cities for not a penny extra 
in fare. And SAS saves you still more money with 
Globetrotter Economy Class that’s in a class by itself!” 
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by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 


3rd Printing 
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book, well written 
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The Readers Di- 
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HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Winthrop 
desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro chairs, 
Lane cedar chest. Want Early American style 
cherry living room pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 533 


WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 


furniture. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 534 


SIX UNIQUE LAMPS suspended from an antique 
wheel, suitable for lighting cathedral or restaurant 
ceiling, Will trade for colonial Wing chair or 


love seat in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 548 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded for good porch rocker and antique col- 
ored glass or antique pictures or what have you. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 


or lustre wear or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


COMPLETE SET paperbacks, classic fiction, com- 

piled over the last ten years. Will trade for an 

autographed first edition 19th century novel. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 542 


WILL TRADE "child's new bed and mattress for 
antique wooden cradle to use as a wood box. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 541 


WILL TRADE professional model sun and heat 


lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very good condition for any Model T Ford in 


good restorable condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 545 


DO YOU NEED a Relaxacizor Reducing Machine? 
Will trade for old sheet music cabinet or small 


end table, or what have you. 
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ABOUT THE COVER- The Philadelphia Orchestra enters its sixtieth season with an 
enviable record of achievements. Recognized by many critics the world over as the 
world's greatest orchestra, the men of Philadelphia are even prouder of the fact 


that they are recognized at home for what they are. 


Throughout the years, Philadel- 


phians have come to the support of their orchestra, aiding financially whenever the 
threat of disbandment was near. On this anniversary season, the Traveler pays tribute 
to the Orchestra and its conductor, Eugene Ormandy, in a six-page text and picture 


story beginning on page 20. 


I. Miller is 
branching out with a second 
store in downtown Philadelphia. 
A stylish new Salon opens in 
September at 1712 Chestnut St.. 
in the old Presser Building. 
It's charming. 


Heritage at Home 


While I am enjoying your series on the 
State's historic sites that you have been 
running under the title, Operation Heri- 
tage, I would certainly like to see more 
about our own local sites. It seems to me 
that the Penn Country has more than 
enough places of historic interest, so that 
you don’t have to go too far afield. 

No one should 7 p" * „ John G. Gullin 

miss all the boundless 77 674 Philadelphia 
shoe-news here. The tariffs bee UY idl (While it is true that we have moved 
are pleasing to every purse out of our area to cover a few sites in 
string, because Fashion 


is a Personal Affair us back to Montgomery County, and fu 


at I. Miller N SS nk „e ture issues will keep us closer to home, 
VAY MAERT with a minimum of straying.—Ed.) 


our Heritage series, reader Gullin will 
find that the present issue has brought 


With a Whimper? 


My sympathies, for you have been un 
done! After that beautifully-photo 
graphed, glowingly-written story about 
the International Airport and the com 
ing jet age, how could they do it? l'm 
referring of course, to the first jet flight 
from International which, after several 
false starts, free dinners in New York 
(not California!) for harassed passengers, 
finally made it to the Coast—not with a 
bang, but a whimper. I don't remember 
reading how long the actual time from 
start to finish was, but I would imagine 
Lindy and the old Spirit would have 
made better time. 

George Samuelson 
Delaware County 
(We thank reader Samuelson for his 


kind words about our story and assure 


him that the jet age has really come to 
International, despite some unforeseen 


complications on inaugural day.—Ed.) 


Bravos 


Delightful is the only word I can use 
to describe Grotesqueries in Wood, the 
fascinating article that appeared in youn 
August issue. Can we look forward to 
more of the same kind? Humor, I mean 
real humor, not the stuffy stuff that 
passes in these days, is sadly lacking in 


this world. Please let's have some more 
Gladys Prontis 
Bucks County 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Traveler's Guide covers events 
of general interest, open to the public, in Phila- 
delphia and the surrounding areas. We will be 
glad to have items brought to our attention 
one month before publication. 

Changes may have been made since we went 
to press, therefore we advise you to make a 
personal check. 


THEATER 


The Queen and the Rebels—Aug. 24-Sept. 5. Uta 
Hagen, E. G. Marshall and Mildred Dunnock in a 
gripping new play by Ugo Betti, Eves. at 8:30; 
Bucks County Play- 


Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2. 

house, New Hope. 

Suggestion of Murder—Aug. 31-Sept. 5. Zachary 
Scott and Ruth Ford in a new mystery. Eves. at 
8:40; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. Pocono Play- 
house, Rt. 90 (15 mi. north of Stroudsburg), 


Mountainhome. 

Carmen Jones—Aug. 31-Sept. 5. The Oscar Ham 
merstein version of Bizet’s opera. Mon.-Fri. at 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30, Camden County Music 
Jet. of Rts. 70 & S-41, near Ellisburg 


Circle. 

Oh, Captain!—Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 
an English Channel pilot who has a wife in Eng- 
land and a mistress in Paris. Mon.-Fri. at 8:30; 
Sat. at 9:30. Valley Forge Music Fair, Rts. 202 
& 83, Devon. 

Come Back, Little Sheba—Sept. 1-5, The power 
ful William Inge drama of two people caught in 
a web of loneliness. Eves. at 8:30. Bushkill Plav- 


A gay frolic about 


house, Rt. 209 (12 mi. north of Stroudsburg), 
Bushkill. 

Brigadoon—Sept. 1-6. The Scottish fantasy with 
music by Lerner & Loewe, the composers of ‘My 


Fair I ." Doretta Morrow and Jack Washburn 
star. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 8:40; Sat. at 6 and 
9:30. Lambertville Music Circus, Lambertville, 


N. J. 
Wonderful Town—Sept. 2-5. Leonard Bernstein’s 
musical version of the comedy, “My Sister Eileen.” 
Eves. at 8:20. The Playhouse, Eagles Mere. 


Oh, Captain!—Sept. 7-12. The musical version 
of Alec Guiness's popular picture success, The 
Captain's Paradise," Mon.-Fri. at 58:30; Sat. at 
6 & 9:30. Camden County Music. Fair, Jet. of 
Rts. 70 & S-41, near Ellisburg Ci i 

Carmen Jones—Sept. 7-12. Bizet’s lilting music 
is the same, but this time around the lyries are 


those of Oscar Hammerstein II. Mon.-Fri 
Sat. at 6 and 9:30. Valley Forge Music 


202 & 83, Devon. 

Say, Darling—Sept. 7-19. Carol Bruce in the 
comedy with music, which concerns the making 
of a Broadway hit musical. Eves. at 8:30; Mats 


Wed. & Sat. at 2. Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope. 

Show Boat—Sept. 7-19. The Jerome Kern-Oscar 
Hammerstein version of Edna Ferber's novel of 
Mississippi river life. Eves. at 8:40; Mats., Wed 
& Sat 10. Pocono Playhouse, Rt. 90 (15 mi 
north of Stroudsburg), Mountainhome, 


The Gang's All Here—Sept. 10-26. Melvyn Doug- 
and Jean Dixon in a drama of the men and 
en surrounding an easy-going man who is 
roeketed to political power by a cabal of cronies 
^v at 8:30; Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
Forrest Theater, 1114 Walnut St. 
The Miracle Worker—Sept. 12-26. 
croft, the star of “Two for the 
Patricia Neal in a play based on the life of 
Helen Keller. Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat 
at 2:30. Locust Theater, 1411 Locust St. 


Anne Ban- 
Seasaw," and 


Heartbreak House—Sept. 14-26. Maurice ns, 
Pamela Brown, Diana Wynyard m Levene 
head this all-star cast ed play 
Eves. at 8 Mats., We . at 2:30. Shu 
hert Theat S. Broad St, 

Li'l Abner—Sept -27. The popular musical 
comedy based on familiar comic strip, with 
Jan Chaney as Daisy Mae. Tues.-Fri. & Sun. at 
8:40; Sat. at 6 and 9:30. Lambertville Music 


Circus, Lambertville, N. J. 
Moonbirds—Sept. 23. Wally Cox and Michael 
Herdern in Marcel Avme's comedy about a 
school official who discovers he can change people 
into birds. Walnut Theater, 9th and Walnut Sts. 
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The Boys Against the Girls—Sept. 26-Oct. 17. 
Bert Lahr, Nancy Walker and Shelley Berman in 
a new musical revue. Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. 
& Sat. at 2:30. Erlanger Theater, 21st and Mar 
ket Sts. 

Take Me Along—Sept. 28-Oct. 17. Jackie Gleason, 
Walter Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie in a new musical 
comedy based on Eugene O'Neill's “Ah! Wilder- 
ness," Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
Shubert Theater, 250 S. Broad St, 

The Golden Fleecing—Sept. 28. Tom Poston, Con- 


stance Ford and Susan Cabot in a comedy about 

'eral naval officers who break the bank in 
Venice. Eves. at 8:30; Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 
2:30. Locust Theater, 1411 Locust St. 


The Highest Tree—Oct. 5. Kenneth MacKenna 
returns to the stage in Dore Schary's play about 


two days of climax in the life of a physicist. 
Eves. at 8:30; Mats, Wed. & Sat. at 2:80. 
Forrest Theater, 1114 Walnut St. 


LITTLE THEATER 

Abbey Playhouse—5265 Ridge Ave. Noel Coward's 
“Hay Fever" opens the fall season, with per- 
formances on Sept. 11, 12, 18 & 19. *'Compul- 
sion," the popular drama based on the Leopold- 
Loeb case, will run Sept. 25, 26, Oct. 2, 3, 9, 10, 
16 & 17. Eves. at 8:30. 

Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Ave, “Blue 
Denim," the drama concerned with teen-agers that 


has been recently filmed, will play Sept. 11, 12, 
18, 19, 25, 26, Oct. 2 & 3 at 30. 

Langhorne Players—-The Players’ Barn, Yardley- 
Bridgetown Rds. (Route 432), Langhorne. “Jan- 
us," Carolyn Green's bright comedy, Sept. 26- 
Oct. 3 at 8:30 p.m. 

The Playmasters—Theater-Barn, State Rd., one 
mi. north of Grant Ave., Andalusia. “Born Yes- 


terdayv," the story of a big-time gambler and his 
not-so-dumb blonde, Sept. 19, 25 & 26 at 8:30. 
Town and Country Players—York Rd., west of 
Buckingham. “Holiday for Lovers,” the popular 
comedy of a family's hilarious experiences abroad 


Oct. 1-3 at 8:30, 
ART 

Allen's Lane Art Center—Allen’s Lane & McCallum 
Sts. Open house, Sept. 29, 8:00-9:30, to meet 
the staff. From 0 to 10:00 Chekov’s one-act 
play, “The Boor, will be presented. Refresh- 
ments follow 

The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Philadelphia 


Art Teachers’ Association Exhibition, Sept. 14-26. 
Walter Baum Galleries—-Main & Green Sts.. £ 
lersville, Paintings by John Sloan, Marianna Sloan, 
Arthur Melt Paulette Van Roekens and Matt 
Dwyer, Through September. 

Cheltenham Township Art Center—Heller Bldg., 
Ashbourne Rd. west of Rowland Ave, Chelten 
ham. “The Artist Travels,” exhibition will run 
from Sept. 27 to Nov. 1. Opening party Sept 
27 at 8 p.m. 

Chester County Art Association—Gay St. & Brad 


West Chester. 
ower fete, Sept 
show, Sept, 29-Oct, 11 


ford Ave 


8-20; f 
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prized 
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The Gallery—Shoperama, Levittown. This new gal- 
lery has recently moved from Fallsington to new 
and larger headquarters. Its exhibits are made up 
of the work of any professional artist who cares 


to exhibit. There is a rental service and a time 
payment plan, also. 

Gallery 10—Main & Bridge Sts., New Hope. 
Features important work of nationally & inter- 
nationally recognized artists. Oils, water colors 
and graphics. Open Mon. & Tues, 10:30-6:00; 
Wed. & Thurs, 10:30-9:00; Fri. & Sat., 10:30 


10:30; Sun., 2:00-10:00. Admission free. Volun- 
teer 2-2410, 


Lambertville House—Lambertville, N. J. Paint- 


ings by Michael Fioriglio, of Levittown, in the 
Dining Room Gallery. Color photography by 
George Golia, of Trenton, in the Candlelight 
Lounge. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts—Broad & 
Cherry Sts. Exhibitions during September of work 
from the permanent collection of American paint- 
ing and sculpture. John Neagle, Gilbert Stuart, 
Thomas Sully, Thomas Birch, the Peales, Henry 
Inman, Robert Feke, Benjamin West and William 
Rush will be represented. Also, Winslow Homer, 
Cecilia Beaux, Mary Cassatt, Chase, Hopper, 
Marsh, Speicher, McFee, Walt Kuhn. Open Tues.- 
Sat., 10 to 5. Sun. and holidays, 1 to 5. Closed 
Mon. 

Print Club—1614 Latimer St, Exhibition of prints 
by A. P. Hankins and Arthur Flory in the first 
floor gallery and prints by Mildred Dillon, Margo 
Allman and Clarence Sherdon in the second floor 
gallery. Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 

P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. 


Lewis Rd., 


Royersford. Paintings by Mari Baum Landes. 
Through September. 
Woodmere Art Gallery-—9201 Germantown Ave 


The 20th anniversary season of the gallery opens 
with an exhibition by members, Sept. 27-Oct. 18 
Delaware Valley Artists Assoclation—Riegel Ridge 
Community Center, Milford, N. J. Twelfth annual 
exhibit will feature the work of twelve artists, all 
residents of the area. Aug. 29-Sept. 7. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation—4120 Chestnut 
St. Exhibition of the life of Georg Friedrich Han- 
del (1685-1759) in pictures, Includes 21 photo 
graphs from the German Embassy in Washington 
which relate to the composer's life. Sept. 1-29. 


Stover Mill—Rt. 32 (one mi. south of the river 
bridge to Frenchtown), near Erwinna. Prints by 
Harry Brodsky, Leonard Pytlak, Benton Spruance 


and Josef Zenk until September 6, Flower show. 
arrangements and specimens, coordinated by Phyl 
and Jack Hulburd, Sept. 12 & 13. The Military in 


Art: prints, weapons and other collectors' items. 
Sent. 19-Oct. 4. The old grist mill machinery is 
still intact in the building and is marked for 
visitors’ information. Open Fri.-Mon. 

MUSIC 


Opening of Western Hemisphere Festival—Sep». 
27 at 3 p.m. William Smith will conduct orches- 


tra in ‘Festival Fanfare” by Jeanne Behrend, 
director of the Festival. Claude Rains, the dis- 
tinguished actor, will narrate Aaron Copland's 


“A Lincoln Portrait" and the Singing City Choir, 
the Philharmonic Men's Chorus will participate 
as will Guillermo Espinosa, the conductor, Mayor 
Dilworth will officially open the Festival. 
Conestoga Chorus—Rosemont Public School, Rose- 
mont, Rehearsals resume on Mon.. Sept. 14. at 8 
p.m., under the direction of Mrs. Harry G. Wester- 
field. Nlagra 4-5939. 

Jaime Laredo—Sept. 26 at 8:30. The 18-year old 
Bolivian violinist, who won the 1959 Queen Eliza- 
beth of Belgium International Competition, in his 
first Philadelphia recital. Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. 

Carmina Burana—Sept. 29 at 8:30. The first 
Philadelphia performance of Orff's opera. Also on 


the bill will be “Oedipus Rex." Both presented 
by the Phila. Lyric Opera. Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust St. 

SPORTS 


Kipona—Sept. 7. The long established Labor Day 
water festival in the Susquehanna River at Har 
risburg. Canoe racing, motor boat racing, water 
skiing, aquaplaning, swimming and diving com- 
netition. 

Upper Darby Horse Show and Fair—Charlton Yarn- 
all Estate, Newtown Square. For benefit of Dela- 
ware County Hospital. Sept. 19 & 20. 


Theatre Time? 


Travel in a chauffeur-driven 
Cadillac limousine 


Make up your party for din- 
ner and the theatre. We'll 
pick you up and take you 
home. 


Call WAlnut 2-8440. We'll 
be happy to tell you about 
our special low theatre rates. 
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Pentathlon Games — Sept. 25-29. Twenty nations 
will participate in these world championship 
games. Hershey Stadium, Hershey. 

College Football—Temple vs. U. of Buffalo, Sept. 
26 at 1:30 p.m. Temple Stadium. 

*Harness Racing—Brandywine Raceway, Rt. 202, 
North of Wilmington, Del. Forty nights (begin- 
ning July 27) except Sun. Post time: 8:25 p.m. 
Daily Double: 8:15 p.m. Dine and enjoy the races 
from The Terrace. For reservations, call Olympia 
2-1414. 

*Horse Racing—Atlantic City Race Course, Black 
Horse Pike, 1 mi. from Atlantic City. Eight races 
daily until Oct. 6. Post time: 2 p.m. 


COUNTY FAIRS 


Smethport, Ebensburg, Lehighton and Port Royal, 
Sept. 1-6; Home, Sept. 2-4; Connellsville and 
Arendsville, Sept. 2-6; Cochranton, Youngsville, 
Laurelton, Waterford and Jamestown, Sept. 8-6; 
Reading, Sept. 7-14; York and Honesdale, Sept. 
9-13; Edinboro, Cookport and Spartansburg, Sept. 
11-13; Gratz and Allentown, Sept. 14-20; Bell- 
wood and Westover, Sept. 16-18; Beaver Springs 
and Turbotville, Sept. 17-20; Harrisburg, Sept. 
18; Albion, Berlin and East Greenville, Sept. 18- 
20; Bloomsburg and Lampeter, Sept. 24-26; 
Ephrata, Sept. 24-27; Oley and North East, Sept. 
25-27. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Industrial, Business and Home Show—Quakertown 
Farmer's Market, Station Rd., Quakertown, Sept. 
1-7. Sponsored by the Upper Bucks County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, festivities will include Fire- 
men's Night (1st), Grange Night (2nd), Quaker- 
town Band Night (8rd), Chamber of Commerce 
Night (4th), Sportsmen's Day (5th), Antique 
Auto Exhibit (6th) and Veteran's Day (7th). 
American & Indian Festival—Sept. 4-7. Dances, 
exhibits, folklore and handicraft of both groups 
demonstrated. Tamaqua, Pa. 

Exhibit of Battle Flags—Christ Church, 2nd 
Street above Market. The flags, owned by the 
Society of the War of 1812, will be exhibited 
from Sept. 5 to the 14th, when a memorial 
service to commemorate the anniversary of the 
writing of the Star-Spangled Banner, will be held 
at 11 a.m. 

Downingtown Centennial Celebration—Sept. 11-19. 
Special events each day. Parade, Sat., Sept. 12. 
Historical pageant each evening, Sept. 14-19. 
Thrill Show—Sept. 11 at 7:30. The annual bene- 
fit for the widows and children of police, firemen 
and park guards killed or permanently disabled 
in line of duty. Gene Barry, TV's Bat Masterson 
and the McGuire Sisters will entertain, Vaughan 
Monroe is MC. Aerial acts, acrobatic dancing high 
in the air, Zacchini will be shot out of a cannon. 
Municipal Stadium. 

Flax-Scutching Festival—Sept. 12. The old Penn- 
sylvania Dutch way of separating the woody fibre 
from flax by beating it will be demonstrated. 
Stahlstown, Pa. 

Dedication of Washington Crossing Museum — Sept. 
19 at 10:30 a.m. Museum, at Washington Cross- 
ing, housing artifacts of the American Revolution. 
wil be formally opened. Leutze's painting of 
Washington Crossing the Delaware will be per- 
manently installed in the building. 

Report from Europe—Sept. 21 at the Barclay 
Hotel. Presented hy the Fashion Group of Phila- 
delphia. Nancy White, editor of Harper's Bazaar, 
will comment on the fall import collection. 
Rittenhouse Square Dog Show—Sept. 23, 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Exhibition of the finest dogs, selected 
individually by the outstanding breeders in the 
area. Square Dance will be performed by dogs of 
various breeds. 

Chester County Day—Oct. 8 from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Some 40 old houses and historic landmarks 
wil be open for inspection. Mekets are $3.50. 
Write: Chester County Day, Box #1, West Chester. 
Fair and Fun Time—Oct. 10 from 10 a.m. to 6 
n.m. St. Peter's Church in the Great Valley, near 
West Chester. Welsh theme. 

Fellers 10th Annual Fashion Show—Oct. 14 at 
noon. Fashions hy Dewees, prize dogs from pro- 
minent Philadelphia owners in a fashion show 
with music. Ed Harvey, WRCV-TV, is m.c. Ben- 
iamin Franklin Hotel. 

Tour of Center City Houses—Oct. 11 from 2 to 5. 
Open house tour will include houses between 
Broad St. and the Schuvlkill River, Chestnut to 
Pine Sts. Includes Rosenbach Museum, Pennhrook 
Milk Museum (open to publie for first time). Horn 
House, the Emlen Etting house on Panama St. 
and the Etting studio on Manning St. Individual 
homes ranging from converted carriage houses 
and garages to the Cadwallader mansion. Fee: 82. 
Center City Residents Association, 2007 Chestnut 
St., Phila. 8. 

Bucks County YMCA Hobby Show—Oct. 23-24 
from 10 to 10. There will be 75 booths con- 
taining exhibits of all kinds. Snack bar. Admis- 
sion: 25 cents. 

Fall Floralia—Sept. 20-26. Queen of the Floralia. 
a Philadelnhia college student, will he crowned 
on Sept. 20 at noon in Revburn Plaza. Street 
corner fashion shows, the fall plantine of chrv- 
santhemums on Broad St. will be a feature of the 
festival. Floral displavs will be created by center 
city stores, banks and restaurants in this official 
salute to autumn. 

Fall Flower Fete—Chester County Art Assn., 100 
N. Bradford Ave., West Chester. Third annual 
showing. Sept. 25. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 
Old Fashioned Nickelodeon 1 Inatitute, 
21st and the Parkway. Sept. 1-16: "Little Hero" 
with Tom Santchi and Bessie Wyton B Sea 
x y Clyde 


Dogs Tal with Billy Bevan and Ah 

Sept. 16-30: Mariana“ and “Choose ‘yor Maby,” 
with Our Gang. 

“South Seas  Adventure"—Cinerama  #pootacle 


Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut St. Mon.-Thurs 
at 8:30; Fri.-Sat. at 8:40; Sun. at 8, Mats, on 
Wed. at 2, Sat.-Sun. at 2:30. Kiddie Show each 
Sat., from Sept. 26 to Oct. 24, at 10:80, 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on Frank- 
lin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, buffalo, 
predatory animals, birds, set in natural habitats. 
Fossils through the ages. Live animal and insect 
demonstrations, including Elmer,  scene-stealing 
Brazilian monkey, 2 p.m. Sat. 2 and 4 p.m. 
Sundays. Weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Adults, 50%; children, 256; group rates available. 
American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 Patti 
son Ave., Historical and cultural materials dating 
from 17th century Swedish settlement in America 
to the present. Permanent exhibits of costumes 
and craft of Sweden; extensive stock of literature 
on Swedish Americana. Weekdays 10 to b, free 
Sat., Sun., and holidays 1 to 5, 254. 

Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic fish 
giant squid, sharks and eels, and many other 
forms of animal and plant life, Open Weg. 
Thurs., Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to b. 
Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S, 7th Bt. Philadel 
phia history from Indian days to the present, 
including rare newspapers, posters, magazines, and 
folk exhibits of Americana Open weekdays 9 to 
5:00, and Sun. 2 to 5. 

Bartram Park Gardens, 54th & WMastwick Sts 
First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 1728 by 
John Bartram, self-taught botanist, Trees from 
all over the world are planted here; the park was 
a favorite resort of Franklin and Washington 
Open daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:80, 

Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St, Quaint, authenti 
cally furnished, 18th century home of the woman 
commissioned by Congress to make the first 
American flag. Open daily 10 to 4:80. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
St. Originally the Old Customs House, thia build 
ing now contains an interesting collection of 
German art. Open weekdays 9 to D. 

City Hall, Broad and Market Sta, Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower, The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers excellent 
view of Philadelphia. Open 9 to 4:80. 

Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and Arch 
Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders  worshipped here. Seven 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, in 
cluding Franklin, are buried in the church yard 
Open daily 9 to 5. 

Commercial Museum, 34th St, and Convention 
Ave. “The Best of Life," exhibit of the best 
photographs from Life magazine, is divided into 
two parts: ‘Photographers’ Choice" contains a 
selection by the lensmen of their own favorites 
in black and white; “This Colorful World of 
Ours," is Life's largest exhibit of color photos 
"The Art of Animation," a Walt Disney retro 
spective exhibit, includes motion drawings from 
the cave-man to DaVinci, working models of 
mechanical animation devices and the earliest and 
latest animated cartoons. Thru Sept. 6. 
Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north of 
Arch St. One of the nation's oldest streets, quaint 
and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses dating back 
to 1690. 

Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horseback 
riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green Inn (along 
the Wissahickon Creek at upper end of the park). 
Franklin !nstitute, 20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Action exhibits which you operate. Play tic-tac- 
toe against an electronic brain; walk through the 
"human heart“; record your voice; see man- 
made lightning. Open weekdays, except Mon., 12 
to 5, and Sat. 10 to 5. 

Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. “Sky Tours,” 
Wed. and Fri. 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily 
except Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 8 p.m 
“Our Biggest Satellite, The Moon," Sept. program 
Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The oldent 
church in the city, built in 1700. Also known 
as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. Open dally 
9 to 5. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust 
St. Many personal possessions of Penn, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Washington; also rare books and 
manuscripts, and paintings by early Ameriean 
artists. Open Mon. 1 to b, and "Tues. through 
Fri. 9 to 5. 

Independence National Historical! Park, compris 
ing approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. Focal point of this project 
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is Independence Hall, the handsome yet unpre- 
tentious birthplace of our Constitution and home 
of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, first capitol 
of the United States, and Carpenter's Hall, meet- 
ing place of the first Continental Congress. 
Buildings and information center at 6th and 
Chestnut Sts. are open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 

Japanese House, owne Dr. at Belmont Ave. 
Structure patterned after 17th century models, 
with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, and water- 
fall (open all winter). Open weekdays, except 
Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 5. Admission, 254. 
Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded tn 1849. Oontains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6" giant. Open weekdays 9:30 


to 4. 

Museum of Art, 25th St. & Franklin Pkwy. Newly 
opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renaissance 
collection of paintings, &rmor collection, Spanish 
cloisters, superb Far East wing. Outdoor restaur- 
ant overlooking the Philadelphia skyline serves 
luncheon everyday (except Sun.), 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. PO 65-0500. 

Pennsylvanla Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Oherry Sts. Closed ‘from 5 p.m. Aug. 2 
until Sept. 1 at 10 am. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. This 
was the first hospital in the United States, 
founded in 1751 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Powel House, 244 S. 8rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used by 
Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored and open 
daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 

Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. Ool- 
lection of recasts and original sculpture of 
Auguste Rodin is second only to that in France. 
Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 

Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, community relations dept., arranges 
conducted tours. For parties of five or more, call 
PE 5-9820. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 84th St. Treasurers from the Royal Tombs 
of UR, a Ming vase, an Egyptian mummy, and 
other displays, many collected during  expedi- 
tions by the museum’s staff. Also free film and 
concert programs. Open Tues. through Sat. 10 
to 5, and Sun. 1 to 65. 

U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. Historic 
flagship of the Spanish-American War. Also car- 
ried America’s first Unknown Soldier home from 
Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open Tues. through 
Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 6. Adults, 50¢; 
children, 25¢ (those under six, free). 

Zoological arden, 84th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in natural 
surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; see colorful 
exotic birds, temperamental llamas, members of 
nearly extinct mammalian species. Open daily 
10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children, 254. 

Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and Spruce 
Sts. Haym Solomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who in- 
spired Rebecca in “Ivanhoe,” are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment. MA 9-3461. 
Germantown Historical Society, 5214 Germantown 
Ave. Records and relics depicting Germantown's 
role in Colonial history. Museum open Tues., 
Thurs., & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open Tues., 1-5 
p.m. Special groups by appointment. 
Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the Battle 
of Germantown, the British commander, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, set up headquarters in the house. 
Open daily except Mon., 2-5 p.m. Adulte 25 
cents, children 10 cents. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker,” 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer (1856- 
1980) during his life-long research in ethnic an- 
thropology. Also a treasure house of source 
material on history of this area. Open weekdays 
9 to 5. Olosed Monday. 

Burges-Lippincott House—No. 2 Meeting House 
Square, Fallsington. Colonial home is the first to 
be restored in the general plan to make historic 


Fallsington the Williamsburg of the Delaware 
Valley, Open Thurs.-Sat., 11 to 5; Sun., 1 to 5 
Admission free. 

Lake Towhee—(near Applebachsville, off Rt. 212), 
R. D. #4, Quakertown. Bucks County's newest 
recreation area. Amusement park, picnic area with 
individual charcoal grills, 25 acre lake (1 mi. 
shoreline) for boating. Protected beaches (no mud 


bottom), life guards, 2 softball fields, children's 
play area. Parking, refreshment stands. Open week- 
days, 11 to 8:30; Sundays and holidays. 10 to 9 
Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses Dr. 
Mercer's private art and antique collections. The 
building itself is worth seeing for its unusual 
architectural design. 

Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill Mu- 
seum. Displays ceramics made by a secret process 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to the next. Open weekdays 9 to 4:30. 

Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens of 
William Penn, beautifully reconstructed. Open 
wr 10 to 4:40. Admission 50%: children under 
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Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 exotic 
animals (llamas to peacocks) to play with 
in open, wooded area. All animals are well trained 
and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m. till dusk. 
Adults, 50¢, children 254. SKyline 7-2778. 
V/ashington Crossing Park, on Rte. 82 outside 
Washington Crossing. Commemorates Washing- 
ton's crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman's Hill marks 
spot where lookouts were stationed. Open week- 
days 10 to 5, and Sun, 1 to 5. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanotuary, Pawl- 
ing Rd., Aubudon, near Valley Forge. The first 
home of John James Audubon, famous naturalist, 
in this country was Mill Brook, now restored. 
Open daily 10 to 5. 
Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge inter- 
change on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site Wash- 
ington's winter encampment during 177748. Over 
2,000 acres, with picnic grove near Fort Hunter 
and observation tower at Mt. Joy, Also meludes: 
Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, con- 
taining numerous relics and furniture. 
Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped and 
listened to the National Carillon. 
Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion. 
Buten’s collection of more than 8,000 items from 
the Wedgwood potteries—1759 to the present. 
Open Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Baldwin's Old Country Store and Musem, Rte. 100, 
1 mi. SW of West Chester, Ohester. Hun- 
dreds of old country store items on display. Ad- 
mission 50€ and 254. Open daily 10 to 6. 
Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1 near Chadds Ford. 
Restored headquarters of Washington and Lafay- 
ette; furnishings of Revolutionary period. Open 
Fri, Sat., and Sun.—nooh to sundown. 

1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 
Wilmington Pike, % mile south of Dilworthtown. 
Magnificently restored early American house. Open 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; closed holidays. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 
Chester County Historical Sooiety, 225 N, High 
St., West Ohester. Library and museum with ex- 
cellent collections of articles of local origin. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and Wed. evening 7 
to 9. Closed during August. 

David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Matlack 
St., West Ohester. Beautifully restored home, fur- 
nished with authentic examples of classic and 
Empire items from the Chester County Historical 
Society. Open Tues, Thurs, and Sat. 2 to 5. 
Admission 504. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 
Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 Mar- 
ket St, Chester. Library and museum containing 
interesting local collections. 

Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandywine, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial industry 
along the Brandywine in dioramas and models. 
Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 to 4780, and 
Sun. 1 to 5. 

Nathaniel Newlin Mill. Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and S. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by Na- 
thaniel Newlin restored by using the methods 
and materia] available in the time of Queen Anne. 
Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for ohildren to 
feed fish. Picnic grounds. 

Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. Arboretum 
and flower gardens, Italian water garden with 
beautiful fountain and pools. Large conservatory 
with 3% acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays. Aug. 1, 6, 7 & 8: '*Plain 
and Fancy" presented by The Brandywiners, Open 
Air Theater, 8:30 p.m. Aug. 5 & 19, free public 
fountain display. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some of the many fine 
places to eat in this area. If readers care to call 
others to our attention, we will be delighted to 
check them for future inclusion. 

Note that no liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys local 
option. All restaurants are open for both lunch 
and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 
See advertisements elsewhere in magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


ADELPHIA, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Olosed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to relax 
after theater. . X*XBARCLAY, 18th St. at 
Rittenhouse Sq. World famous chefs at their con- 
tinental best make the beautifully decorated main 
dining room one of the more enjoyable places for 


Ever Find 
A Pearl 
In An Oyster? 


Few folks have. They're hard to 
come by. 

But, people order oysters because 
they love good food . . . not be- 
cause they’re pulling for pearls. 

Good food is what you get at any 
of the restaurants listed in this 
month's "dining out" section of the 
Pennsylvania Traveler. 

And whether you order oysters, 
chicken tetrazzini, sauerbraten, 
shrimp creole or something as simple 
and as succulent as a sizzling plank 
steak, do yourself a favor and order 
one thing more ... a chilled bottle of 
Ortlieb’s beer. . it's the he-man 
brew that the gals love too. 

It's a “pearl” of a premium beer. 

It’s fine with fine foods, whether 
dining out or eating at home. 

May I have the worcestershire, 
please? 

HENRY F. ORTLIEB CO., PHILA., PA. 


RELAX THIS 
SEPTEMBER 


. . on beachfront sundecks & 
porches, by our new swimming 
pool, or on the beach. Enter- 
tainment program. Ocean water 
in all baths. Twin beds with 
bath from $15. Mod. Am. Plan 
—$5.25. Josiah White & Sons, 
Ltd., ownership management @ 
Atlantic City 5.1211 e in 
New York, MU 2-4849. 


Marlborough-Blenbetm 


ON THE BOARDWALK * ATLANTIC CITY 


AMPEX 
EREornome SOUN 


SIGNATURE OF PERFECTION IN SOUND 


Superb Stereo Sound — Sup erlati vely Styled 


The Ampex Custom Console brings you the magic of stereophonic sound in what- 
ever form you desire. You can select one or a combination of musical reproduction 
systems from among the three primary sources of stereo sound—from stereo phono- 
graph, stereo AM and FM radio tuner, or stereo tape recorder/reproducer. 

To match your living-room decor you can select your Custom console in walnut 


or teak in the sophisticated Contemporary design, or the luxurious cherry fruit- 
wood of the French Provincial. Instrument illustrated $675. Brochure gratis. 


SHRYOCK :. 


Opposite Wanamakers, Wynnewood * Wed. Eves. till 9 PM * MI2-1920 


* * * 30th ANNIVERSARY W X * 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Matinees at 2:30 Mrs. Robert F. Ridpath, Executive Director Season 1959-60 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
October 10—3 Ballets February 20—Play 
"Rumplestilskin," "How the Rhin- "Robin Hood's Treasure" 
oceros Got His Skin," & ''The Ele- Mae Desmond Children's Theatre 
phant's Child" March |9—Play 
Children's Dance Theatre of "Adventures of Sherlock Holmes" 
. Washington, D. C. Mae Desmond Children's Theatre 
Extra Birthday Gift: "The Lost Key" April 23—Play 
Joyce Potter Ballet "The Wizard of Oz" 
of Wilmington, Del. Rockefeller Players of New York 


November 2l—Play 
"The Princess and the Swineherd" 
Germantown Theatre Guild 


December 30— Ballet PRICES 
"The Magic Toy Shop" 
Trianon Ballet? from’ "Cobpelia," ^ SERIES: $3.12-4.68-7.02-10.85-14.04 
by Delibes SINGLES: .52..78-1.30-1.95-2.60 


Phone or Write CHILDREN'S THEATRE, 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa—RI 6-7125. 


Mail and phone orders accepted, if accompanied by check and a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT—RESERVE TICKETS NOW! 


THE enn a Siena 


A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Gateway to 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation ped 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featurin 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beef, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A. M. 
12 MN. Private Rooms for Conventions, social 
gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to 300 ISODS. 
pn Television Room. Daily Organ ncert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-in Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
e P ing charge there whíle you eat. Headquarters of 
.% x ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS, BUSINESS & 
* Fe ANE PROFESSIONAL WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 


Write for beautiful Color Brochure: Advance Reservation Advisable. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. AAA èe PHA e AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


lunch or dinner in the city. Everything i» a la 
carte, reservations are advisable, “View ee ever- 
changing panorama in the Square from dhe Oock- 
tail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent martini. 
. . . SOHN BARTRAM, Broad and Locust Sts. 
It's hard to stump the fabulous Bartram ehefa with 
any request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also su- 
perbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte, Any 
meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cocktail 
lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot after a 
busy day. . . . BELGRAVIA, 1811 Chestnut Rt. 
A turn-of-the-century hotel still serving old Phila- 
delphia families. Known for the traditional pep- 
perpot soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, 
and Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini, Harvard Club of Phila. located 
here. . . . BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. Steed in fine old Philadelphia tra- 
dition, the famous Stratford Garden features an 
excellent cosmopolitan cuisine . . . Shrimp Belle- 
vue and Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items 
from an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the dinner hour. The popular Hunt Room 
Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. Delicious 
hot amd eold hors d'oeuvres in the sophisticated 
Viennese Cocktail Lounge. BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Chestnut at 9th St. The Garden 
Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on Wed. and 
Thurs. evenings and an excellent variety of dishes 
at all times. Let Marcel make suggestions, In 
the Garden Terrace, an all-you-can-eat special on 
weekdays—Mon. and Tues, beefsteak, ed. and 
Thurs, Smorgasbord, and Fri. Seafood and New- 
burg or beefsteak. The Restaurant on the Mall 
serves good food at reasonable prices . . . 
CHANCELLOR HALL HOTEL, 18th and Chan- 
cellor Sts. Chancellor Room features continental 
and Ohinese cuisine. The latest night life phe 
nomena: Stereo, Hi-Fi LP's for patrons’ listening 
pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. . DRAKE, 
1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in the Spruce 
Room, known for its planked steak, old wines 
and French specialties. The Sir Franois Cocktail 
Lounge“ is distinctive, with low lighta and quiet 
atmosphere, gan music nightly. , , . ESSEX, 
18th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House in a busy 
noontime spot, with a -— ood Lindy-type 
menu . . . pastrami, corned 9, hot and cold 
roast beef sandwiches. Either lunch or dinner is 
well-prepared in the main Essex Dining Room. 
Both rooms are closed Sat. and Sun, . . . PENN- 
SHERWOOD HOTEL, 39th and Chestnut, Because 
of its proximity to the Penn campus, this is quite 
a popular spot with the college crowd—very 
lively and gay. The Dining Room closes at 9 p.m. 
and is open Sunday. The ‘Persian Room“ is open 
until 1 a.m. . . . The Chess Bar is a famous West 
Philadelphia meeting place. . , , SHERATON, 
Penn Center, 17th and Penna, Blvd, Philadel- 
phia’s newest hostelry. The Gate Carome* is 
French and very elegant . . . dinner music and 
dancing with the Dave Stanley "Trio nightly 
Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a marvolous 
tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is ''for«men-only" 
until 2:30. Piano ramblings here in the evenings 
Cocktails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. . . . SYLVANIA, Juniper and Locust 
Sts. The cheerful and attractive Sylvania Dining 
Room serves good, down-to-earth food, has just 
initiated a nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to 
appeal to the most jaded appetite, Sliced prime 
sirloin steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* 
a pleasant cocktailing spot. %WARWICK, 
17th St. at Locust. Poplar with theatrical folk 
and all others who appreciate fine food. The War- 
wick Room“ features dancing to Don Wallace's 
Orchestra. Embassy Room has the oontinental air. 
Try their justly famous shrimp lamaze. Men take 
over the Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on 
Fri. and Sat. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


THE EMBASSY*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and in- 
timate room hiding behind a rather formal name. 
Exceptional Chinese and French cruisine. Mario 
Mira entertains at the piano. . . . BEL- 
MONT MANSION*, Fairmount Park. Gracious 
dining in an al fresco setting, with a magnificent 
view of the Philadelphia skyline. Special parties 
and luncheons. Open 5:30-10 p.m. . . . C'EST 
LA VIE*, 1418 Spruce St. An elegant, plush 
recreation of a Mauve Decade restaurant. Excel- 
lent food, reasonable prices French cuisine a 
specialty. Either early or late dancing. Music 
nightly with George Ruffin at the piano, playing 
everything from Basin Street to Broadway. Solly 
Demetro, the strolling guitarist, alternates with 
him. Ronny Sealair is at the piano in the Lounge 
Bar. . SAXONY*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're 
theater-bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to 
it that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. . . . CAPRI*, 1528 Locust 8. 
Small but glossy, with menu accents on Italian 
and Chinese specialties. Try the Sportsman's Din 
ner of roast pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed down 
stairs. Sophisticated and popular. , L'AIGLON 
CAFE, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, loved for 
its good food, owned and operated by the MHottis 
family for the past 30 years. Continental dishes 
range through game in season, fillet of sole 
Marguery, prime beef and steaks, veal saute Ma- 
rengo to chicken Tetrazzinl Open seven days, noon 
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to 9:30 p.m THREE THREE'S*, 333 S. 
Smedley St. Favorite haunt of Philadelphia long- 
hairs. Located on enchanting old street. Excellent 
food and liquors served in a string of small rooms 
lined with work of local artiste. HELEN 
SIGEL WILSON'S*, 1523 Walnut St. Intimate 
and casual spot with a touch of Main Line glitter. 
Excellent food and cocktails, under the aegis of 
one of America's leading women golfers. Closes at 
midnight. . . THE GLASS DOOR*, 254 South 
15th St. Small and intimate. A favorite with the 
theater crowd. A good dinner spot with superior 
steaks. Reservations advisable. KUGLERS, 
Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. Very superior 
cuisine, especially in the seafood department; 
tangy snapper soup, back fin crab, seafood platters. 
A fine place for a leisurely meal. * OLD 
OR!GINAL BOOKBINDERS, 125 Walnut St. Close 
to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your own 
lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly wide 
range of seafood dishes, as you like them. Closes 
10 p.m. . ARTHUR'S STEAK HOUSE*, 216 
Chancellor St., near Independence Hall. Enthu- 
siasts for “rare” and “medium” are devoted reg- 
ulars, since every order is done to their own taste. 
Open until 2 a.m. i FRANKIE BRADLEY'S, 
Juniper and Chancellor Sts. Loved by actors and 


headliners. Planked steaks and lobsters are spe- 
cialties, also Frankie’s good company Closes 2 
a.m. LEW TENDLER'S, 227 S. Broad St. 


Headquarters for the sports crowd. Favored for its 
steaks and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. . . . JESSE'S, 
2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of dishes, and the 
only place in town for Japanese sukiyaki cooked 
at your table. No liquor. . TARELLO'S, 
1621 Chestnut St. A rare combination of un- 
usually good Italian food in a Spanish atmosphere. 
The Matador cocktail lounge is unique in every 
way—and Victor's meat ravioli, delicious! 
LONGCHAMPS, Walnut at 18th St. 4 name 
synonymous with good food for many years. A 
pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the better 
specialty shops. STOUFFERS*, Penn Cen- 
ter, 16th and Pennsylvania Blvd. American an- 
tiques have been used to furnish the elegant 
rooms; Fairmount, Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack 
Room, Time Counter, Greene Countrie North and 
South. Open every day but Sunday, 7 to 10. 
. KELLY'S, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since 
the early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster plates. 
HESPE'S*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your 
appetite hanker for good German cooking, call 
Emil for your reservation, Sauerbraten, Schnitzel 
Holstein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. BENNY THE 
BUM'S*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious steaks and 
lobsters served in the enjoyable and distinctive 
atmosphere of a converted old Philadelphia man- 


SHOYER'S, Arch St. Philadel- 


sion, 412 

phians and visitors alike have favored this ex- 
cellent eating spot for over 75 years. It's noted 
particularly for pot roast, potato pancakes, and 
roast duck. h BOOKBINDER'S SEAFOOD 
HOUSE, 215 S. 15th St. Their crab meat, Lob- 
ster Coleman, and *'Booky's Baked Crab” are 


“musts” for seafood lovers. Operated by 3rd and 


4th generation descendants of famous Bookbinder 
family 1918 CHESTNUT ST.* An inviting 
atmosphere in which to enjoy American cooking 
at its best. Host Bob Sigel always on hand 

. . DONOGHUE'S*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. 
Wonderful atmosphere of ‘history was made 


here.” Excellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb 
chops. Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth the 


trip P.M.*, 131 South 18th St. Favorite 
haunt of the advertising fraternity. Wonderful 
Italian food. Open till 2 a.m . THE 
PRIME RIB, 14 S. 15th St. As the name would 
indicate, here is the place for excellent prime 
ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every day 'til 
1 am., Sun. until 10. Good bar. 8 
ALGIERS*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relaxing 


atmosphere Diversified menu specializing in 
Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries Jubilee; 
feather-touch piano ramblings in the background 

. HOFFMAN HOUSE, 1214 Sansom St. A la 
carte only—delicious German cooking—game in 
season, superbly served. Imported German beer 


Gourmet’s heaven. THE MADISON HOUSE, 


Presidential City Line Ave. Beautifully lo 
cated in a rn apartment building overlook- 
ing Fairmount Park and Philadelphia's skyline. 
Large choice of foods, well prepared. 


BLACK HORSE TAVERN*, 5020 City Line Ave. 


Enjoy “just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted estate 
house. Golf trophies won by the owner much in 
evidence behind the bar. Piano ticklings Wed., 
Fri., and Sat. FISHER'S, 3545 N. Broad 
St. Popular seafood house in North Philadelphia. 


Only place we know where you can get nine kinds 
of seafood on one platter. Beer only. 


BECK'S ON THE BOULEVARD*, Roosevelt. Blvd. 


& Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which 
to enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. *BRADLEY 


COUNTRY TAVERN, Rte. 78 off Roosevelt Blvd. 
Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, country atmos- 
phere. Crab-meat stuffed shrimp a specialty. 

MoGILLIN’S OLDE ALE HOUSE—1310 Drury St. 
(between 18th and Filbert, south of Chestnut). 
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SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


Dinner Buffet—Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet—Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restavrant 
Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


The tree that grows 


through our roof 


Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


CU, 


Catering to banquets and parties 
3usiness men's lunch 

Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


7 7 J e 
BANQUET 

GRAND BALLROOM SEATS 1700 
PENNSYLVANIA BALLROOM SEATS 500 


(with Sheraton's closed circuit TV, banquets up to 3000 can be accommodated] 

Call Mr. Hogan, LO 8-3300 

1725 Pennsylvania Blvd. Direct Entrance From Sheraton's 1000-Car Garage 
USE YOUR SHERATON CREDIT CARD 


as new Sheraton sore. 


Since 


1758 


Dine in this historic old Inn 
originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE INN 
on the Delaware, 
NEW HOPE * PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPERB 
FACILITIES for 
DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE PLAY BAR 
For cocktails and snacks in a gay setting 
before and after the theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 


Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 

POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 


THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 


FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 
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Opened in 1860, when James Buchanan was 
president, this quaint oasis, reminiscent of a 
London pub, has been the gathering place of 
Philadelphians and the theatrical fraternity for 
almost a century. Gaslights are lighted every 
Friday night. VENTURE INN—?55 S 
Camac St. Here on one of the city's tiniest 
streets is the intimacy of a quiet bistro on the 
Left Bank. RUSSIAN INN, 1223 Locust 
St. Where Sue and Harry Stolwein have been 
serving European specialties to Philadelphia's and 
the, world's musical and artistic greats for many 
years, 


BUCKS COUNTY 


*HOMESTEAD OF LAVENDER HALL, Rte. 532. 
Newtown. A touch of old Colonial elegance in 
this modern world. Southern fried chicken a spe- 
cialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable pecan 
pie Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. Buffet dinner 
Wed. and Thurs. *%& TEMPERANCE HOUSE, 
Newtown. Really good homestyle meals are served 
here and have been, since Colonial days. “Beer 
only” is the rule in their pleasant Grille Room. 
"Ne *GOODNOE DAIRY BAR, Intersection 
Rtes. 532 and 418, Newtown. Famous for that 
marvelous homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice 
place to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
BUCK HOTEL*, Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton and  Bridgetown  Pikes,  Feasterville. 
Since 1735, one of the most famous eating places 
in the area. Call John in advance to order their 
unusual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties WASHINGTON CROSSING 
INN**, Rte. 32, Washington Crossing. An excel- 
lent cuisine in the formal dining rooms, in the 
original old kitchen, or in the secluded, cool 
dining garden. *WHITEHALL HOTEL, 
South State St., Newtown. Simple, good food at 
all times and interesting late snacks and platters. 
Enjoy the John Foster murals in the Windsock 
Lounge. The historic Stag Bar is one of the few 
of its kind left. . OLD ANCHOR INN, Rte. 
413 at the intersection of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. 
Hard to improve on their roast beef or homemade 
cheese-cake. Terrace and Hunt rooms available for 
large groups. JACK HANSEN’S INN*, West 
Trenton Ave., Morrisville. Unusually good food 
cooked to your order. Background music in the 
Silhouette Cocktail Lounge. . . ROCK RUN, 
Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, near Morris- 
ville. A new and luxurious supper club, featuring 
fine food, soft lights and softer music. Excellent 
bar, and large banquet facilities, entertainment 
. . JERRY'S, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the cheesecake 
is superb. Lunch and dinner car service, too. 
BUCKINGHAM ROOM, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 13, Bristol. A nice place to go in the 
evening for a late snack, good food at all times. 
Fine array to choose from at the new Sunday 
buffet. Jean Loper at the piano every evening. Bar. 
. LA CASA DELI, Levittown Shopping Cen- 
ter. A connoisseur's delicatessen department serv- 
ing the best corned beef sandwiches in the area. 
Enjoy leisurely lunches and dinners in The Lodge. 
. PENNSBURY INN*, Bordentown and Ferry 
Mill Rds, near Pennsbury. American and French 
cuisine in the Candlelight Dining Room. Piano 
ramblings Wed. through Sat. evenings. . . . 
WARRINGTON  INN*, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for pri- 
vate parties. Vincent will give you a cordial wel- 
come. . . . BILL DINO'S FIRESIDE INN, Rte. 
263, Hatboro. Delicious scampi and lasagna. A 
“good spot for a long, leisurely meal, A well-tended 
bar, loaded with Old World charm. Closed Tues- 
days. . %DOYLESTOWN INN, Doylestown. 
One of the County's old favorites, flourishing under 
new management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet and 
intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. . . . 
BUCKS COUNTY INN, 60 N. Main St., Doyles- 
town. Now under management of Jack and Lois 
Morgan. Enjoy your favorite drink before the open 
hearth at “the Inn with an atmosphere.“) 
COUNTRY SIDE INN*, Rte. 611, 1% mi. N. 
of Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn spe- 
cializing in authentic Sauerbraten, pot roast, and 
potato pancakes. Dining room and patio available 
for parties. CONTI INN*, Cross Keys. 
Famous and historic inn, having no trouble living 
up to its excellent reputation today. Try Walter's 
Caesar salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a 
warm greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. FABULOUS FOUN- 
TAINHEAD*, Route 202, 1 mile west of New 
Hope. Show time nightly, 8:30 to midnight; din- 
ner from 5 p.m. New show every Fri. Johnny 
Crawford, M.C. Buster Burnell, chorus line 
*PLAYHOUSE INN*, New Hope. Nationally fa- 
mous, ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer’s 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing Fri. 
and Sat. evenings. A most convivial atmosphere in 
the bar. *TOW PATH HOUSE**, New 
Hope. D'own the stairs on Mechanic St. to dine in 
a delightíul atmosphere by the canal. Unusually 
good food, excellent cocktails. . . . LOGAN 
INN*, New Hope. Picturesque old country inn with 
a friendly, informal and well-tended bar. The em- 
phasis is on comfort and hearty cooking for the 
local citizenry and travelers alike. Outdoor garden 
wonderful on those hot evenings. . . . ALBERT'S 
COFFEE SHOP**, New Hope. Authentic Swiss 
dishes prepared by host, Albert. The onion soup 


“Don’t Pass 
The Buck!" 


ELIT K d * 


ZA * — 


DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA 
ELmwood 7.1125 


LAFAYETTE HILL, PA. 


General Lafayette 
Inn 
Established 1732 
GERMANTOWN PIKE & CHURCH ST. 


Early American charm, with every mod- 
ern feature. The finest in steaks and sea- 
food . . . man-sized cocktails. Soft back- 
ground music for your added enjoyment. 
ully air-conditioned, of course. 


CHestnut Hill 7-6674 TAylor 8-9154 


T GWYNEDD, PA. e 
* Wm. Penn Inn 


Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


f Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 
7 Phone OXbow 9-4684 


LATZ OWNERSHIP 


Atlantic City's Oldest Steak House 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


is a meal in itself, and the homemade chocolate 
cake is better than ever. Dining on cool, outdoor 
patio, . . . BLACK BASS, Lumberville. Roast 


duck just one of many gourmet dishes prepared to 
perfection, and served in fascinating 18th century cen 4 g 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room downstairs, 


with antique bar once used in Maxim's in Paris. 
. VOLARE'S*, BE 255. West phd Hope. 
Dinner and late snacks, home-style and more than 
palatable. Just reopened with new decor . . . the DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 
same good lobster tails and aide Ondoa dining | J 
by a lovely lake. . . . * i 
INN*, Rte. 202, New Hope. Superior cuisine in Lambertvi le, New ersey 
the competent hands of Monsieur Richard, Euro- 


pean service with an extra flourish, Everything At the bridge Telephones 

done to order . . . anything ordered is well-worth UA block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 

the short wait. Small bar downstairs. s s 

STONE MANOR HOUSE*, Rte. —À a LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 

Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks a 

specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 m" 

ramblings nightly. . . . CUTTALOSSA INN, SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 — A * 

River Rd., between Centre Bridge and Lumberville. SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 Whether at RIVER'S EDGE or in her own home 
Good food, marvelous hot homemade breads and Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's STELLA DALLAS," 
pastries. Delightful outdoor dining on the patio River-front room available gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
with a view of a cascading waterfall. . . . for Parties and Receptions that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


MEYER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
BENETZ INN**, Quakertown. The byword 
here is “A good meal at any time." The surround- 
ings are, ao ANT Nena interesting 
TRAINER'S RANT, Quakertown. Attract- i Ch D l I 
ing diners from miles around, famous for its ex- e oy estown nn. e$ m 
cellent food for either a long leisurely dinner or 
a quick meal. Organ music in the attractive bar. 
DELAWARE OAKS**, Riegelsville. Fine 
food with a continental flavor. The family will 
appreciate the excellent sauerbraten. . . . FERN- 
DALE HOTEL, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville and 
Doylestown, Operated as an inn since the turn of 
the century, still serving the same fine food. Coun- 
try hams from nearby farms, home-baked cakes 
and pies, . . . PIPERSVILLE INN**, Pipersville. 
Good Penn-German cooking served in a home-type 
atmosphere by the famous Brugger family. Con- 
genial bar. FOUR WINDS TAVERN**, Rte. 
611, Revere, N. of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire 
on good steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. . . . 
PEROSA INN**, Line Lexington. For pleasant and 
enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti and clams 
or meat balls; try this restaurant.. 
GOLDIES RESTAURANT, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef pot pie 
a treat. INDIAN ROCK HOTEL*, on the 
Delaware, River Road, Upper Black Eddy. A 


charming and secluded spot for good dining with 

marvelous homemade cinnamon and finger rolls as 18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. Flllmore 8-2474 
an added attraction. Excellent drinks. . . . 
*HANEY'S ON THE HILL**, Upper Black Eddy, 
% mi. off Rte. 32. Absolutely enormous servings | Gracious Dining 


of really good food. Smorgasbord every Sat, night.) | 
Breezy and comfortable on the outdoor patio over- {| in 


looking a view of the Jersey Palisades. Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it's for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S, Weinmann, Manager 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


YORKTOWN INN*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 

wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing Mon- ; 
day, Wednesday, Friday. Music every night, Covered Bridge 
Charlie Swier a favorite at the piano in the bar. . . . Cocktail 

JOS. DONNOLO'S FORT SIDE INN—"Where 73 

Crosses 309," Whitemarsh. Superb food in an un- Lounge 

usual atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. Live 

lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to their 

own tank . . . the only one in the area. Facilities 

for private parties and banquets Open 7 days. E 

Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. to 1 am... Private rooms y 2 75 3 7 
GENERAL DE KALB INN*, Rte, 202 north of for your 4 Fe — eee 


Norristown, Known for their good food. Rooms for 


PALM Can't Pike RES PIA pars or lamb bridge parties — icr cr Mali 
chops . . . TAU , Rte, 309 at rx 1 1 
Springhouse, 2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls) Banquet Facilities Washington Crossing Inn 


each dish a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and 
Cadillacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. . . . CROSS ROADS 
MOTEL, Rte. 202, 3 miles north of Norristown. 
Prices on the high side but so is the quality of 
the food. Driftwood Room*, open till 10 p.m. has 
a four-piece combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. 
nights. . . . KAUFMAN HOUSE, Sumeytown 
Pike, Sumneytown. The unusual is a daily occur- 
rence in this charming old-fashioned hotel. Roast 
raccoon, rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
every-day fare. Beer from fifteen different countries 
an added attraction. . . . COLLEGEVILLE INN, 
intersection Germantown and Ridge Pikes on Rte. 
422. Smorgasbord Tues., Wed. and Thurs. dinner 
and Mon. and Fri. luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 
p.m. Mighty good food. . . . CASA CONTI**, 
Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd., Glenside Good 
American cooking. Open daily, except Monday, 
12-9. . . . OLD MILL MANOR HOUSE, Ambler, 
Virginia ham, sirloin, club steak, seafood—your 
difficulty is to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. 
BLUE BELL INN**, on Rte, 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp lamaze a 
specialty. Open noon to midnight. Reservations 
advisable, . . . BLUE HORSE TAVERN, Rte. 
73, Blue Bell. Frank and Eddie's attractive, well- 
run establishment featuring steaks, fine martinis. 

ROYAL OAKS, Ambler. Steaks are a spe- 
cialty. Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano ram- 
blings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, the 
manager. . . . BROAD AXE HOTEL, Skippack 
and Butler Pikes. Shiskebob and seafood are sug- 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons € Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cockta ils 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Murals by John Fester 
Peter A. Chesner, Propristor 


White Ball 3Botel 


Established 1843 
Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-891 


September, 1959 1 


BEST & CO. 


ABINGTON © ARDMORE 


Plan on Plaid 


as the focal point of a smart 
Young Cosmopolitan® 
wardrobe, and wear it just this way 
...in a narrowed blend 
of wool and mohair designed by 
Pat Hartly. Red and green 
or beige and black. 
"Sizes 7 to 15. (N-26). 29.95 


Moil and phone orders filled 


ABINGTON — Old York Road 
TUrner 7-6800 
ARDMORE—Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 * (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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gested when you dine at this charming place, 
built in 1685. Call Archie for reservations 
SUNKEN GARDENS, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. evenings by 
dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of beef and oh, 
so tender lobster have made this a popular spot. 
-— CROSSROADS TAVERN “Y, Centerville. 
Monsieur Bien, who owns this perfectly delightful 
place, gives each guest’s selection his personal 
supervision. He specializes in delectable French 
items. %WHITPAIN INN, Center Square. 
Rte. 73 (% mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 
309). Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms for 
small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m. Reserva- 
tions. . THE SCHOOL INN, Rte. 309, north 
of Ambler. Lovely old country inn built in 1860 
specializes in home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. . . . XWITCH- 
WOOD FARMS, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, home-made ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. OLD MILL, Old York & 
Horsham Rds., Hatboro. In this old mill, new 
management is serving outstanding food  high- 
lighted by its steaks and fried chicken. a. te 
ROSLYN INN, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains of 
organ music in the background at dinner time. 
Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. . AWIL- 
LIAM PENN INN, Rte. 202 at Sumneytown Pike, 


Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for lunch and 
dinner. Specialty of the house—Snapper Soup. 
Your favorite drink at the Curly Maple Bar. 
Banquet accommodations 40 to 400 in the 
Coach and Carriage Rooms. . . . SAUTER'S INN, 
Philmont and Pine Roads, Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. Newly opened. Features dinners by candle- 


light. Soft background music, Open for luncheon. 


Cocktail bar. . . . VALLEY INN, 737 Hunting- 
don Pike, Rockledge. Stuffed lobster tails and 
steaks are a specialty in this relaxed Early 


American atmosphere. Quartet for dancing, Wed., 
Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion show on Fri., 
from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open Sundays from noon 
until 8 p.m. . GENERAL LAFAYETTE 
INN, Germantown Pike & Church St., Lafayette 
Hill, Pa. Early American charm is the keynote to 
this hostelry established in 1732, the year George 
Washington was born. Finest steaks, seafood, man- 
sized—cocktails. Soft background music. 


MAIN LINE 


THE TAVERN*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been Bill 
Everhart's strong point for the past 25 years. 


Roast beef, steaks and seafood are specialties. 
Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. . . . CHARLIE 
HESS“, Montgomery Ave. Bala-Cynwyd. Popular 
cocktail spot serving good food as well Piano 


music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie will make you 
welcome. THE CYNWYD*, 5 City Line 
Ave, Bala-Cynwyd. An excellent choice for good 
drinks, steaks „that“ thick, and a large variety 
of Italian dishes. Specially recommended for diners 


who prefer intimate lighting. 5 LANGER- 
MAN'S**, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. Fas- 
cinating Polynesian and Chinese after-dinner 


menu, and an extraordinary drink list well-worth 
looking into. All the lobster tails you can eat 
Tuesday nights. WEBER'S, Narberth. Lots 
of warmth in this wonderful, diet-ruining place on 
Montgomery Pike. Food prepared with special 
care. Hours noon to 2 a.m. GENERAL 
WAYNE INN*, Montgomery Pike, Merion. Excel- 
lent service and food in pleasant 18th Century 
surroundings. Concert and dance music every night 


by Fritz Prospero and His Orchestra. " 
BLACK ANGUS, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as vou 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 


cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. Reser- 


vations suggested. STOUFFER'S, Wynne- 
wood. This branch of the popular chain offers 
four li attractive dining rooms serving good 
food Lamplight Room for men only until 
5 p.m. Fashion shows Friday noon, fall and win- 
ter. VIKING IN MORGASBORD**, 
Ardmore. Said to be the only Scandinavian res- 
taurant in this area. Only the Lundvalls, who 


came from Sweden, could dream up the delicious 
varieties of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on 
a revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. CHATEAU COLOTTE*, Ardmore. 
Comfortable, roomy booths where you may sit 
und chat without being disturbed. Food consist- 
ently well prepared, Eddie Bigham and his piano 
make music every evening from 9 to closing. 

. THE GUARD HOUSE INN, Gladwyne. Fox 
hunters 100 years ago spent weekends in this 
charming old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the fecl- 
ing of the old days. Steaks and chops delicious. 
Has an unlisted phone number, so go out and see 
Frank Callahan for reservations. . BRYN 
MAWR COLLEGE  INN**, Morris Ave, Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families stop by for 
à snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus. Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious, . CONESTOGA MILL, Bryn Mawr. 
Charm of the old mill dating to the early 18th 
century, but has been enlarged to accommodate 
large groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon 
to midnight daily. HAVERFORD HOTEL, 
on Montgomery .Pike. Quiet, comfortable atmos- 
phere where you dine well to soft music. Be there 
in time for a drink in the spacious cocktail room. 


. ORSATTI'S CHETWYND, Rosemont, Housed 
in the attractive new Chetwynd Apartmenta just 
off Lancaster Pike. Specializes ín American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday nights. 
. . . COVERED WAGON INN*, Lancaster Ave. 
& Old Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight dining. 
Try their roast beef, steaks and lobsters, Orchestra 
for dancing Saturday night from 9:80. . . . 
THE LAMP POST INN*, Lancaster Ave., Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-paneled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. , . . PAOLI INN*, Lancaster 
Ave. & Rte. 202. Outstanding lobster and roast 
beef dinners. Side dishes are a pleasant surprise. 


Try their seven-layer cake for dessert. Kitchen 
open 'til midnight. 

CHESTER COUNTY 
SHIP INN**, Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 


attractive place, which has served travelers since 
1796. Dinners 11 p.m. . . . LENAPE INN*, Rte. 
52 on the Brandywine, Lenape, Pa. Have a most 
satisfying dinner and cocktail in this charming, 
quiet place, across the road from Lenape Amuse- 
ment Park. The prime beef steaks are renowned. 
Mrs, Carey, is your hostess. CHRISTY'S 
GLEN MILLS, where Rte, 1 crosses 202. At the 
hub where travelers from Wilmington, West Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia congregate for good food. 


The combination seafood platter is recommended. 
CHADDS FORD HOTEL**, Chadds Ford. 
Serving wayfarers since it was built in 1786. 


Dinner, 5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, "legal beverages" really means every kind of 
drink, according to John Flaherty, the manager. 
: THE MANS'ON HOUSE, West Chester. 
Founded in 1531, this is still a mecca for vis- 
itors to historic Chester County. Take the family 
for chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable 
dining room. “Ye Old Tap Garden” barroom is 


open noon to 1 a.m. . . . THE WESTTOWN 
FARM HOUSE**, on the Westtown School Oam- 
pus. Near West Ohester. Will remind you of 


the country hotel where you stopped as a child. 
Inexpensive meals. One menu unless you order 
in advance. Better make reservations with Marion 
Weller, manager, if there are more than two in 
vour party. No liquor. DUTCH CUP- 

ARD**, Rte. 340, two and a half miles from 
Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial atmosphere in 
this old homestead noted for fine cuisine, espe 
cially steaks and seafood. . BULL TAVERN, 
corner of Rts. 23 and 88, near Phoenixville. Very 


well-known for parties and banquets with its 
six dining rooms. Dinner served to 10:30 p.m. 
Steaks, chops and seafood a specialty. Reserva- 


tions advisable, especially Saturday night. . . . 
COVENTRY FORGE INN, Rte, 23, 1% miles west 
of Rte. 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. Ex- 
pensive. KIMBERTON TAVERN**, Kimber- 
ton Rd., 6 miles west of Valley Forge. Unusually 
fine dinners served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday 
dinners 1 to 7:30. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
WALBER'S ON THE DELAWARE, Taylor Ave. 


in Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. 
Pancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nichts. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. . . . CLUBHOUSE, 511 Welsh St., Ches- 
ter. A wonderfully chummy place where everybody 
seems to know everybody else. If you're a stranger, 
order baked lump crab meat imperial or roast 
brisket of beef with potato pancakes—they’re 
good! Organ music nightly, THE FALCON 
HOUSE, 525 West Chester Pike, Manoa. Special- 
izes in food of a different nation each day— 
German on Mon., Italian on Wed., etc. Six dining 
rooms serving 1300. Organ music every evening. 
Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. 
Cocktails in Tivoli Gardens. . . LAMB TAV- 
ERN*, Springfield & Eagle Rds., Springfield. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple crumb 
cake for dessert. Reservations advised, with host 
Nick Matchica. . . . ALPINE INN, 642 Baltimore 
Pike, Springfield. Good meals at reasonable prices. 
Large banquet room with its own bar íor parties. 
Plank steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for 
reservations, ROSE TREE INN, Rte. 252 
(Providence Road), Upper Providence. Excellent 


food, in particular the fine steaks that can be 
selected, tableside, from the steak cart. Buperb 
service. Eunice and Jack Messick are the hosts. 


. FISHER'S, West Chester Pike and Sproule 
Rd., Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, 
and etuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. . . . SORRENTO 
RESTAURANT, 3010 Township Line, Drexel Hill 
Special Sunday dinners from 1 p.m. Dinners 
every week day from 4 p.m. Children's platters 
half price. Consistently fine Italian and American 
cuisine. . . . MEDIA INN, Rte. 1 at Providence 
Rd., Media. A favorite family eating place spe- 
cializing in charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has 
the right touch with her home-baked pies. . . . 
D'IGNAZIO'S TOWNE HOUSE*, 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the exoellent 
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Superb cuisine 


Hore-d'oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d'Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 


Whether Rain or Shine 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 


C D 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Reute 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


— Aa 


ROUTE 202 WHICH TRACES ONE OF 
AMERICA’S earliest highways, is still 
a fascinating. drive for dinner at his- 
toric old Lambertville House. Delicious 
fresh tossed garlic salad and wonderful 
little hot loaves of home-made bread. 
Bar & cocktail lounge. Serving 11:30 
AM to I AM daily. Sun. to 8 PM. 
Duncan 
Hines, Cue 
& Gourmet 
appro ved. 
Monthly art 
A 

. 1812 


Taxibertville Fouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 


^^v INDIAN ROCK 
HOTEL 


(on the Delaware) 


A must on your dining 
list for excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere. 


Your Hosts—Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
LUNCHEON 12 til 
DINNER 5 'til 
Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 
Rt. 32, River Rd., Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 
22 miles N. of New Hope 
Phone Yukon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
(Closed Sunday) 
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cuisine started by their parents, Interesting art 
exhibits in every room. Piano music for lunch 
and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and Sat. 
evenings. THE OLD MILL, near Concord 
ville. Turn west off Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton 
Lake Rd. Water wheel runs constantly in this old 
mill, built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and 
Mrs. Upperman's home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip . BROOKS' RESTAURANT AND 
CLUB DEL-RIO**, W. Chester Pike and Eagle 
Rd., Manoa. Seafood restaurant, Unusual chef's 
specia] is the broiled seafood platter Banquet 
facilities in Club. . . PETTI ARMS, U. S. 1, 
6 mi. west of Media, Glen Mills. Gourmet food 
Gold Room seats 200, Petti Lounge has bar and 
tables for dining. Petti Pub for business men's 
luncheon or cocktails. Intimate cocktail music. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


X*RIVER'S EDGE, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella 
Dallas" greats guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the water- 
front Dock Room. Outstanding French food and 
American favorites. BOTAL INN, Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and antipasto to 
please the most discriminating, Italian-American 
menu. Bar open after 5 on Sunday. Al Bara Trio. 

NASSAU TAVERN HOTEL, Princeton. 
Gargantuan platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night’s buffet featuring unlimited por- 
tions. Snacks in the Oyster Bar. *LAM- 
BERTVILLE HOUSE, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. COLLIGAN’S STOCKTON INN,** 
Stockton, N. J. Dinner only. Song-inspiring wish- 
ing well is worth inspecting after a lobster or 
roast beef feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 
Dine outdoors beside the rippling waterfall. 
Pos * LANDWEHR'S RESTAURANT,** Rte. 
29, 2 miles below Washington's Crossing. A real 
family affair with the Landwehrs who pride them- 
selves on food and drink prepared and served 
with a personal touch. Lar rooms available for 
private parties. . . . PRINCETON INN, Prince- 
ton. Sprawling colonial inn with private rooms 
for receptions, banquets, and business meetings. 
Each dish is a connoisseur's delight. "T 
CLINTON HOUSE, Clinton, Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1748. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean prime). 
Cocktails with Sunday dinner. A CHERRY 
HILL INN, Rte. 88 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. Pre- 
dominantly French cuisine. Music every night 
except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. Rooms. 
. . . CINELLI'S COUNTRY HOUSE, Merchant 
ville, N. J., across from Garden State Race Track. 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. SANS SOUCI, 
Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every day. Dancing 
on weekends makes this a perfect place to go 
with a date. Chinese food and steaks are featured. 

THE PUB, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. 
Exceptionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth ads here are always 
a real treat. Giant cocktails and highballs are 
a feature. Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. every day. 

RED HILL INN, Rtes. 30 and 783, Penn- 
sauken. “Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late 
snacks and good drinks taking second place to 
a superior entertainment schedule which changes 
weekly. . . . KNIFE & FORK INN—Atlantic 
& Albany Ave. at the end of Route 40, Atlantic 
City, Old English atmosphere. One of Atlantic 
City’s most attractive restaurants, serving the 
shore resort'a finest food 


Tandmehr's 
RESTAURANT * COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Banquet facilities available 


Ask for Lovise—TUxedo 2-0303 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Air-conditioned Closed Monday 


outdoor cock toll patio 
before dinner after the theater 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 


DELROSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS C 


Jamison 


Classics’ gentlest of 


black wool jerseys. Its 


candid good looks are 


polished off with just 


the right amount of 


satin here and there. 


A dress that can become 


your best accessory 


NM 5 
A SAN oy 
SE 
2 PERS 


this season for it 
offers a beautiful pin 
or string of pearls 
the best home it ever 
had! 12 to 20 40.00 
Miss Bonwit Shop, 
third floor, Chestnut at 17th, 
Philadelphia, 

Wynnewood, Jenkintown 


LO 3-7300 MI 9-2300 TU 7-4600 


BONWIT TELLER 


. 


KN 
XI ISS 


Bonwit likes 
the 
Jamison 


approach 
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Tall Toll Tales 

TURNPIKE travel can be mighty 
boring. Speeding along a ‘“con- 
trolled access highway" at the 
legal maximum of 65 miles per 
hour can be too much of a good 
thing. 

One of our travel-wise young- 
sters prepared himself for the or- 
deal before our 4,000-mile safari 
this summer. After estimating how 
many tollgates we'd have to pass 
on our trip, he wrote out that 
many little messages on slips of 
paper. Then as we pulled up to 
pay our tribute, he first gave the 
guard the fare, then one of these 
notes. 

Our fun came as we drove ahead, 
looking back to observe the gate 
tender as he deciphered the mess- 
age. The fellow who received 
"HAVE TOLL—WILL TRAVEL" just 
smiled broadly and waved us on. 
So did the chap who read "HAVE 
FARE—MUST TEAR." But the one 
who drew "HELP—I'M A MIDGET— 
THEY'RE KIDNAPPING ME FOR A 
CIRCUS/" evidently had no sense of 
humor. We saw him scratch his 
head and reach for a phone as we 
put on speed to make license-tak- 
ing difficult. 


Multi-Purpose Bridge 

WELL, the people of Perkasie 
finally got their covered bridge 
dedicated last month. There 
quite a hassle between those who 
thought a bridge is a bridge, and 
should cross something—a stream 
or even a depressed road. But 
Andrew H. Schuler, president of 
the Perkasie Historical Society, 
pointed out the luxury of placing 
the hallowed bridge over water. It 
might be washed away in a flood; 
and certainly would cost more than 
placing it in its present location in 
Lenape Park. 

But it remained for Hal Clark, 
president of the Delaware Valley 
Protective Association, to point 
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out that a covered bridge is more 
than an uncovered bridge. In times 
gone by, he said, this old bridge 
served as a well-known tunnel of 
love, a convenient place to save a 
load of hay during a sudden storm, 
a gossip exchange, and a com- 
munity billboard. 

Seems as though few folks used 
it only as a means of getting 
across the river. So now that the 
bridge has been placed on dry land, 
it may go back to becoming a tun- 
nel of—, etc. 


Mourning Doves in Mourning 
BRAVE hunters of the world 
arise! The Pennsylvania mourning 
dove season is upon us. From now 
until November 4 you can bang 
away at these denizens of the air. 
You'll have to flush them out of 
the tall corn where they feed, keep- 
ing your sharp ear tuned for their 
gentle twittering. And, once flushed 
out into the open, you'll need a 


steady shooting arm, for these 
birds have what is called an “un- 
predictable flight pattern.” This 
means they don't fly too well. 


Mostly because they never had to 
fly away from anybody or any- 
thing before 1945 in our Common- 
wealth. 

jut don't let that dismay you. 
After all, by killing a few doves, 
you're really helping those that 
get away. Because these will have 
a larger share of grubs and stuff 
to eat. 

So blast away, Nimrods. What 
matter that the dove is the tradi- 
tional symbol of Peace? Let the 
mourning dove mourn. 


How to Drive Storks Crazy 

IT was fairly well reported, but 
the story deserves recording here 
for posterity. During three- 
day period last month, five wives 
by the name of Stoltzfus gave birth 
to young 'uns in the Lancaster 
General Hospital. They hailed 


one 


* 
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from Lancaster, Gordonsville, Mor- 
gantown and, of course, Inter- 
course. Stoltzfuses in Intercourse 
are legion. More than neighbors, 
four of the mothers were born 
Stoltzfuses themselves. Some folks 
might say that the Amish, re- 
nowned as farmers and cattle rais- 
ers, know a good breed when they 
see one. 


Watching All the Girls Go By 

IF you live in Springfield, Chel- 
tenham, Haverford or Tinicum 
townships, those quiet men stand- 
ing beside black boxes along the 
highways last month were check- 
ing your driving speed. 

These radar traffic surveys were 
made by local police officials in 
cooperation with, of all people, the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Church Road, Route 309, 
Haws Lane, Old York Road, Acad- 
emy Lane, Washington Lane and 
Wister Drive were selected because 
of residents' complaints of speed- 
ing motorists. 

Speaking for the male driver, 
we are eternally grateful to PMA 
safety engineer Thomas J. Jenkins 
for this official observation: “The 
majority of the male drivers travel 
at a more consistent rate of speed 
and represent the high percentage 
of drivers in the ‘average’ (speed) 
category, while women drivers are 
concentrated at the bottom and at 
the top of the list, either consider- 
ably under the limit or over it." 

We have a feeling that Mr. 
Jenkins meant to say more. Like, 
“Comon, gals, get with it. Either 
speed up or slow down. But make 
up your mind.” But, representing 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association, which represents 
manufacturers who make things 
that women, mostly, buy—Mr. Jen- 
kins could say no such thing out 
loud. And besides, what good would 
it do to ask a woman to make up 
her mind? M 
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City's most ambitious musical even gets under 
way on September 27th with the opening of the 
Philadelphia Festival of Western Hemisphere 
Music, a nine-month event involving more than 
100 organizations. Initial concert takes place 
at the Museum of Art with Claude Rains narrat 
ing Copland's Lincoln Portrait Orchestra 
goers will hear Charles Munch, of the Boston 
Symphony, on November 27th-28th and highly 
praised Russian cellist Msistlav Rostropovich on 
November 6th-7th 


Two items of top interest to lovers of folk 
humor and folk music are the scheduled ap- 
pearances of Hal Holbrook in Mark Twain 
Tonight on February 13th and a joint con- 
cert by Josh White and Odetta on March 
14th, both at Town Hall. While the dates 
may be well into the winter months, they're 


something to relish during the Fall. 


Two old friends of the Phitadelphia Orchestra 
will appear this season after long absences. 
Yehudi Menuhin will be the featured soloist 
on December 4th-5th, his first appearance 
in eight years, and former conductor and 
fair-haired boy of the Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, will make a guest appearance 


later in the season. 


PHILADELPHIA 


highlights from the exciting 
fall schedule of events 


in the art, entertainment and social worlds 


Invitation to the dance . . . lovers of ballet, classic, modern 
or folk, can run the gamut this season. The New York 
City Ballet will appear at the Academy under the aegis 
of Emma Feldman on October 22nd, starring Maria Tall- 
chief and Jacques d'Ambroise, while Israel's exciting 
Inbal group will perform on December 27th-28th. Later 
in the season, the fiery Jose Greco and Company will ap- 
pear for heel-tapping afficiandos. 


The Kingston Trio, 


who sang so long and 
eloquently about Tom Dooley 
that North Carolinians 

were moved to seek 

an official pardon for 

the poor boy, will appear 

in concert at the 

Academy on November 13th, 
following by one 

evening a recital by 

Met tenor and local 

favorite Jan Peerce. 

The great flamenco guitarist, 
Carlos Montoya, who can 
bring an ole from a tonc-dcaf 
musicophobe, will perform 


at Town Hall on December 12th. 


ont 


For those who like their humor twisted and 
their laughs in a ghoulish manner, Town Hall 
offers Tom Lehrer on October 10th. Lehrer, 
the sickest comedian ever, developed his par- 
ticular illness long before anyone heard of 


Mort Sahl, Lennie Bruce and other inmates. 


The Tenth Man, a new Paddy Chayefsky 
play opening at the Walnut on October 12th, 
will star Risa Schwartz, the teen-age daugh- 
ter of Yiddish Art Theater founder and 
noted actor, Maurice Schwartz. Miss 
Schwartz, adopted from a Belgium orphan- 
age twelve years ago, has played leading 
roles in several productions with her father, 
but this will mark her Broadway debut. 


Melvyn Douglas will portray a top political 
figure in The Gang’s All Here, a new play 
opening at the Forrest on September 10th. 
The Washington merry-go-round and the 
people who surround a man come to power 
form the plot basis for this Kermit Bloom- 


garden production. 


Rex Harrison, last seen here in that musical 
that couldn't possibly make it to Broadway 
because Harrison can't sing a note and be- 
sides, you just can't do that to Shaw, will 
return to the stage in T'ime's Fool, a new 
Jean Anouilh comedy concerning a French 
general who is definitely out of joint with 
the times. Harrison, who will not sing, opens 
at the Walnut on November 12th. 


What promises to be the year's big- 
gest musical opens at the shubert on 
October 26th when Morton DaCosta's 
Saratoga, based on the Ferber best- 
seller Saratoga Trunk, begins a five- 
week run. Starring Howard Keel and 
Carol Lawrence, with music and 
lyrics by Arlen-Mercer, the show 
will feature costumes and sets by 
Cecil Beaton On September 
12th, Anne Bancroft, the miracle girl 
of Two for the Seesaw, will open at 
the Locust in The Miracle Worker, 
the story of Helen Keller's childhood 
and Anne Sullivan, her inspiration 


For those who like 
their comedy in 
multiple doses, the 
new revue, T'he Girls 
Against the Boys, 
opening at the 
Erlanger on September 
26th, sounds like 

good medicine. Cast 
includes Bert Lahr 
and Nancy Walker, 
with notable support from comedians 
Shelley Berman and Dick Van Dyke 
... Bernard Shaw, another comedian 
of note, will be represented on 

the Philadelphia stage by an all 

star cast playing one of his 

funniest comedies, Heartbreak 

House. Sam Levene, Diane Cilento, 
Maurice Evans, Alan Webb, Pamela 
Brown, Diana Wynyard and Dennis 
Price are featured players. 


The man who made America aware 
of America and is currently doing 
more for the soda industry than 
seotch ever did, will be the central 
figure in Only In America, a new 
play opening at the Forrest on Octo- 
ber 22nd. Nehemiah Persoff will 
portray author Harry Golden. 


Both Walter Pidgeon and Eileen Herlie will be making their 
musical comedy debuts when producer David Merrick's new 
show, Take Me Along, opens at the Shubert on September 
28th. Sharing the spotlight with the musical neophytes will 
be Jackie Gleason, returning to the legitimate theater after 
years on the small sereen. Merrick, incidentally, is one of 
Broadway's most successful showmen. In the past four-and- 
a-half years, his productions, among them Gypsy and Destry, 
have grossed better than twenty million dollars. 
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Treasures of the Dark Continent will 
be brought to light in a special 
exhibition of late nineteenth century 
African cultural and ceremonial ob- 
jects opening at the Commercial Mu- 
seum on September 23rd. The mu- 
seum's collection, one of the finest 
in the world, will be supplemented 
by other African pieces from mu- 
seums across the country . . . An 
all-star cast including the McGuire 
Sisters, Vaughn Monroe, Gene Bar- 
ry (TV's Bat Masterson) and a half- 
dozen top daredevil acts will take 
part in the Fifth Annual Thrill Show 
at Philadelphia Stadium on Septem- 
ber 11th. Real stars of the show are 
the police and firefighters who go all 
out with special riding and marching 
exhibitions. Proceeds go into the 
Hero Scholarship Fund to provide 
educational opportunity for children 
of police, park guards and firemen 
killed or permanently disabled in the 
line of duty. 


Typical of the 

striking new design 

ideas to be seen in the 
exhibition Forms from 
Israel, opening on 
December 7th at 

the Commercial Museum, 


is this breastplate 


artists and architects 


seven other cities. Typical of show's bold 
statements is Gethsemane, prize-winning 


print by Carol Summers. 
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and liner for the torah. The show will feature 

objects for daily living, ceremonial, and decorative 
purposes created by Israel's leading contemporary 
American Prints Today—1959, 
an exhibition of prints by leading American 

artists will open at the Philadelphia Muscum of 


Art on September 15th—with simultaneous openings in 


Convention Hall will house the Greater 
Philadelphia Automobile Show November 
I4th-21st, when the new cars, American 
and foreign, will be unveiled to the public. 
Of special interest will be the appearance 
of new 'compact' cars by Ford, Plymouth 
and Chevrolet, an attempted answer to the 
European small car invasion. 


Collectors of antiques can revel in the past 
when the 19th Annual Antique Exhibit and 
Sale sponsored by the Women’s Club of 
Germantown opens a three-day stand on 
September 22nd at 21 W. Washington Lane. 


The Children's Theater, celebrating its 
thirtieth anniversary season, opens with a 
program of ballet on October 10th at the 
Academy which includes Rumplestilskin, 
How the Elephant Got His Skin and The 
Elephants Child, all performed by the Chil- 
dren's Dance Theater of Washington, D. C. 
Also on the program will be The Lost Key, 
performed by the Joyce Potter Ballet of 
Wilmington. Later in the season, on Novem- 
ber 21st, the Germantown "Theatre Guild 
will present their production of the Princess 
and the Swineherd. 


For an excursion into nostalgia, Chester 
County opens the doors of its famous homes 
during Chester County Open House Day on 
October 14th, and offers the tourist a 
glimpse of gracious living coupled with a 
sense of history. 


Big art show of the season will take place 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art in De- 
cember when a comprehensive exhibition of 
the works of French painter Gustave Courbet 
will open . . . The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts has scheduled an unusual 
show beginning November 7th which will 
feature works from the private collections 
of Philadelphia artists. Represented owners 
will include Ben Wolf, Emlen Etting, Vera 
White, Adrien Siegel, Al Bendiner, Stella 
Drabkin, Hobson Pittman, Benton Spruance, 
Franklin Watkins . . . On September 14th, 
the Art Alliance will open with an ex- 
hibition of work by the Philadelphia Art 
Teachers Association . . . The Phillips Mill 
Art Show, one of Bucks County's largest 
and most important art exhibitions is sched- 
uled to open October 4th and will feature 
the work of nationally-known local artists. 
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Jassophiles can have themselves a ball on September 20th when the 


Newport Jazz Festival concert opens at the Academy. The fascinating 


fingers of George Shearing, his quintet, and his recently-organized full 
band will headline an all star jazz show that includes the Thelonius Monk 
Quartet, Anita O’Day and two British imports, Humphrey Littleton, one 


of that country’s most popular musicians, and baritone saxophonist Ronnie 


Ross, England’s 


answer to Gerry Mulligan 


On 


November 3rd, the 


Academy will sound with the rhythmic artistry of the Stan Kenton 


orchestra in a concert strictly for non-squares 


and a promise of future concerts, as yet unscheduled, will round out 


A Ja: 


concert at the Academy on November 29th will explore the new sounds 


season. Item: Whatever happened to rock and roll? 


New productions, new 
operas and a few old 
the 


operagoer this season. 


warhorses await 


Gounod comes in for 
honors when the 
Philadelphia Grand 


presents Faust on Oc- 
tober 8th, 
the 


commemo- 


rating one hun- 


dredth anniversary of the first performance. 


Sunday opera begins when the Grand pre- 


sents Puccini's 


rarely-sung Suor Angelica 


along with Pagliacci on December 13th. The 
same composers La Rondine is scheduled 
later in the season. Met opening is Novem- 


ber 10th with a performance of Il Trovatore, 


followed by a new production of T'he Gypsy 


Baron on 


December 


Ist. Pelleas and Meli- 


sande will also be performed. The Philadel- 


phia Lyric will 


open with Carmina Burana 


and Oedipus Rew on September 29th and 


will offer a repe 


at of its successful T'urandot 


revival on November 4th. The world's top 


singers will appear during the season 


in 


what seems a veritable festival of opera. 
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Philadelphia and 


Bowl game ever 


meets a Western powerhouse in the first annual Liberty 
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its mammoth Stadium will 


sanctioned in the East by the 


be 


the 
NCAA 


scene 
when 


Bowl 


of 


a 


For Moderns 


e 
5, 


the 


the first football 
top Eastern team 
on December 19th. 


Highlighting the fashion and social scene this sea- 


son will be the second annual Crystal Ball, a gala 
affair sponsored by the Fashion Group of Philadel- 
phia and held at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


on October 23rd. Guest of honor last year was 
Marlene Dietrich; this year’s guest has yet to be 
announced. Proceeds from the Ball go to the 


Museum's Fashion Wing Philadelphia's famed 
Charity Ball will be held this year in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford on December 


26th. Hospitals, orphanages and other institutions 
and 


direct beneficiaries of this venerable 


function 


are the 
well-attended social 


Dog days start 

September 23rd with the 
Rittenhouse Square show. 
Those who like their dogs 
in large numbers can try 
the Devon show on October 
3rd where more than 
1,000 entries are expected. 
On October 14th, fashion 
and dogs combine in the 
SPCA’s Feller's Fashion 
Show. 
Big news for the 

horsey set every year is 
the 
indoor 
Penn 
Harrisburg, set 
October 16 
Local shows 


include 


world’s la raest 


horse show, 
the National a! 
for \ 
24th. 
oj 


the 


County 


interest 
Delaware 

Horse Show and County 
Fair, September 11th-13th, 
and the Upper Darby 
Horse Show, September 
19th-20th, both 

being held at 


Newtown Square. 


German-born Fritz Scheel, 
first conductor of the 
Orchestra, was responsible 
for molding the musical 
organization during its 
initial and formative years. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra begins 


its sixtieth historic season 


HE TIME was Friday evening, November 16th, 

1900, and the place was Philadelphia’s Academy 
of Music. On the podium long-haired, heavily- 
mustachioed Fritz Scheel bowed to the applause of 
the fashionable audience that filled the great build- 
ing, then turned to face the eighty-five musicians 
assembled on the stage, his arms upraised. A still- 
ness came over the expectant listeners, broken only 
by an inevitable cough from the balcony, as the 
Kapellmeister brought his arms down and the sound 
of music filled the Academy. The concert had begun 
a concert that has yet to end, for with those first 
notes was born the Philadelphia Orchestra, recog- 
nized by many today as the world’s greatest symphonic 
organization. 

During the nineteenth century, Philadelphia’s 
musical history was filled with attempts by organiza- 
tions to form and maintain a permanent orchestra of 
Philadelphia musicians. In 1820, the Musical Fund 
Society was organized and began giving concerts a 
year later. About the same time the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, an amateur instrumental organization, was also 
active on the musical scene. Neither group was suc- 
cessful in establishing an orchestra for Philadel- 
phians. 

These groups were followed by the Germania Or- 
chestra which provided concerts for forty years until 
1895 when it was liquidated; the Thunder Orchestra, 

a group formed by composer-organist Henry Gordon 
Thunder from some of the members of the Germania 
Orchestra; and the Philadelphia Symphony Society, 
an amateur organization founded in 1893, which gave 
three concerts a year at the Academy of Music 
under the direction of Dr. William Wallace Gilchrist 
until 1899, when Fritz Scheel was engaged as its 
director. 

A professional musician of high caliber, German- 
born Fritz Scheel had come to America in 1893 to 
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Greatest Orchestra 


BY PAUL R. MALCOLM 


The World’s 


MM a - . ——— x cer 
Three times before 1920, committees and individuals 
came to the aid of the deficit-ridden Orchestra. 


conduct a series of concerts at the Chicago World's 
Fair. Four years later he was appointed the first con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Orchestra, now the San 
Francisco Symphony. In 1899, while conducting the 
New York Orchestra in a summer series at Woodside 
Park in Philadelphia, Scheel was approached by three 
local amateur organizations and asked to stay on in 
Philadelphia. He accepted their proposal with the pro- 
viso that he be permitted to conduct two concerts with 
professional musicians. These concerts, given as bene- 
fits for families of servicemen killed in the Philip- 
pines, were the beginnings of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 

After one year of leadership under Scheel, the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Society disbanded and sold its li- 
brary, kettle drums and music stands to the newly- 
organized Philadelphia Orchestra. At the same time, 
the Thunder Orchestra was incorporated into the 
group and Scheel was appointed director. 

The Orchestra's first season was an artistic triumph. 
After the first concert, which featured the twenty- 
five-year-old Russian pianist Ossip Gabrilowitsch mak- 
ing his local debut playing the Tchaikowsky B-flat 

text continued on page 24 
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rehearsal with Ormandy and the Orchestra 


Making music is hard work, even when you start with what many 
critics believe to be the greatest orchestra in the world. Behind every 
concert appearance by the Philadelphia Orchestra are hours of pains- 
taking practice sessions at which orchestra and conductor work to- 
gether to shape a performance as near-perfect as possible. Four or five 
two-hour rehearsals are typical of any week during the thirty-three- 
week season. 

Commanding, pleading, scolding and coaxing, Ormandy draws from 
the 106-piece orchestra the interpretation he wants, working over a 
phrase or a page of a score many times to attain perfection in three 
elements: ensemble, balance of forces and intonation. 

Possibly the best explanation for the indisputable excellence of the 
Orchestra came from pianist Rudolf Serkin in a statement which mirrors 
the philosophy of maestro Ormandy. When asked how long it took him 

Soloist Rudolf Serkin to learn the Beethoven Emperor Concerto he replied, *I have been study- 
confers with Eugene Ormandy. ing it for many years, but I haven't learned it yet." 
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Ballet-like, soloist and conductor 


join ina symphony of movement. 


Silent instruments occupy chairs 
during fifteen-minute intermission. 


WORLD'S GREATEST ORCHESTRA 
continued from page 21 


Ormandy with Arturo Toscanini, 
who once cut an Orchestra rehearsal 
short, saying, "This orchestra 
doesn't need rehearsing.” 


The Orchestra played an important 
part in acquainting American 
audiences with the work of 
Finnish composer Jan Sibelius. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ADRIEN SIEGEL 


minor Concerto, the five subsequent concerts featured 
such prominent soloists as Lillian Blauvelt, Fritz 
Kreisler, Edward MacDowell, Rudolph Hennig and 
Teresa Carreno. In that first season the Orchestra 
also travelled to Reading to perform, thereby estab- 
lishing early in their history a practice of touring 
for which they have become famous. 

In 1901, the Philadelphia Orchestra Association was 
formed to conduct the business of the Orchestra. 
Sufficient guarantors had been found to assure Phila- 
delphians of three Orchestra seasons, but as deficit 
piled on deficit, it seemed that three seasons would 
see the end of the Orchestra. The first season accu- 
mulated a $14,000 loss while the second season, with 
fourteen subscription pairs and twenty-four indi- 
vidual concerts, raised the deficit to $72,000. 

In 1904, rather than see the Orchestra disband and 
be lost forever, a Women's Committee for the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was formed. Their tireless efforts 
and fund-raising abilities kept the Orchestra alive 
that year, as their efforts did later in 1916 and again 
in 1919. 

Fritz Scheel died in 1907 and Carl Pohlig, a pupil 
of Franz Liszt, was named conductor of the Orchestra. 
Under his regime the number of subscription con- 
certs was increased to twenty-five pairs. In the sum- 
mer of 1912, Pohlig returned to his native Germany 
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Russian composer-pianist-conductor 

Serge Rachmaninoff was a favorite guest 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, often 
performing and conducting his own works. 


and the Orchestra began its thirteenth season under 
its third conductor, Leopold Stokowski. 

During his twenty-eight seasons with the Orchestra, 
Stokowski presented an impressive number of new 
works and brought to his podium a distinguished 
group of guest conductors including Toscanini, Bee- 
cham, Stravinsky, Mengelberg and Monteux. One of 
his guests was a man who was later characterized by 
a national news magazine as “the top man of the top 
orchestra in the world." He was Eugene Ormandy. 

Ormandy had been warmly received by Robin Hood 
Dell audiences in the summer of 1930. He filled in for 
the ailing Toscanini by conducting two Orchestra 
concerts in 1931, and was engaged for four pairs 
during the 1932-33 season, and five pairs for the 
following season. 

After Ormandy's first concerts in Philadelphia, his 
audiences rose to acclaim one of the great musical 
talents of the generation. In 1936, Ormandy was ap- 
pointed co-conductor of the Orchestra. He was signed 
to a contract for three years, but after two, his con- 
tract was renewed for five years and he was made 
musical director, a position he has held until the 
present time. 

The 1958-59 season was a most rewarding one for 
friends and audiences of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
In addition to the regular subscription series at the 
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Violinist Yehudi Menuhin will return as soloist 
with the Orchestra after an eight-year absence. 


Academy of Music, Eugene Ormandy and the Or- 
chestra played before packed houses in 29 cities repre- 
senting 13 states. During the course of the regular 
Academy of Music season, Maestro Ormandy treated 
Philadelphia to five world premieres, one United 
States premiere and three “firsts” in Philadelphia. 
The world premieres included works by the Hun- 
garian composer, Laszlo Angyal, and by the American 
contemporaries, John Vincent, Richard Yardumian 
and Lukas Foss. The U. S. premiere was the sixth 
Symphony by the contemporary German, Karl Hart- 
mann. Sir John Barbirolli conducted the Philadelphia 
premiere of the late Ralph Vaughn William’s Ninth 
Symphony. 

Nationwide television audiences saw and heard the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy’s di- 
rection on two “Voice of Firestone” telecasts and the 
Orchestra and its music director added to their laurels 
by winning the $1,000 award of The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, presented to the individual or 
organization which did the most to further the per- 
formance of American music overseas during the 
1957-58 season. This award served to commemorate 
the performance of the American works (a total of 
60 performances) which Mr. Ormandy and the orches- 
tra included on their programs during their historic 
tour of Europe and the Iron Curtain countries. 

At the end of the 59th season, Donald L. Engle 
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completed eleven years of service with the Orchestra. 
For many years assistant to the late Harl McDonald, 
he was appointed manager in 1955. He left Phila- 
delphia in the spring of this year to become affiliated 
with the Martha Baird Rockefeller Aid to Music 
Program, with offices in New York City. 

In the latter part of July, The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Association appointed Roger G. Hall to succeed 
Mr. Engle. Mr. Hall’s previous posts include those of 
assistant manager of the Chicago Symphony and 
national sales manager for the classical product of 
Capitol Records. Joseph Santarlasci continues as as- 
sistant manager. 

The cost of The Philadelphia Orchestra Association’s 
product far exceeds the revenue realized by putting 
the orchestra and its performances within everyone’s 
reach. In order to close the gap between income and 
expense, the Association solicits voluntary contribu- 
tions in the form of annual memberships. There are 
several classifications of membership, graded in ac- 
cordance with the individual contribution, and an 
annual membership campaign is conducted each year. 

During the 1958-59 season, 2,573 individuals and 
137 firms and institutions contributed a record total 
of $130,818, in a most enthusiastic response to the Or- 
chestra Fund. Five hundred volunteers worked on the 
membership campaign under the general chairman- 
ship of Mr. Curtin Winsor. Of the total amount turned 
in, $67,308 was raised by the Women’s Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Emile C. Geyelin. 

The 1959-60 Orchestra season promises to be an 
historic one. On November 16th the Orchestra will 
observe its 60th anniversary and its 6500th concert. 
Two days later, Eugene Ormandy will be sixty years- 
old and will conduct his 3600th concert later in the 
month. 

The opening concerts on October 2nd and 3rd, 
which will serve to introduce the Orchestra’s new con- 
certmaster Anshel Brusilow, will also usher in the 
first of a number of provocative programs prepared 
by Ormandy: a concert version of Bartok’s opera, 
“Duke Bluebeard’s Castle," starring Metropolitan 
Opera singers Rosalind Elias and Jerome Hines. 

Another initial presentation on the subscription 
series will be a concert version of the colorful stage 
work, “Carmina Burana” by the German contem- 
porary, Carl Orff. Soloists and assisting artists in- 
clude Janice Harsanyi, Rudolf Petrak, Morley Mere- 
dith and the Rutgers University Choir. 

Mr. Ormandy and the Orchestra, with the assistance 
of the Temple University Choirs, will celebrate the 
holiday season with performances of Bach’s “Christ- 
mas Oratorio.” The noted soloists for this work will 
be Phyllis Curtin, soprano, Maureen Forrester, con- 
tralto, Brian Sullivan, tenor, and Donald Bell, bass. 

Leopold Stokowski, returning to the Academy of 
Music for the first time in 20 years, has been en- 
gaged as one of the guest conductors for 1959-60. 
In addition to such renowned guests as Pierre Mon- 
teux and the Boston Symphony’s Charles Munch, 
Mr. Ormandy has invited two prominent Europeans 
to make their Philadelphia Orchestra debuts next 
season: George Solti, the Hungarian conductor of 
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OPE LODGE, a superb ex- 
H ample of Georgian residen- 

tial architecture, overlooks 
the Bethlehem Pike at White- 
marsh, on the Wissahickon, a few 
miles north of Chestnut Hill. Like 
the lives of the men who have 
lived in it, the house is solid, well- 
proportioned; and it has an in- 
terior grace that is surprising in 
so early a colonial dwelling. 

The Commonwealth has recently 
acquired it by gift in order to 
preserve for the publie the 
glimpse it offers of Pennsyl- 
vania’s beginnings. It is a his- 
torical monument of a somewhat 
unusual kind: not to a single 
great man, great event, or great 
idea, but to the business com- 
munity, the substantial citizens 
who furnished a sound economic 
base for the Holy Experiment and 
so helped Penn translate his 
Utopia into reality. For we must 
remember, when we think of 
Pennsylvania's founders, that it 


Completed in pre-Revolutionary 
days, Hope Lodge is a perfect 
example of Georgian architecture. 


OPERATION HERITAGE 


. Hope : 
Lodge 


Montgomery County’s 


house of history 


BY DR. PAUL A. W. WALLACE 


The front hall entrance through 
classic archways shows the 
craftsmanship of early woodworkers. 


was not only the poor and op- 
pressed whom Penn brought to 
his province, but also men of as- 
sured position and wealth, men 
who had the means and the know- 
how to undertake the all-impor- 
tant task of laying solid founda- 
tions on which other men might 
safely build. 

A sketch of the history of the 
house and its owners must begin 
with the Farmers (Farmars, Fer- 
mors) who, after the Delaware 
Indians, were the first residents 
of the Whitemarsh area. The 
Farmers were old friends of Wil- 
liam Penn. He had come to know 
then when he was in Ireland look- 
ing after his father’s estates at 
Shangarry, near Cork. In 1683 
Penn made a grant to Major 
Jasper Farmer of five thousand 
acres in Pennsylvania, and, ac- 
cording to a well-substantiated 
tradition, personally marked the 
first corner of the property, which 
extended from Conshohocken on 
the Schuylkill to a little beyond 
Fort Washington in the Wissa- 
hickon Valley. 

Major Farmer dispatched his 
son, Jasper, to look over the prop- 
erty. When he returned with a 
good report, the Major sent John 


The clean, uncluttered lines 
of the living room fireplace are 
framed by slabs of native marble. 


Through the entrance hall arch, 
the foyer presents @ serene 
picture of Georgian simplicity. 


Scull ahead as his superintendent 
and embarked himself for the 
New World with his family and 
a large retinue of servants. He 
died on the way over, and his son 
Jasper soon after, but his wife 
carried on. She died after a year 
or two, but left a young son, Ed- 
ward, who matured quickly and 
became one of  Pennsylvania's 
most solid citizens. He negotiated 


Last month, through an editorial 
error, credit for the story of Eph- 
rata Cloister was omitted. We wish 
to here acknowledge that the story 
was excerpted from a fuller treat- 
ment by author and historian 
Eugene V. Doll. 


with the Indians, built grist mills 
(one of them at the present 
Whitemarsh), parceled out and 
sold lands for others to develop, 
became a justice of the peace, and 
entered the Provincial Assembly. 

There is a strong tradition that 
it was not Edward Farmer but 
Samuel Morris, (1708-1770) a 
Quaker, who built the mansion 
which is now known as Hope Lodge. 

Whether he built or only bought 
the house, he certainly lived in it 
for many years; was a substantial 


citizen, miller, farmer, justice of 
the peace, and a prominent church 
worker. 

From Samuel Morris, who died 
intestate, the estate passed to his 
brother, Joshua Morris of Abing- 
ton—another substantial man who 
owned a sawmill near German- 
town and for a time was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. 

After Joshua Morris came Wil- 
liam West, an Irishman who had 
come overseas about 1750, at the 
age of thirty, and, settling in 
Philadelphia, had made a fortune 
in the Indian trade. In 1776, find- 
ing his business disrupted by the 
war, he bought Hope Lodge and 
retired to the country. 

The war pursued him. Though 
Hope Lodge played no significant 
part in the Pennsylvania Cam- 
paign, it was near the center of 
movement before, during, and 
after the Battle of Germantown; 
and at the skirmish of White- 
marsh in December it was in line 
of fire between the British and 
American troops. From October 
20 to December 11, 1777, Wash- 
ington's forces occupied a strong 
position on the hills that lay in a 
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Typical of scenes taking place at 
colleges and universities through- 
out the Penn Country is this seri- 
ous discussion by students at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


BY HENRY KLEIN 
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Revolution 
on the Campus 


The “Eggheads” are routing the "Squares" 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


HERE’S a quiet revolution going on around the 
VD ones campuses of Philadelphia and the nation. 
The “squares” of the past are being pushed out by 
the “eggheads” of the future. 

In plain high school English, this means that the 
bright students are beginning to out-number the 
average ones. And this is just the start of an intel- 
lectual wave that is destined to make our campuses 
—especially those in Penn Country—look like in- 
cubators for geniuses. 

It all began in 1945 when GI husbands returned 
from the war and started to make up for lost time. 
Each year since then has set new records in births, 
with nearly a 100 percent increase in annual births 
in the last 20 years. 
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Also, nowadays a greater percentage of our high 
school graduates are going to college. Back in 1900 
only one out of 25 youngsters went collegiate; in 1930 
it was one in a dozen. Today more than one-third of 
all Americans of college age are going to college. And 
in 10 years every other late-teen will head for the 
ivy walls. Today’s college student body of about 315 
million will double in what is forecast as “the ex- 
plosive decade." 

And so we have Pressure Number One pushing us 
toward genius-filled campuses: more of more young- 
sters knocking at the gates. 

Pressure Number Two—squeezing from the other 
side—is the physical reality that there isn't enough 
space in the present colleges to take in these growing 
numbers. As many classrooms, laboratories, libraries 
and dormitories would have to be constructed in the 
next 10 to 20 years as have been built in the last 300 
years on America's 1,900 campuses. And let's not 
ignore the shortage of college teachers—who can't 
be created overnight, either. 

Caught in one of the most far-reaching squeeze- 
plays in America's cultural history will be the C- 
average high school student who will be shut out of 
higher education as matters now stand. Of course 
there are many novel proposals for making present 
facilities do double service, but it takes 50 years for 
a new educational idea to catch on. 

But should C-average Charlie be in college in the 
first place? Maybe he doesn't deserve—and cannot 
use to maximum advantage—one of these precious 
seats in the classroom. “So you went through college, 
but did college go through you?" can be a devastating 
question. 

According to the Army General Classification Test 
of 10 million GI's, 49 percent of all college age youth 
possess enough academic ability to complete the first 
two years of college. About 32 percent could finish 
and collect their B.A. and even higher degrees. 

And so we see that one of every two youths is going 
to try for college, but only one of three has the mental 
equipment to hurdle today's collegiate standards. 
Something's got to give: students or standards. 

Even today the first crop of geniuses (freshman 
grade) are crowding the formerly-adequate students 
off the greensward. Higher standards—already strato- 
spheric in Philadelphia area colleges—is one way of 
holding enrollments down to capacity. And so in the 
schools which will not or cannot expand, entrance 
requirements will be raised and admissions officers 
will become more selective. 

A PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER survey of the repre- 
sentative colleges in this area—who are among 
America's leading institutions of their types—reveals 
that the trend toward eggheads is more advanced here 
than elsewhere in the nation. Moreover, this quiet 
revolution is changing the face of the campus in more 
ways than one. 

Archibald MacIntosh, vice president and director 
of admissions at Haverford College, notes a rising 
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Downingtown celebrates a centennial 


The Hundred Years 


of Downing’s Town 


BY BERENICE BALL 


In the cemetery overlooking the town are the graves of the 
Downing family, whose name was given to the small settlement. 


Ancient milestone marking 
town's location still stands today. 


OWNINGTOWN is acting just 
like a woman. She won't tell 
her age. 

Come September 11-19, she plans 
to celebrate her Centennial as an 
incorporated borough. But her kin- 
folks know about that little old log 
cabin by the bridge on the Brandy- 
wine, right in the heart of town, 
that goes back to 1710 or there- 
abouts. So anyone with a head for 
figures knows that this grand old 
lady who sets on the Brandywine 
and uses the Lincoln Highway as 
a sash is really about to celebrate 
her 250th birthday. 

And like a woman who has been 
around that long, Downingtown 
has acquired quite a repertory of 
legends and distinctions. The his- 
tory of Downingtown is mingled 


' with mills, turnpikes, taverns and 


a president's lost love. 

Long before Penn acquired title 
to  Pennsylvania's fertile and 
forested acres, the LenniLenapes 
had worn trails through the Great 
Valley. Men on horseback widened 
these Indian trails into roads for 
the early settlers with their wagon 
loads of home stuff. Dutch and 
German settlers pushed as far as 
the Conestoga but they complained 
to the Provincial Council that it 
was impossible to get their produce 
to the Philadelphia markets on the 
existing wagon trails. 

In 1741 a road was laid out and 
completed to Lancaster, then the 
largest inland settlement. That an 
important settlement should devel- 
op where this route from the Dela- 
ware to the Susquehanna crossed 
the Brandywine was inevitable. 


Just as inevitable was this cross- 
roads community informally known 
as “Milltown” because its several 
grist mills beside the river were 
well and favorably known all along 
the route. 

As time went on the settlement 
emerged with a personality of its 
own and wherever travelers went 
they heard the name of “Down- 
ing": Downing the miller, Down- 
ing the fuller, Downing the farmer, 
and Downing the tavern-keeper. 
At first, perhaps more than half 
in jest, and later because the 
Downing family provided leader- 
ship in many fields, it was dubbed 
“Downing’s Town.“ The name 
stuck. 

At the time of the Revolution, 
Downing’s Town was growing too 
big for its britches. Located ex- 
actly halfway between Philadel- 
phia and Lancaster and so pro- 
claimed by a 1741 milestone still 
standing today (“33 M to P—33 
M to L") it was the stage stop. 

The great-grandfather of all toll 
roads in this country, the Lancas- 
ter Turnpike, was Pennsylvania's 
answer to the  pell-mell, post- 
Revolutionary rush of traffic west- 
ward. Chartered in 1792, shares 
in this hard-surfaced road sold for 
$300, which may well be the first 
public sale of corporate stock in 
Chester County. Nine toll gates 
were established at intervals along 
the route which cost $454,142. The 
records do not disclose why Down- 
ing's Town was granted two gates: 
one at the eastern end of the town 
opposite the “Jug House" and the 
other at Gallagherville across the 


East Lancaster Avenue, the town’s main street, as it looked at the turn of the century and as igMooks today. 
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Brandywine west of town. The in- 
tersection of the Turnpike and the 
Horse Shoe Pike (Route #322) at 
Downing's Town was further ex- 
ploited with the establishment of 
a third gate north of town so that 
travelers paid both coming and go- 
ing or turning off! 

Toll gates and their keepers had 
some tall tales to tell: of tiny quar- 
ters no bigger than a springhouse, 
adjacent to the toll gate, that 
housed overflowing families; of 
tricks used in collecting tolls from 
irrascible drivers who had to pay 
toll to get out again even if they 
turned around just inside the toll 
area; of the ruses used by those 
going to Philadelphia who, to avoid 
paying toll, would drive off the 
pike and return several miles be- 
yond the gate. 

Turnpike rates varied from time 
to time, gradually becoming less 
and less. In 1829 pleasure carriages 
paid two cents per mile per horse, 
wagons paid one cent and all 
sleighs, regardless of the number 
of horses, went at the wagon rate 
of one cent. In 1837 the Turnpike 
Company decreed that people using 
the road to go to church might 
travel free on Sundays. If, how- 
ever, they claimed to be engaged 
in church business on a weekday, 
the regular tolls were to be col- 
lected “without exceptions whatso- 
ever.” In 1840 sleighing rates be- 
tween the hours of 10 p. m. and 5 
a. m. were increased to two cents 
per mile per horse, probably to 
discourage the younger generation. 
In 1917 all toll gates were finally 
removed. 


The presence of natural, easily- 
harnessed water power from both 
the Brandywine and Beaver Creek 
marked this settlement as an ideal 
place for mills. Downing, Shelmire, 
Ringwalt, and Pollock are names 
associated with the prosperous 
grist mills, the first of which was 
erected between 1730 and 1740 and 
which still stands, jutting defiantly 
out into the Lincoln Highway in 
mid-town today. The Kersey pot- 
tery brought distinction to the 
town in competition with the much 
larger Vickers Pottery of nearby 
Uchland. Sawmills sprang up to 
process the wood to be made into 
charcoal for the Mary Ann Forge 
(later Dowlin’s) north of town 
along the creek. Cabinet and chair 
makers used the superb local wal- 
nut in preference to imported 
mahogany. The four main roads 
that met at the Brandywine at 
Downing’s Town made local 
drover's inns miniature livestock 
markets of importance. 

A hundred-odd years after the 
first settlement, there were only 
forty-two buildings with five flour- 
ishing inns. But in the following 
thirty years the number of build- 
ings more than trebled. The ap- 
plication made by Thomas Moors 
in 1717 is without a doubt the first 
application to open a Public House 
in an area famous for its hospi- 
tality to travelers. 

Although Penn had made strict 
provision about the licensing of 
“Publik Houses" the number soon 
became very great in proportion 
to the population, supported to 
some extent by the travel-weary 


Downingtown’s east toll gate was one of nine such gates 


strangers. Besides this, drinking 
was not confined to the Public 
Houses; bottles or “refreshments” 
were commonly provided at public 
venues and funerals. 

The reactions of the leaders of 
this predominantly Quaker com- 
munity to such goings-on may be 
imagined, opposing as they did, the 
intemperate use of all spiritous 
liquors including “syder.” That 
they watched the licensing of local 
establishments closely is shown by 
this letter: 


May 6, 1854. 
Wm. Darlington, Esq. 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 

I have been charged by Col. 
Ringwalt with using my influence 
with the Court to prevent him from 
obtaining a license to keep a 
Public House in Downingtown. I 
must solemnly aver that I have 
never used any means, public or 
private, to prevent any man from 
obtaining a license in the County. 
You can appeal to the Court for 
the truth of what I state. In pass- 
ing from my place to Downingtown 
last evening, I called at his place, 
when the subject of the License 
was introduced. 

He told me that I had taken 
secret means to defeat him in ob- 
taining a License and that I was 
Bl. cicer eis ciu en. blackhearted ...... 


good to burn down his house and 
his barn. I wish to know from you, 
Sir, whether I can have any re- 
dress for such infamous conduct. 
Respectfully yours, 
Wm. B. Downing 
P. S. I have understood that the 
Court has under consideration his 
case and other rejected houses. If 
such be the case, I wish you to 
notify me as I now intend to take 
a public stand against his house 
being licensed. Please write upon 
receipt of this. WBD 


Many of the old time inns like 
the General Washington have be- 
come private residences. Others, 
like the Half-Way House are now 
used partially for business pur- 
poses. The Swan, where Downing- 
town's incorporation ceremonies 
took place a century ago, is still 
today a very hospitable hotel. 
Washington is said to have dined 
in Downing's Town and local tradi- 
tion states unequivocally that at 
this very Half-Way House the Con- 
tinental Congress, in flight from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, held a 
session extraordinary which made 
Downingtown the official capital 
for some eleven hours, a brief but 
unforgettable distinction. 

This same Half-Way House, long 
noted for its excellent cuisine and 
superb wines, is connected his- 
torically and tragically with bache- 
lor James Buchanan, Pennsyl- 


along the Lancaster Turnpike, country’s oldest toll road. 


vania’s only President. The year 
was 1819. A brilliant member of 
the Lancaster bar, socially in de- 
mand, politically important, he was 
in love with Miss Anna Coleman, 
daughter of a wealthy iron manu- 
facturer. 

Arriving well behind schedule in 
Lancaster one evening, Buchanan 
accepted the invitation of a fellow 
passenger on the stage to share a 
cup of tea. His hostess, the very 
vivacious Miss Auld, proved so 
charming that he completely forgot 
his engagement for the evening 
with Miss Coleman. Gossip traveled 
fast, and when Miss Coleman heard 
about it she departed in high 
dudgeon for Philadelphia the next 
morning. 

J. Buchanan, Esquire, was ab- 
ject in his apologies in letter after 
pleading letter. No reply came. 
Finally, a very short note said 
that he might call at the home of 
her aunt in Philadelphia to see her. 
On the way, he stopped at Half- 
Way House for a meal. As he 
emerged into the courtyard the 
solemn pace of a group of carriages 
approaching the inn from Phila- 
delphia caught his eye. The cortege 
was carrying the remains of Miss 
Coleman. Turning his carriage 
around, he followed the procession 
back home. He begged to attend 
the funeral but his appeal was re- 
turned unopened. And so did the 
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Turnpike and Downing’s Town 
have a part in the unhappy bache- 
lorhood of President Buchanan. 

For a number of years the 
Brandywine fostered a town with 
a split personality. There were, as 
noted, two Turnpike gates and two 
post-offices. There were East Ward 
and West Ward schools, and two 
fire companies. For a great many 
years there was constant, unend- 
ing and bitter rivalry between the 
East and West Ward boys—the 
Big Endians vs. the Little Endians. 
Traces of this ancient rivalry still 
exist. 

From the very earliest days, this 
same famous Brandywine, with its 
natural water power sites, was a 
lure to industry. But all attempts 
to obtain land, no matter how 
cleverly or deviously engineered, 
proved futile. Large grants, several 
from the Proprietor himself, were 
closely held by a few families, who 
were not about to sell even one 
acre of their commercial interests. 
They liked the life in their pleas- 
ant village, serene, perhaps a bit 
smug, a rural Utopia. Ironically 
enough, it was precisely this aura 
of good living that made Downing- 
town so irresistible and kept it 


growing steadily until the pressure 
for more industry to support the 
growing population forced expan- 
sion. 

Downingtown's *good old days" 
ended in the middle 1830's when 
the railroads with their “iron 
horses” ushered in the beginning 
of industrialization. Within a few 
years, the Turnpike was all but 
deserted, used solely for local 
travel. Some of the old Public 
Houses went bankrupt; so did the 
wagoners and drovers who blamed 
it all on the railroad. Turnpike 
stock that was returning $72 per 
$300 share in 1827 paid a mere 
twenty-five cents by 1899. 

The years from 1880 to 1900 
saw Downingtown’s solid industrial 
development, principally in the 
manufacture of paper and paper- 
making machinery. Big business is 
still coming. The once-dominant 
paper mills are joined by paper- 
box making, truck trailer manu- 
facture, large trucking operations, 
cellophane bags, aluminum siding, 
hosiery, quarry products, specialty 
baked goods and frozen pastry. 

But Downingtown is a town with 
a problem. Building lots are be- 

continued on page 56 


In period finery, Centennial 
belles pose in old doorway. Left 
to right are Mrs. Raymond 

O. Hallman, Mrs. William C. 
Gibbs and Mrs. Lee D. Hamilton. 


In family costumes from another 
era, Mrs. John P. Fisher and 
mother-in-law Mrs. George H. 
Fisher prepare for celebration. 


Townspeople have planned an 
entertaining Centennial Week, 
including authentic costumes and 
as many beards as possible. 


FASHIONS 


IED 
PIPERS 
OF 


Home of the two largest designers and 
manufacturers of children’s wear in the 
country, firmly established as the second 
largest producer of children’s clothing in 
the United States, Philadelphia stands 
side by side with Paris, Rome and New 
York as a leading creative and produc- 
tion center in the fashion world. Untold 
millions of yards of fabric . . . billions 
of buttons and bows . . . everything from 
crinoline underpinnings to mink skins 
pour into Philadelphia every day of the 
year, to be made into the most outstand- 
ing collection of children’s dresses, coats, 
suits and sportswear to be seen anywhere 
in the world. 

The city’s secure position in the chil- 


dren’s market can easily be understood; 
Philadelphia was one of the earliest 
strongholds of the needle trades in the 
United States. With the upsurge of prog- 
ress in the Delaware Valley, the last half- 
century has seen Philadelphia give rise 
to a bustling, sprawling mechanized giant 
—a manufacturing center of children’s 
wear well over the $100,000,000 mark. 
Cinderella Dresses manufacture nearly 
six and a half million dresses each year, 
employ a staff of eighteen designers 
under the guiding hand of Chantry Coe. 
Despite the fact that they turn out nearly 
2,000 dozen dresses a day, each one in- 
dividually is the delight of any little 
girl’s heart. Coat Craft Company, cele- 
continued on page 36 


THE FASHION WORLD ............. 


Philadelphia designers and manufacturers lead the way 


in the wonderful world of children’s fashions 


Gary Rosenau (left) top man at 
Cinderella Dresses, largest children’s 
dress house in the world, is vital young 
man in famous old firm. To encourage 
design originality in Philadelphia, 
Rosenau offers yearly Moore Institute 
scholarship. Red cotton dress with 
white eyelet embroidered pinafore, 
typical Cinderella charm. About $9. 
(above) 


Fresh new development in children’s dress 
circle, three-year old Voilá, Inc. is outeropping 
of older Philadelphia dress house. “Sunday 
School” or “party” dresses of exciting design 
and beautiful fabric, coordinated by 


Gerald Feldstern (above ) Voilá vice pre sident. 


Young high fashion in grey pima cotton, 
trimmed with Swiss embroidery. Under $18. 


(below ) 
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brating a twenty-fifth anniversary this year, long noted 
for exceptionally fine fabric and distinctive tailoring, 
has helped to establish Philadelphia as a style-setter 
in children’s coats. Chip ’n Twigs, acknowledged leader 
in the boys’ wear world, make a full line from size one 
through their new students’ group, after thirty years 
still keep adding new lines, new distribution. Crossen 
Classics, in nineteen years has gone from school uni- 
forms to a nationally famous array of girls’ sportswear, 
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Kay Crossen, volatile head designer for 
Crossen Classics (left) works her magic in 
distinctive fabrics, perfect fit, little-girl 
imagination with an adult approach. Typical 
classical look from Crossen—plaid pleated 
skirt, velveteen weskit, solid color 
plaid-trimmed blazer. Outfit about $29. 


(above ) 


combining beautiful fabrics with the styling charm of 
the classic “American girl” look. Voila, Inc., the beauti- 
ful baby of the group, is becoming known as the house 
for the dress every little girl must have, the elegant 
little party dress with a couturier touch. The vital, 
ingenious owners and designers of these and other 
houses answer the challenge of their booming industry 
daily, keep a lively eye on birth rates and sales charts 
as both climb to all-time highs. 
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Chips "n. Twigs, outstanding style 
leader in boys wear market, is 
thirty-year-old Philadelphia firm. 
Craftsman John Montanaro 
(right) head designer, creates a wool 
suburban coat of brushed melton, 
pile lined, with matching cap 

and scarf. About $20. 
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(above ) 


Coat Craft, famed with children and 
mothers alike for developing the “coat 

that grows” has been sparked for more than 
two decades by Meyer Goldstein, president, 
(above ). Seasonal sensation could very well 
be a soft, superbly tailored camel hair 
and wool coat, with raccoon collar, small 
camel beret to match. About $46. 

(right ) 


Mayor Dilworth was on hand to mark the 
passing of one era and the beginning of 
another as the ancient brick walls of 

the old Dock Street food market 

began crumbling under the blows of 
the demolition crews last month. 

After the vintage buildings are razed, 
a new development of apartment 
dwellings and town houses will enhance 
this section of the Society Hill area. 


PENN COUNTRY CHECKER 


people and what they’re doing 


< 


A3/C Theodora Smith, 
of the Betsy Ross Wing of the WAF, 
christens TWA’s Boeing 707 Jet, 


TWA | inaugurating the line's 
hl à non-stop jet service from 
P, BETSY ROSS 5 pte heal to Los Angeles. 
Looking on are (from left) 
City Representative Frederic R. Mann, 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
and J. N. Martin, TWA vice-president. 


Three members of the cast of 

“Holiday for Lovers,” 

Betty Berger, Mrs. Horace Swartz 

and Mrs. Frank Bjornagaard, 

pause during a rehearsal for the 
Town and Country Players’ 

October production. The 12-year-old 
organization recently acquired a 

barn on Old York Road, which the 
members have converted into a theater. 


Representatives of Philadelphia 
associations sponsoring the first course in 
food department management 

meet to discuss plans for the course 
which will get underway late this month. 
Standing are: Thomas Roberts, Larry 
Stoltz, Rocca Ochuida and Joseph Dolan. 
Seated are: Jack Francis, Joseph Matz, 
Gertrude Lutz and Edwin Shaunessy. 


> 


J. A. Mellnay (left), 

u-p of Electric Storage Battery Co., 
and Charles W. Zerweck, 

v-p of Slater Food Service Management, 
try giant gavel for size 

at testimonial for Mellnay recently. 
Zerweck is president of the 

Sales Managers' Assn. of Phila. 

and Mcllnay of the 

National Sales Executives. 


< 


Steven Terjanian, 6, of Philadelphia, 
had quite a day for himself at 

the Philadelphia Zoo recently, when 
he met Gordon Scott, the 


Paul Whiteman, the famed orchestra 
leader, goes over the list of 

entries in the 2nd annual 

New Hope Automobile Show 

which was held last month. Whiteman, Tarzan of the movies, and 

Petal, the baby elephant who is the 


pet of all who visit the zoo. 


a recognized automobile authority 
and connoisseur, served as 

judge for the Concours D’Elegance. Steven, who suffers from cerebral palsy, 
Some 2000 enthusiasts 


attended the two-day affair. 


DARD 


was one of a number of young CP 
victims entertained by Scott. 


S 


> 


Alan Lindy (second from right), 
Philadelphia builder and developer, 
approves transfer of 

Inglewood Manor Water Company, 
to Lansdale Municipal Authority, 
as John E. Miller, chairman 

of the Authority, signs agreement. 
A. Harrison Clayton (left) 

and Leighton W. Davis (right), 
Authority superintendent, look on. 
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Richard C. Bond (right), president of 
the Fund, holds flaming torch, 

the symbol of the new United Fund 
of the Philadelphia area at dedication 


Freeman M. Shelly (left), 
director of the Philadelphia Zoo, 
holds Cheryl, mascot of the 
Children’s Zoo, as 

ceremony in the Mayor's office last month. Emerson Greenaway, director of 

the Free Library of Philadelphia, 

helps mark the 100th anniversary 

of the Zoological Society of Philadelphia 
by introducing Cheryl 


Looking on are 
Paul J, Cupp, 
president of American Stores, who is 
general chairman of the United Fund 


and Mayor Richardson Dilworth (center). to the finest in children’s books. 


> 


Nancy Van Horn, of Philadelphia, 
braves August temperatures in 
one of Dewees’ fall coats, 

which she'll wear in 

Fellers 10th Annual Fashion Show, 
sponsored by the Penna. S.P.C.A., 
on October 14. She is getting 
acquainted with Lady Cleopatra, 
prize afghan owned by Miss 


Carmen King Meci, of Germantown. 


e E 
Ninetieth anniversary of the death 
of Rebecca Gratz (1781-1869) 
was marked by unveiling of a memorial 
tablet in her honor at Mikveh 
Israel Cemetery, 9th and Spruce Sts. 


Very Rev. John A. Klekotka, O. S. A., 
president of Villanova University, 
breaks ground for 

the university’s new 

$4 million Science and Research Bldg. 
Participating in the ceremony Watching are 

J. Griffith Boardman (left), 


chairman of the development funds 


& were Mrs. Samuel I. Sacks (left), 
4 Mrs. Harry A. Takiff and 


Rev. Alan D. Corre, minister lay trustees, and Very Rev. James A. 


of the Congregation Mikveh Israel. Donnellon, O. S. A., Augustinian 


superior. 
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What every woman wants to 
know about her champion 


That what he does, he does well—even when choosing a bourbon. In 
Champion Bourbon he chooses the mildest bourbon ever to come out 
of Kentucky, aged 8 mellowing years. The only bourbon in the world 
that combines the rich, rare flavor men prize...with mildness a lady 
appreciates. Yes, only the best can be Champion. 
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Champion `g 
Bourbon 
&- Schenlei 


THE 
BOURBON 
INSTITUTE 
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— 


———— 


At the top of the backhand 
the champion’s racquet head 
is above left shoulder, elbow 

bent and weight of body on 
left foot. The right shoulder 

is at right angles to net. 


I el! m 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON-8 YEARS MELLO 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 80 PROOF, 8 YEARS OLD, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 
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FINE ARTS 


The Art of 
The Printmaker 


BY KNEELAND McNULTY 


In mid-September, an event 
unique in the American art world 
will take place when eight of the 
country’s leading museums, in- 
cluding the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, will open identical exhibi- 
tions of work by contemporary 
printmakers under the title Amer- 
ican Prints Today—1959. 

Originated by the Print Council 
of America, a non-profit group 
dedicated to the promotion of 
graphic arts, the simultaneous 
showings are made possible by the 
nature of the medium—a print 
being available in multiple orig- 
inals as opposed to a painting, 
which is a single original. 

The show is a cross-section of 
the best work in graphics executed 
during the past three years by 
artists permanently residing in 
this country and includes sixty- 
two etchings, engravings, wood- 
cuts, lithographs and serigraphs 
by fifty-five artists. Prints were 
jury-selected from approximately 
2,000 submissions by more than 
six hundred artists. The jury in- 
cluded William S. Lieberman, 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York; Harold Joachim, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago; Una Johnson, 
Brooklyn Museum; Gustave von 
Groschwitz, Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; and Carl Zigrosser, Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. 

The multiple exhibition is an 
attempt to stimulate public in- 
terest in fine graphics on a na- 
tional scale—one of the prime 
functions of the Print Council. 
Founded in 1956, the Council num- 
bers among its membership a dis- 
tinguished group of curators, pri- 
vate collectors and art historians 
including its president, Lessing J. 
Rosenwald, whose collection of 
fine prints in the National Gallery 
of Art is internationally-known; 
Carl Zigrosser, Curator of Prints 
and Drawings at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art; Robert M. 
Walker, head of the art depart- 
ment at Swarthmore College; 
Benton Spruance, Beaver College 
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art head and eminent painter and 
lithographer; and Elizabeth Mon- 
gan, Curator of Graphic Arts at 
the National Gallery. 

The exhibition itself is impres- 
sive although difficult to evaluate. 
There is no shyness, no preciosity. 
The prints are confident state- 
ments presented with a take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude. One artist is 
quoted in the show’s catalogue as 
saying: "Let each man who looks 
at my print decide for himself its 
meaning.” While there seems to 
be no deliberate attempt to be ob- 
scure, there is also little direct 
realism—mostly it is feel and not 
fact. Viewers will find that most 
of the prints need to be seen from 
a distance for they are broadly 
conceived, despite their intricate 
execution. 

Besides boldness, there is also 
vigor. Sometimes it seems to be 
an end in itself as though the 
artist intended the observer to ex- 
perience nothing but movement. 
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Lute and Molecules by Ben Shahn 


The viewer will find no serenity 
here. The overwhelming sense of 
well-being, so typical of Japanese 
landscape prints, is totally lack- 
ing. The vitality seems raw, crude, 
and powerful. 

There is also craftmanship. 
These prints are well-made by ex- 
perts who can handle or mis- 
handle their medium with equal 
success. The mixtures of tech- 
nique, particularly in intaglio, 
make it no longer possible to 
readily identify the artist's tools; 
yet there is no blatant exhibition 
of the kind of technical virtuosity 
that was apparent a few years 
ago. This is skillful workmanship. 

The exhibition will open on 
September 15th and run through 
October 30th at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. All prints shown 
will be on sale to the public at 
prices ranging from twenty to 
one-hundred-and-twenty dollars. WM 


Your choice: any of these 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Recordings with two-year 
subscription to the 
Pennsylvania TRAVELER 


Good reading and good music go to- 
gether particularly when the music is 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and the reading is the Pennsylvania 
Traveler, the magazine of the Philadel- 
phia Community. 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD 
FOR THIS MONTH ONLY 


By entering your subscription now, you 
assure yourself of receiving the next 24 
issues of the Pennsylvania Traveler, de- 
voted to the charm, beauty and excite- 
ment that make Penn Country living 
synonymous with good living . . . and at 
the same time add to your Philadelphia 
Orchestra record collection with your 
choice of any one of these Columbia 
recordings: 


(A) BRAHMS, Symphony nen waste DEI 


pee is 
No. | in C Minor, Op. Mute -n 
68. Youthfu passionate, — 
tragic, the first symphony 


of the great 19th Century 


Romantic 


peak of 


NPL Yay. 


(C) RAVEL, Daphnis et 
alled the greatest 


of all French ballet scores; 
rse Schonberg's 
Transfigured Night. 


columbia 


Retail Value, each $3.98 


You may use this form or 
the card facing page 62 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 

38 s. 19TH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 

Please enter my subscription for two years 
@ $8.50 and send me the following Phila- 
delphia Orchestra recording: 


(n (800 (eno 


Please extend my current subscription .... 
Enter my subscription for one year (2 
8 5 (Record offer does not apply) 
[] BILL ME 


o PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


Premium offer expires Midnight, 
September 30. 
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TO 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


ON ITS 
60th ANNIVERSARY 


FROM 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1716 SANSOM ST., PHILA, 3 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 


for your child’s musical 
education. FREE use of 
an instrument during 
this trial period. 

For further information 
call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 
... TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 
RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 

Bank) 
JENKINTOWN, PA. 


THE FISHER 


STEREOPHONIC 


6 
on lempo rary II 


The Fisher Contemporary Il offers a unique 
combination of brilliant high fidelity engineer- 
ing and graceful, modern styling. It is the 
ideal console for those who seek high quality 
at moderate costs. This powerful instrument 
is capable of reproducing all types of music 
without distortion—whether at a whisper or 
at full auditorium levels. Its dual-controls per- 
mit its use with THE FISHER Stereo Compan- 
ion. Tambour-door cabinet in Walnut, Mahog- 
any, Teak or Cherry. 


The Fisher Stereophonic 
Phonograph can be purchased 
for as little as $229.50 


FARLMANS 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


FILLMORE 8-2600 


PHONE 


orchestra the program content will be 
continued from page 25 directed to students of senior high 
school and college levels. 
the Frankfurt State Opera, and No history of the Philadelphia 
Eugen Jochum, music director of Orchestra is complete without men- 
the Bavarian Radio Symphony. tioning its impressive “firsts.” It 
William Smith, the orchestra’s as- was the first symphony orchestra 
sistant conductor, will direct a pair to record for the phonograph 
of concerts in February. under its own name and its own 
Instrumental soloists for the  (onductor. The Brahms Fifth and 
60th season will include violinists Sixth Hungarian Dances on the 
Yehudi Menuhin (returning after Victor label are now a rare col- 
an absence of eight years), Isaac lectors’ item. It was also the first 
Stern and Anshel Brusilow, the or- major orchestra to broadcast on a 
chestra’s concertmaster; pianists nation-wide radio hook-up for a 
Glenn Gould, Byron Janis, Guiomar commercial sponsor, and the first 
Novaes, Gyorgy Sandor, Rudolf to be televised. 
Serkin and John Browning; Soviet The Philadelphia Orchestra As- 
cellist Msistlav Rostropovich; and  sociation has been unusually suc- 
the orchestra's principal cellist and cessful in fulfilling its major pur- 
flutist, Lorne Munroe and William poses: (a) to provide the people 
Kincaid. of the Philadelphia area with or- 
John Browning, an important  chestral concerts representing the 
young American musician, will be great music of western civiliza- 
making his debut with the orches- tion; (b) to perform this music 
tra, as will cellist Rostropovich, with an orchestra, conductor and 
who is considered Russia's master assisting artists whose standards 
of that instrument. of execution are the envy of 
In addition to the five Children's musical institutions throughout 
Concerts, two additional concerts, the world; (c) to offer the city's 
to be known as "Junior Student children and young people the priv- 
Concerts,” have been scheduled. ilege of growing up with good 
They will be designed primarily for music as an habitual source of 
junior high school students. The entertainment; and (d) to repre- 
traditional four concerts for young sent Philadelphia throughout this 
adult audiences will be called country and the world as the seat 
"Senior Student Concerts” and of distinguished cultural activity.li 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Eucene Ormanpy, Music Director and Conductor WILIIAAu Smita, Assistant Con- 
ductor * C. Wanton Batis, JR, President * Cuartes G. Berwinn, Vice-Presi- 
dent * G. RUnLAND REBMANN, JR., Secretary * J. PETER WILLIAMS, Treasurer 9 
Board or Direcrors: Orvitte H. BurLirr, Chairman ® EuGENE V. ALESSANDRONI 9 
C. Wanton Batis, In. © Harry A. BATTEN * CunantEs G. Berwinp 9 OrviLLe H. 
Butiitr * Henry Ciirrorp 9 Rocer S. Firestone e Mrs. EME C. GEvELIN 9 
Wirren D. Gitten 9 Crawrorp H. Greenewatt 9 Mns. James S. Hatrietp 9. R. 
Sruncis INGERSOLL 9 WirtLiaM FuLTON Kunrz 9 Sruart F. LovcuugiM * MATTHEW 
H. McCrLoskrev * Henry P. McILHENNY * Mns. Hersert C. Morris e G. RUHLAND 
REBMANN, Jr. * E. A. Roperts * Samuet R. RoseNBAUM * Lessing J. ROSEN- 
WALD o J. Tyson Strokes @ J. Perer WIILIAuS 9 Curtin Winsor 9 


This form is for your convenience in becoming a member of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association. 

THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 

1405 Locust STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


(MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS: Patron, $1,000 and more; Active, $500 and more; 
Associate, $100 and more; Sustaining, $50 and more; Participating, $25 and more; 
Annual, $10 and more.) 


Please enroll me as an member in the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association for the 1959-60 season. Amount enclosed ........... Bill me 
NAME: sis — —ww.—‚—Ä⁰·Ümʃzö va ER e vie waa rb pL E PP prep V DN RUNS RIS 


D ² ͤů Jm P E P nim. S eS PCIE 
Please Make Checks Payable to the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 1405 Locust St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


During the season, the Philadelphia Orchestra Association offers its members some 
special privileges, one of which is the opportunity to attend one or two regular 
orchestra rehearsals under Mr. Ormandy's direction. 
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nel 24 Vx 


Note these quality 
specifications: 


e 80-watt peak amplifier 
e dual preamplifier 
e stereo balance control 


4-way, 5 speaker system 


console size: 40" wide, 
18/2" deep, 33%“ high 


companion speaker: 25/5" wide, 
18/2" deep, 33%“ high 


Pilot stereo 


Distinguished member of Wanamaker's 
collection of finest quality hi-fi 


Are you a stereo bug? Then you know all 
about the illustrious name Pilot! Even elec- 
tronic engineers are impressed with the 


"inside" features of this radio-phono. In 
fact, it's the stereo fidelity they buy for 
themselves. Both pieces in fine walnut. 
Appreciate fine furniture too? Then we sug- 
gest you visit Wanamaker's Philadelphia to 
see as well as hear this masterpiece. For if 

you insist on the "good looks" of your stereo 

in addition to quality components this is the 

finely crafted contemporary ensemble you've 

been waiting to own! Console 799.50 ' 
Matching speaker 199.50 


RADIOS, TELEVISIONS, STEREO HI-FIDELITY PHONOGRAPHS 
EIGHTH FLOOR PHILADELPHIA ONLY 
Selection in Jenkintown Wilmington Wynnewood 
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Reproductions of 
Early American 
Lighting Fixtures 


p D 


Ceiling Lights @ Chandeliers @ Wall Sconces 


Custom made fixtures—Many designs 
to choose from—Oid Iron, pewter, 
antique copper and brass finishes. 


WALTER C. ARNOLD 
R. D. 1 BOX 338 
MILFORD, N. J. WYMAN 5-4483 


E + ++ „ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ 


y. DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 200 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 


upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also, always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt. Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.J. 
* „ „„ * * o* „ „ a wv 8-8 * + 


AP Abington 7 
: i f | ^ Antique Shop ^ 1 +) : 
Established 1905 
"where the two white horses stand" 
Fine Americana—Furniture & Accessories 


Turner 4-3204, 1165 Old York Road 
Abington, Pa. (opposite Abington Hospital) 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 
E. Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone FOxcroft 3-6889 


We buy and sell fine quality 18th Cen 
tury American and Pennsylvania Dutch 
Antiques and are always interested in 


purchasing Fractur, Fine Painted Chests 
& Great Folk Art. The shop is usually 
open but we suggest for your conven- 
ience you call in advance for an appoint- 
ment 

No inquiries by mail. 


ore george s. 


DU 
i 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden Supplies— 
Bridge Street Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
New Hope, Pa. —bDecorative Accessories for Out- 


VO 2-2406 door Living 
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ANTIQUES 


The Patient Hands of Women 


BY BERENICE BALL 


** W OMEN, God bless them!" a 
famous collector used to remark, 
“our museums are filled with the 
work of the patient hands of 
women." Come to think of it, where 
would museums be today without 
the numerous things that women 
have created? A mere list of the 
general types of such handmade 
things is in itself astonishing: 
carpets, quilts, coverlets, cushions 
and pillows, samplers, pocket- 
books, embroidered pictures, 
stumpwork, tapestries, rugs; cloth- 
ing, accessories and countless “fe- 
male fripperies" embellished with 
embroidery, beads, shells or quills; 
household linens, bed sets, petti- 
coat borders, knitted items, fancy 
vests, chair and table covers, boxes, 
small cabinets and a host of re- 
ligious embroideries. New and 
different examples of these labors 
of love are still being discovered 
as private collections are dispersed 
or attics yield up hoarded treas- 
ures. 

There is something intensely 
personal in a sampler from another 
century, something that, for the 
moment at least, forms so strong 
a bond between the creator and the 
viewer that it completely bridges 
the years between. One is momen- 
tarily sorry that so many of the 
quaint names are done in black 
signifying that those children 
lived but a few short months. The 
high-sounding quotations from 
the works of Pope or the Reverend 
Isaac Watts, the two sources so 
frequently used, or from Gold- 
smith, John Bunyan and Milton, 
strike twentieth century minds as 
morbid obsessions with death and 
damnation. 

Today it is virtually impossible 
for anyone even to imagine the 
total absence of things in the early 
Penn Country homes. There was 
nothing here when the settlers 
came and they were allowed to 
bring very little with them. Select- 
ing the items to take to the new 
country across the sea must cer- 


tainly have necessitated many a 
grim heartbreaking decision, forc- 
ing people to leave behind dearly- 
loved objects for the compelling 
reason that all of the allotted space 
was required for life's more prac- 
tical things. 

Once having set up their homes 
in Penn’s “greene countrie" those 
who had been wise and practical 
often wished that they had been 
able to bring much, much more. 
For the impractical life became a 
nightmare of needs and regrets. 
The do-it-yourself idea, now once 
again in full flower, was then a dire 
necessity. Men became carpenters, 
cabinet-makers and road builders. 
Women learned ways to cook 
strange, new foods, ran farms, 
raised families. Very few looked 
forward to long, ease-filled lives. 

It must also be remembered that 
many of these settlers came to 
America for certain beliefs and 


Eighteenth century seat cover and 
pair of pocketbooks are excellent 
samples of Pennsylvania Bargello. 


convictions, not because they were 
poor or uneducated. Having grown 
up in rural England they under- 
stood only too well the need for 
homestead self-sufficiency and in 
Pennsylvania they were grateful 
for the knowledge. “In those days," 
says Georgianna Brown Harbeson, 
"weaving was not a hobby; it was 
a necessity." Before any weaving 
could be done, however, the ma- 
terials had to be imported or 
grown then spun into thread. Also, 
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the family had to have a spinning 
wheel and a loom (or a share in the 
use of one) not to mention the 
sheep and fields of flax and later, 
cotton. These in turn had to be 
sheared, reaped and picked respec- 
tively before which they had to be 
bred or planted before which .. . 
Exciting it must have been, but 
life in colonial days was no bed of 
roses for man, woman or child. 

Family life contributed its share 
in making the creation of today’s 
prized examples of needlework pos- 
sible. When darkness wrapped 
town and countryside in mysteri- 
ous silence, families gathered in 
the kitchen or living room to be 
edified by a lesson from the Bible, 
a dissertation from Locke or a dis- 
cussion of the weekly papers. While 
the father read the others worked 
diligently away, each producing 
something needed by the group. 

Women, it seems, must create 
beauty about them. Thus, even 
though it meant preparing their 
own materials and learning how to 
dye them with local roots, bark 
and berries if they yearned for 
color, now and then some end piece 
of hand-woven material, quite use- 
less for anything practical except 
patching, would be used for a 
sampler or other type of stitchery. 
Several such ends artfully stitched 
together were real treasures. This 
was a start. 

Some fortunate few had rela- 
tives in England from whom they 
could obtain wool, or “worsted” as 
it was called, as well as the designs 
then in favor. In the middle 1700's 
the Bargello, Flame or Hungarian 
stitch was introduced. Worked in 
a series of counted up and down 
lines using variegated colors shaded 
spectrum-wise (very much like a 
normal  cardiogram line) this 
stitch, once mastered, was an im- 
mediate success for pieces as large 
as covers for day beds or small 
pocket-books for one's beloved, 
complete with initials and dates. 
Just this year, a Penn Country 
homemaker completed beautiful and 
effective seat covers for Queen 
Anne chairs shading the “flames” 
from deep azure to sky blue to 
white to match her Canton collec- 
tion using this same time-proven 
Bargello stitch. 

Girls who today are considered 
scarcely old enough to help with 
the dishes were then expected to 
September, 1959 


Lahaska on Hte, going to New Hope, PYramid 
4-7154. 

Shelly's Antiques—Featuring Pennsylvania Folk 
ware—Dower (hest With Oriental Hex Design— 
Pair of Hitchcock Armehairs—Shaving Mirror with 
Spatter Decoration Morning Glory Ironstone- 
Collection of Chalk Ware Rt. 202, ½ mi. East 
of Lahaska PY 4-3428. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antique Shop—Whitford, Va. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 


BUCKS COUNTY Accessories FO 3-6889. 
Rowland's Antiques—Buckingham, 15th Century 
Porcelains—Rte. 202. Pine & Country Shop on MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Rte. 413 features primitives. PYramid 4-5211.. Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. ?!» mile Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an 
N. of Rte. 202, Specializing in antique American tiques—Primitive and early American furniture 
furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing & re- —OSborne 5-2435. 


storing. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4 7. 
Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532. Holland. Gen- 


eral line of good antiques. Christine P. Horn, PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 
Mer. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 7-6817. Harry A. Eberhardt & Son—China Restoring— 
Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville, 18th century Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
English and French antiques and accessories from —2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 
50€ to $5.00, Open daily from noon, Tel AXtel Schuylkill Bock & Curio Shop—We Buy & Sell 
7-3071. —Antique Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, Prints, 
Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. Paintings and Curios, Specializing in Collectors 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, American Iiems—Rarities and Uniquities—Appraisers and 
and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. Library Consultants—Call GRanite 3-4769, 873 
Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New Belmont Ave., Corner 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and W. Philadelphia. 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382, Renoir, Braque, Picasso, Others, Original Etchings. 
Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. Old and Rare Books, Maps, Ancient Art Objects. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique Curiosa . . . Ephemera . . . Esoterica, Bernard 
buttons, Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. Conwell Carlitz, 121 S. 18th, Phila. 3. LO 3-6608. 
Mullin Antique Won Buy Bell Trad: Guns 

Coins—Books. Open every day including Sun- 
day. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown on DELAWARE COUNTY 
Rte. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. "little house" Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
McCarty's Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry furnishings for the little house and apartment. 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and Pop- Rachel Mitchell, 3537 Rhoads Ave, Newtown 


lar. Rte, 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper Black Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


Eddy 5-5796, 


Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 

Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual SEPTEMBER ANTIQUE SHOWS 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 5—Holicong, Pa. Long Lane Farm. 
furniture, VOlunteer 2/2902. 7-9 — York, Pa. Valencia Ballroom. 


priced antiques? We have a general line 14-17—Morristown, N. J. National Guard Armory. 
fully selected pieces. We also make lamp sha | 15-17— Easton, Pa. V. W. C. A. 

Open daily except Tuesdays. 140 N. State St., 22-24—Philadelphia, Pa, Woman's Club of Ger- 
e mantown. 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture . 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rte. 202 29-Oct. 1—Torresdale, Pa. 9100 Frankford Ave. 


Furniture— H 
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Country Crafters Decorative Accessories f 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


Gifs of distinction from far places 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


FRENCH PORCELAIN COFFEE SET 


Classic in line—a perfect companion set to go with your Ironstone 
pieces. The coffee pot holds 4 cups and stands 6% inches tall. 
Makes & choice gift and you will want one of these French imports 


f rourself. 
cde 3 piece set—$6.50 postpaid 
Spode and Wedgwood dinnerware carried in open stock 


Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories 


HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 
148 Main Street—Flemington, New Jersey 


. . . Every Thing Wonderful We Have is for You. An open door to 
the treasures of the world in Home Furnishing, Wallpaper and Decora- 
tion. "Diament-decorate" your home . . . there's a difference! 


A L P rament & Go. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


I 1 yle ork 8378 St 
515 Walnut St. Spread Eagle Mansion 1700 Old York Rd. 34 E. 53rd Sf. 
Philadelphia Pa. Strafford, Pa. Abington, Pa. New York. N. Y. 
Kingsley 5-3870 MUrray 8-9090 Oldfield 9-0990  PLaza 3-5455 


ff d E 3 Driftwood Arrangements 
"d 9 
a FR A M co. 
)2 e TN 4 
CREATORS OF MODERN AND CRY 
PERIOD PICTURE FRAMES 

Me FOREST CRAFTS 


1029 re st. N 3. Pow eggyet LELEL Open Sat. & Sun. Center Bridge 
~ / mo | / | Route 263 New Hope, Pa. 
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Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 
Handcrafts 


DEVOTED TO PLEASING THE DISCRIMINATING 


SHOP WITH PLEASURE AND CONFIDENCE AT 


See O'Neill and Bishop's fine 
collection of Williamsburg 
furniture reproductions with 
authentic Williamsburg fabrics, 
prints and accessories in gleam- 
ing brass and pewter. 


MIDWAY 2-3012 


SUBURBAN SQUARE, ARDMORE, PA. 


Mays ON TIME! 


The cleverest of new pill boxes. Hand- 


somely gold plated by Napier. Set the arrow 
at any time of day—Youll know when to 


take your next pill . . . when to drop an- 

other coin in the parking meter . . . when 

to keep that important appointment. 
$5.50 rea. Tax Included 


RHOADES-JEWELERS — mms 


WALL Huwc CABINETS 
Snort Doors—TABLES 
AND CABINETS 


in any size, for any room 


CREATIVE INTERIORS 


704 SUMMIT AVE., JENKINTOWN. PA. Tu 4-0729 
TU 4-3399 
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do precise and flawless stitchery; 
materials were much too precious 
to waste. And what did they use 
for inspiration and designs? Their 
own lives and thoughts, for the 
most part. As soon as they learned 
the alphabet it was embroidered on 
a sampler as proof. They listed the 
family births and deaths as prac- 
tical studies in history. They often 
stitehed the homes in which they 
lived, they depicted farm animals 
and wild beasts, all without the 
slightest regard for proportion, 
perspective or relative size. Re- 
ligion played a major part in their 
lives hence the concern and di- 
versity of mottos or “gleanings.” 
Even in religious matters, the in- 
dividuality of the workers was 
often apparent. For example, 
Adam, Eve and the serpent vari- 
ously grouped in the shade of an 
apple tree with enormous fruit was 
a favorite early sampler subject. 
A prim Philadelphia Miss stitched 
them into her 1740 sampler com- 
pletely clothed in proper Quaker 
garb. 

The sentiments chosen by the 
early needleworkers give one an 
insight into the feminine thinking 
of the time. Often dour, sometimes 
stern and uncompromising, fre- 
quently resigned, the embroidered 
words are curiously puzzling: 

A tear is Nature’s due to worth 

and dust 

But resignation owns that God 

is just; 

Who need’st a teacher to ad- 

monish him 

That flesh is grass and earthly 

things are rust? 
Many times, however, the senti- 
ments can still speak straight to 
the heart of today's readers, as, 
for example: 

If I am right, oh teach my heart 

Still in the right to stay, 

If I am wrong thy grace impart 

To find the better way. 

A great many learned and volu- 
minous tomes have been written 
on the fascinating subject of 
needlework. These few words are 
appetite-whetting samples of the 
exciting insights into yesterday af- 
forded by the preserved works from 
the patient hands of women. Per- 
haps the Dutch settlers were right 
when they used to say: “A handful 
of patience is worth more than a 
bushel of brains." M 
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OTICE To Invalids!! The 
following forms which the 
unbalanced fluids assume, and 
many not here mentioned, that have 
more or less fever or pain, are as easily 
subdued by the NEW MEDICAL SALT 
as fire is extinguished by water, to wit: 
Brain Fever, Headache, Rush of Blood 
to the Head and Heart, Fits, Inflamed 
Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lungs and Liver, Neu- 
ralaga, Spinal affections, Erysipilas, Bron- 
chitis, Po Colds, Female Diseases, 
Asthma, Coughs, Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Scrofula, and all itching and 
other cutaneous eruptions. Dr. Coggs- 
well's New Medical Salts at all drug 
stores. 


Steaming on a Common Road—On Fri- 
day week last, a steam fire engine built 
for the Southwark fire company, of 
Philadelphia, was sent by railroad to 
Trenton, and from thence to Bristol. 
Arrangements were made to run it 
from the latter place to the city on the 
turnpike. The weight of the engine, the 
fuel, the water in the tank and the 
boiler, and the nine passengers was 
about 12,000 pounds. 

A report that the drawbridge over the 
Neshaminy was unsafe did not discour- 
age the party; and the bridge with the 
hill on the other side, to a distance of 
more than 1,000 feet, was passed in just 
one minute. The average speed made 
for the whole trip between Bristol and 
Philadelphia, was from ten to twelve 
miles an hour. 

The theory of steam carriages travel- 
ing on common roads has now been suc- 
cessfully put to practice, and we may 
yet live to see this kind of conveyance 
come into general use. 

—Doylestown Democrat. 


How many rods 
will make a Wise acre? 


“I laugh," a would-be sapient cried, 
“At everyone who laughs at me.” 
“Good Lord!” a sneering friend replied, 
“How very merry you must be.” 


Still Larger Gooseberry—The gooseberry 
war is still raging, and the competition 
active. On Monday of last week, Mr. 
Richard K. Kuhn of our Borough, 
handed us a berry that is entitled to the 
premium thus far. It measures four 
inches in circumference one way, and 
three and three quarter inches the other 
way, and is solid and plump. Send on 
your gooseberries and try if you can to 
eat this. Doylestown has the inside 
track!—Doylestown Democrat. 
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About Mrs. General Eaton 
A bit of gossip is in circulation sug- 
gested by the recent marriage of Mrs. 
General Eaton, widow of the Secretary 
of War under General Jackson’s admin- 
istration. Old Hickory was unable to 
get the ladies of the other Secretaries 
to visit Mrs. Eaton, of whom scandal 
had whispered hard things. This pro- 
voked the gallant President, and he 
warmly espoused her cause, keeping her 
at his side that he might "present" her 
to the Upper Ten. A women's quarrel 
ensued which absolutely broke up the 
cabinet. Mrs. Eaton was marri last 
week, at the ripe age of sixty, to one 
Signor Antonio Buckignani, an Italian 
dancing master of twenty-two. 
—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


Steamboat for the Delaware 


A Steamboat will shortly be 
built by Thomas Bishop, 
boat builder, at Easton, to 
run between Belvidere and Port Jervis, 
a distance of about fifty miles. The en- 
gine for the boat will be built at the 
shop of Mr. Wells, in South Easton. It 
only requires a few rocks to be removed 
in the Delaware Water Gap, to make 
the running of the boat between the 
two places practible. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 


Spigot vs Bung Hole—The curtailment 
of the mail facilities in our County by 
the Post Master General, on the ground 
of the failure of the appropriation to 
pay the expenses thereof, reminds us 
very much of the old law of taking in 
at the spigot and letting out at the bung 
hole. The department could not incur 
the expense of carrying some of the 
small cross-mails in our County, which 
accommodates large scopes of country, 
and at small cost, but it can afford to 
employ a Mail Agent on the North Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, whose salary will more 
than cover the expenses of the mail 
routes discontinued.—Doylestown Demo- 
crat. 


HEAVEN 


Heaven—its place, nature, in- 
[ES habitants and employments. 

Two discourses on the above 
subject will be delivered (Providence 
permitting) on next Sabbath, and the 
Sabbath following in the morning at 
105 o'clock, at the DeKalb street Metho- 
dist E. Church, by the pastor. 

—Norristown National Defender. 


100 YEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


you may insert a thousand 
1 excellent things in a news- 
paper, and never hear a word 

of approbation from the readers, but just 
let a paragraph slip in (by accident), of 
one or two lines not suited to their 
tastes, and you will be sure to hear of it. 
—Bucks County Intelligencer. 


Hoops—To shake hands with a lady, 
with her right hand, and to take some- 
thing at the same time from her left, 
requires now-a-days a fraction of a day’s 
journey in the way of circumambulation. 
This allows her both time and oppor- 
tunity to exercise her quizzical functions 
leisurely, so to ascertain verily the pre- 
cise coler of eyes, hair, fashion of coat, 
and such like matters of feminine curi- 
osity, pertaining to gentlemen friends. 
—Doylestown Democrat. 


WANTED 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY? at B. F. 

Solly’s Boot Store, two Boot Makers 
on stitched, fudged and pegged work. 
Steady employment and the regular 
wages given. 


OTATOES should never be 

used for seed in the soil 

in which they grew. The same 

seed continued in the same soil would 

deteriorate.—Farmers will always do bet- 

ter to dispose of their whole crop and 
buy new seed each year. 

—Doylestown Democrat. 


Domestic Economy 


Said Simpson to his wife one day, 
"We've nothing left to eat; 

If things go on in this queer way, 
We shan't make both ends meet." 


The dame replied in words discreet, 
"We're not so badly fed, 

If we can make but one end meat, 
And make the other bread!" 


LECTURES ON MAN 
By Prof. O. S. Fowler of N. Y. 
N Life, its Laws, Organs, Functions 
and Improvements, and applied to 
all the varied interests of Man at the 


ODD FELLOWS HALL 


Norristown 

Mon., Tues., and Wed. evenings 

Professional delineation of Character 
and Charts with full written opinions 
and advice, touching health, self-im- 
provement, management, avocation, mar- 
riage, &c. Daily at his rooms at the 
MONTGOMERY HOUSE, Norristown, 
Pa. 
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WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 

Open Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 

BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


WHITPAIN INN 
HOME COOKED MBALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


RUSSIAN INN 


“The Inn” 
1233 Locust Street 
Philadelphia's Most Interesting 
— Theatre — Restaurant 


Luncheon—Dinner—Theatre Supper 


Old World Specializing in 
A n International & 
more American Cuisine 


KIngsley 5-4423 Est. 36 years 
SUE & HARRY STOLWEIN 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. Cock- 
tail lounge and bar. Catering to weddings, 
banquets, business and social affairs. 
Fillmore 8-9301 Closed Sunday 
V mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 (Easton Rd) 
Specializing in 

SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 

Pot Roast with Potato Pancakes 
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hope lodge 
continued from page 27 


crescent round the house, hills 
whose modern names commemo- 
rate that campaign: Militia Hill, 
Fort Hill, Camp Hill. What part 
William West played in these 
activities is not known, nor is it 
known (despite plenty of rumor) 
what American officers used the 
house as their headquarters. 

The name Hope Lodge was not 
given to the house until the fourth 
generation of its owners. 

James Horatio Watmough was 
the son of Captain Edmund Wat- 
mough of Kent, England, and his 
wife Maria (née Ellis), daughter 
of a Boston physician. At the age 
of fourteen James Horatio was 
adopted by his mother's cousin, 
Henry Hope, head of the famous 
banking firm of Hope and Com- 
pany, Amsterdam, Holland. There 
the young Watmough had his busi- 
ness training, and it is believed 
that Henry Hope planned to make 
him his heir. But, a difference oc- 
curring between them over whom 
he should marry, caused James 
Horatio to throw up his job, re- 
turn to America, and enter busi- 
ness for himself (with assistance 
from Henry Hope) in Philadel- 
phia. On March 4, 1784, at Christ 
Church he married Anna Chris- 
tiana Carmick, daughter of a 
prominent Philadelphia business 
man. The deed by which Henry 
Hope purchased the mansion at 
Whitemarsh for his cousin is 
dated April 7, which makes it ap- 
pear that it was intended as a 
wedding present. Certainly James 
Horatio and his bride were grate- 
ful, for they named the house 
Hope Lodge and their first child 
Henry Hope. 

After his death in 1812, the 
Watmough property was occupied 
by successive tenant farmers. His 
son, John G. Watmough, a soldier 
who received a wound in the War 
of 1812, tried to sell the place. 

It was not until 1832 that the 
house was finally disposed of. In 
that year the first Jacob Wentz 
bought it, a successful farmer 
whose descendants, later Jacob 
Wentzes, kept the farm in the 
family for nearly ninety years— 
until 1921. Today Mr. and Mrs. 


Jacob Wentz, who have been ap- 
pointed custodians of the prop- 
erty, take a generous pleasure in 
showing visitors over the house 
that is to them a family heirloom. 

When in 1921 Mary L. Wentz 
sold Hope Lodge to a firm that 
threatened to destroy it in the 
search for magnesia deposits, Hor- 
ace Mather Lippincott of Abington 
Meeting, co-author with Harold D. 
Eberlein of The Colonial Homes of 
Philadelphia and Its Neighborhood, 
started a campaign to save it and 
persuaded William Degn, propri- 
etor of Molands Bacon, to buy it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Degn took great 
pride in the property, and after 
their death the "Hope Lodge 
Foundation" was set up to pre- 
serve house and grounds for the 
publie to enjoy. By arrangement 
with the trustees of the Founda- 
tion, Hope Lodge has passed into 
the possession of the Common- 
wealth, a gift from the Degns to 
the people of Pennsylvania, with 
an endowment for the property's 
upkeep. It is now administered as 
one of the historic sites on the 
"Trail of History" by the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. 

It is a handsome house, time- 
less in its appeal. There is no 
gingerbread about it. Its beauty 
is that of proportion, balance, and 
function. Visitors enjoy the airy 
rooms with their handsome wood- 
work, the delft-tiled fireplaces, 
the dry and well-lighted cellar, 
and above all the beautiful vistas 
afforded by arched ways leading 
into the spacious entrance hall. It 
is Georgian architecture at its 
purest and best. 

At the same time Hope Lodge is 
a historic symbol, reminder of the 
solid economic foundations on 
which William Penn based his 
Holy Experiment; for it was the 
steady, responsible business men 
like the founders of Hope Lodge 
who (though less picturesque 
than the Indian fighters and re- 
ligious enthusiasts of those early 
days) were the real makers of 
Pennsylvania. Hope Lodge is a 
reminder that William Penn, 
whose design was to “plant a 
country” where freedom (political 
and economic as well as religious) 
might grow and mature to long 
life, knew very well what he was 
doing. 
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dedicated to the PUBLIC INTEREST 


WELN 


95.7 900 
FM AM 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fine Music 
Significant News 
Informative Programs 


Single FM-AM Programming 


WFLN, Philadelphia, is the one radio station in the Dela- 
ware Valley which, for ten years, has consistently presented 
fine music exclusively; much of it stereophonically. This 


fact has made. WFLN the first choice of that loyal mass 
audience whose income accounts for two thirds of the 
Philadelphia area's buying power. 


PHILADELPHIA'S FIRST STATION FOR FINE MUSIC 


8200 RIDGE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 28, PENNSYLVANIA 
GENERAL OFFICES: PHONE IVyridge 2-6000 « SALES OFFICE: PHONE LOcust 8-5880 


Represented nationally by Good Music Broadcasters, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


The American Revolution As Related 
to Pennsylvania 
President 


Letter, in part written to 


Joseph Reed by Governor W m. Livinz- 


ston of New Jersey... 
Trenton 11 Sept 1781 


ber of Troops on Staten 


manding our three months 
men at Connecticut farms writes me, 
“that the Enemy are all on the move 
. but that their destination is un- 
known." 


With respect to the Scoundrel (Ar- 


nold), (I have just received at verbal 
confirmation by some travellers from 
the Eastward of his having burned New 
London, & killed 80 of the Inhabitants, 
76 of whom were bayonetted in cold 
blood—that his horse was shot under 
him, & his servant killed, next to his 
side.) I Believe he is not born to die 
in battle himself, but in Pomphiot’s 
words,—"to grace the gibbet & adorn 
the string.” 

If the 500 Troops your Excellency 
mentions should be ordered this way, I 
hope they will encamp in the County 
of Bucks in preference to that of Bur- 
lington till th re is a necessity for them 
to march farther eastward. 

your most humble Svt. 


WIL LIVINGSTON 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Corvell's Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE M. ELY 
REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


The modern, convenient 
way to pay bills. 
Open a Central-Penn 
CHECKING ACCOUNT. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 
Bucks County « Montgomery County 


Member F. D. . C Member Federal Reserve System 


ir, Clinton has a large num- 


Island; & Colo. Seely com- 


TRAVELERS BOOKSHELF 


Let the 
Punishment 


ye Ye 
Fit the Crime 
BY JERRE MANGIONE 
MY UNWELCOME GUESTS by 
Dr. Frederick S. Baldi, published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia; 222 pages, $3.95. 


A FEW months ago Curtis Bok, 
Justice of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, published a book 
which was a devastating protest 
against our criminal and penal 
ideas. "Someday," he wrote in 


"Star Wormwood," *we will look 
back on our criminal and penal 
process with the same horrified 
wonder as we now look back on 
the Spanish Inquisition." 

Reading "My Unwelcome 
Guests" by Dr. Frederick S. Baldi, 
who for nearly four decades was 
medical director and superinten- 
dent of Philadelphia's Holmes- 
burg and Moyamensing prisons, 
one is struck by the deep differ- 
ences between the two men. Judge 
Bok believes in the essential good- 
most men who go to 
prison. Crime, according to him, 
is a disease of civilization and 
not an inevitable part of human 
nature; therefore it is wrong to 
have a penal system that is 
founded chiefly on vengeance. De- 
ploring man's inhumanity to 
man," he is a staunch opponent 
of capital punishment and a 
strong advocate of a penal system 
that would prescribe treatment, 
not to fit the crime but to fit the 
prisoner. 

Although “My Unwelcome 
Guests” makes no specific refer- 
ence to any of Judge Bok's be- 
liefs, it is a complete repudiation 
of them. Dr. Baldi, a no-nonsense 
man who reminds you that he has 
had the custody and medical care 


ness of 


George Washington Didn't Sleep Here 
But We're Sure He Would Be Welcome— 


BUCKS COUNTY STONE FARMHOUSE 


(Bensalem) 
Six large rooms, kitchen, and bath. 
Completely restored in authentic 
Early American Charm. 
One acre of abundant old shade with 
lawn fountain and many extras. In ex- 
clusive and well-secluded setting mid- 
way between Philadelphia and Tren- 
ton via new Expressway. For quick 
sale, $24,500. 
Call ME 9-0550 or your broker for 
details, 


LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


Restored Early American Farm House 
on beautifully shrubbed acre. Living 
room has exposed beams; stone fire- 
place in dining room. Completely mod- 
ernized kitchen. 3 bedrooms (one with 
fireplace), 2 complete baths. New oil 
heating system, New rear patio for out- 
door living. 2 car garage. Convenient to 
Pa. Turnpike and rail lines. 


Just reduced to $20,500. 


ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 


Traditionally Bucks County 


Yi U7 7 NT 
NEW BRITAIN 
enn T 
ESTATES 
Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 21% 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
*4 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 

some with stream. 


$22,900 & UP—YOUR BEST BUY 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 
Open noon to 5 P.M. or call 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 


Now available in the new . 


IK ING um 


BUILT BY 


Doylestown Building 
C 


130 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 


Fillmore 8-4408 
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Come ou ial 


Trenton’s Only Clothing 
Department Exclusively 
for Students and Young 
Men. Sizes 36 to 40. 
Regular and Longs. 


Club Room 
2nd Floor, Rear of 


Men's Clothing 


BACK TO SCHOOL 
FASHIONS 


We've just received our brand 
new stock of Fall clothing and 
furnishings. You'll like the selec- 
tion and you'll like the “Club 


” 


Room," created especially for stu- 


dents and young men, sizes 36-40. 


SUITS 5s $29.95-$44.95 
SPORT COATS . $25.00-$35.00 
SLACKS ocur $ 5.95-$13.95 


Shirts, Ties, Sweaters, Socks, 


Raincoats, Sport Shirts & More 


c^» O Donnenty t fon 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE $T. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 
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of nearly 750,000 men and women, 
also deplores “man’s inhumanity 
to man” but he obviously doesn’t 
mean the same thing Judge Bok 
does. His attitude is that society 
isn’t tough enough toward crim- 
inals; that the tougher it becomes, 
the sooner will the crime rate 
start declining. As for capital 
punishment, he believes it is 
people's “own best protection 
against being murdered" and 
would like to see more of it. 

"Perhaps," writes Dr. Baldi, 
"material ease and luxury have 
softened us; it may be that the 
growing dominance of women in 
our culture is responsible; what- 
ever the cause, Americans have 
become a chicken-hearted people 
who find it difficult to face up to 
so stern a reality as the death 
sentence." 

As might be expected, he has 
little or no use for social workers 
and other “self-styled” humani- 
tarians. They tend to be much too 
lenient for his taste. Nor does he 
care much about the role of 
psychiatrists in criminology. In 
his opinion they are much too 
eager “to find an out, however 
finespun, for anyone in trouble 
with the law." He attacks the 
actions of the Pennsylvania State 
Pardon Board, calling their con- 
duct “a stench in the nostrils of 
all honest men." With spitfire 
scorn he adds, “There is more 
sympathy shown today for the liv- 
ing criminal than for the person 
he killed, the person he robbed, 
the person he blackmailed. There 
is more attention paid to his so- 
called rights, his sensitive feel- 
ings, his desire for liberty, al- 
though he is a wrongdoer, than is 
paid to the support of the vic- 
tim's orphaned children, the re- 
turn of the loot to the rightful 
owner, or to repair of damaged 
property." 

One of the angriest chapters in 
the book discusses juvenile crime. 
Dr. Baldi cites the shocking fact 
that although the juvenile popula- 
tion in Philadelphia increased by 
only one percent in the years be- 
tween 1940 and 1956, the number 
of delinquency court cases in the 
same period jumped by eighty- 
three percent. Dr. Baldi does not 
"presume to have all the answers 
to this problem" (a statement 


* wooded, with 725-ft. frontage on 2 


You baffle Baby Bumpkins with a ques- 
tion like that. She doesn't play chess. 
She cuddles. Italy sends her for 2-year- 
olds-and-on-up. Big, wide, long-lashed 
eyes that go to sleep, chubby legs, rub- 
ber arms and body—arms, head, legs 
are all jointed to move separately, in 
any position. 17" tall on her pigeon- 
toed feet. She's a towhead for toddlers. 
Pink or blue-checked fine flannel 
jumper dress with white felt booties. 
(State color choice.) $12.95. Order 
26-16. 
Send for free Toy Catalogue 00-00 


Bae SCHWARZ 


World's Greatest Toy Store 
745 Fifth Ave., at 58th St., New York 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 8-2200 
Boston, Mass. * Ardmore, Pa. 


SACRIFICE 


Modern living in this unique con- 


temporary house on 3 hilltop acres. 
Breath-taking views over the Dela 
ware River Valley for miles. Protected 
by adjoining farm-estates. Living 
room, open fireplace, modern kitchen 
dining room, 4 bedrooms, 2½ baths. 
Just off the living room entrance, a 
concrete swimming pool, 15x30. Car 
port and workshop. Owner moving 
south has just cut price. Only 529,000. 


Fraction of cost, 


INVESTMENT 


Unusual corner property in attractive 
residential section. Fine schools—casvy 
commuting. 6 valuable acres, partly 
) 
roads. 114-story house, set well back 
from road on lawn with shrubbery 
and trees. 25-ft. living-dining room, 
open fireplace, modern kitchen, bed- 
room and powder room on first floor; 
2 bedrooms & tiled bath above. Hot 
water, oil heat, drilled well. 2-car 
garage. Buy this for future profit. 
Just listed at $21,500. 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 
Fillmore 8-3558 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Ír you're looking for the organized life of suburbia, don't 
bother to read any further. If, though, vou have a feeling 
for the freedom, comfort and privacy of country living at its 
best, here's your answer. 

The 155-year-old farmhouse, completely renovated only four 
years ago, sits well back from the road on 100 acres of rich, 
income-producing farm land. Five bed-rooms, three baths, liv- 
ing-room, dining-room, modern kitchen and finished basement 
make it a comfortable family living unit; a remodeled car- 
riage house, with oversized bedroom and living-room, bath 
and pullman kitchen is ideal for guests or servants’ quarters; 
and a refinished chicken house, newly roofed, floored and 
panelled, wants only a small bathroom installation for an- 
other excellent two-room unit, studio or office. The large barn 
is good for storage, the springhouse has clear, sweet water, 
and a bed of watercress next to it, and the 40-foot swimming 
pool can also carry ice-skaters during the winter. 

Facing the magnificent view of gently rolling hills and open 
countryside, the property lies in Solebury Township, only ten 
minutes from Doylestown, the county seat, or ten minutes 
from picturesque New Hope and the beautiful Delaware; an 
hour's drive from central Philadelphia, an hour and a half 
from New York City. Schools and all shopping conveniences 
are readily at hand. 


For sale at $80,000. Write P. O. Box 141, 
Doylestown, Penna., or telephone Fillmore 8-9474 


which may come as a surprise to 
the reader) but he is certain that 
what “answers” he has will surely 
help to curb juvenile crime. 

He recommends the aboli- 
tion of “present mollycoddling 
methods" so that juveniles will 
learn that to break the law means 
punishment; the repeal of child- 
labor laws, so that youngsters 
who dislike school can get jobs 
and thus “keep out of mischief.” 
His strongest recommendation is 
a return to the use of the switch. 
"When teachers in elementary 
school classrooms again are per- 
mitted to use the switch or the 
ruler in enforcing discipline, we 
shall again see a well-behaved 
younger generation. And, I am 
convinced, not until then." 

Throughout his book Dr. Baldi 
expresses such unprogressive ideas 
with a blatant baldness that leads 
one to suspect that he must be 
sparring for fights with sociolo- 
gists, “self-styled” humanitarians 
and any other reader who might 
hit the ceiling at his suggestions. 
In that respect, “My Unwelcome 
Guests” may serve a constructive 
purpose for as Dr. Baldi rightly 
points out, public apathy is at the 
root of nearly everything that is 
wrong with our penal system. 
With enough fighting going on, 
some of that apathy might fade. 

In one of his most self-reveal- 
ing stories Dr. Baldi tells of 
“Eva,” the buxom wife of one of 
his prison officials, who turned 
her husband’s life into a “veri- 
table hell on earth” with her in- 
satiable demands for physical 
pleasure and material luxuries. 
Eva was permitted to go into the 
cell blocks (ostensibly to do ‘mis- 
sionary work") exert her in- 
fluence in the prison kitchen, and 
become increasingly amorous with 
prisoners. Only after she had be- 
come a drug addict (with the help 
of some prisoners) and made her- 
self a complete nuisance did the 
institution issue an ultimatum to 
her husband—to keep his wife 
under control or leave. 

Reading this story, one is sur- 
prised that Eva was allowed as 
much liberty among the prisoners 
as she had. Can it be that Dr. 
Baldi is not really as severe as he 
would have you believe? M 
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campus 


continued from page 29 


level of College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board scores in recent fresh- 
man classes. 


The “college boards" are the 
standard exams taken by high 
school seniors throughout the na- 
tion who are seeking a college. The 
exams cover specific subjects al- 
ready learned as well as general in- 
tellectual level and ability to solve 
new problems. Scores range up to 
800. A college may set its own “cut- 
off point" below which it will not 
consider applicants (whose other 
accomplishments are also weighed). 


Dr. MacIntosh, who usually 
heads Haverford when the Quaker 
School is between presidents, says, 
"We are seeing a more serious 
student who has a clearer idea of 
where he wants to go." Most of 
Haverford's graduates (between 
60 and 70 percent) go on to grad- 
uate schools—the highest rate 
among U. S. men’s colleges. 


"I wouldn't be surprised to see 
Phi Beta Kappa (national honor 
Society) raise its requirements. 
Even the athletic teams will be 
getting higher academic students," 
he says. 

Bryn Mawr College, along with 
Haverford, is speeding these 
brighter students along their way. 
Mrs. T. Robert S. Broughton, direc- 
tor of admissions, says, “Over the 
last 10 years we have noticed that 
our students are coming in with 
higher scores in the College Board 
verbal and mathematics exams. So 
we are now placing these advanced 
students above the freshman level 
in their best subjects." 


Faced with the forecasted na- 
tional 100 percent increase in ap- 
plications, Bryn Mawr College may 
take in 10 percent more students 
in the next 10 years. 

Dr. William C. H. Prentice, 
chairman of men’s admissions at 
Swarthmore, says college campuses 
are definitely "getting brighter." 
He, too, has seen College Board 
Scores rise in the last three years. 


“However, Swarthmore does 
maintain considerable intellectual 
spread in its student body by con- 
sidering, in addition to an ap- 
plicant's College Board score, his 
character, personality and special 
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It's a big responsibility to provide 
telephone service when you want it... 

where you want it... and in the quantity 

and quality you want it. You can judge our 
determination to meet this responsibility 

by the fact that in 1959, for the 4th 

consecutive year, our expenditures for 

telephone expansion and improvement will 

exceed one hundred million dollars. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 


THE RECORD HUNTER 


507 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
“The World's Largest Firm Specializing in Long Playing Records" Offers Exclu- 
sively to the Readers of the PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER, IMPRESSIVE DISCOUNTS ON ALL 
THE LP RECORDINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA under the direction of EUGENE 
ORMANDY. COLUMBIA LPs, including the records listed below, 
REDUCED FROM $4.98 to $3.44 plus only 15c per record for mailing. 


BIZET: Carmen Suite—Ormandy cond. Philadelphia Orchestra. 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. |—Ormandy cond. Philadelphia Orchestra. 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 "Emperor''—Ormandy cond.; Istomin, Piano. 

HAYDN: Symphonies No. 99 and No. 100 '"'Military'—Ormandy cond. 

OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne (Complete)—Ormandy cond. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto/MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto—Ormandy cond.; 
Stern, Violin. 


S UT be co MN — 


Violin Isaac 


7. GREIG: Peer Gynt Suite No. l; RAVEL: Bolero: TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite: DEBUSSY: 
Clair de Lune—Ormandy cond. 

8. STRAUSS: Don Quixote—Ormandy cond. Philadelphia Orchestra. 

9. MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibition/GRIEG: Piano Concerto—Ormandy cond.: Entre- 
mont ano. 

10. FAVORITE WALTZES by TCHAIKOVSKY and STRAUSS—Ormandy cond. 

11. SCHUBERT: Symphony No. "Unfinished '/MENDELSSOHN: Midsummer Night's Dream 
Music—Ormandy cond. 

Please add Se per record for mailing and handling. 
53 


The 
Towne Shop 


NEWTOWN, PA. 


Bucks County’s favorite 
College & Career Shop 


Our Fall Fashion 
collection is the best 
ever! ... 


Reason? . . . Raisin! 


A deep new color, with a muted 
vibrancy all its own, is raising the 
curtain on Fall enchantment . . . 
sun-ripened Raisin! For lively 
contrast, top deeply glowing Raisin 
Skirts with blouses and sweaters 

of white jade or sun yellow . . . and 
there you go, the very picture of 
fashion. The blouses, in sizes 32-38 
need hardly the touch of an iron. 


15 S. STATE ST. 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


, 


talents," assures Dr. Prentice. 

Highly selective in the past, 
Swarthmore chooses its freshman 
class of 250 from about 2,000 ap- 
plicants. When they graduate, two- 
thirds of the men and half of the 
women go on to graduate schools, 
the highest rate of any coed col- 
lege in the nation. 

“Naturally our faculty is over- 
joyed at the challenging prospect 
of even brighter students. We hope 
the teachers can keep up with 
them," Dr. Prentice says. 

“Even our rejects are smarter," 
gleefully states Dr. Robert Pitt, 
2nd, dean of admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ‘‘That’s 
partly because the high schools are 
demanding better quality work 
from them. 

*Penn's new classes are entering 
with a higher College Board score 
and higher secondary school class 
rank. On the College Board 800- 
point scale, we have jumped 50 
points in the past five years. 

“The effects of this new kind of 
student are spectacular. The dilet- 
tante is disappearing, classroom re- 
sponse is of better quality, stu- 
dents are more curious and serious. 
Teaching is now geared to this 
higher level so that you can almost 
feel the electricity in the class- 
room.” 

These students have created a 
new brand of social life for them- 
selves, describes Dr. Pitt. 

“The flapper days are gone for- 
ever. Too many students work 
after classes, some face military 
service. Penn’s traditional Ivy Ball, 
climax of our social season, which 
used to hire Benny Goodman and 
the Dorseys with Sinatra, has had 
so little interest recently that it 
is now reduced to a country club 
dinner dance,” reports Dr. Pitt. 

Vice Provost John M. Rhoads, of 
Temple University, compares to- 
day’s prodigy infiltration with the 
postwar GI invasion of the campus. 
“In both periods,” he recalls, “the 
students were more serious, had a 
real desire for education, and were 
better equipped to get it. Then, as 
now, the students are keeping the 
faculty on their intellectual toes.” 

Already Dr. Rhoads sees more 
Temple students going on to grad- 
uate schools at an earlier age. An 
occasional “brain” wins his mast- 
er’s degree before he can vote. As 


A 
BEAUTY SALON 
A fresh look for Fall beauty 


“Right for you” 


permanents 
and 


hair styling by 
EDNA SMITH, PROP. 


146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 
CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-561 1 


"Choose from Our Large Stock" 


The Fabric Shop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 
Suitable for Country Living. 
Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7 -0767 


EW HOPE 
CRAFT 
SHOP 


DAILY 9-6 SUNDAYSII-6 


Ep. a > 
Me RY GLASS 


e ect v o kati W 
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a result, Temple is adding more 
subject areas wherein one may 
work for a Ph.D. Other additions 
include classrooms, laboratories 
and dormitories. 

“But our biggest problem,” ad- 
mits Dr. Rhoads, “will be where to 
get more college teachers. We're 
turning out more Ph.D.'s, but in- 
dustry is taking more than we can 
keep. Also, colleges are forced to 
raid each other's campuses for 
faculty." 

Dr. James Creese, president of 
Drexel Institute of Technology, 
will have none of this new recipe 
for “intellectual snobbery.” He 
sees no conflict between numbers 
and quality. But one must realize 
that Drexel is unique in at least 
two respects: First, there is a 
great governmental pressure for 
more technological graduates; and 
second, Drexel is in a rare geo- 
graphical site where physical ex- 
pansion is possible. 

“Sure, academic standards are 
rising," he says candidly, "but it 
is a college's function to provide 
education according to students' 
abilities which may vary. 

“A college should not be a semi- 
nary for the learned. It should be 
designed for average-quality 
people. More people are competent 
than are extremely bright or ex- 
tremely dull. And a student with 
good competence for higher educa- 
tion deserves that chance. I am 
sorry to see so many colleges aim- 
ing exclusively at the exceptional 
student. 

“I'm also fed up with the new 
mood to be snooty. Too many col- 
leges are using the mere crowding 
as an excuse to raise their stand- 
ards. This is the wrong approach 
for the welfare of our nation, for a 
cut-back in the numbers of college- 
trained men and women will even- 
tually affect our country's economic 
prosperity," states Dr. Creese. 

Unfortunately for many high 
school seniors who look longingly 
at college, there are precious few 
college administrators who will 
hold out, against all pressures, to 
keep their doors open to all. And, 
because the East is the traditional 
birthplace of the small, select, pri- 
vate college—many of our children 
may be forced to pack up their 
educational knapsack and “Go 
West!“ M 
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INTERIOR DENGNERS— 
DECORATORS 


FINE FURNITURE—CARPETS—AREA RUGS 


DRAPER!ES—ANTIQUES 


Rte. 152 (off 309) BUCKS COUNTY, SILVERDALE, PA. Alpine 7-6523 


SINCE 1830 
5 Famed for Quality 
0 ev and Attractive Packaging 


HOMEMADE FRUIT CAKES 


Put Your Order in Early 
For the Coming Holiday Seasons 
$1.60 Ib., one, two, three and five Ibs. sizes 


my JUST 
ie, ee an Mr ARRIVED 
Mailed in Gift Wrappings 
(Add 25¢ per b.) 


Excellent Business Gifts Sportswear Coordinated 
Discounts on Quantity Order for almost limitless 
Stop in on Rte 611 or Order by Mail wardrobe possibilities 
Ann Newton Kitchens, 77 West Court St. FI 8-7591 


234 Easton Rd., 
Horsham, Pa., OSborne 5-5797 DOYLESTOWN, P^. 


TH 


uli ae Sanne, and Cappeting 
SC oe odbe et Foch Hdl 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America's most. renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
Alien, Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 


EC HOURS 


Weekdays Noon to 9 p.m. f 
Tuesdays and Saturdays 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Telephone Sh yline 7-5118 


U.S. ROUTE 1 * LANGHORNE, PA. 
M MI. FROM LANGHORNE SPEEDWAY 


Why not stop in and 
see the distinctive 
high-stepping black 
rooster dinnerware il- 
lustrated here and 
many of our other in- 
teresting pieces on 
display. 


Daily from 9-5 
Sunday 11-4 


All made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE E d LONGHORN STEER” 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


THE FINEST FOOD 
IN A CHARMING ATMOSPHERE 
STEAKS . CHOPS xi SEAFOOD 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ’til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 


Rt. 611, Revere, Pa. 15 miles N. of Doylestown” 
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Walter Baum 
Galleries 


Paintings b 


Sloan, Meltzer 


0: 


Van Roekens, Dwyer 


LL m 0 Sa 


PAINTINGS CLEANED 
AND RESTORED 


— 


Studio Established 1904 


00: 


SELLERSVILLE BUCKS COUNTY 
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Alpine 7-2223 
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To Enhance 


Your Home 


Lighting for your every need 
at these showrooms 


Friedman Supply Co. 
5015 Frankford Ave., PI 4-0800 


Gold Seal Electric Supply Co. 
4| N. 7th St, WA 5-0595 


Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 
1627 Sansom St., LO 3-2471 


West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St., GR 4-9200 


downing's town 
continued from page 33 


coming scarce, and rezoning for 
business is a necessity. In many 
places the town has just grown 
and grown with the resultant 
wasted space which, in a valley, 
hill-bound town quickly becomes 
crucial. The Chamber of Commerce 
is now studying a survey of the 
entire area with an idea of annex- 
ing parts of adjoining townships 
where possible. 

Back in 1859 when the articles 


Major industrial activity centers 
in town's two major paper mills. 


of incorporation were being drawn 
up, some consideration of the 
borough's name centered about 
“Downingsborough.” But “Down- 
ingtown" it became. And although 
there are ten “Philadelphia’s’”’ in 
the United States and 
others around the world there re- 
mains on this green Earth only 
one Downingtown. 

It is the Centennial of this in- 
corporation that will be celebrated 
this month—with the usual bunt- 
ing, parades, mock court, wooden 
nickels, brass bands, balloons, high 
silk hats, and 
Zrandywine. 

One may be certain that as the 
citizens celebrate this month, peek- 
ing over their shoulders from a 
higher vantage point will be the 
Downings, Parkes, Hunts, Millers, 
Edges, McFarlands, Zaldwins, 
Mendenhalls, Moores, Rogers, As- 
tons and others who knew that 
where a main highway crosses a 
river is the best possible place to 
settle a town. 


several 


dunkings in the 


Old photographs of Downingtown 
are from collection of Joseph E. 
Miller, former resident of Down- 
ingtown E 


Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 
Worth 8-3341 
NEW 


LOSED 
TOWN, PA. MONDAYS 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Not just another restaurant, but a 
famous landmark on the canal, where 
you dine on the terrace or indoors 
and the food is wonderful every day 
except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa.  VOlunteer 2-2784 


International Cuisine 


on the Delaware 


Superb meals and a delightful, early co- 
lonial atmosphere await you at this pic- 
turesque Inn 


LUNCH—COCKTAILS—DINNER 


Jean Loper at the Piano Friday and 
Saturday nights. 


We're open every day but Christmas. 
Facilities for parties and banquets 
ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 


Pu» BLACK 
w BASS 
~~ HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


——HANEY'S ~ 


ON THE HILL 


The Restaurant with the Country 
Club Atmosphere 
Delightful! Refreshing! 
Dining on our Terrace. 

The valley's greatest entertainment value 
Smorgasbord with Dancing under the 
Stars every Saturday Night. 
Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m. 

All you can eat for $2.75 
Orchestra and dancing 9-1 a.m. 

Air Conditionea — Closed Monday 
Consult us regarding your Banquets, 
Parties & Wedding Receptions 
For reservations, call YUkon 2-8782 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow sign % mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 


Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oll Burners 
Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 
Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube  boller 
k equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 


EAN, MASON & EYER— 


Buy "planned protection“ for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a "''tailor-fitted'" insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Sean, Mason d Eyer 


Complete Insurance G Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


Flowers For Fall Brides 


Lovely bouquets and 

decorative arrangements 
Glowing fall flowers 

to decorate your home 


or for that special gift 


Sandy Ridge 


FLOWER SHOP 


15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI! 8-4169 FI 8-2430 


For Professional 


LANDSCAPING 
— Call Dietrick 


We offer a complete outdoor 
service—design, grading, walls, 
terraces, walks, plantings, fences 
and lighting. Why not check 
our impressive list of satisfied 
clients and get free estimate? 


RICHARD W. DIETRICK 


Landscape Contractors & Engineers 
CAMERON ROAD—HUNTINGDON VALLEY, PA. 
Phone ELMwood 7-2866 
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GARDENS 


Rich Returns 
From 


Idle Ground 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


SEPTEMBER gilds the garden 
with a light touch. Cool, clear 
mornings herald a new crispness 
in the shorter days and lift the 
heat of summer from the coun- 
tryside. This is a time of fulfill- 
ment, rich in color, scent and 
garden glory; a time, too, of plan- 
ning and appraisal. Now, when 
growth seems static for a moment, 
is the perfect time to weigh suc- 
cess or failure and plan garden 
changes or improvements for the 
coming year. Whether your land 
contains half an acre or 100 there 
are certain to be problem spots 
or idle areas that could be put to 
work. They can produce extra 
dividends in useful wildlife, pro- 
tect your land from storm and 
wind, hold back erosion or aug- 
ment your income from the sale 
of Christmas trees or forest 
products. Even a quarter of an 
acre in a good pond site can pro- 
vide additional water storage and 
recreation all year long. 

Conservationists urge homeown- 
ers to “develop odd corners” of 
their land in the interest of pre- 
serving soil, water and wildlife. 
This could be an unprotected cor- 
ner of your lot where winds sweep 
through stripping the soil, rob- 
bing it of moisture or an eroded 
area, perhaps too rocky, steep or 
otherwise unsuitable for lawn or 
plantings. Just as all progressive 
farmers use vegetative cover to 
control erosion, shrub plantings 
are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant for erosion control on small 
holdings. 

Plantings of this type need not 
be expensive or extensive to pro- 
vide you with maximum protec- 
tion and enjoyment while helping 
to maintain the balance of nature 
on the land. Tall background trees 
such as conifers or evergreens 
will provide year ’round cover for 


2,546,000 
REASONS FOR 
SAFE DRIVING 


— 


IN SEPTEMBER 


This Fall more than two and 
a half million Pennsylvania 
youngsters are on their way 
back to school. In our cities 
and in our rural areas, they'll 
be walking and playing close 
to streets and highways. Watch 
for them! Remember that chil- 
dren usually do the unexpected 
and you must be prepared for 
any situation that might en- 
danger the life of a child. 
Stay alert, too, for school 
buses. In Pennsylvania, you 
must stop when overtaking or 
approaching a school bus that 
is loading or discharging pas- 
sengers. 

Careful driving this Fall, and 
through the Winter, too, will 
. and the 
child you save may be your 


help save lives . . 


own. 


STAY ALERT 
KEEP A CHILD ALIVE! 


COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


David L. Lawrence, Charles M. Dougherty, 
Governor Secretary of Revenue 


Bloodgood Nurseries 
Since 1790 


ONE-STOP GARDEN CENTER with all personnel trained, 
graduate horticulturists. We guarantee everything we sell. 
Lay away budget plan for landscaping. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERIES PHONE MI 6-2440 


BETHLEHEM PIKE (Route 309) AT SPRINGHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Delaware Valleys Newest And Most Complete Garden Center 


MODEL 16 DOUBLE ACTION 


5% LBS. 


STREAMLINED 
"LITTLE WONDER" 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 


say Testing Laboratories. Well- balanced, 
precision gears, guarantees years of 
Two beveled edge cutting blades assure 

model for 


"Best in the field”, 
rugged Rtg 
satisfactory service. 
efficient operation and maneuverability. Also 30" 
parks, estates, etc. 


"LITTLE WONDER" 
EDGER 'n TRIMMER 


"LITTLE WONDER" 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT 


You'll never be without power in emergencies with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Ca 


The effortless way to give our, lawn and garden 
that finished, manicured look! Provides deeper 
edging and wider trimming than any other elec- 
tric edger. Has permanent sale guard and ro- 
tating pavement uide. With p of fhe handle, 
it’s in either trimming or edging position. 


your Dealer’s or Inquire Dept. #168 


\SLITTLE WONDER, INC. » . SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
j SINIS AIC 


kicks. 


N custom-made 
to your needs! 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - 
Gain link fence G. 


RARE AND UNUSUAL TREES 
SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 


everything you will need 


4 H Brig Stratton Engine w/ 
voltage regulator and ‘automatic cutout. 


Chain Link Fence 


Rustic Fence 
FREE Estimates 
ULysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 


Lowest Prices 


5-6597 


WELL DRILLING 


Wells drilled under any 
conditions with modern 
equipment in one day. 


SAMUEL Y. MOYER 
Dublin, Pa. Cherry 9-3523 


2130 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


for the fall planting 
FREE ESTIMATES 


THE HORN NURSERY 


WEST ST. R.D. |, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
FILLMORE 8-4879 


F. L. Smith of Jarrettown 
TURN FALLOW FIELDS 


INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS For GRAVELY POWER 
EQUIPMENT 
Plant Evergreen 
Pictured: 
(Christmas) Trees aie 


We furnish the best varieties and 
plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your Fall planting now. 


Self-Propelled 
Planter Drill 


Ideal for Home 


Phone or write 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Huntingdon Valley 27 years experience in sales & service 


Oldfield 9-0734 G. W. Lightkep, Manager 
ROUTE 152 PHONE MI 6-1484 


Landscaping 
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songbirds, many of which are ef- 
fective insect destroyers. The me- 
dium sized shrubs such as high- 
bush cranberry and the lowgrow- 
ing foreground shrubs such as 
bayberry, hazelnut or filbert pro- 
vide mulch, ground cover and 
winter food for wild life. 

The species of shrubs selected 
for these types of plantings may 
have several uses and values. 
Those that produce useful fruit 
or nuts or provide material for 
indoor decoration, have obvious 
appeal. Many are highly decora- 
tive and especially suitable for 
landscaping. Most of them pro- 
vide food and shelter for bene- 
fieial bees, birds and small game. 
Knowledge of the form, height 
and growth habits is essential in 
choosing shrubs offering the best 
solution to your particular prob- 
lem spot. They should be hardy, 
easy to care for and can be, in 
most cases, extremely inexpensive. 

Autumn Olive and  Toringo 
crabapple are especially desirable 
subjects for multi-purpose plant- 
ings. Autumn Olive has ben called 
the number one wildlife shrub. It 
is also a fine ornamental because 
of its attractive grey-green leaves, 
profuse pale yellow spring blooms 
and bright red fall berries which 
remain all through the winter. 
When pruned it can be used as 
an extremely thick yard hedge. 
The  Toringo crabapple bears 
showers of pink blossoms in early 
spring and is covered with small, 
bright red crabapples through 
most of the winter. 

"Idle" land in this section of 
Pennsylvania is usually in small 
acreages many of which are espe- 
cially suitable for return to their 
original crop... trees. It is small 
wonder that plantations and wind- 
breaks of the Christmas tree type 
are showing up in increasing num- 
bers all over our landscape. This 
is a crop the land can produce 
comparatively quickly. It is easy 
to maintain and by selective cut- 
ting and replanting it can be 
made income producing over the 
years. When you consider that one 
acre will sustain approximately 
4800 trees 3 ft. x 3 ft. in size or 
about 1700 trees 5 ft. x 5 ft. in 
size it is no wonder that more 
and more small pieces of ground 
are being planted in suitable 
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varieties of spruce, fir, hemlock 
and pine. A consulting forester in 
Huntingdon Valley, S. Gayley At- 
kinson, offers root pruned seed- 
lings of Norway Spruce over 3 ft. 
high for $135 per thousand. This 
price includes planting on your 
property. The Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters 
will also supply seedling trees for 
planting within the State at a 
price not exceeding the cost of 
production. 

Growing concern over Pennsyl- 
vania's diminishing water supply 
has mushroomed the number of 
small ponds constructed during 
the past ten years. Even an area 
as small as one quarter acre 
which provides a suitable pond 
site will supply recreation such 
as swimming, fishing and skating 
as well as water storage for irri- 
gation and fire protection. The 
source of water, lay of the land 
and suitable construction site will 
determine the location but the 
best site is usually in a shallow 
valley or depression with a gentle 
slope of from 3 to 6 percent along 
the line of flow. 

Ponds are generally classified 
according to the sources of water 
used to fill and maintain them. 
There are spring-fed ponds, fed 
by natural springs, by-pass-fed 
ponds which are practical wher- 
ever there is a steady flow of 
stream water or wherever there 
would be a problem of controlling 
flood water from a large drainage 
area; and last, run-off ponds fed 
by surface run-off only. Such 
ponds are filled during the wet 
season but have the disadvantage 
of a great variation in water 
levels. This type of pond requires 
a very tight soil and well-built 
dam to be successful. Authorities 
on successful pond construction 
state that a pond should contain 
at least one quarter acre of water 
surface area with a minimum of 
8 ft. depth over one third of the 
surface. They also warn that leaks 
in ponds are easier to prevent 
than cure, and that there is no 
substitute for good construction 
practices. So if there's a pond in 
your plans for the coming year, 
topographical maps and expert 
information are usually available 
at your Agricultural Extension or 
Soil Conservation Service office. B 
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'"LEONHARDT TRAVEL SERVICE >>. 


, WILLIAM MEYER, Jr. n" ROBERT J. MEYER 
Con 


fete World Hide Travel Service 
AIR - STEAMSHIP CRUISES - TOURS - HOTELS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
bh. : Agents for Thomas Cook & Son and American Express Company 


415 OLD YORK ROAD, JENKINTOWN, PA. 


TU mer 4-3737 
TU rner 4-3738 
WA verly 7-1577 


TELEPHONES 


“Oer A Million Prescriptions Compounded At Fair Prices” | 
ADAMS & SICKLES 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 
24 Hour Prescription Service 


W. State at Prospect St. Trenton 8, N. J. Phone OWen 5-6396 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 


Gourmet Specialties 


I. M. JARRETT 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station Wagons and Cars 


HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


SALES * SERVICE * PARTS 


OLDSMOBILE 


AMERICA’S MEDIUM PRICE 
QUALITY CAR 


STUDEBAKER 


(M 
‘ 
AMERICA’S NEW COMPACT 


d 
ECONOMY CAR A 
oP ETERS ON 


JENKINTOWN & BADER ROADS, JENKINTOWN | 
TUrner 7-1800—CApitol 4-1800 


MERCEDES 


EUROPE'S FINE CAR OF 
QUIET DISTINCTION 


— — 


DEIAWARE FUND 


Investing in diversified securities selected for 


their INCOME and APPRECIATION possibilities. 


For a copy of Delaware's latest Fact Book (Prospectus) 
contact your investment dealer or mail coupon today to: 


DELAWARE DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
3 Penn Center Plaza * Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Name 


Address 


MACKE NSEN n 
KENNELS 


country boarding, bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. | HYatt 3-275 | Yardley, Pa. 


From 
HONEY HOLLOW 


the finest Great Danes 
in the country 

CH. HONEY HOLLOW STORMI RUDIO 

best GREAT DANE & best Working dog 

Westminster '59 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 


CHALFONT, PA. (Bucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2-0890 
Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


inviled 


For the ultimate in 
beauty and the most 
loyal companionship, we 
suggest you invite a 
collie into your home. 
Naturally you will want 
a GLEN HILL COLLIE 
from America's finest 
bloodlines. 


GLEN HILL COLLIES 


Haverford, Pa. 
Mi 2-9792 or Mi 2-192I 


a- Round TROUT 
=a FISHING 


Fishing hours 


? A.M.—7 P.M. 
Fishing rate daily 
$1.00 per rod, plus 
cost of trout. 
Special weekend 

B) rate $275 for 5 
trout creel limit. 
Stocking—l0" to 16”. 
Modern rest rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 

- N.W. of Doylestown, 50 miles 
from Philadelphia. Folder on Request." 


GOT A GIFT PROBLEM? 
Give the gift that gives every month—the 
Pennsylvania Traveler. Every issue includes an 
up-to-the-minute guide to what's happening, 
where to go and where to dine—a must for 
anyone living in the exciting, fast-moving Penn 
Country. 

GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $3.50 PER YEAR 

USE THE SUBSCRIPTION CARD INSERT 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE 
ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


IN THE DOG HOUSE 


Early Fall Dog Shows 


BY PATRICIA R. SHRYOCK 


WHICH of the Philadelphia 
area's many canines is the most 
fashionable? Surely you would ex- 
pect it to be one of the gorgeously 
clipped and edged poodles which 
parade the city streets. You might 
expect it to be some Main Line 
ribbon winner whose pedigree is 
superior even to that of his 
owners. However, we have it on 
good authority that the dog most 
closely allied with fashion in our 
town is a nondescript mutt called 
“Feller.” 

This little mongrel who lacks 
both blue blood and blue ribbons 
is the mythical mascot of the 
Pennsylvania S.P.C.A. and the 
patron saint of Feller’s Fashion 
Show, one of the Fall’s most pop- 
ular events. He is representative 
of all the mixed breed waifs that 
are assisted by his fashion show. 

Ten years ago Mrs. John Harris 
Breig, an enthusiastic member of 
the Pennsylvania S.P.C.A. and 
a brilliantly successful advertis- 
ing executive, decided that the 
S. P. C. A. Auxiliary should do 
something special to raise money 
and build interest in the organiza- 
tion. The idea which came to her 
mind was to present a fashion 
show in which the models would 
be accompanied by dogs, the cos- 
tumes co-ordinated to the style 
and color of the dogs. 

The S.P.C.A. accepted the idea 
with some hesitation, and a mail- 
ing was sent out. Mrs. Breig made 
reservations for 200 at Kuglers 
and hoped that would not be too 
many. The day of the show people 
started piling into Kuglers and 
filled the alloted tables in no time 
at all. The police came in and told 
the committee that they would 
have to do something to get a 
great mob of prospective guests 
in off the street, so Mrs. Breig 
arranged to take over the entire 
restaurant. 

The popularity of Feller’s Fash- 
ion Show has snowballed over the 


years, and now with the tenth 
annual show on October 14th, 
the Auxiliary can look back on 
ten years in which they have been 
able to raise a yearly average of 
$1,000 clear for the benefit of the 
homeless and unwanted waifs of 
the Pennsylvania S.P.C.A. The 
fashion show is now held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, where 
there is enough room to accom- 
modate the 1200 luncheon guests, 
twenty-five pure-bred  obedience- 
trained dogs, twenty-five dog 
owners, twenty models, plus TV 
cameramen, reporters, and fashion 
co-ordinators and editors, all of 
whom contribute their bit to this 
colorful yearly event. 

When the Devon Dog Show con- 
venes this year on October 3rd, a 
new note will be added, with the 


Marine mascot Mister Smouch (r) 


and father, Ch. Captain Cuttle. 


Marine Color Guard marching 
down the field providing martial 
music for the Parade of Cham- 
pions (Bulldogs). The Parade will 
be headed by the Marine Corps 
mascot, a burly bulldog called Mr. 
Smouch of Coventry. This special 
attraction has been arranged by 
the Bulldog Club of Philadelphia, 
which will be holding its specialty 
show at Devon. 

There will be other specialties 
as well, held by the Pennsylvania 
Dachshund Club, the Great Dane 
Club of Pennsylvania, and a new 
feature for this year, the specialty 
of the Keystone Collie Club. 
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The Devon Show is run entirely 
by women, and headed by the able 
and hard working wife of the 
Honorable John A. LaFore, Jr., 
United States Congressman from 
Montgomery County. Mrs. LaFore 
has built this show up from 500 
entries in her first year as presi- 
dent, to nearly 1,000 dogs in 1958. 
Much of the increase has been 
due to her having been able to 
attract so many specialty clubs. 
The beautiful Devon Horse Show 
grounds are used for dogs on this 
occasion, and it is as eye-happy 
a show as you are likely to find 
anywhere. 

We are a doggy area, let's face 
it, and some of our canine activi- 
ties are unique. One of the un- 
usual ones is the Rittenhouse 
Square Dog Show held every year 
during National Dog Week. This 
event was dreamed into being by 
Louise McMahon, who organizes 
and runs the whole affair. This 
year’s date is September 23rd. 

This is not a dog show in the 
usual sense, as the entries are not 
there for competition, but simply 
to be on exhibition. Each out- 
standing breeder from the area is 
invited to bring his finest dog, 
usually a bench dog show cham- 
pion or an obedience winner. The 
dogs must be entered a month 
ahead of time, and they are on 
exhibition from 10 a.m. ’til 4 p.m., 
each dog displayed on a bench, 
with a number over him. Cata- 
logues are available which iden- 
tify each dog and his owner. 
Prizes are awarded in the late 
afternoon, in each group, and a 
final top award is given. How- 
ever, these dogs are chosen by fa- 
mous personalities as the dog 
each would like most to take 
home, rather than judge in show- 
type competition. 

Two hundred dogs are gathered 
for this event and the Square is 
always jammed to capacity, with 
about 10,000 people milling about 
through the day. Special interest 
is supplied by exhibitions of 
highly trained dogs. This year 
there will be a square dance per- 
formed by dogs of various breeds, 
working off-lead with their own- 
ers. This group has been trained 
by Walter Ziegler in his Dog 
Training School of Delaware 
County. E 
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Next time get ALPO . 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * 


Beef, Horsemeat, Lamb, 
Chicken and Beef Liver! 
Also ALPO Tuna Meat for cats! 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Now better than 
ever because it's 
RADIANT BROILED 


PENNA. 


ALLENTOWN, 


Quick Relief 


from 


SUMMER 
ECZEMA 


HILO DIP and OINTMENT remove real cause of this hot-weather 
scourge...have worked wonders on thousands of dogs. Sold at 
pet counters everywhere, or send $2.29 for complete treatment to: 
Dept. 6-10 THE HILO COMPANY Norwalk, Connecticut 
Attention Kennels: When you buy Hilo Dip by the quart, the 
finished dipping solution costs only 7¢ per gallon. Hilo Ointment 
is also available in large economy sizes. Write for latest price list. 


DIP & OINTMENT 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 


DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 


TRAP 
SKEET 
BIRDWALK 


ORleans 9-7973 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies, AKC and inoculated. Colingo 
stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred Coleman, 19 


Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. EXport 
7-04483-R. 

POODLES 
Poodles, Puppies, creme, silver, blacks. Quality 
breeding. Deer Lodge, 4 miles North of New- 


town on Route 418. Phone WOrth 8-3928. 


WEIMARANER 
Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: ch. Flott vom  Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal. Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available. Mr. and Mrs. 


Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6.3138. 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer III, 
Pool Forge Farms Churchtown, Lanoaster Co., 
Pa. Phone Terre-Hill, Pa., HIllerest 65-8606. 
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THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 


3rd Printing 


“A wonderful 
book, well written 
... must’ reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans.” 
The Readers Di- 
gest.  Elaborately 
illustrated — $4.95. 
DeLuxe, autographed ed. $12.50. 

PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. "A 
stimulating volume." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


by » 
$cott F. Brenner ME La Ri 
"A warm and ana 
intimate story of a t 
thrifty, law-abid- | 
ing, and unusual 


people." Rochester 
Democrat and 
Chronicle. $4.95 

AT YOUR BOOKSTORE | 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


**9999999999999999999999 


2 FIAT 


Meyer's ™~ 
Sports Car 
CENTER 
Ga Romeo! 
EW se USED — 
Sign ot | TUGE[ON CARS 


FIAT 


Si 
Sood | E 
Service (| SALES. SERVICE j Buys 
ec. Á 4 


MEYER'S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 

7 ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. vo 2-2112 5 

$9999999999999999999999999$ 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 


Yardleys Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREX DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


*999999999999999999999999999 
*999999999999999999999999999 


INVEST IN AMERICA 


BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


TRA 


x its 
Lj [M] Vs 


SNC 
WINNS 
Mh, 95 


TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


HAVE Webster tape recorder, large Gov. Winthrop 
desk, foam cushion club chair, Gainesboro chairs, 
Lane cedar chest. Want Early American style 
cherry living room pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 538 


WILL TRADE silver fox jacket in perfect condi- 
tion for small antique dry sink or other antique 


furniture. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 534 


SIX UNIQUE LAMPS suspended from an antique 
wheel, suitable for lighting cathedral or restaurant 
ceiling. Will trade for colonial Wing chair or 


love seat in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 548 


GAS UNIT, two years old, perfect condition, can 
be traded for good porch rocker and antique col- 


ored glass or antique pictures or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 536 


WILL TRADE medium size antique marble top 
table for cranberry glass or small antique pitchers 


or lustre wear or what have you. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 537 


COMPLETE SET paperbacks, classic fiction, com- 

piled over the last ten years. Will trade for an 

autographed first edition 19th century novel. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 542 


WILL TRADE "child's new bed and mattress for 
antique wooden cradle to use as a wood box. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 541 


WILL TRADE professional model sun and heat 


lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very good condition for any Model T Ford in 


£ood restorable condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 545 


DO YOU NEED a Relaxacizor Reducing Machinet 
Will trade for old sheet music cabinet or small 


end table, or what have vou. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 546 


VIOLIN AND @6ASE in excellent condition, anxi- 
ous to be traded for Speed Graphic camera 
212" x 814" or 3M" x 414". 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 549 


SERVICES — GOODS 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Flllmore 8-2668 


BRING DOWN YOUR OVERHEAD! Those old 
books, autographs, prints, paintings or curios 
in your attic might give your budget a boost! 
Appraisals. We buy and sell Call GReenwood 
3-4769. Schuylkill Book & Curio Shop, 873 Bel- 
mont Ave., Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster Ave., W. 
Philadelphia. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR COMMUNITY WELL? 


Here’s an interesting and enjoyable way to earn 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster 
Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 8-4769. We special- 
ize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books 
Collectors Items—Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints 
Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals. 


INVESTIGATE THIS NEW WAY OF 
LIFE FOR LIBERALS! 


Raise your children in the free, healthy atmos- 
phere of an intelligently integrated development. 
Modern 6-8 room homes, superior construction 
and planning from $13,000-$29,000. Buy, rent. 
York Repre- 


MOVING? 


money from your home, Alert and personable Philadelphia-Princeton-New areas. 

representatives wanted for community contact. sented by Concord Associates, Modern Community 

Write: Community Relations Director, Pennsyl- Developers subsidiary. Contact Stuart Wallace, 

vania Traveler, 38 S. 19th St., Phila. 8, or 84 Nassau, Princeton, N. J. WAlnut 4-0701. In 

phone: LOcust 4-1064. Philadelphia area, ME 9-4576. 
FF 
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State License R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 


Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Banished for the week-end 
your cares...that is! 


PENNSYLVANIA- 


The Traveler’s State 


more scenery—more history—more fun 


Satisfy that summer’s end wanderlust with a week-end 


in glorious Pennsylvania. You'll discover as millions of 


vacationers before you... that Pennsylvania offers 


America’s greatest travel bargain. 


Here you stand on the threshold of America’s heritage 
to an inspiring past and thrill to the wonders of today. 
Superb facilities await you whether you choose a plush 
mountain resort, the sandy beaches of Presque Isle or 
visit honored historic landmarks. 


September’s warm inviting days and invigorating 
nights surpass the best that summer offers . .. so plan 
now to banish your cares with a carefree week-end in 
Pennsylvania... state of 1001 pleasures. Write for your 
free guide to late summer travel and recreation. 


FREE — mail now 
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i PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. OF COMMERCE I 
E 607 State Capitol Building l 
à Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 5 
I i 
fi Send me a free copy of your 28-page, full color brochure i 
i "More Vacation Fun for Everyone in Pennsylvania". n 
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BRILLIANT NEW 
RECORDINGS 


Dazzling new versions of some of the 
most popular works in the famous 
Columbia catalog — re-recorded in 
new stereophonic sound by the out- 
standing artists of our time. 


2 Mozart concerti reveal the over- 
whelming violin artistry of Zino 
Francescatti. 


MOZART: Violin Concerto No. 3 in 
G Major, K. 216; Violin Concerto, No. 
4 in D Major, K. 218—Zino Frances- 
catti, Violin, Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing the Columbia Symphony Orch. 
ML 5381 MS 6063 (stereo 


A concerto that never fails to draw 
thunderous applause has been re- 
corded by pianist Eugene Istomin, 
of whom the same may be said. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 
l in B-flat Minor, Op. 23—Eugene 
Istomin, Piano, The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5399 MS 6079 ‘stereo 


STRAVINSKY: Threni (1957-58) — 
gor Stravinsky conducting the Co- 
lumbia Symphony Orchestra 

ML 5383 MS 6065 (stereo) 


DVORÁK: Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, 
Op. 95 (“From the New World!) — 
Bruno Walter conducting the Colum- 
bia Symphony Orch. 

ML 5384 MS 6066 (stereo 


The almost incredible versatility of 
The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy is presented in 5 
brand new recordings. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C 
Minor, Op. 68— The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5385 MS 6067 (stereo 


BRITTEN: Young Person's Guide, 
Op. 34 e PROKOFIEV: Peter and the 
Wolf, Op. 67, Cyril Ritchard, Nar- 
rator; The Philadelphia Orch., Eugene 
Ormandy, Cond. MS 6027 (stereo 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 1812 Overture, Op. 
49 e BORODIN: Polovtsian Dances; 
In the Steppes of Central Asia e 
MOUSSORGSKY: Night on Bald 
Mountain—The Philadelphia Orch., 
Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5392 MS 6073 (stereo) 


DEBUSSY: Afternoon of a Faun; La 
Mer e RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloe 
Suite No. 2—The Philadelphia Orch., 
Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5397 MS 6077 (stereo 


MOZART: Eine kleine Nachtmusik 
BACH: Air from Suite No. 3 «e COR- 
ELLI: Concerto Grosso in G Minor 
("Christmas") e MENDELSSOHN: 
Scherzo in E-flat Major from Octet 
for Strings—Strings of The Philadel- 
phia Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5402 MS 6081 (stereo 


* 


` 
— 
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Isaac Stern, supreme violinist, adds 
2 major violin concerti to Columbia's 
stereophonic catalog. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in D Major 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 35 
MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E Minor 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 64 — 
Isaac Stern, Violin, The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5379 MS 6062 (stereo 


2 mighty Liszt piano concerti played 
by Philippe Entremont prove extra- 
ordinary examples of stereo's power. 


LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E-flat Major; 
Concerto No. 2 in A Major—Philippe 
Entremont, Piano, The Philadelphia 
Orch., Eugene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5389 MS 6071 (stereo 


FRANCK: Symphonic Variations e 
D'INDY: Symphony on a French 
Mountain Air—Robert Casadesus, 
Piano, The Philadelphia Orch., Eu 
gene Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5388 MS 6070 (stereo) 


THE LORD'S PRAYER—The Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir, Dr. R. P. Condie, 
Dir.; the Philadelphia Orch., Eugene 
Ormandy, Cond.; Alexander Schrein- 
er, Frank W. Asper, Organists. 

ML 5386 MS 6068 (stereo 


® "Columbia" “Masterworks” tp Marcas Reg 


"Fall Festival of LEA 


3 recorded performances offer fur 
ther proof that Leonard Bernstein 
has made the N. Y. Philharmonk 
into one of the world's finest classical 
instruments. 


FRANCK: Symphony in D Minor-N 
Y. Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, 
Cond. ML 5391 MS 6072 (stereo) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Scheherazade 
N. Y. Philharmonic, Leonard Harn 

stein, Cond. 
ML 5387 MS 6069 (stereo) 


MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Ex 
hibition e RIMSKY-KORSAKOV! Cap 
riccio Espagnol—N. Y. Philharmonie, 
Leonard Bernstein, Cond. 

ML 5401 MS 6080 (stereo) 


LISZT: Harmonies du soir; « SCHU 
BERT: Moment Musical in C Major, 
Op. 94, No. 1; Impromptu in i fat 
Major, Op. 90, No. 2; Impromptu in 
A-flat Major, Op. 90, No. 4--Sviato 
slav Richter, Piano. ML 5396 


MASTERWORKS 


A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ine 
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ABOUT THE COVER—Push open any of these six doors of center city houses and 
you'll be delighted to see what families are now doing to the interiors of their 
quaint residences. Private redevelopment of streets that were formerly eye-sores is 
just one visual improvement in center city. Families are returning to the heart of the 
city in unprecedented numbers. Why are they deserting the enchantments of the 
suburbs? What do they give up? What do they gain? The Traveler’s story, “Return 
10 The City,” starts on page 24. Cover photographs by Jack Rosen. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Traveler's Guide covers events 
g general interest, open to the public, in Phila- 
elphia and the surrounding areas. We will be 
glad to have items brought to our attention 
one month before publication. 

Changes may have been made since we went 
to press, therefore we advise you to make a 
personal check. 


THEATER 
The Boys Against the Girls—Bert Lahr, Nancy 
Walker and Shelley Berman in a new musical 
revue. Through Oct. 17. Eves, at 8:80, Mats. 


Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 
and Market. 
Take Me Along—Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon, 


Erlanger Theater, 21st 


Eileen Herlie in a musical comedy based on 
O'Neill's Ah! Wilderness." Through Oct 17. 
Eves. at 8:30, Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 


Shubert Theater, 250 S. Broad St. 

The Highest Tree—Ke MacKenna returns 
to the stage in a play about two climactie days 
in the life of an atomic scientist, Oct, 6 through 
Oct. 17. Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 
2:80. Forrest Theater, 1114 Walnut St. 

The Tenth Man—A new play by Paddy Chayefsky, 
with the teen-age daughter of Maurice Schwartz, 
Risa Schwartz as the lead. Donald Harron, Jacob 
Ben-Ami and George Voskovee are also in the 
cast. From Oct. 13 for three weeks, Eves, 8:80, 
Mats. Wed and Sat. at 2:30. Walnut St. Theater, 
9th and Walnut. 

Only In America—A new play based on the best- 
seller by Harry Golden. Mr. Golden is the entral 
character of the play and will be portrayed by 
Nehemiah  Persoff. Oct. 22 through Nov. 14. 
Eves. 8:30 p. m., Mats. Wed. and Sat, at 2:30. 
Forrest Theater, 1114 Walnut St. 

Saratoga—An extravagant musical starring 
Howard Keel, Carol Lawrence, with musie by 
Harold Arlen and Johnny M . Opens Oct, 26 
for five weeks. Eves. at 8:30, Mats. Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30. Shubert Theater, 250 8. Broad. 
L'Hurlerberlu—Rex Harrison will star in the 


Anouilh comedy, which comments on the more 
ludicrous aspec of our everyday world. Nov. 
12 through 28. Eves. at 8:30, Mats. Wed. and 


Sat. at 2:30. Walnut St. Theater, 9th and 
Walnut. 
Fiorello—A musical about New York's most 


famous Mayor, with Tom Bosley, Patricia Wilson, 
Howard Da Silva and Eileen Hanley. Oct. 27- 
Nov. 14. Eves. at 8:30, Mat. Thurs, and Sat. at 
2:30. Erlanger, 21st and Market. 


LITTLE THEATERS 


Abby Piayhouse 5 Ridge Ave. “Compulsion” 
the popular drama based on the Leopold-Loeb 
case will run Oct. 10, 16, 17 at 8:30 p. m. 
Colonial Playhouse—Ridley Ave. below Magnolia, 
Alden, Pa. “Anniversary Waltz’ a hilarious 
domestic comedy, on Oct. 22, 23, 24, 29, 30, 
31, curtain time, 8:30 p. m. 

Dutch Country Players—Rte. 563, near Green 
Lane. “The Tender Trap," a comedy of love, Oct. 
9, 10, at 8:30 p. m. 

Germantown Theater Guild—4821-25 Germantown 
Ave. “The Guardsman” by Ferenc Molnar with 
Leonard Valenta, Katherine Minehart. Oct. 9, 10, 
16. 17, 28, 24 at 8:30 p. m. 

Old Academy Players—3544 Indian Queen Lane. 
“Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter," by George 
Axelrod. Oct. 11, 12, 17, 18, 19, 8:30 p. m. 
Village Players—Summit and Jefferson Sts., 
Hatboro. “The Hasty Heart" a comedy-drama 
about a British Army Hospital. Nov. 6, 7, 12, 13, 
14 at 8:30 p.m. 

Independence Square Players—Neighborhood 
House, 2nd St. above Market. Christie's 
“The Mousetrap’ on Nov. 6, 7, 13, 14 at 8:30 
p.m. 


ART 
Walter Baum Galleries—Main and Green Sts., 


Sellersville. Paintings by Thomas, Edward and 
Peter Moran, through October. Retrospective of 
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George Adolph Newman, through November. 
Museum of Art—25th St. and Franklin Parkway. 
An exhibition, ‘‘American Prints Today" of 62 
etchings, engravings, woodcuts, lithographs, and 
serigraphs done by 55 American artists. This 
is the first time that an exhibition of original 
prints will be shown in eight different cities 
simultaneously. From Sept. 15 through Oct. 30. 
Gallery 10—Main & Bridge Sts, New Hope. 
Features important work of nationally & inter- 
nationally recognized artists. Oils, water colors 
and graphics. Oils of Peter Paone from Oct. 17 
through Nov. 7. Open Mon. & Tues., 10:30- 
6:00; Wed. & Thurs, 10:30-9:00; Fri. & Sat., 
10:30-10:30; Sun., 2:00-10:00, 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation—420 Chestnut 
St. Commemorative Exhibit, Humboldt, all 
through Oct, Special exhibit—gift of 14 Hauf- 
staengl reproductions of modern German paint- 
ings from the German Government. 

The Print Club—1614 Latimer St. Prints and 
drawings by Jerome Kaplan and Samuel Maitin, 
3 Oct. Open 10-5 weekdays, 1 0:30-2:30. 
Sats. 

P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—406 N. Lewis Ave., 
Royersford. Exhibit for the month of October will 
be the work of Margaret Jane Schnee Moore. 
Yardly Art Exhibition—Community Center Build- 
ing, Main St., Yardly. Second Annual exhibition 
sponsored by Yardly Art Association in conjunc- 
tion with Yardly Community Center Association. 
Oils, water colors, pastels, prints. Through Oct. 
11. 

The Gallery—Shoperama, Levittown. This new gal- 
lery has recently moved írom Fallsington to new 
and larger headquarters. Its exhibits are made up 
of the work of any professional artist who cares 
to exhibit. There is a rental service and a time 
payment plan, also. 

Chester County Art Association —100 N. Brad- 
ford Ave., West Chester. Prized Possessions Show, 
through Oct, 11. Albert Davies Exhibition, Oct. 
18 through Nov. 1. Arts and Crafts Show, Nov. 
8-22. 

The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Annual Open 
House, Oct. 9, 8-10 p. m. Group Exhibition, Oct. 
9-28. Drawings and Gouaches by Afro; Gouaches 
and Oils by Paul W. Darrow; Eachings by Bar- 
bara Neustadt; Photography by Irv Kline; Screen 
print designs by Irene Morris Laverty and Jan 


Peter Ozog; Sculpture by Frank Eliscu; Oils 
and Drawings by Ethel Magafan; all from Oct. 
9-November 1. 

Stover Mill—Rte. 32, near Erwinna. Marshall 


Lee exhibition of book and graphic design. Oct. 
10 through Nov. 1. Group Show of Bucks County 
Artists, Nov. 7 to Nov. 22. Open Fri. through 
Mon. only. 

Arts and Crafts League of Delaware County— 
Painting exhibition in the Club Room, Lit Bros., 


69th St., Upper Darby, through Oct. 26. One- 
man show of paintings by Catharine R. Brogan 
in Suburban Room, Lit Bros., 69th St., from 


Oct 29 through Nov. 19. 

The Plastic Club—247 Camac St. Club open Oct. 
7. Opening of the Summer Show in all mediums, 
Oct. 14. 

Hunterdon County Art Center— Old Stone Mill, 
Clinton, New Jersey, Special Exhibition on view 
from Oct. 11 through Oct. 25. Annual Holiday 
Exhibition by professional members, from Nov. 1. 
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Gladys Meyers 1015 Gallery—1015 Greenwood 
Ave., Wyncote. Exhibition of recent drawings, 
gouaches, enamel paintings of Paul Keene. From 
Oct. 11 through Oct. 31. 

Woodmere Art Gallery—9201 Germantown Ave. 
Exhibition of work by members, through Oct. 18. 
Lecture by Mrs. Sheldon Keck on “Preservation of 
Paintings," Oct. 13, 8:15 p.m. Paintings by 
Edward W. Redfield; varied work by Edward War- 
wick, Nov. 1-22. 

Newman Galleries—1625 Walnut St., First Floor; 


European and American Paintings. Second Floor 
Gallery; One-man show of paintings by Martin 
Jackson and sculpture by Joseph J. Greenberg, 


Jr., from Oct. 16 through Nov, 10. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts—Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Exhibition of works by mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Water Color Club, from 
Oct. 16 through Nov. 15. Private collections of 
paintings, prints, drawings and sculpture of 
Philadelphia artists, Nov. 7 through Dec. 6. 
Red Door Gallery—7944 Thouron Ave., West Oak 
Lane. First exhibition of the season will in- 
clude drawings by C. Ronald Bechtle, sculpture by 
Bernard Brenner, and oils and water colors by 
Arlene Fink Goldstone, Oct. 27 through Nov. 22. 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art—HBroad and 
Pine Sts. Exhibition of the Lunning Collection, 
Oct. 9 through Nov. 15. 

The Barbara Scofield Gallery—57 W. State St., 
Doylestown. Exhibition of the work of Vanka, Oct. 
3 through 31. 

The Little Gallery—1923 Manning St. New Paris 
paintings, Chagall, Foss, Picasso, Venard and 
others. Through Oct. 

Bryn Mawr Art Center—Old Buck Lane, just off 
Lancaster Ave, One-man show, works of Tom 
Gaughan. Oct. 11 through 2 
Levittown Artists Association—Exhibit at Western 
Savings Fund Society, Levittown Shopping Center. 
Oct. 17 through Nov. 6. 


MUSIC 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association—Pianist John 
Browning, Ormandy conducting, Oct. 16-17. Or- 
mandy conducting, Oct. 23-24. Violinist Isaac 
Stern, Ormandy conducting, Oct. 30-31. Isaac 
Stern, violinist, Ormandy conducting, Nov. 2. 


Cellist Msistlav Rostropovich, Ormandy conduct- 
ing, Nov. 6-7. Fri. afternoon concerts at 2 p.m.; 
Sat. and Mon. night concerts begin at 8:30 p.m. 
All at the Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 
Music of the Western Hemisphere Festival—Choir 
singing at 1st Presbyterian Church, 21st and 
Walnut, Oct. 11 at 4:30 p.m. Philadelphia 
Orchestra Junior Student Concert, last half, Wil- 
liam R. Smith conducting, Oct. 14 at 8:30 p.m., 
Academy of Music. Special service for American 
Guild of Organists, four choirs participating, 
lst Presbyterian Church, 21st and Walnut, 4:30 
p.m. Philadelphia Orchestra — presenting world 
premiere of “The Eagles" by Ned Rorem, Oct. 28, 
9 p.m., Oct. 24, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust. 

Lansdale Community Concert Association—Lans- 
dale, coneert at North Penn Joint High School, 
Penn St. Beaux Arts Trio, Nov. 14 at 8:30 p.m. 
Coatesville Community Concert Association— 
National Symphony of Washington D. C. Concert 
to be held in the Scott High School. Oct. 8 at 
8:30. 


Faust—100ih anniversary of first performance. 
With Jerome Hines, Giuseppe Valdengo, Barry 
Morel, Marg: a Zambrana. Oct. 8 at 8:30 p.m. 
Philadelphia Grand Opera performance, at the 


Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 

Media Community Concerts Association—Media. 
The Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus, Oct 10, 
8:30 p.m. Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianiste, 
Nov. 6. High School, Providence Road, Walling- 
ford. 

Tom Lehrer—Humorist and singer of satirical 
songs, presented by the Folklore Club. Oct. 10, 
8:30 p.m. at Town Hall, Broad and Race Sts. 
Die Fledermaus—Philadelphia Lyric Opera Co. 
performance of the famous opera. Oct. 18, 8:30 
p.m. Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 
Junior Student Concerts—by The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, William Smith conducting. New con- 
cert series for students of the Junior High School 
age. Presenting three movements from “Rodeo”; 
"Jubilee"; ‘1863: The Gettysburg Address" and 
other programming. Oct 14 at 8 p.m. Academy 
of Music, Broad and Locust. 
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Maria Di Rohan—Presented by the American 
Opera Society, this is the Philadelphia premiere 
of an exciting drama by Donizetti, with choru 
orchestra, and cast of celebrated singers under 
the direction of Nicola Rescigno. Oct. 15, 8:30 
p.m. at Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 
The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. Recital of 
music for flute and piano by William Kincaid 
and Vladimir Sokoloff, Oct. 15, 8:30 p.m. in 
the Auditorium. 


Festival of Jazz—Sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Phillies. Two programs, Oct. 15 with Chico 
Hamilton quintet, Count Basie and Chris Conner; 
Oct. 16, the Ahmad Jamal Trio and Maynard 
Ferguson Band, the Count and Chris Conner. 
Mahalia Jackson, spiritual singer also on pro- 
gram. Local talent will be the Jimmy dePriest 
quintet. At Connie Mack Stadium. 

II Duca d’Alba—Presented by the Philadelphia 
Forum, and given by the same company which 
sang the opera at Spoleto, Italy last summer. 
American Opera Society presentation under direc 
tion of Thomas Schippers. Oct. 15, 8:30 p.m. at 
the Academy of Music, Broad and Loc 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra—Nesham- 
iny High School, Rte. 432, Langhorne. Henry 
Kerr Williams, Director. Program highlights for 
Oct. 18, 3:30 p.m.; Moussorgsky, “Pictures at 
an Exhibition," Smetana “The Moldau" and other 
orchestral selections. 

World of Carl Sandburg—Concert reading of 
works of the famous American poet by Bette Davis 
and Gary Merrill. Oct. 27, 8:30 p.m. Academy 
of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 

Lucia di Lammermoor—Philadelphia Grand Opera 
presents Giuseppe Valdengo, Giuseppe Campora, 
Nicola Moscona on Oct. 29. 8:30 p.m. Academy 
of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 

Philadelphia Little Symphony—Robert Mandell, 
conductor. A program of Haydn, Stravinsky, and 
Mozart on Nov. 1 at 8 p.m. at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
Matinee Musical Club—The  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Nov. 2 concert featuring Margaret Har- 
shaw, Soprano, at 2 p.m. 

Stan Kenton—The famous Mr. Kenton and 
Orchestra in a Jazz concert on Nov. 8, at the 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 
Turandot— Philadelphia Lyric Opera Co. per 
formance. Second year of the revival of this great 
opera. Nov. 4, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust 

La Grande Duchesse of Gerolstein—Presented by 
the American Opera Society in the All-Star Con- 
cert series. Jennie Tourel and Martial Singher 
head a brilliant company in this hilarious produc- 
tion. Nov. 5, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust 
Senior Student Concert — Presented by the Phila 
delphia Orchestra, these are the regular Student 
Concerts, now known as Senior Student Concerts 
November 9, 8 p.m., Ormandy conducting. 
Academy of Musie, Broad and Locust. 

Jan Peerce—A Philadelphia Forum Event, The 
leading tenor of the Met and of international fame 
Nov. 12, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust 

The Kingston Trio—The famous trio doing won 
derful things to folk-singing, appear on Nov. 13 
at the Academy of Music, Broad and Locust 
Singing City Choir—Choir performance at United 
Nations Day Reception for foreign students at 
Commercial Museum, 34th and Sprue Oct. 20 at 
8 p.m. Performance of 100 voice choir, sponsored 
by St. Philips Lutheran Church at Town Hall, 
150 N. Broad, Nov. 12, 8:15 p.m. Starting Nov 
A series of six sessions in choral analysis with Dr 
Julius Herford, held once monthly, on Sat. after 
noons. For more information contact Singing City 
Clubwoman's Center, Gimbels, 

Philadelphia Oratorio Choir of the First Baptist 
Church, 17th and Sansom Sts. Programs on Sunday 
evenings at 5 p.m. Nov. 1, Dello Joio’s ‘Psalms 
of David." Nov. 8, Mendelssohn's “Elijah” Part 1 


DANCE 


New York City Ballet—A large array of soloists 
including Maria Tallchief, Jacques d'Ambroise and 
a distinguished troupe. Oct. 22, 28, 8:30 p.m., 
Oct. 24, 2 p.m., at the Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust Sts. 


SPORTS 


Horse Racing—Garden State Park, Merchantville, 
Fall meet runs from Oct. 10-Nov. 12. Special 
events Oct 10, Benjamin Franklin Handicap; 
Oct. 12, New Jersey Breeders Stakes; Oct. 17, 
Quaker City Har ap; Oct. 24, The Gardenia; 
Oct. 31, the Garden State. 

FOOTBALL—Home Games only. University of 
Pennsylvania at Franklin Field Oct, 17, Brown; 
Oct. 24, Navy; Oct. 31, Harvard; Nov. 7, 
Yale. Temple, at Temple  stadium—Oct. 10, 
Muhlenberg; Oct. 17, Lafayette; Oct. 24, Hofstra; 
Oct. 31, Drexel. Drexel Institute, 46th and 
Haverford Ave.—Oct. 10, Scranton; Oct. 31. 
Temple; Nov. 7, Juniata, Haverford College, at 
Haverford—Oct. 10, Dickinson; Oct IT. os 
Hopkins. Swarthmore College, Swarthmore—Oct. 
17, Hamilton; Oct. 24, Ursinus. Villanova—Oct. 
24, Va. Tech; Oct. 81, Dayton. Philadelphia 
Eagles, at Franklin Field, 1:35 p.m.—Oct. 11 
Pittsburgh Steelers, Nov. 1, Washington Redskins. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


The Children's Theater—Three ballets, ‘“Rumple- 
stiltskin." “How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin" 
and “The Elephant’s Child" by the Children’s 
Dance Theater of Washington. Also, “The Lost 
Key" by the Joyce Potter Ballet of Wilmington, 
Oct. 10 at 2 p.m. at the Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. 

Children’s Theater—William Tennent High School, 
Johnsville. Sponsored by the George C. Shekmire 
Home and School Association, Oct, 13, *'Cicero's 
Circus,” at the High School, 3:30 p.m. 
Children's Concerts—Presented by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, William Smith conducting. “Music 
o? Our Own Land," Indian, negro music, jazz, 
music of pilgrims and puritans. Nov. 7, at 11 
a.m. Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 


TOURS 


Odessa Day—Delaware. Seventeen buildings and 
gardens open to the public, Oct, 11 from 12:30 
p.m. to 5:30 p.m. Odessa is 22 mi. S. of Wilming 
ton on Route 18. 

Tour of Center City Houses—Open house tour will 
include houses between Broad St. and the Schuyl 
kill River, Chestnut to Pine Sts. Individual homes 
range from converted carriage houses and garages 
to the Cadwallader mansion. Oct. 11 from 2 to 5 
p.m. Fee: $2, Center City Residents Assoc., 2007 
Chestnut St. 

Colonial Dames Tours—Five homes open to the 
publie in the Chestnut Hill area, Oct. 13. Four 
houses open in the Paoli-West Chester tour on 
Oct. 20. Four houses open for the tour Oct. 
27 in the Main Line area. All tours from 2-5 
p.m. These tours are sponsored by the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America, for bene- 
fit of Stenton Mansion. Tickets may ordered 
through Mrs, E. W. Shober, 1630 Latimer St., 
Philadelphia. 

Heritage Week—Annapolis, Maryland, Candlelight 
Tours, Open House, Waterfront Day. Oct. 13-18 
Secure booklet describing tours from Historie 
Annapolis, Inc., Old Treasury Building, Annapolis. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Wayne Avenue Playhouse—4910 Wayne Ave, Al 
Jolson in the first original talkie, “The Jazz 
Singer." Rudolph Valentino and Vilma Banky in 
"Son of the Shiek" starting Sept. 30. “Tosca” 
starts Oct. 14. Alltime classic, Topaze” with 
John Barrymore and Myrna Loy starts Oct, 21 
“South Seas  Adventure"——Cinerama spectacle, 
Boyd Theater, 19th and Chestnut Sts. Mon.-Thurs 
at 8:30; Fri.-Sat. at 8:40; Sun. at 8. Mats. on 
Wed. at 2, Sat.-Sun. at 30. Kiddie Show each 
Sat., from Sept. 26 to Oct. 24, at 10:30. 

Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—Franklin Institute, 
20th and Parkway. Silent films: “Derby Days,” 
with Our Gang and “Old Time New York—1898,” 
Oct. 1 through 15. “Father's Hat Band" with 
Norma Talmadge and “Lucky Dog" with Phil 
Dunham, Oct. 16 through 81. “Monkey Busi 
ness,“ with Our Gang, *Hubby's Quiet Little 
Game” with Billy Bevan, Nov. 1-15. 

Commercial Museum—34th St. and Convention 
Ave. Various phases of African life will be shown 
m film in conjunction with the “Treasures oí 
Africa” exhibit now on display. Each film will be 
shown in conjunction with “The Hunters” a full 
length color film. Oct. 10, 11, “Future of 
1,000,000 Africans." Oct. 17. 18, “Hausa Village." 
Oct. 25, 26, "Introducing East Africa." 

The Silent World—University Museum Audi 
torium, 34th and Spruce St. Color film of 
Cousteau’s underwater explorations, Oct 11, 
2:30 p.m 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spanish Fall Fiesta—Hhellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Evening of Oct. 10. Held for the purpose of 
raising funds to aid in expanding the research 
program of the Graduate Hospital of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania 

Fair and Fun Time—St. Peter's Church in the 
Great Vallev, near West Chester. Welsh theme. 
Oct. 10 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Feller's 10th Annual Fashion Show—Fashions by 
Dewees, prize dogs from prominent Philadelphia 
owners, in a fashion show set to music. Oct. 14 
at noon zenjamin Franklin Hotel. 

United Nations Week—A week long observance 
coordinated by the World Affairs Council, from 
Oct. 15 to 25. Luncheon in ballroom of Belle 
vue-Stratford on Oct. Reception for Inter- 
national Students, Oct. 24, 8:30 p.m. in Cor 
mercial Museum, featuring a concert by Singing 
City Choir. 

Ice Capades—The 1959 version of the yearly ice 
extravaganza. “Babes in Toyland’ the highlight 
of this year’s production, “Ice Cha Cha Cha" in 
the spotlight too. Oct. 20 through Nov. 1, at 
the Arena, 45th and Market. 

The Art Alliance 251 S. 18th St. “Literature 
in the Atomic Age” by C. P. Snow, Oct. 20, 
p.m. “The Romance of Portraits in Minia 
tur by Jeanette Berg Stern, Oct, 29, 5 p.m 
Both programs will be held in the auditorium. 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 


MELROSE 


THE VINTAGE WHISKEY 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
ROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men’s lunch 

Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 


Named after the founder of the traditions of 
French cuisine, Sheratons' formal dining room. 


Supper Dancing Every Friday and Saturday Night 
to Joe Martin’s Music 


SPECIAL PARKING RATES 


1725 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA, 


Specializing in Lobsters 


and Prime Beef 


(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 
bridge parties 


Banquet Facilities Washington Crossing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 
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The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 


Banquet facilities available 


Whether it’s for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
Ronald S, Weinmann, Manager 


FIllmore 8-2474 


Chestnut Hill Community Center—Card Party and 
Fashion Show at the Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
Oct. 21 at 2 p.m. 

Bucks County YWCA Hobby Show—75 booths 
containing exhibits of all kinds. Snack bar. Oct. 
23-24 at the Community Hall, Levittown Shop- 
ping Center, Levittown. 

Family Book Fair—More than 5000 new books, 
displayed in unique settings showing the family, 
living, working, playing and growing through 
reading books. Special programs will offer author 
discussions, concerts and reading. From Oct. 
23-Nov. 15 at the Commercial Museum, 34th St. 
and Convention Ave. 

Crystal Ball—Annual Ball sponsored by the Fash- 
ion Group of Philadelphia, with a glittering array 
of gowns from the haute couture of the world 
modeled throughout the evening, dancing, and 
a midnight buffet. Proceeds will help improve 
facilities of Fashion Wing of Philadelphia Mu- 
seum. Oct, 28, at the Museum of Art, 25th St. 
and Franklin Parkway. 

Autumn Gala—Wayne Hall, Wayne. Bonwit Teller 
Fashion Show, refreshments, musicale. Oct, 27 
at 12:80 p.m. Benetit of the Home of the Aged, 
Presbyterian Presbytery of Phila. 

1959 Chrysanthemum Show—Swarthmore College 
Field House, Swarthmore. Annual show sponsored 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Nov. 
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Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on Frank- 
lin Pkwy, Life-like displays of moose, buffa 
predatory animals, birds, set in natural habit 
Fossila through the ages. Live animal and ins 
demonstrations, including Elmer,  scene-stealing 
Brazilian monkey, 2 p.m., Sat. 2 and 4 p.m., 
Sundays, Weekdays 10 to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 
Adults, bog; children, 256; group rates available. 
American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 Patti- 
son Ave., Historical and cultural materials dating 
from 17th. century Swedish settlement in America 
to the present, Permanent exhibits of costumes 
and erafü of Sweden; extensive stock of literature 
on Swedish Americana, Weekdays 10 to 5, free. 
Sat, Bun., and holidays 1 to 5, 25¢. 

Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic fish, 
kiant squid, sharks and eels, and many other 
forms of animal and plant life. Open Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 0 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 
Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Philadel- 
phia history from Indian days to the present. 
including rare newspapers, posters, magazines, and 
folk exhibit» of Americana, Open weekdays 9 to 
b, and Nun, ? to „ 


Bartram Park Gardens, 54th & Eastwick Sts. 
First U.S. botanical gardens, started in 1728 by 
John Bartram, self taught ist. Trees from 


all over the world are planted here; the park was 
a favorite resort. of Franklin. and Washington 
Open daily, except Sat,, & to 4:30, 

Betsy Ross House, "59 Arch St. Quaint, authenti 
eally furnished, 18th century home of the woman 
commissioned by Congress to make the first 
American flag. Open daily 10 to 4.30 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
St. Originally the Old Customs House, this build- 
ing now contains an interesting collection of 
German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5, 

City Hill, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower. The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers excellent 
view of Philadelphia. Open 9 to 4.30. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. beween Market and Arch 
Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. Seven 


signers of the Declaration of 
cluding Franklin, are buried in 
Open daily 9 to 5. 

Comercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention Ave 
“Treasurers of Africa" a series of exhibits from 


Independence, in 
the chureh yard 


the museum's own collection of 19th century 
tribal arts and crafts, from Sept. 25. Family 
Book Fair with unusual exhibits of new books 


from Oct, 25 through Nov, 13. See “Philadet 
phia Panorama" a permanent exhibition on city 
planning, and “Japan Today" a documentary of 
modern economy in the Fa Admission free 
Open every day, except holi s. 10 to 5, Mon. 
through Fri, 1 to 5 Sat. and Sun. 
Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north of 
Arch St. One of the nation’s oldest streets, quaint 
and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses dating back 
to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4,000 acres) offers boating, horseback 


riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green Inn (along 
the Wissahickon Creek at upper end of the park). 
Franklin Institute, 20th St. on Franklin Pkway 
Action exhibits which you operate. Play tic-tac- 
toe against an electronic brain; walk through the 
“human heart’; record your voice; see man- 
made lightning. Open weekdays, except Mon., 12 
to 5, and Sat. 10 to 5. 
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WORLD'S FINEST DARK RANCH MINK 


Extravagance in UMPA, the very finest dark ranch mink in the world— 
VICTOR/SACKS FURS 


the cropped jacket is exceptional with the wide tuxedo front. 


1617 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3 * LO 3-1938 
October, 1950 7 


BEST & CO. 


ABINGTON © ARDMORE 
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Your Afternoon Plans 


are sure to include a silk 
very much like this if you're 
known for your fashion sense. 
Grobé designs it in peau de 
soie with the candlelight- 
flattery of a portrait neckline. 
Navy, black, misty blue or 
beige in sizes 10 to 20. 
(N-32). 55.00 


Moil ond phone orders filled 


ABINGTON — Old York Rood 
TUrner 7-6800 


ARDMORE—Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 * (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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Free Library of Philadelphia, 19th and Vine Sts. 
Central headquarters for the city's public libarary 
system, it houses many special collections of 
prints, films, musical recordings, sheet music, 
orchestral scores and maps. Rare Book Department 
open Mon, through Sat. 9 a.m. to 5:30. Library 
hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Mon. through Sat., 
2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Sun. 

Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. “Sky Tours,” 
Wed. and Fri, 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily 
except Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 3 p.m. 
"Our Biggest Satellite, The Moon," Oct. program. 
Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The oldest 
church in the city, built in 1700. Also known 
as the Old Swedes Episcopal Church. Open daily 
9 to 5. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust 
St. Many personal possessions of Penn, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Washington; also rare books and 
manuscripts, and paintings by early American 
artists. Open Mon. 1 to 9 p.m., and Tues, through 
Fri. 9 to 5. 

Independence National Historical Park, compris- 
ing approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. Focal point of this project 
is Independence Hall, the handsome yet unpre- 
tentious birthplace of our Constitution and home 
of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, first capitol 
of the United States, and Carpenter's Hall, meet- 
ing place of the first Continental Congress. 
Buildings and information center at 6th and 
Chestnut Sts. are open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 
Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont Ave. 
Structure patterned after 17th century models, 
with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, and water- 
fall (open all winter). Open weekdays, except 
Mon.. 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. Admission, 25¢. 
Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Chestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7’ 6” giant. Open weekdays 9:30 
to 4. 

Museum of Art, 25th St. & Franklin Pkwy. Newly 
opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renaissance 
collection of paintings, armor collection, Spanish 
cloisters, superb Far East wing. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Permanent collections of paint- 
ings, sculptures, and prints. Open daily, except 
Mon. 10 to 5, Sun. 1 to 5. Special exhibition of 
works by members of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club, Oct. 16-Nov, 15. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. This 
was the first hospital in the United States, 
founded in 1751 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Powel House, 244 S. 3rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used by 
Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored and open 
daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 

Rodin Museum, ?2nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. Col- 
lection of recasts and original sculpture of 
Auguste Rodin is second only to that in France. 
Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 

Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, community relations dept., arranges 
conducted tours, For parties of five or more, call 
PE 5-9320. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal Tombs 
of UR, a Ming v: an Egyptian mummy, and 
other displays, many collected during expedi- 
tions by the museum's staff. Also free film and 
concert programs. Open Tues. through Sat. 10 
to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 

U.S.S. Olympia, end of Race St., Pier 9. Historic 
flagship of the Spanish-American War. Also car- 
ried America's first Unknown Soldier home from 
Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open Tues. through 
Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun, 12 to 6. Adults, 506; 
children, 25€ (those under six fre 
Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in natural 
surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; see colorful 
exotie birds, temperamental llamas, members of 
nearly extinct mammalian species. Open daily 
10 to 5. Adults, 75e; children, 25. 

Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and Spruce 
Sts. Haym Salomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who in- 
spired Rebecca in *''Ivanhoe," are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment. MA 9-3461. 
Germantown Historical Society, 5214 Germantown 
Ave. Records and relics depicting Germantown's 
role in Colonial history. Museum open Tues., 
Thurs., & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open Tues., 1-5 
p.m. Special groups by appointment, 


Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the Battle 
of Germantown, the British commander, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, set up headquart in the house. 
Open daily except Mon., 2-5 p.m. Adults 
25¢, children 104. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
vast collection of Tools of the Nation Maker," 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer (1856- 
1930) during his life-long research in ethnic an- 
thropology. Also a treasure house of source 
material on history of this area, Open weekdays 
and Sat. 9 to 5. 


Burges-Lippincott House No. 2 Meeting House 
square, Fallsington, Colonial home is the first to 
be restored in the general plan to make historic 
Fallsington the Williamsburg of the Delaware 
Valley. Open Thurs.-Sat., 11 to 5; Sun, 1 to 5. 
Admission free. 
Lake Towhee— (near Applebachsville, off Rt. 212) 
R. D. #4, Quakertown. Bucks County's newest 
recreation area. Amusement park, picnic area with 
individual charcoal grills, >» acre lake (1 mi. 
shoreline) for boating. Protected beaches (no mud 
bottom), life guards, 2 softball fields, children's 
ay area. Parking, refreshment stands, Open week- 
ays, 11 to 8:30; Sundays and holidays. 10 to 9. 
Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses Dr. 
Mercer's private art and antique collections, The 
building itself is worth seeing for its unusual 
architectural design. 
Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill Mu- 
seum. Displays ceramics made by a secret process 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to the next. Open weekdays 9 to 4:30. 
Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens of 
William Penn, beautifully reconstructed, Open 
daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 506; children under 
12, free. 
Story Book Zoo, 1511 W, Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 exotic 
animals (llamas to peacocks) to play with 
in open, wooded area. All animals are well trained 
and harmless. Open daily 10 a.m. till dusk. 
Adults, 50¢, children 25€. Skyline 7-2773. 
Washington Crossing Park, on Rte. 32 outside 
Washington Crossing. | Commemorates Washing- 
ton's crossing the Delaware River to capture 
Trenton in 1776. Tower on Bowman's Hill marks 
spot where lookouts were stationed. Thompson- 
Neely House, officer's headquarters, open week days 
10 to 5, Sun. 1-5. i 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, Pawl- 
ing Rd., Aubudon, near Valley Forge, The first 
home of John James Audubon, famous naturalist, 
in this country was Mill Brook, now restored. 
Open daily 10 to 5. 
Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge inter- 
change on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of Wash- 
ington’s winter encampment during 1777-78. Over 
2,000 acres, with picnic grove near Fort Hunter 
and observation tower at Mt. Joy. Also includes: 
Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, con- 
taining numerous relies and furniture. 
Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 28, 
where many U.S. presidents have worshipped and 
listened to the National Carillon. 
Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion, 
Buten's collection of more than 3,000 items from 
the Wedgwood potteries—1759 to the present. 
Open Tues, Wed., and Thurs. 2 to 5. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Baldwin's Old Country Store and Museum, Rte. 
100, 1 mi. SW of West Chester, Chester. Hun- 
dreds of old country store items on display. Ad- 
mission 50€ and 25¢. Open daily 10 to 6. 
Brandywine Battlefield. Rte, 1 near Chadds Ford. 
Restored headquarters of Washington and Lafay- 
ette; furnishings of Revolutionary period, Open 
Fri., Sat., and Sun.—noon to sundown. 


1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester- 
Wilmington Pike, % mile south of Dilworthtown. 
Magnificently restored early American house. Open 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; closed holidays. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N, High 
St., West Chester. Library and museum with ex- 
cellent collections of articles of local origin. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and Wed. evening 7 
to 9. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Matlack 
St., West Chester. Beautifully restored home, fur- 
nished with authentic examples of classic and 
Empire items from the Chester County Historical 
Society. Open Tues, Thurs, and Sat. 2 to 5. 
Admission 50¢. Call OWen 6-4755 for guides. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 Mar- 
ket St., Chester. Library and museum containing 
interesting local collections. 

Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandywine, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial industry 
along the Brandywine in dioramas and models. 
Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 to 4:30, and 
Sun. 1 to 5 


Nathaniel Newlin Mill. Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and S. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by Na- 
thaniel Newlin restored by using the methoda 
and material available in the time of Queen Anne. 
Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for children to 
feed fish, 

Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. Arboretum 
and flower gardens, Italian water garden with 
beautiful fountain and pools. Large conservatory 
with 84 acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays. Oct. 14, free public 
fountain display. 
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DINING OUT 


These listings represent some Gj the many fine 
places to eat in this area. If readers care to call 
others to our attention, we will be delighted to 
check them for future inclusion. 


Note that no liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys local 
option. AIl restaurants are open for both lunch 
and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 
*See advertisements elsewhere in magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


ADELPHIA, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to relax 
after theater *BARCLAY, 18th St at 
Rittenhouse Sq. World famous chefs at their con- 
tinental best make the beautifully decorated main 
dining room one of the more enjoyable places for 
lunch or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the ever- 
changing panorama in the Square from the Cock- 
tail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent martini. 

JOHN BARTRAM, Broad and Locust Sts. 
It’s hard to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with 
any request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also su- 
perby prepared, the menu is all a la carte. Any 
meal here is a gourmet's treat. The cocktail 
lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot after a 
busy day. . BELGRAVIA, 1811 Chestnut St. 
A turn-of-the-century hotel still serving old Phila- 
delphia families, Known for the traditional pep- 
perpot soup and chicken dishes. Gates presides, 
and Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. located 
here. . . . BELLEVUE-STRATFORD, Broad and 
Walnut Sts. Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tra- 
dition, the famous Stratford Garden features an 
excellent cosmopolitan cuisine . . . New Rib Wag- 
on, serving roast beef, baked potato and salad dur- 
ing dinner hour. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at dinner. The popular Hunt Room 
Bar and Grille a fine mid-day refuge. Delicious 
hot and cold hors d'oeuvres in the sophisticated 
Viennese Cocktail Lounge. . BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, Chestnut at 9th St. The Garden 
Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on Wed. and 
Thurs. evenings and an excellent variety of dishes 
at all times. Let Marcel make suggestions. In 
the Garden Terrace, an all-you-can-eat special on 
weekdays—Mon. and Tues, beefsteak, Wed. and 
Thurs., Smorgasbord, and Fri. Seafood and New- 
burg or beefsteak. The Restaurant on the Mall 
serves good food at reasonable prices. 
CHANCELLOR HALL HOTEL, 13th and Chan- 
cellor Sts. Chancellor Room features continental 
and Chinese cuisine. The latest night life phe- 
nomena. Stereo. Hi-Fi LP's for patrons' listening 
pleasure. Joseph Marucci, host. DRAKE, 
1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in the Spruce 
Room, known for its planked steak, old wines 
and French specialities, The Sir Francis Cocktail 
Lounge* is distinctive, with low lights and quiet 
atmosphere. Organ music nightly. ESSEX, 
13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House is a busy 
noontime spot, with a really good  Lindy-type 
menu . pastrami, corned beef, hot and cold 
roast beef sandwiches. Either lunch or dinner is 
well-prepared in the main Essex Dining Room. 
Both rooms are closed Sat. and Sun... . %PENN- 
SHERWOOD HOTEL, 39th and Chestnut, Because 
of its proximity to the Penn campus, this is quite 
a popular spot with the college crowd—very 
lively and gay. The Dining Room closes at 10 p.m. 
but there's food and entertainment until 2 a.m. in 
the Old Heidelberg Lounge-Restaurant. This new 
creation of *'Gemutlicheit" features Viennese and 
German specialties on popular priced dinners. The 
Chess Bar is already a famous meeting place. 
. . . XSHERATON, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. 
Blvd. Philadelph newest hostelry. The Cafe Ca- 
reme* is French and very elegant . . . dinner music 
and dancing with the Dave Stanley Trio nightly. 
Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a marvelous 
tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is “for-men-only”’ 
until 2:30. Piano ramblings here in the evenings. 
Cocktails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. SYLVANIA, Juniper and Locust 
Sts. The cheerful and attractive Sylvania Dining 
Room serves good, down-to-earth food, has just 
initiated a nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to 
appeal to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime 
sirloin steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* 
a pleasant cocktailing spot. . XWARWICK, 
17th St. at Locust. Popular with theatrical folk 
and all others who appreciate fine food. The War- 
wick Room“ features dancing to Don Wallace's 
Orchestra. Embassy Room has the continental air. 
Try their justly famous shrimp lamaze. Men take 
over the Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on 
Fri. and Sat. 
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RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


THE EMBASSY*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and in- 
timate room hiding behind a rather formal name. 
Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine, Mario 
Mira entertains at the piano. . . CELEBRITY 
ROOM, 254 S. Juniper. A famous Philadelphia 
night spot, serving good food, and a liberal por- 
tion of good dance music by Lou Bari in the 
Piano Lounge. Stars appearing in October: Sept. 
29-Oct. 10, George De Witt; 12-24, Joey Bishop; 
26-Nov. 7, Dick Shawn. C'EST LA VIE*, 
1418 Spruce St. An elegant, plush recreation of a 
Mauve Decade restaurant. Excellent food, reason- 
able prices. French cuisine a specialty. Either 
early or late dancing. Music nightly with George 
Rufin at the piano, playing everything from 
Basin Street to Broadway. Solly Demetro, the 
strolling guitarist, alternates with him. Ronny 
Sealair is at the piano in the Lounge Bar. 
SAXONY*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound. just ask for Jack and he'll see to it that 
nothing will appear hurried but vou'l make the 
curtain. Wonderful anytime for steak and roast 
beef. . . . CAPRI*, 1523 Locust St. Small 
but glossy, with menu accents on Italian and 
Chinese specialities. Try the Sportsman's Din- 
ner of roast pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed down- 
stairs. Sophisticated and popular. . . . L'AIGLON 
CAFE, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, loved for 
its good food, owned and operated by the Bottis 
family for the past 30 years. Continental dishes 
range through game in season, fillet of sole 
Marguery, prime beef and steaks, veal saute Ma- 
re to chicken Tetrazzini. Open seven days, noon 
to 0 p.m. THREE THREE'S*, 3 S. 
Smedley St. Favorite haunt of Philadelphia long- 
hairs. Located on enchanting old street. Excellent 
food and liquors served in a string of small rooms 
lined with work of local artists. . - EDDIE 
CALLAHAN'S, 115 S. 19th St. A new luncheon 
and supper club, with a pleasant, at- 
mosphere, serving good food at all times. 
HELEN SIGEL WILSON'S*, 1523 Walnut St. In- 
timate and casual spot with a touch of Main Line 
glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under the aegis 
of one of America’s leading women golfers. Closes 
at midnight. . THE GLASS DOOR, 254 South 
15th St. Small and intimate. A favorite with the 
theater crowd. A good dinner spot with superior 
steaks. Reservations advisable KUGLERS, 
Widner Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. Very superior 
cuisine, especially in the seafood department; 
tangy snapper soup, back fin crab, seafood platters. 
A fne place for a leisurely meal. < . WOLD 
ORIGINAL BOOKBINDERS, 125 Walnut St. Close 
to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your own 
lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly wide 
range of seafood dishes, as you like them. Closes 
10 p.m. ARTHUR'S STEAK HOUSE*, 216 
Chancellor St., near Independence Hall. Enthu- 
siasts for ''rare" and „medium“ are devoted reg- 
ulars, since every order is done to their own taste. 
Open until 2 a.m. . . FRANKIE BRADLEY'S, 
Juniper and Chancellor Sts. Loved by actors and 
headliners. Planked steaks and lobsters are spe- 
cialties, also Frankie’s good company. Closes 2 
a.m. . . . LEW TENDLER'S, 227 S. Broad St. 
Headquarters for the sports crowd. Favored for its 
steaks and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. . . . JESSE'S, 
2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of dishes, and the 
only place in town for Japanese sukiyaki cooked 
at your table. No liquor. TARELLO'S, 
1621 Chestnut St. A rare combination of un- 
usually good Italian food in a Spanish atmosphere. 
The Matador cocktail lounge is unique in every 
way—and Victor’s meat ravioli, delicious! 8 
LONGCHAMPS, Walnut at 18th St. a name 
synonymous with good food for many years. A 
pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the better 
specialty shops. STOUFFERS*, Penn Cen- 
ter, 16th and Pennsylvania Blvd. American an- 
tiques have been used to furnish the elegant 
rooms; Fairmount, Plaza, Lantern Landing, Tack 
Room, Time Counter, Greene Countrie North and 
South. Open every day but Sunday, 7 to 10. 
. KELLY'S, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since 
the early 1900's. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster plates. 
HESPE'S*, 28 S. 16th St. Should your 
appetite hanker for good German cooking, call 
Emil for your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel 
Holstein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. BENNY THE 
BUM'S*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious steaks and 
lobsters served in the enjoyable and distinctive 
atmosphere of a converted old Philadelphia man- 
sion. . . . SHOYER'S, 412 Arch St. Philadel- 
phians and visitors alike have favored this ex- 
cellent eating spot for over 75 years. It's noted 
particularly for pot roast, potato pancakes, and 
roas& duck. . . . BOOKBINDER'S SEAFOOD 
HOUSE, 215 S. 15th St. Their crab meat, Lob- 
ster Coleman, and “Booky’s Baked Crab" are 
*musts" for seafood lovers. Operated by 3rd and 
4th generation descendants of famous Bookbinder 
family. 1918 CHESTNUT ST.* An inviting 
atmosphere in which to enjoy American cooking 
at its best. Host Bob Sigel always on hand. 
: DONOGHUE'S*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. 
Wonderful atmosphere of “history was made 
here," Excellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb 
chops. Barroom has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far eut, but worth the 
trip . . . P. M.“, 131 South 13th St. Favorite 
haunt of the advertising fraternity. Wonderful 


How Thick 
Is A Steak 
"That" Thick? 


It all depends where you order the 
steak. 

If you order one at any of the res- 
taurants listed in the Dining Out 
section of the Pennsylvania Travel- 
er, chances are "that" thick is a 
good solid chunk of luscious prime 
beef. 

When you sit to dine finely, 
there's one other “that” to remem- 
ber. And that’s Ortlieb’s, the finest 
beer you ever tasted...with or 
without food. 

So, next time you have dinner, at 
home or when dining out, make 
your meal a complete joy—enjoy a 
cold bottle of Ortlieb’s Premium 
Beer. 

Order two if you want. 

Or three! 

Who’s counting? 


HENRY F. ORTLIEB CO., PHILA., PA. 


Dine in this historic old Inn 
originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 


CONTI INN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillojore 8-9364 
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a Wonderful gift 


JACQUINS 
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60 PROOF 


Made by America's Oldest Cordial Producers 
CHARLES JACQUIN et Cie, Inc., Phila., Pa. 


Italian food. Open til 2 am. HE 
PRIME RIB, 14 S. 15th St. As the name would 
indicate, here is the place for excellent prime 
ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every day ‘til 
1 am., Sun. until 10. Good bar. I 
ALG ERS“. 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relaxing 
atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing in 
Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries Jubilee; 
feather-touch piano ramblings in the background. 

. HOFFMAN HOUSE, 1214 Sansom St. A la 
carte only—delicious German cooking—game in 
season, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet's heaven. . . . THE MADISON HOUSE, 
Presidential Apts., City Line Ave. Beautifully lo- 
cated in a modern apartment building overlook- 
ing Fairmount Park and Philadelphia’s skyline. 
Large choice of foods, well prepared. . . . 
BLACK HORSE TAVERN*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right" roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted estate 
house. Golf trophies won by the owner much in 
evidence behind the bar. Piano ticklings Wed.. 
Fri., and Sat, . . . FISHER'S, 3545 N. Broad 
St. Popular seafood house in North Philadelphia. 
Only place we know where you can get nine kinds 
of seafood on one platter. Beer only. . . . 
BECK'S ON THE BOULEVARD*, Roosevelt Blvd. 
& Rising Sun Ave, Old English decor in which 
to enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialities 
include steaks and chops. . . . *BRADLEY 
COUNTRY TAVERN, Rte. 73 off Roosevelt Blvd. 
Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, country atmos- 
phere. Crab-meat stuffed shrimp a speciality. 
McGILLIN'S OLD ALE HOUSE—1310 Drury St. 
(between 18th and Filbert, south of Chestnut). 
Opened in 1860, when James Buchanan was 
president, this quaint oasis, reminiscent of a 
London pub, has been the gathering place of 
Philadelphians and the theatrical fraternity for 
almost a century. Gaslights are lighted every 
Friday night. VENTURE INN—255 8. 
Camac St. Here on one of the city's tiniest 
streets is the intimacy of a quiet bistro on the 
Left Bank. . . RUSSIAN INN, 1223 Locust 
St. Where Sue and Harry Stolwein have been 
serving European specialities to Philadelphia's and 
the world’s musical and artistic greats for many 
years. FRANK PALUMBO'S, 824 Catherine St. 
This is their 75th year in business, serving fine 
Italian food and delivering a good assortment of 
nightclub entertainment, Oct. 1-14. Sid Gould; 
O.t. 15-30, Johnny Howard; Oct. 31-Nov. 6, Tony 
Bennett Two shows every night, reservations ad- 
visable on the weekends, 


BUCKS COUNTY 


X*HOMESTEAD OF LAVENDER HALL, Rte. 532 
Newtown. A touch of old Colonial elegance, in 
this modern busy world. Enjoy delicious Southern 
fried chicken or Shrimp Creole, finish an un- 
hurried meal with wonderful pecan pie. Buffet 
luncheon Wed. and Sat., buffet dinner Wed. and 
Thurs. . . . TEMPERANCE HOUSE, Newtown. 
Since Colonial days the stop for travelers and 
residents alike for really good home-style meals. 
“Beer Only" is the rule in the pleasant Grille 
Room. . . . *GOODNOE DAIRY BAR. Rtes. 
532 and 413, Newtown. Serves some of the 
most amazingly delicious and well-prepared food 
to be eaten anywhere. Famous for home-made Toll 
Gate Ice Cream, hand-dipped to your order. . . . 
*BUCK HOTEL* Intersection Buck Road, Bustle- 
ten and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Famous 
since 1735 for excellent dining, delightful atmos- 
ph:re. A good place to hold private parties. Try 
their sauteed crabmeat for a treat. . . . %WASH- 
'NGTON CROSSING INN,** Rte. 32, Washington 
Crossing. Excellent cuisine in the formal dining 
rooms, or in the lovely original old kitchen, be 
fore the open fireplace, The braised short ribs 
are worth traveling to taste. . . €*WHITEHALL 
HOTEL, S. State St., Newtown. Good, plain, 
nicely prepared food served at all times, interest 
ing snacks and platters for late in the evening 
Ilistoric Stag Bar a rarity in these days of 
equality. . .. OLD ANCHOR INN, Rtes. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve on their roast 
beef or home-made cheese cake. Terrace and 
Hunt Rooms available for large parties. . .. JACK 
HANSON'S INN*, West Trenton Ave., Morris- 
ville, Unusally good food cooked to your order. 
Background music in the Silhouette Cocktail 
Lot nze. . , , ROCK RUN*, Morrisville. A new sup- 
per club, featuring fine food, soft lights, and a 
zood jazz piano nightly. Excellent bar, larze ban 
quet facilities. . . . JERRY'S, at the Calhoun St. 
Bridze, Morrisville, Steaks, chops or hamburgers, 
really charcoal broiled, and excellent chees cake 
teo, . . . BUCK'NGHAM ROOM, Bristol Motel, Rte. 
13 and Green Lane, Bristol. A good place to go for 
late evening snacks, a fine array of food to choose 
from at all times. . . LA CASA DELI, Levittown 
Shopping Center. A connoisseur’s delicatessen, 
serving the best corned beef sandwiches in the 
area, Lunch or dinner in the Lodge, downstairs. 
, PENNSBURY INN, Bordentown and Ferry 
Mill Roads, near Pennsbury. New life, new 
chefs, good food well served under new manage 
ment. Candlelight Dining Room serves good 
music in a quiet atmosphere. . . . WARRING- 
TON INN*, Rte. 611. Warrington. Famous for 
seafood, lobster and crabmeat casserole a delicacy. 
Vincent will give vou a cordial welcome. 


DINO'S FIRESIDE INN, Rte. 263, Hatboro, 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE INN 
onc the Delaware, 
NEW HOPE * PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPERB 
FACILITIES for f 


DELIGHTFUL 
DINING 


THE PLAY BAR 


For cocktails and snacks in a gay setting 
before and after the theatre. 


TERRACE ROOM 


Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 


POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 

THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 
FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 


‘Don’t Pass 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 


FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7. 1125 
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Vandmebhr’s 
RESTAURANT . COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Banquet facilities available 
Ask for Lovise—TUxedo 2-0303 


Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Soudder Falle between Trenton & Lambertville. 


Air-conditioned Closed Monday 


outdoor cocktall patio 
before dinner * after the theater 


LAFAYETTE HILL, PA. 


General Lafayette 
Inn 
Established 1732 
GERMANTOWN PIKE & CHURCH ST. 


Early American charm, with every mod- 
ern feature. The finest in steaks and sea- 
food . . . man-sized cocktails. Soft back- 
ground music for your added enjoyment. 


ully air-conditioned, of course. 


CHestnut Hill 7-6674 TAylor 8-9154 


BOME COOKED MBALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 
Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 
VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 
Rooms for small parties 
Route 73 at Center Square Mitchell 6-2425 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 


Open Daily 9 A. M. to Midnight 
REAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


Sandwiches—Platters—Dairy Bar 
French Style Low-calorie dressing for salads 


October, 1959 


Delicious scampi and lasagna. A  well-tended 
bar steeped in Old World charm. Closed Tues. .. . 
DOYLESTOWN INN, Doylestown. One of the 
County's old favorites. Steak dinners a speciality. 
Competent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs. 
BUCKS COUNTY INN, 60 N. Main St., 
Doylestown. Enjov your favorite drink before the 
open hearth at “the inn with the atmosphere." 
Good food served, too, . .. COUNTRY SIDE INN“, 
Rte. 611, N. of Doylestown. A distinguished 
country inn specializing in authentic sauerbraten, 
pot roast and potato pancakes. . . . CONTI INN*, 
Cross Keys, Famous and historic inn, having no 
trouble living up to its excellent reputation to- 
day. Try Walter's Caesar salad, or the marvelous 
roast beef, receive a warm greeting from the 
Conti hosts at the door. Excellent bar. 
FOUNTAINHEAD*, Rte. 202, 1 mi. west of 
New Hope. The County's newest night club, with 
à new show every week, band and chorus line. 
Good food served to good music. . PLAY- 
HOUSE INN*, New Hope. Nationally famous, al- 
ways a delightful spot to dine or spend a weekend 
evening dancing. A most convivial atmosphere in 
the bar. . Y TOW PATH HOUSE**, New Hope. 
Down the stairs on Mechanic Street, to dine on 
unusually excellent food before the open fire- 
place, Excellent cocktails. . . . LOGAN INN, 
New Hope. Picturesque country inn with a 
friendly, informal and well-tended bar. Hearty 
cooking for the local citizenry and travelers alike. 
ALBERT'S COFFEE SHOP, Mechanic St., 
New Hope. Authentie Swiss dishes prepared by 
host, Albert. The onion soup is a meal in itself, 
and no one makes chocolate cake like they do.... 
*BLACK BASS, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to perfection. 
Fascinating 18th century surroundings, Intimate 
cocktail lounge downstairs with antique bar once 
used in Maxim's in Paris.. . THE CARTWHEEL 
INN, Rte. 202, New Hope. Superior cuisine in 
the hands of Monsieur Richard, European service 
with an extra flourish. Everything made to order, 
and anything ordered well worth the short wait. 
... STONE MANOR HOUSE*, Rte. 202, Bucking- 
ham. Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. CUTTALOSSA INN, 
River Rd., between Centre Bridge and Lumberville. 
Good food, marvelous hot homemade breads and 
pastries. Warm and inviting before the open fire- 
places in any one of the three dining rooms 
MEYER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
BENTZ INN**, Quakertown. The byword 
here is “A good meal at any time." The surround 
ings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
TRAINER'S RESTAURANT, Quakertown. Attract- 
ing diners from miles around, famous for its ex- 
cellent food for either a long leisurely dinner or 
à quick meal. Organ music in the attractive bar. 
DELAWARE OAKS**, Riegelsville. Fine 
food with a continental flavor. The family will 
appreciate the excellent sauerbraten. . . FERN- 
DALE HOTEL, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville and 
Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the turn of 
the century, still serving the same fine food. Coun 
try hams from nearby farms, home-baked cakes 
and pies, . . . PIPERSVILLE INN**, Pipersville. 
Good Penn-German cooking served in a home-type 
atmosphere by the famous Brugger family. Con 
genial bar. . . . FOUR WINDS TAVERN**, Rte. 
611, Revere, N. of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire 
on good steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. = à 
PEROSA INN**, Line Lexington. For pleasant and 
enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti and clams 
or meat balls; try this restaurant. 
GOLDIES RESTAURANT, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef pot pie 
treat. . INDIAN ROCK HOTEL*, on the 
Delaware, River Road, Upper Black Eddy. A 
charming and secluded spot for good dining with 
marvelous homemade cinnamon and finger rolls as 
an added attraction. Excellent drinks. 
*HANEY'S ON THE HILL**, Upper Black Eddy, 
% mi. off Rte, 32. Absolutely enormous servings 
of really good food. Smorgasbord every Sat. night. 
Breezy and comfortable on the outdoor patio over- 
looking a view of the Jersey Palisades. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


YORKTOWN INN*, Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Friday. Music every night, 
Charlie Swier a favorite at the piano in the bar 
JOS. DONNOLO'S FORT SIDE INN—"Where 78 
Crosses 309," Whitemarsh. Superb food in an un- 
usual atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. Live 
lobsters flown from the North Atlantic to their 
own tank . . . the only one in the area. Facilities 
for private parties and banquets. Open 7 days. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. . . . 
GENERAL DE KALB INN*, Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms for 
parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or lamb 
chops . . . PIKE RESTAURANT, Rte. 309 at 
Springhouse, 2 miles north of Ambler, Chef calls 
each dish a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and 
Cadillacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. CROSS ROADS 
MOTEL, Rte. 202, 3 miles north of Norristown. 
Prices on the high side but so is the quality of 
the food. Driftwood Room*, open till 10 p.m. has 


Philadelphia's newest, 
most delighiful 


lounge-restaurant 


Old Heidelberg 


è Viennese and German specialties 

* Popular priced dinners and 
suppers 

* Imported beer on tap 


* Continuous entertainment to 2 
A.M. 


PENN-SHERWOOD HOTEL 


30rH & CHESTNUT STREETS 


COLO QOD ODL LOS 
FOR A 


PLEASANT, CONGENIAL 
ATMOSPHERE, VISIT 


didis 
4 


a ; 
. , 

E s Clas 

"^ LUNCHEON & SUPPER CLUB 

4 THE FINEST FOOD FROM 

» CORK TO CANTON 

A^ 

“ Hi-Fi and Stereo Music 

^ 19th & Sansom Sts. LO 7-9639 hi 

x Member Diners Club American Express t 


* Hilton Carte Blanc 
Y 
QQQLLE PPP 


TASTA 


HECTIC SUMMER? SPEND A FALL 
WEEKEND here where time moves at 
your own tempo, the food is delicious, the 
atmosphere relaxing & unobtrusive. Beauti- 
ful, historic country. Just across the bridge 
from New Hope's art colony where the 
antique shops are famous & so is a barge 
ride on the canal. We're ALWAYS open. 
Bar & cock- 

tail lounge. 
AIR COND. 


Monthly art 
exhibits. 
Est. 1812 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 
13 


High point 
of the 
Evening! 


— 
— 


Next time you dine — ascend! Have an 
evening's pleasure with Grand Marnier. Made 
exclusively with fine cognac brandy, Grand 
Marnier turns food flavors to gold. In fruit 
cup. Duck à l'orange. Soufflé . . . frappé. 
Then after dinner... enjoy a mellow Grand 
Marnier liqueur. That’s Marnier from heaven! 


Grand Marnier 


LIQUEUR A L'ORAMGE - PRODUCT OF FRANCE 
80 PROOF - FOR OUR NEW RECIPE BOOKLET, WRITE DEPT, TIO 
CARILLON IMPORTERS LTO., 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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a four-piece combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat 
nights. . KAUFMAN HOUSE, Sumneytown 
Pike, Sumneytown. The unusual is a daily occur- 
rence in this charming old-fashioned hotel, Roast 
raccoon, rattle snake meat, bear chops, moose and 
buffalo steaks take their place with excellent 
üy fare. Beer from fifteen different countries 
COLLEGEVILLE INN, 

5 antown and Ridge Pikes on Rte. 
422. Smorgasbord Tues., Wed. and Thurs. dinner 
and Mon. and Fri. luncheon. Sunday noon to 8 
p.m. Mighty good food. CASA CONTI**, 
Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd., Glenside. Good 
American cooking. Open daily, except Monday, 
12-9 OLD M'LL MANOR HOUSE, Ambler, 
Virginia ham, sirloin, club steak, seafood—your 
difficulty is tọ choose. Open tò 7130. 
BLUE BELL INN**, on Rte, 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp lamaze a 
specialty. Open noon to midnight, Reservations 
advisable. . BLUE HORSE TAVERN, Rte. 
73, Blue Bell. Frank and Eddie's attractive, well- 
run establishment featuring steaks, fine martinis. 
ROYAL OAKS, Ambler. Steaks are a spe- 
cialty. Dine any day from 4 p.m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano ram- 
blings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, the 
manager. , . BROAD AXE HOTEL, Skippack 
and Butler ‘Pikes. Shishkabob and seafood ar g- 
gested when you dine at this charming 
built in 1685. Call Archie for reservations. 
SUNKEN GARDENS, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. evenings by 
dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of beef and oh, 
so tender lobster have made this a popular spot. 
n CROSSROADS TAVERN*, Centreville, 
Monsieur Bien, who owns this perfectly delightful 
gives each guest’s selection his personal 
sion. He specializes in delectable French 
*WHITPAIN INN, Center Square. 

(3% mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 
309). Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms for 
small parties, Weekdays from 11:30 am. 
THE SCHOOL INN, Hte 309, north of Ambler. 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860, specializes 
in heme cooked foods, plus home-baked cakes and 
pies . . Y*WITCHWOOD FARMS, R. D. 1, North 
Wales, Home-cooked food, home-made ice cream and 
fresh dairy products. .. . OLD MILL, Old York & 


attraction 


lighted by its steaks 
ROSLYN INN, 1178 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains of 
organ music in the background at dinner time. 
Prime ribs of beef a favorite here, . .. XWIL. 
LIAM PENN INN, Rte. 202 at Sumneytown Pike. 
Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for lunch and 
dinner. Specialty of the house—Snapper Soup. 
Your favorite drink at the Curly Maple Bar. 
Banquet accommodations for 40 to 400 in the 
Coach and Carriage Rooms. . . . SAUTER'S INN, 
Philmont and Pine Roads, Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. Newly opened. Features dinners by candle- 
light. Soft background music, Open for luncheon. 
Cocktail bar. VALLEY INN, 737 Hunting- 
don Pike, Rockledge, Stuffed lobster tails and 
steaks are a sp lty in this relaxed Early 
American atmosph Quartet for dancing, Wed., 
Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. Fashion show on Fri., 
from 12:30 to 2 p.m. Open Sundays from noon 
until 8 p.m. GENERAL LAFAYETTE 
INN, Germantown Pike & Church St., Lafayette 
Hill, Pa. Early American charm is the keynote to 
this hostelry established in 1732, the year George 
Washington was born. Finest steaks, seafood, man- 
sized cocktails. Soft background music. 


MAIN LINE 


THE TAVERN*, Montgomery Ave, Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been Bill 
Everhart's strong point for the past "ars, 
Roast beef, steaks and seafood are specialties, 
Open from 4 p.m. till ? a.m. à CHARLIE 
HESS*, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. Popular 
cocktail spot serving good food as well. Piano 

sic Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie will make you 
elcome. THE CYNWYD*, 5 City Line 
Ave., Ba Jynwyd. An excellent choice for good 
drinks, steaks „that“ thic and a large variety 
of Italian dishes. Specially recommended for diners 
who prefer intimate lighting. . LANGER- 
MAN’S**, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Fas- 
cinating Polynesian and Chines after-dinner 
menu, and an extraordinary drink list well-worth 
looking into. All the lobster tails you can eat 
Tuesday nights. WEBER'S, Narberth. Lots 
ff warmth in this wonderful, diet-ruining place on 
Montgomery Pike. Food prepared with special 
care, Hours noon to 2 a.m. (GENERAL 
WAYNE INN“, Montgomery Pike, Merion. Excel- 
lent service and food in pleasant 18th Century 
surroundings. Concert and dance music every night 
by Fritz Prospero and His Orchestra.. 
BLACK ANGUS, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such beef, seafood, and chicken. Reser- 
vations sugge l. STOUFFER'S, Wynne- 
wood. This branch of the popular chain offers 
four large, attractive dining rooms serving good 
food. New Lamplight Room for men only until 
5 p.m. Fashion shows Friday noon, fall and win- 


tero. . . VIKING INN—SMORGASBORD**, 


Ardmore. Said to be the only Scandinavian res- 
nt in this area. Only the Lundvalls, who 
came from Sweden, could dream up the delicious 
varieties of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on 
a revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. CHATEAU COLOTTE*, Ardmore. 
Comfortable, roomy booths where you may sit 
and chat without being disturbed. Food consist- 
ently well prepared. Eddie Bigham and his piano 
make music every evening from 9 to closing. 

. THE GUARD HOUSE INN, Gladwyne. Fox 
hunters 100 years ago spent weekends in this 
charming old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the feel- 
ing of the old days. Steaks and chops delicious. 
Has an unlisted phone number, so go out and see 
Frank Callahan for reservations. . . . BRYN 
MAWR COLLEGE INN**, Morris Ave., Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families stop by for 
a snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus. Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious. CONESTOGA MILL, Bryn Mawr. 
charm of the old mill dating to the carly 18th 
century, but has been enlarged to accommodate 
la groups. Dependably good cuisine, Open noon 
to midnight daily. HAVERFORD HOTEL, 
on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, comfortable atmos- 
phere wh you dine well to soft music. Be there 
in time for a drink in the spacious cocktail room. 

ORSATTI'S CHETWYND, Rosemont. Housed 
in the attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just 
off Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday nights. 
; COVERED WAGON INN*, Lancaster Ave. 
& Old Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight dining. 
Try their roast beef, steaks and lobsters. Orchestra 
for dancing Saturday night from 9:30. . . . 
THE LAMP POST INN*, Lancaster Ave. Straf- 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
vial dining room or the pine-paneled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. , .. PAOLI INN*, Lancaster 
Ave. & Rte. 2 Outstanding lobster and roast 
beef dinners, Side dishes are a pleasant surprise. 
Try their seven-layer cake for dessert, Kitchen 
open 'til midnight. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


SHIP INN**, Lincoln Highway. Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers since 
1796. Dinners 11 pm.... LENAPE INN*, Rte. 
52 on the Brandywine, Lenape, Pa. Have a most 
satisfying dinner and cocktail in this charming, 
quiet place, across the road from Lenape Amuse- 
ment Park. The prime beef steaks are renowned. 
Mrs. Carey, is your hostess. . . . CHRISTY'S 
GLEN MILLS, where Rte. 1 crosses 202. At the 
hub where travelers from Wilmington, West Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia congregate for good food. 
The combination seafood platter is recommended. 

CHADDS FORD HOTEL**, Chadds Ford. 
Serving wayfarers since it was built in 1736. 
Dinner 0 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar, The 
sign, beverages” really means every kind of 
drink, according to John Flaherty, the manager. 
wig THE MANSION HOUSE, West Chester. 
Founded in 1831, this is still a mecca for vis- 
itors to historie Chester County. Take the family 
for chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable 
dining room. “Ye Old Tap Garden" barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. . . THE WESTTOWN 
FARM HOUSE**, on the Westtown School Cam- 
pus, Near West Chester. Will remind vou of 
the country hotel where vou stopped as a child. 
Inexpensive meals. One menu unless vou order 
in advance. Better make reservations with Marion 
Weller, mana if there are more than two in 
vour party. No liquor. . . DUTCH CUP- 
BOARD**, Rte, 340, two and a half miles from 
Downingtown. Dignitied, Colonial atmosphere in 
this old homestead noted for the fine cuisine, espe- 
cially steaks and seafood. BULL TAVERN, 
corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near Phoenixville. Very 
well-known for parties and banquets with its 
six dining rooms. Dinner served to 10:30 p.m. 
Steaks, chops and seafood a specialty. Reserva- 
tions advisable, especially Saturday night . . . . 
COVENTRY FORGE INN, Rte 23, 1% miles west 
of Rte, 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. Ex- 
pensive. . . . KIMBERTON TAVERN**, Kimber- 
ton Rd., 6 miles west of Valley Forge. Unusually 
fine dinners served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday 
dinners 1 to 7:30. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
WALBER'S ON THE DELAWARE, Taylor Ave. 


In Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king soft-shell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. . . . CLUBHOUSE, 511 Welsh St., Ches- 
ter. A wonderfully chummy place where everybody 
seems to know everybody else. If you're a stranger, 
order baked lump crab meat imperial or roast 
brisket of beef with potato pancakes——they're 
good! Organ music nightly. THE FALCON 
HOUSE, 525 West Chester Pike, Manoa. Special- 
izes in food of a different nation each day— 
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German on Mon., Italian on Wed., ete. Six dining 
rooms serving 1300. Organ music every evening. 
Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. 
Cocktails in Tivoli Gardens. . . . LAMB TAV- 
ERN*, Springfield & Eagle Rds, Springfield. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty. 
lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple crumb 
cake for dessert. Reservations advised, with host 
Nick Matchica. . . ALPINE INN, 642 Baltimore 
Pike, Springfield. Good meals at reasonable prices. 
Large banquet room with its own bar for parties. 
Plank steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for 
reservations, . . . ROSE TREE INN, Rte. 252 
(Providence Road), Upper Providence. Excellent 
food, in particular the fine steaks that can be 
selected, tableside, from the steak cart. Superb 
service. Eunice and Jack Messick are the hosts. 
2 . FISHER'S, West Chester Pike and Sproule 
Rd., Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, 
and stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. . . . SORRENTO 
RESTAURANT, 3010 Township Line, Drexel Hill. 
Special Sunday dinners from 1 p.m. Dinners 
every week day from 4 p.m. Children’s platters 
half price. Consistently fine Italian and American 
cuisine. . . . MEDIA INN, Rte, 1 at Providence 
Rd., Media. A favorite family eating place spe- 
cializing in charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has 
the right touch with her home-baked pies. . . . 
D'IGNAZIO'S TOWNE HOUSE*, 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting art 
exhibits in every room. Piano music for lunch 
and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and Sat. 
evenings. . . . THE OLD MILL, near Concord- 
ville. Turn west off Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton 
Lake Rd. Water wheel runs constantly in this old 
mill, built in 1682. Broiled lobster tails and 
Mrs. Upperman's home-made pecan pie are worth 
the trip. . . . BROOKS' RESTAURANT AND 
CLUB DEL-RIO**, W Chester Pike and Eagle 
Rd., Manoa. Seafood restaurant. Unusual chef's 
specialty is the broiled seafood platter. Banquet 
facilities in Club. . . . PETTI ARMS, U. S. 1, 
6 mi. west of Media, Glen Mills. Gourmet food. 
Gold Room seats 200. Petti Lounge has bar and 
tables for dining. Petti Pub for business men's 
luncheon or cocktails. Intimate cocktail music. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


*% RIVER'S EDGE, Lambertville. Radio's Stella 
Dallas" greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the water- 
front Dock Room. Outstanding French food and 
American favorites. . . . BOTAL INN, Trenton. 
Succulent broiled king crab and antipasto to 
please the most discriminating. Italian-American 
menu. Bar open after 5 on Sunday. Al Bara Trio. 
NASSAU TAVERN HOTEL, Princeton. 
Gargantuan platters of roast beef Nassau adorn 
Wednesday night's buffet featuring unlimited por- 
tions, Snacks in the Oyster Bar. . *LAM- 
BERTVILLE HOUSE, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country 
hotel. Candlelight bar ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sun- 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 
daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on 
display. . . . COLLIGAN'S STOCKTON INN**, 
Stockton, N. J. Dinner only. Song-inspiring wish- 
ing well is worth inspecting after a lobster or 
roast beef feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 
Dine outdoors beside the rippling waterfall. 
*LANDWEHR'S RESTAURANT,** Rte 
?9, 2 miles below Washington's Crossing. . 
family affair with the Landwehrs who pride 
selves on food and drink prepared and se 
with a personal touch. Large rooms available for 
private parties, . . . PRINCETON INN, Prince- 
ton. Sprawling colonial inn with private rooms 
for receptions, banquets and business meetings. 
Each dish is a connoisseur’s delight. a 
CLINTON HOUSE, Clinton. Known as a famous 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean prime). 
Cocktails with Sunday dinner. . . . CHERRY 
HILL INN, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. Pre- 
dominantly French cuisine. Music every night 
except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. Rooms. 
CINELLI'S COUNTRY HOUSE, Mer 
ville, N. J., across from Garden State Race 1 
Open daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good 
Italian food a specialty. . . . SANS SOUCI, 
Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every day. Dancing 
on weekends makes this a perfect place to xe 
with a date. Chinese food and steaks are featured 
THE PUB, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. 
Exceptionally good sirloins and fillets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are always 
a real treat, Giant cocktails and highballs are 
a feature, Open from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. every day. 
RED HILL INN, Rtes. 30 and 73, Penn- 
suuken. “Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late 
snacks and drinks taking second place to a 
superior entertainment schedule, Oct, 6-11, Ahmad 
Jamal Trio; Oct. 13-18, George Shearing and his 
18 piece band; Oct, 23, 24, 25, Chris Conner. 
ations advisable . . . . KNIFE & FORK 
Atlantic & Albany Ave. at the end of 
Moute 40, Atlantie City. Old English atmosphere. 
One of Atlantic City's most à active restaurants, 
serving the shore resort's finest food. 
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Write for beautiful 
Stroudsburg, Pa. AAA e 


1HE Lun baud 


A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the E 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation Land. 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featurin 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, U. S. Prime Beet, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 
12 MN. ae, — for 8 s 
gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to puo 
Special Television Room. Daily Organ ncert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-in Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
ing chargo there while vou gee HSUSINESS d 
ROTARY, 8 ? 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 
LUB. 


Color N e. Advance Reservation Advisable. 


PHA o AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons € Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


Luncheon 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet—Wednesdays and Thursdays 


Buffet-—Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
of Lavender Hal 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. Worth 8-3888 


The tree that grows —— Air Conditioned Cocktails Open every 


through our root 


——HANEY'S 


ON THE HILL 


The Restaurant with the Country 
Club Atmosphere 
Delightful! Refreshing! 


Dining on our Terrace. 
The valley's greatest entertainment value 


Smorgasbord with Dancing under the 
Stars every Saturday Night. 
Smorgasbord served 5-12 p.m. 

All you can eat for $2.75 
Orchestra and dancing 9-1 a.m 
Air Conditionea — Closed Monday 
Consult us regarding your Banquets, 
Parties & Wedding Receptions 
For reservations, call YUkon 2-8782 


UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow sign % mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Not just another restaurant, but a 
famous landmark on the canal, where 
you dine on the terrace or indoors 
and the food is wonderful every day 
except Monday (when we're closed). 


| 
| 
| Mechanic Street on the Canal 

| New Hope, Pa.  VOlunteer 2-2784 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 


Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Hotel 


Established 1843 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktail 


Murals by John Foster 


Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 
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length. An authoritative fashion from N A N D UJ S K | N 


BEN KAHN designs this beautifully eloquent coat of soft, flattering 


CTOBER blazes her bright 
way across the landscape, and 
although calendrically less spectac- 


ular than some of her sister 
months with major holidays, has 
a sizeable share of noteworthy 


commemorations. 

Of course we have Columbus, 
without whom we might still all 
be Europeans of one sort or an- 
other, and in danger of falling off 
the edge of the sea. 

William Penn’s birthday falls on 
October 24th; had it not been for 
him, this magazine might well be 
detailing the joys of life in south- 
eastern Sylvania, not quite the 
same sound at all. 

The same date finds us of recent 
years celebrating perhaps the most 
civilized holiday of all, the birth- 
day of the United Nations, the 
larger community in which even 
the least and most remote of us 
everywhere must feel a sense of 
personal pride and interest if the 
calendar is to go on at all. 

All the which brings us to an- 
other occasion, tinier, true, but 
frankly nearer to our heart. This 
month marks the Tvraveler’s first 
birthday in its expanded coverage 
of the five-county Penn Country. 
Twelve issues now lie on the desk, 
and each has brought its share of 
new friends, new vistas, new ambi- 
tions. We are indebted to many 
people for their confidence in our 
efforts here to present some pic- 
ture of the better life in the Penn 
Country. Subscribers have tang- 
ibly expressed their approval of 
our point of view. Advertisers in 
turn have equally tangibly indic- 
ated that those subscribers are the 
kind of people for whom their en- 
terprises would like to provide 
goods or services. 


Apropos of the mechanics of 
publishing a magazine, it will come 
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as no surprise to anyone that ad- 
vertising is the principal suste- 
nance of most general consumer 
publications. Large firms decide 
on the particular audience they 
want to reach, select the best med- 
ium in which to do so, and then 
formulate the specific message 
which they want to deliver to that 
audience. 

Quite naturally, we always cast 
a fond eye at the pages of the ma- 
jor national magazines in the hope 
of discovering advertisers who 
might be cajoled into presenting 
some special message to the spe- 
cial audience we reach. In the 
course of these browsings, we have 
found that most advertising is 
straightforward, attractive, honest 
and to the point. By and large, 
American business is pretty sen- 
sible about what it has to say, and 
most of its expenditure along 
those lines seems well worth while. 

Every so often, an advertisement 
catches our eye which we feel de- 
serves the full and further notice 
of as wide a public as it can claim, 
either for something it says, or 
for the way in which it says it. 
Just the other day we ran across 
an example of the sort of thing 
we're talking about, and we would 
like to submit it for the sober 
consideration of every thoughtful 
American. 

Last month the nation was all 
astir at the visit of the gentleman 
from Moscow, and throughout the 
land ran the feeling that there 
might be some constructive aim to 
be accomplished in persuading him 
of the superior merits of our way 
of life. Our cities were spread be- 
fore him, our civic leaders were 
trotted out to meet him, and he 
was subjected to every conceivable 
demonstration of the advantage of 
capitalism except a visit to Dis- 
neyland. 
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Whether or not this magnificent 
fanfare convinced the visitor of 
anything, we would not presume 
to say. It did, however, serve to 
provide for us here the occasion 
for a re-examination and reaffirma- 
tion of our own values and sense 
of accomplishment. 

Here’s where we get to the point 
we started to make. Since the 
Khrushchev itinerary unhappily 
did not include this area, we had 
an eye out for whatever contrib- 
ution to his understanding of 
America local companies might 
make in other ways. And sure 
enough, the Scott Paper Company 
rose to the challenge, and in a 
way we can all be proud of. No 
niggards, they took the inside 
front cover of Life magazine for 
the week of September 21st, at a 
cost estimated to us at somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $40,000, to 
proclaim their faith in the Ameri- 
can way of life, and to display 
their contribution to the unpar- 
allelled consumers’ standard of 
capitalist democracy. 

As Soviet science whipped its 
minions to the moon and beyond, 
Seott proudly presented to the 
countless millions of Life’s read- 
ers an aesthetic triumph that left 
no doubt in anyone’s mind which 
system holds the most for the 
masses. There on the page, like the 
Statue of Liberty with her arm 
down, stands a typical American 
beauty, dressed in a handsome 
negligee, described in the copy as 
“a delicate green foam of ostrich 
feathers cascading from a fantasy 
of silk, specially designed by Bob 
Bugnand to match the soft luxury 
of Soft-Weve, the bathroom tissue 
that has everything.” [Italics 
theirs. ] 

If this doesn’t give the Russians 
pause, we don’t know what in 
America ever will! M 
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.. the Country is in Soyle good, aire sereen 


and sweet from the Cedar, Pine and Sarsefrax, with a Wild mertile 


that all send forth a most fragrant smell 


which ever brees carrys with it to the Inhabitants where it goes. 
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... The natural produce 


is vegetables, trees, 


fruits, plants and flowers 
... Here are fruits, 
divers wild, the Peach, 
the Grape, the plum, 


and that of divers sorts. 


.. the country itself, its soil, air, 
water, seasons and produce, both 
natural and artificial, is not to be 
despised. The land containeth divers 
sorts of earth, as, sand, yellow and 
black, poor and rich: also gravel, both 
loamy and dusty; and, in some places, 
a fast fat earth... 

.. as to outward things, we are 
satisfied; the land is good, the air 
sweet and clear, the springs plenti- 


ful, and provision good and easy to 
come at . . . O, how sweet is the 
quiet of these parts freed from anx- 1 C 


ious and troublesome solicitations, 
hurries and perplexities . . 


These words, written nearly three | ET C 


hundred years ago by William Penn 


as part of his first report from Penn- 

sylvania, come alive as Chester County 

opened its doors to thousands of O 

visitors during its annual Open House 

Day on Saturday, October 3rd. 

One of the first counties to be laid out C h 

as part of the “noble experiment”, C S ter 
Chester is rich in the lore and tradi- 

tion of Penn’s time. Much of that 


original report must have been inspired C O i | | i t N 7 


by the lush fields, the rolling hills and 


the rushing streams of Chester Coun- 

ty. Today, despite the passage of 
e, the face of Chester County is 

time, the face or Chester County s EXT BY WILLIAM PENN 

little changed and the words of Wil- 

liam Penn still serve to describe its 


beauty. continued 
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Of living creatures, 


fish, fowl and 


| VM XN the beasts of the 
See field and wood of 
T Aivers sorts, 


some for food and 
profit, some for 
profit only. Here is 
also plenty of 


cow-cattle and sheep. 


The air is sweet and clear; heavens 


serene like the South of France, rarely overcast. 


The 
Face 

of 
Chester 
County 


continued 


The waters are 
generally good; for 
the rivers and brooks 
have mostly gravel 
and stony bottoms; 


and in number, 
hardly credible. 


The 
Face 

of 
Chester 
County 
continued 
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The Country life is to be prefferr’d; 

for there we see the works of God... 

The Country is both the Philosopher’s Garden 

and his Library in which he reads and 
Contemplates the Power, Wisdom & Goodness 

of God; a Sweet and Natural Retreat 

from Noise and Talk. Here we are persuaded to stop 
and step a little aside, out of the noisy 

Crowd and Incumbering Hurry of the world and 
Calmly take a Prospect of Things. Wi 


RETURN 
TO THE 
CITY : 


giving up the suburbs for the 


convenience and culture of center city 


Pine Street, approaching the east bank of the BY HENRY KLEIN 
Schuylkill River, has been the scene of redevelopment. 


The Center City Residents As- 
sociation is sponsoring an “Open 
House” tour of 22 downtown 
homes on Sunday, October II, 
from two to five o'clock. This 


promises to be a fascinating ex- 
cursion into the past and its 
adaptability to modern living, 


ranging from carriage houses to 


Victorian town houses. Tickets at 
$2 are available at the CCRA 
office, 2027 Chestnut Street. Pro- 
ceeds will further beautify the 
community. 


( NE of the most spectacular changes in American 
life in recent years has been the mass migration 
of families to the suburbs. 

Next year in Philadelphia a historic milestone will 
be reached when the number of suburbanites will 
surpass the number of people who live within city 
limits. 

Yet despite this rush to suburbia, there is a small, 
hardy band of pioneers-in-reverse who are swimming 
against the current. They are leaving the grassy 
lawns and the split levels to settle in the heart of 
center city. 

Downtown Philadelphia is becoming one of the 
fastest-growing residential communities in the metro- 
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politan area. From Spring Garden to South Street, 
from Delaware to Schuylkill River, the number of 
dwelling units has jumped twenty-five percent since 
1950. This represents the addition of more than four 
thousand dwelling units by conversion or new con- 
struction. 


The City Planning Commission of Philadelphia 
foresees another eleven thousand units in the 
next twenty years. The bulk of these will be contained 
in the projected apartment buildings around Ritten- 
house Square and Society Hill. 


new 


Although the new apartment houses in center city 
are the eye-catchers as the motoring commuter inches 
his way into town, the recently-revitalized community 
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Large apartment houses now surround 
Rittenhouse Square, bringing hundreds of families 
back from the suburbs to center city living. 


is built around the individual home owners who have 
turned neglected town houses into gems of beauty and 
practicality. 

Much of this work they have done with their own 
hands. Typical of these families who have returned 
to center city are the Nauglers. Four years ago 
Richard and Jeanne Naugler were the ideal suburban 
couple. They lived in the ultilitarian Utopia of Levit- 
town with the ideal three-child family and two-car 
garage. Their house, a medium-size Cape Codder, 
had four bedrooms, two baths, and looked like every 
other Cape Codder. 

At first the Nauglers thought they blended into 
the landscape pretty well. But Jeanne is a free-lance 
artist and her husband is a group supervisor of art 
at N. W. Ayer, Philadelphia advertising agency. 
Their working hours did not coincide with those of 
their neighbors, who would come home after a nine- 
to-five day and find Jeanne still at her drawing- 
board and Richard working overtime. 

When they wanted a car, for economy they bought 
an old model A Ford and tinkered with it in the 
driveway, while their neighbors were polishing up 
their current but mortgaged models of Chevys, Ponti- 
acs and Oldsmobiles. 

In their precious spare hours, they worked on 
the lawn which they never had time to use and enjoy. 
Richard’s work made it difficult for him to see his 
children by daylight. An evening in town at the 
theater meant Jeanne had to settle the baby-sitter 
down with the children and run for the four o’clock 
train. 

Of even greater consequence, because of her home 
work, Jeanne never did get on the morning-coffee- 
after-breakfast circuit. This kept her out of the so- 
cial world. Keeping the curtains closed across her 
picture window for privacy didn’t help her popularity 
either. 

You see, despite her youth, Jeanne had the old- 
fashioned notion that close houses need not neces- 
sarily produce close friendships. And so as the 
Nauglers tried to choose their friends on the basis 
of common interests, and in so doing crossed com- 
munity boundary lines, they felt the atmosphere 
around them grow colder. When it began to chill 
their children, they decided they had enough of 
ideal suburban living. 

From one extreme the Nauglers plunged to the 
other, right into the heart of center city Philadelphia. 
They bought a shell of a house at 2514 Pine Street 
that was so dilapidated no one would rent it for 
$15 a month. However, the Nauglers had vision, 
strength and friends. 

Jeanne’s vision re-designed the entire interior. 
Richard spent weeks knocking out walls and chipping 
the old plaster off the brick walls. Their friends from 
Ayer put two coats of paint on all walls and wood- 


continued on page 42 
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9'TWAS usually in the dark of 
the moon when the giant spectre 
of Horseheaven rushed through 
the forest, frightening everyone 
within miles of its earth-shaking 
din. A local blacksmith, familiar 
with the wee people of Erin, and 
who lived on the south slope of 
Horseheaven swore the “baste” 
was ten feet high and “brown as 
weazeny leaves in autumn.” Some- 
times it roared full tilt and some- 
times it just loped along, but the 
entire hill over which it roamed 
was enchanted right down to 
Round Meadow Run. 

Waggoners plodding along York 
Road at day’s end preferred to 
stop overnight at Willow Grove 
rather than risk an encounter 
with the giant spectre. It was said 
that even the horses sensed when 
the monster was about and many 
fell down in sheer fright. On the 
north slope of the hill the great 
creature guarded the whitening 
bones of the old horses that were 
dragged into the thicket when 
their poor hearts and spavined 
legs finally stopped. Thus the en- 
chanted hill derived its name, 
Horseheaven. The wind, sighing 
through the great oaks and the 
chestnuts, gave the hill its ma- 
cabre theme song. 

Although the  whortleberries 
grew largest and thickest there, 
not a child would venture up the 
hill to gather them. Only the pre- 
occupied eagles that nested in the 
lofty rocks dared drop down to 
the forbidden ground. 

The old recluse claimed to have 
encountered the giant spectre in 
broad daylight. Once while chop- 
ping a tree for firewood he heard 
a great rustling at the edge of the 
forest. Suddenly, there was the 
“baste,” a four-footed creature of 
great height, with shaggy hair. 
While he gazed at the awesome 
sight, the blacksmith swore by his 
mother’s sainted soul that the 
thing swallowed its own head! 

The eerie fires of the nether 
world were known to Horseheaven 
in strange ways. Once a farmer 
in the valley toiled all one damp 
day hauling logs to his woodpile. 
Wearily preparing for bed, he 
happened to glance from his 
window and saw his woodpile 
aglow and heard a frightened 
voice shout, “Fire.” Clattering 
down the stairs and outside into 
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THE GIANT SPECTRE 
OF HORSEHEAVEN 


Haunted tales of ghosts and monsters 


who roam the Penn Country today 


BY SARA MAYNARD CLARK 


the drizzly night, he discovered 
that his neighbors had already 
formed a water brigade and were 
trying to douse the woodpile. But 
no amount of water quenched the 


strange flames that flickered 
through the logs. 
“Where’d ye git yer wood 


from?” a burly waggoner asked. 
“From the top of the hill, today,” 
the farmer replied. “I thought so,” 
said another. “This fire’s as un- 
quenchable as from the regions 
below.” The flames burned until 
dawn. 

The enchanted forest has van- 
ished from Horseheaven, hewn 
down tree by tree. The eagles soar 
no more above the high rocks. The 
bones of the stage horses have 
become part of the earth. The 
giant spectre, once lord of Horse- 
heaven, now lives only in legend. 
The waggoners, snapping their 
long whips, are traveling their 
own eternal roads. But York Road 
still arches over the brow of 
Horseheaven, its ghostly enchant- 
ment forever lost in the din of 
present-day trailer trucks, grind- 
ing in low gear up the long slope. 


THE HAUNTED TRESTLE 


ONE murky night when a small 
wind tossed ribbons of fog across 
the railroad track trestle near 
Port Kennedy, the engineer of a 
freight train pulled his whistle 
cord with all his might. 

A banshee cry rolled and echoed 
from the hills. There was no road 
crossing ahead, but the engineer 
thought he saw a figure, a man or 
an animal. Then his hand stiffened 
on the throttle. It was a man, run- 
ning on the trestle, trying desper- 


ately to reach the far end. The 
iron wheels slid on the rails as 
the engineer tried to halt the 
train. The man was but a few 
steps from safety when he stum- 
bled and fell headlong across the 
tracks. 

He was only a tramp, the shaken 
engineer and train crew consoled 
themselves. There would be no 
friends or relatives to ask ques- 
tions. So his mangled body was 
taken back to Norristown and 
buried in the unfriendly soil of 
the Potters Field. The entire train 
crew saw it interred there. 

The next night, as the train 
neared the trestle, the apprehen- 
sive engineer slackened speed as 
he passed the fatal spot at a 
crawl, for far ahead he was al- 
most sure he could see a figure. 
He told himself it was his imagin- 
ation, that he would always see 
in his mind’s eye that pitiful form, 
falling just three steps from 
safety. 

Time after time, when he had 
the night run, he saw a strange 
light. It was not a fire or a lantern 
beam but a glowing light that 
changed its shape, now round, 
now long, always in the form of 
a man. 

What really shook the engineer 
was that his fireman could see 
it too. Other engineers began re- 
porting strange things on the 
track near Port Kennedy—shift- 
ing lights, cold blasts of air on a 
hot humid night, and a phantom 
figure so real that many a jittery 
one stopped his train and sent the 
whole crew searching ahead along 
an empty track. 

At last the phantom disappeared 


continued on page 40 


Quiet— 


Bookworms 


at work! 


from recordings to cuneiform 
tablets you can find it 
at philadelphia’s free library 


In the days when Philadelphians turned up their gas 
lights to read by, the Free Library served its public 
from three rooms in City Hall. Today sixty-eight years 
since its founding, the Free Library comprises a city- 
wide system with thirty-nine neighborhood branches, 
three bookmobiles and about 300 stations. These are 
small book collections scattered throughout the city’s 
hospitals, schools, and prisons. 

Hub of the system is the limestone building that faces 
Logan Square. Modeled after a building designed by 
Gabriel on the famed Place de la Concorde, the Free 


Library on the Parkway was opened for service in 1927. 


Morris Toll, head of 
Library’s Order 
Department, surveys 
daily book load. 


Of all ages and 
interests, they come 
to the source of 
recorded knowledge. 
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é . . 
“we need to do our reading as if 
our very lives depended on it, 


says the library’s director 


In an autobiographical passage in David Copperfield, Charles 
Dickens glanced back to the small boy he once was, perched on 
an attic bed, surrounded by Robinson Crusoe and Tom Jones, 
“reading as if for life.” 

Today the proximity of libraries, and the availability of books 
in everything from drug store to supermarket make us take read- 
ing too much for granted. We need to do our reading, as Dickens 
did, as if our very lives depended on it. 

Ominous statistics have been gathered to show that Americans 
read very little, many never turn 
the pages of a book during a given 
year. In the hope that a spirit of 
high adventure will be restored to 
the whole process of reading, the 
Free Library of Philadelphia 
launches a “Family Book Fair” at 
the Commercial Museum from Octo- 
ber 25 through November 14. Week- 
day hours are from ten a.m. to five 
p. m.; Tuesdays, ten a.m. to ten p. m.; 
Saturdays and Sundays, one to five 
p.m. 

Five thousand new copies of books 
to interest each member of the fam- 
ily will be displayed. Every day 
children's authors and illustrators 
will be on hand to introduce Phila- 
delphia's school-age children to the Emerson Greenaway, 
world of books. Over the weekends, Library director, has 


and on Tuesday evenings, programs been called “bookworm 


for teenagers and adults will be held. enn, 

The “Family Book Fair" is de- 
signed to remind each Philadelphian that his is a very precious 
heritage—the freedom to read. His library is open to him without 
restrictions of age, status, race or creed. The books that it con- 
tains, he pays for, and only through knowing and reading these 


books will he grow and, in growing, become a worthy member of 


his family, his community and his country.—Emerson Greenaway 


Photographs by James Drake continued 


the library 1s many different thi 


The Central Library, as it is known to distinguish it 
from the thirty-nine neighborhood branches, stands 
on a site used in the winter of 1915 by Billy Sunday 
for one of his mass revival meetings. Little could he 
have imagined that this vacant lot would eventually hold 
the country’s fourth largest library building. 

Since its original construction, the library building has 
had many changes. Modern lighting fixtures have been 


- á hung from the ornate plaster ceilings, bright colors 
You can even study chess at the Central 

Library. This patron is playing out his 
moves and comparing them to lessons found 


in his propped-open book. 


have replaced the austere hues of the original interior, 
but the marble staircase has begun to wear away under 


the footsteps of a new generation of those who come 


Dr. Baruch Weitzel, expert in deciphering cuneiform, examines tablet with Ellen Shaffer, rare book head. 


EM 


gs to many people 


in search of wisdom of the past. It is impossible to 
know what the Library means to the 400,000 persons 
who are registered borrowers. Who can guess what it 
means to two young men, who are forming their life- 
long taste for fine music, to have the opportunity to 
listen to the world’s greatest scores in an atmosphere 
where they can contemplate and mentally study the 
intricacies of composition as they listen? 

Where else can the scholar locate a significant collection 
of cuneiform tablets which may unlock secrets that 
have been waiting for centuries for him alone? The 


Library is more than books. continued 


Doors of Central Library are closed to 
dogs, but at Library for the Blind, 17th 
and Spring Garden Streets, dogs are welcome. 


Almost 35,000 recordings are 
available for private concerts 
where earphones shut world out. 


Theodore Seder, curator of Fleisher 
Music Collection, directs 
circulation of musical scores. 


books induce browsing, drowsing 


| 

There is no typical Library user. They range in age and interest. 
Children are usually introduced to its riches when brought along 
by parents. Later, they find their way down to their own private 
collection, with their own librarian. 
But the Library must cater to all, from the picture book "reader" 
to the person with the most specialized interest. This requires a 
staff of experts who can speak professional language in one minute 
and in the next tell a toddler where she can find maps of buried 
treasure. If a Library staff member does not know the answer, he 
certainly knows where to put his hands on the book that contains it. 
Placing the book in the reader's hand can be the start of a new 


pursuit of interest. M 


Librarian Jean Casten 

helps patrons in 
"Popular Library" of 

best-sellers and 
current magazines. It's 
the place for leisurely 
browsing and relaxing. 


Helen Armstrong, head of Central Children’s 
Department, is called “the library lady” by 


youngsters who borrow nearly three million books. 


“How did I get up here in the Mathematics 
Department? I belong downstairs in the 


„ 


pre-school story hour.’ 


Helen Hutchinson, Library’s deputy 
director, checks services with Thomas 


McConkey, chief of administrative services, 
and Kathleen Molz, public relations officer. 


Heavy reading often induces thoughtful 
contemplation, sometimes just 


plain drowsine: 


A million-and-a-half cards list authors, 
titles and subjects. They form the 
key to the Library’s resource 


BELLES ON THEIR 


TOES 


BY PAT RUBIN 


A FIRST-TIME guest at a dis- 
cussion meeting of the League of 
Women Voters nearly always 
comes away worried. 

This anxiety is produced by a 
sudden realization of the happen- 
ings in local, state and national 
government which the average 
housewife has not known or 
thought about before. 

After all, how much does the 
average man (who always thinks 
himself better informed than his 
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Never underestimate the power 


of a woman voter 


wife) know about the rehabilita- 
tion of delinquent youth, the 
Philadelphia City Charter, city- 
county consolidation, air pollution, 
teachers’ salaries, a new constitu- 
tion for Pennsylvania, civilian ab- 
sentee voting, foreign policy, 
water resources, or self-govern- 
ment for the District of Colum- 
bia? 

As you can see from the above 
partial list of concerns, the 
League’s members are anything 
but narrow-minded. Nor do they 
spend their time in idle discussion 
of random topics of the day. These 


Mrs. J. V. Lovitt passes out literature on Market Street as a 
League effort to spur citizen interest in registering and voting. 


women know what they want, and 
they know how to get it. 

The League was founded in 
1920 at the suggestion of Carrie 
Chapman Catt after the ratifica- 
tion of the 19th Amendment giv- 
ing women the vote. As the Suf- 
fragettes packed away their ban- 
ners, they realized that the newly- 
franchised female would need 
some political education in order 
to use her vote wisely. 

If, in early times, the organ- 
ization has been called the 
“League of Frightened Women” 
this no longer describes these po- 
litical warriors. 

Today the League’s purpose is 
“to promote political responsibility 
through informed and active par- 
ticipation of citizens in govern- 
ment." Notice how the ladies have 
now taken over all ''citizens"—not 
only women—as their province. 
Indeed, many a League husband 
owes his political education to his 
wife's midnight exposition of the 
agenda of that day's meeting. 

The League is organized at 
three levels: local, state and na- 
tional. A member joins the 
League of Women Voters of the 
United States. She works through 
her local League in the field of 
government in her community. A 
state League is composed of local 
Leagues and concerns itself with 
state governmental matters. All 
members work on state and na- 
tional governmental issues through 
their local Leagues. 

There are about 127,000 
Leaguers in the United States, 


continued. on page 52 
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3 fall... football. z 
and fashion . . . the exciting 
j ; dns of the year 5 
85 -when the air is brisk, 
the game i hod and the 


world. comes alive 


with a new and vital . H 


feeling. Equalling the 
excitement of the Nue 


Vet young Ivy League af MT 


* 
season are today's £ Rs 


Mr. and Mrs. George Hauptfuhrer, Jr., Glenside, pose in the south stands at Franklin Field. Lawyer 
Hauptfuhrer (Harvard '48), wears a gray leather stadium coat with leather buttons, black alpaca collar 
and revers, for a brisk, cold football afternoon. Mrs. Hauptfuhrer, a Wellesley graduate, mother of 
two sons, and president of Philadelphia's Junior League, models a white lapin swagger coat, wrapped 
and belted, with large patch pockets and small roll collar. Leather Stadium Coat — Morville Clothes, $135. 
White Fur Swagger Coat— Bonwit Teller, Philadelphia, $239, tax included. 


FOOTBALL FASHIONS 
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FOOTBALL FASHIONS 


continued 


A 


A Franklin Field's east goal posts are the backdrop for John 
Wolf, Jr., of Germantown (Dartmouth '58) and his financée, 
Eleanor “Tommie” Borton of Chestnut Hill. John, now in 
Temple University Medical School, and Tommie, doing grad- 
uate work at Penn, will be married on December 22nd. 
Tommie is wearing a waist length red capeskin jacket, lined 
in white orlon pile, the hood trimmed with Italian lamb. Her 
skirt is a rough textured tweed in an oversize plaid of red, 
gray and white. John wears a boat neck sweater, imported 
from England, under his Shetland striped sport jacket, with 
traditional charcoal brown flannel slacks. Leather jacket, 
$39.98; skirt, $16.98. Sport jacket, $35; slacks, $14.95; sweater, 
$19.95. All from John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


B True Ivy League couple are Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Stanton 
of Villanova, Mr. Stanton (Princeton '55) is studying in the 
Law School of the University of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Stanton 
(Cornell '55) is equally busy with two small children. Ideally 
coupling clothes to football weather, Mrs. Stanton wears a 
beige double-breasted leather jacket with a raccoon collar, 
muted plaid pleated skirt, French angora beret. Mr. Stanton 
has on a polished poplin stadium coat with raccoon collar, 
"all-weather" treated, and charcoal brown flannel slacks. 
Leather jacket, $79.98; plaid skirt, $17.98. Stadium coat, 
$49.95; charcoal brown flannel slacks, $12.95. All from Straw- 
bridge and Clothier, Philadelphia. 


C The "Liberty Bowl,” first NCAA-sanctioned Eastern bowl 
game will be played here on December 19th due mainly to 
the efforts of A. F. "Bud" Dudley. Former Director of 
Athletics at Villanova, nationally known in the sports world, 
Mr. Dudley, his wife and five children live in Wynnewood. 
Mrs. Dudley wears a two-piece Italian knit dress, topped by 
a polished gabardine coat with a leather collar and a fascinat- 
ing lining, half leather and half orlon pile. Her hat is an 
Austrian velours fedora and she carries a grained calf satchel 
bag. Mr. Dudley has on a three-button sport jacket of im- 
ported Shetland, and a wind and water repellent Goal Coat 
of beige wide-wale corduroy, with a blanket plaid lining. 
Knit dress, about $50; gabardine coat, $145; hat, $15; bag, 
$35.95. Corduroy Goal Coat, $39.95; sport jacket, $55. All 
from Lord and Taylor, Bala Cynwyd. 


D Past Penn captain Francis J. Bagnell (Pennsylvania '51) 
sparked a great team in 1950 and made All-American the 
same year. The Bagnells who live in Berwyn were photo- 
graphed in front of Franklin Field's Weightman Hall. Mrs. 
Bagnell feels at home in casual sportswear, models a fitted 
two-piece suit of imported fabric, under a dyed river otter 
trench coat with a great notched collar of Crown Russian 
sable. A high felt toque completes her costume. Mr. Bagnell, 
newly appointed Director of Sales of the fast-growing broker- 
age firm of Warner, Jennings, Mandel and Longstreth, wears 
a single-breasted suit of checked tweed, and a Balmacaan 
topcoat of heavy tweed, loomed in Great Britain. River otter 
coat, $2650—Victor-Sacks, Philadelphia. Tweed suit, $65; 
hat, $12.95. Balmacaan topcoat, $89.50; tweed suit, $69.50. 
Jackson Moyer, Philadelphia. 
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As the city’s Fall Floralia 

got under way, Floralia Queen 

Aija Cukers, a Drexel co-ed, planted 
chrysanthemums along Broad Street 
with some able assistance from 
Deputy City Representative Abe S. Rosen- 
and Mrs. Samuel Feld, a member of 

the Floralia planning committee. 

Fall came in on schedule and 

Philadelphia did look more beautiful. 
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To dramatize the appeal being made 
by the 1959 MS Hope Chest in the 
fight against multiple sclerosis, local 
athletes joined in a parade and 
gymkhana at Reyburn Plaza on September 
22nd. Notables who took part 
included Phillies outfielder Richie 

- Ashburn, tennis ace Vic Seixas, 
—— UN » sculler Jack Kelly, Jr. and 
other greats from the sporting world. 


et 
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At reception for printmakers 
exhibiting in American Prints Today 1959, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s opening 
show of the season, Curator of 

Prints Carl Zigrosser, Philadelphia 

Print Council’s executive secretary 
Theodore Gusten and exhibiting 

artist Jerry Kaplan discuss merits 

of the show. Exhibition will 

run through October 30th 


Philadelphians gained an honorary 
police commissioner last month when 
comedian Jimmy Durante of radio, movie 
and television fame was so-appointed 

by Police Commissioner Thomas J. Gibbons, 
right, in company with Captain 

Clarence Ferguson. Durante, whose late 
brother was a member of the New York 
force for twenty-fwe years, was 
properly appreciative. He told a joke. 


Highlight of Bucks County’s 
Second Annual World Peace Fair 
held last month in Fallsington at 
the William Penn Center, was a 
whooping, hollering songfest 

led by folksinger Pete Seeger. — " j ; 
Thousands gathered to sing and 7 « 

listen to speeches by Socialist Norman 
Thomas, Brigadier General Hugh B. 
Hester and other notables. 


The city went to the dogs last 

month as the canines took over in 
Rittenhouse Square during the annual 
Dog Show. Top dog of the day was 
Afghan Ch. Hassan-Ben of Mooristan 
whose owner, Dr. William Moore, 3rd, 

is shown here receiving Wanamaker Cup 
from store executive Reeves Wetherill. 
Highlight of day was drill by dogs 
working with the city police force. 


Last completed structure 

by the late architectural genius 

Frank Lloyd Wright, the Beth Sholom 
Synagogue in Elkins Park was 

dedicated on Sunday, September 20th, 
Participating in the ceremony 

was Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright, shown 
here with Rabbi Mortimer J. Cohen, 
center, and Sol Spiegel, 

president of the congregation. 


Thousands of Philadelphians 

gathered at the city’s Museum 

of Art on Sunday, September 27th 

to hear the opening concert of the 
Philadelphia Festival of Western 
Hemisphere Music, a nine-month event 
involving more than 100 organizations 
throughout the city. 

Here, Dr. Elaine Brown 

leads the Singing City choir. 


Before a model of the United 
Naticns buildings, Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth, Dr. Robert L. Johnson, World 
Affairs Council president and Frank | 
C. P. McGlinn, chairman of the 

Mayor's Committee for UN Week 1959, 
discuss plans for the city's 

annual observance, scheduled to 

run this year from 

Ocotber 18th through October 25th. 


With the dedication of the Washington 
Crossing Memorial Building in Bucks 
County on September 19th, Leutze's 
painting, Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, found a permanent home. 

Author-historian Ann Hawkes Hutton, 
shown here with Governor David L. 
Lawrence, was a prime factor in the 

planning and building of the museum 
which will house Washingtoniana. 


Looking over merchandise which 
will be sold at the Elder Craftsmen | 
Shop, 1628 Walnut Street, are Mrs. 
Morris Bolno, president of the 

Elder Craftsmen of Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. Frederic Mann, vice-president. 
The Shop, sponsored by public 

and private agencies, will sell 


goods made by men and women over sixty.| 
Official opening is November 5th. 
8 


Pulitzer Prize winner Arthur Miller, 
one of America’s leading 
playwrights, was on hand this 
month to receive the Belles Lettres 
Award of the American Friends of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
presented by the Honorable Louis 

E. Levinthal, center, at a Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel dinner. 

Mrs. Miller accompanied her husband. 


Two former recipients of the coveted 
Humanitarian Award of the Prisoner’s 
Family Welfare Association congratulate 
District Attorney Victor H. Blanc 

(left), who will receive the honor on 
December 6th at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. In center is Judge Byron 

A. Milner, President Judge of the 
Common Pleas Court, at right, 

Max M. Leon, Board of City Trusts. 
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SINCE 1830 


whe: Attractive Packaging 


Famed for Quality 
HOMEMADE FRUIT CAKES 
Put Your Order in Early 
For the Coming Holiday Season 


$1.75 Ib., one, two, three and five Ib. sizes 
Mailed in Gift Wrappings 
(Add 25¢ per lb.) 
Excellent Business Gifts 
Discount on Quantity Orders 
Stop on Rte, 611 or Order by Mai 


ANN NEWTON KITCHENS 
234 Easton Rd., Horsham, Pa. OSborne 5-5797 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT 


SHOP 


DAILY 9-6 SUNDAYSII-c MEN 4 


4 tay YG LA S$^ 
POUR 


see ek „ ee „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ 1 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated. 


upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 


Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 
appropriate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.I. 
*o*x „ „ * „ * & * „ * & v wx 


RAE LARGMAN 
ANTIQUES 


Back from Europe with an outstanding 
collection of antique jewelry, and 18th 
Century Wedgwood and Lowestoft. 


Kingsley 5-1818 
1631 Locust St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


george S. 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden Sunnlies— 
Shrubbery—Garden Appointments 
New Hope, Pa. —Decorative Accessories for Out- 
VO 2-2406 door Living 
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Bridge Street 


ANTIQUES 


Home Is Where The Heart Is 


BY BERENICE BALL 


Time was when May was the 
month to journey back into the 
past by visiting many a fine, old 
house. But lately October’s de- 
pendable bright blue weather 
seems favored over that of its 
springtime sister and a veritable 
rash of Open House Days is upon 
us, glory be! What is more de- 
lightful and exciting, more down- 
right soul-satisfying than driving 
from one early homestead to an- 
other along twisting country 
roads, tree-bordered and a-flame 
with autumn’s glory! 

Chadds Ford and Berks County 
Days are barely over, Chester 
County Day was on October 3, the 
tours of the Colonial Dames on the 
Tuesdays of this month, Odessa 
(Delaware) Day on October 11, 
Heritage Week in Annapolis from 
October 13 to 18 and Lancaster 
County Day on October 17. It is 
altogether probable that there will 
be very little accomplished for 
one's own hearth and home be- 
tween jaunts. Such *Days" have 
become an American institution 
and according to some authorities, 
Penn Country’s own Chester 
County Day, now in its nineteenth 
year, is one of the largest of them 
all. 


To those who love antiques, this 
gracious sharing of priceless col- 
lections affords an opportunity to 
see how people actually live in an 
old house with antiques, collec- 
tions or hobbies, how they in- 
tegrate them into the pattern of 
their lives, and how they relate 
the decor, furnishings and color 
schemes to their major interests. 

As the farm homes and the 
country seats of wealthy Philadel- 
phians were built, a certain Penn— 
sylvania stone house look" evolved 
—sturdy, nestled close and trust- 
ingly to the land, simply yet taste- 
fully ornamented with unexpect- 
edly pleasant architectural details. 

When these homes were de- 


signed, it was the fashion to copy 
interior details from the urbane 
Philadelphia town houses. Thus 
today in every room except the 
kitchen, which usually has re- 
tained its farmhouse and utilitar- 
ian flavor, there is the possibility 
of discovering early paneling, 
reeding, gougework on chair rails 
and moldings, carved mantel dec- 
oration, impressive chimney pieces 
or stylized stairway ornamenta- 
tion. 

These were the backdrops for 
the Queen Anne and Chippendale 
furniture so prized in Philadel- 
phia and so frequently copied in 
the darkly-beautiful walnut of the 
Penn Country. Naturally, all of 
these details do not appear in any 
one house, nor does each one con- 
tain the finest of the fine furni- 
ture, yet the overall pattern of 
this predominantly rural area has 
always been surprisingly cosmo- 
politan. 


Downstairs kitchen of 1704 Brin- 
ton House furnished with items 
listed in builder's own inventory. 


When these structures were 
built, either as country seats for 
year-round living or as summer 
retreats from the “ill vapours of 
the city,” they were doubtless 
furnished with things created to 
order in the then-current furni- 
ture styles. At best, American 
William and Mary, Queen Anne or 
Chippendale were adaptations, re- 
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membered or copied forms and 
decorations. The question of period 
never arose; at that time it simply 
did not exist. 


Country furnishings were often 
as much as twenty or more years 
behind the styles in the urban 
centers. Two centuries later, how- 
ever, periods are now quite arbi- 
trarily defined. Those who fur- 
nish a family homestead with an- 
tiques accumulated from successive 
generations from several family 
sources often have problems. Some 
beneficiaries have too much of one 
style, others not nearly enough. 

For actual, one-period authentic- 
ity, the beautifully-done houses of 
history or the many museum room 
groupings come quickly to mind. 
The 1704 Brinton House and the 
Titus Geesey Folk Art Collection 
at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art are choice examples. Very few 
home-owners, however, can bring 
themselves to such heights of dis- 
cipline and eclecticism. 

It is well-nigh impossible to 
escape a sentimental attachment 
to objects from the menages of 
various ancestors, with the result 
that a great many very interesting 
collections are merely a happy 
mixture of periods unified solely 
by the fact that the things belong 
to the people who live in that 
house. As one man said recently, 
“These are the things that I have 
inherited. This is the history of 
my family.” 

Perhaps the deepest appeal of 
Open House Days is something as 
American as the Liberty Bell. That 
no two old houses were ever iden- 
tical in plan or detail is axioma- 
tic. Even an intended copy was an 
individual craftsman’s personal 
declaration of independence, 
stamped with his own character- 
istic workmanship. Thus, both in 
the houses and in their furnishings, 
one finds a definite re-statement of 
that unconquerable individualism 
that made America great, an in- 
dividualism derived from many 
mother-cultures but in expression 
strong, stubborn, vital and daring. 
In this, each of us has a share. 
Thus an old house becomes a per- 
sonal challenge to adventure into 
the past while each treasured an- 
tique is a reminder of American 
artistic achievement. M 
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TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. 42 mule 
N. of Rte. 202. Specializing in antique American 
furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing & re- 
storing. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 

Heron Creek Antiques—Rte. 532. Holland. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques. Christine P. Horn, 
Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 7-6817. 
Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 15th century 
English and French antiques and accessories from 
50€ to $5.00. Open daily from noon. Tel AXtel 
7-3071. 

Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, American 
and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 

Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 

Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 

Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade, Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including Sun- 
day. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown on 
Rte. 809—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 

McCarty's  Antiques—Country  Antiques—-Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and Pop- 
lar. Rte. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper Black 
Eddy 5-5796. 

Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 

The Hanging Lamp——Are you seeking reasonably 
priced antiques? We have a general line of care- 
fully selected pieces. We also make lamp shades. 
Open daily except Tuesdays. 140 N. State St., 
Newtown. 

Shelly's Antiques—Featuring Pennsylvania Folk- 


ware—Dower Chest With Original Hex Design— 
Pair of Hitchcock Armchairs—Shaving Mirror with 
Spater Decoration—Morning Glory Ironstone— 
Collection of Chalk Ware—Rt. 202, ½ mi. East 
of Lahaska PY 4-3428. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd, Hatboro. 
Copper, ass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques e and early American furniture 
OSborne 5-2435, 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 
"Famous Birch Philadelphia Views, 1799, 1800 


Perfect for wall group arrangements in early 
American interiors, 15 of original 29 prints 
available, $1.50 each.; $3 ea, hand-colored, Early 
buildings, street scenes, etc, Order by mail or 
phone, GR. 3-4769. SCHUYLKILL BOOK SERV- 
ICE, 873 Belmont Ave., Phila." 

Harry A. Eberhardt & Son- China Restoring— 
Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
—2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 
Renoir, Braque, Picasso, Others, Original Etchings. 
Old and Rare Books, Maps, Ancient Art Objects. 
Curiosa . . . Ephemera . . . Esoterica, Bernard 
Conwell Carlitz, 121 8, 18th, Phila. 3. LO 3-6608. 
Original Leaf from Original Issue of King James 
Bible—Not a reproduction, but original leaf 
15!5" x 10%” from first edition, 1611. Just 
$5 per leaf; $2.50 encased in plastic. Schuylkill 
Book Service, 878 Belmont Ave., Phila. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


“little house" Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartment. 
Rachel Mitchell, 8537 Rhoads Ave., Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collector 
and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Concord Ave., 
Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 3-9801. 

The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, 
% mi. off Garden State Parkway. American 
Antiques. Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 6— 
Sun. 1 to 6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


GRAPE BOTTLES—MADE IN FRANCE 


The bottles are hand blown in sparkling clear glass. Exactly 
right for your individual wine servers—a conversation piece 
for your dining table. They hold two generous wine glass 
servings. About 6" long. Another nice use—in pairs for oil 
and vinegar as a salad service. 


$1.50 each postpaid 


Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. 
Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories. 


. | * HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 
N — A » 148 Main Street, Flemington, New Jersey 


. . . Every Thing Wonderful We Have is for You. An open door to 
the treasures of the world in Home Furnishing, Wallpaper and Decora- 


tion. "Diament-decorate" your home . 


. there's a difference! 


A L C rament & Ga 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
1515 Walnut St. Spread Eagle Mansion 1700 Old York Rd. 34 E. 53rd St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Strafford, Pa. 
Kingsley 5-3870 MUrray 8-9090 


New York. N. Y. 
PLaza 3-5455 


Abington, Pa. 
OLdfield 9-0990 


629 Second St. Pike 
Below Street Rd. 


Gifts of distinction from fe» places 


(Rt. 232) Southampton 
ELmwood 7-1010 


E G 7 Furniture— W ust 
Country Craflers Decorative Accessories 1655 2*7 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 2 


RADNOR HOUSE 


1769 


Main Line’s Most Unusual Store 
Casual Clothes and Accessories * Furniture * Distinctive Jewelry * Imported 


Gifts * Lamps * Toys * Food-stuffs * Decorative Art * Antiques * Furnishings 
“Where Slept the Horse of George Washington" 
Worth Visiting!—Just North of Radnor Station (P.R.R.) 
333 BELROSE LANE, RADNOR, PA. MUrray 8-0557 


The American Revolution as Related 
to Pennsylvania 


Lines before York, 
3rd Octr., 1781 


ir, The investiture of the Brit- 
ish army under Lord Corn- 
wallis was effected the 29th 
Ai ultimo, the enemy advanced 
chain of works the same evening, leav- 
ing two enclosed Redoubts almost within 
point blank shot of their principal forti- 
fication; this was not only unmilitary, 
but an indication of a confused precipi- 
tation,—these works were Immediately 
possessed by the allied troops, & we are 
now in such forwardness that we shall 
soon render his Lordships’ Quarters 
rather disagreeable. 

However the Reduction of that army 
will require time and some expence of 
blood, for we cannot expect that Lord 
Cornwallis will tacitly surrender 6000 
Combatants without making a severe 
sortie —————..* 

I was going chatting on, but am called 
to take charge of the Covering troops, 
adieu, & believe me yours most sin- 
cerely. 


ANTY. WAYNE 


* Lord Cornwallis surrendered October 
19th 1781. 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE M. ELY 


REALTOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


MEREDITH M. JACK 


REAL ESTATE 


FINE SUBURBAN 


AND 
CITY HOMES 


1717 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA 


LOcust 8-4944 


LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


Restored Early American Farm House 
on beautifully shrubbed acre. Living 
room has exposed beams; stone fire- 
place in dining room. Completely mod- 
ernized kitchen. 3 bedrooms (one with 
fireplace), 2 complete baths. New oil 
heating system, New rear patio for out- 
door living. 2 car garage. Convenient to 
Pa. Turnpike and rail lines. 


Just reduced to $20,500. 
ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 


1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 
Elmwood 7-2230 
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return to the city 
continued from page 25 


work on two successive Saturdays 
with two paint rollers and two 
cases of beer. 

They paid $8,400 for their house 
and put another $10,000 into re- 
storing and remodeling it. Now 
Richard is only eight minutes from 
his office, Jeanne closes her front 
door and is in a private, quiet 
world, and their children do more 
things with the whole family. 
They choose their friends who may 
or need not live next door. What's 
more, the Nauglers this summer 
picked a dozen-and-a-half cherries 
from their backyard tree which 
thrives in center city soot and 
heat. Levittown was never like 
this! 

The Nauglers represent an un- 
expected revolution in Penn Coun- 
try living—a movement back to 
the city. They have been joined 
by many families, younger and 
older, from new planned communi- 
ties and mature neighborhoods, 
from city line borders to the rural 
countryside. 

A year ago, Thomas Knitch de- 
cided to move to Philadelphia from 
New York. In a rented Cadillac 
he and his family toured center 
city and the suburbs. They finally 
decided on 2413 Spruce Street, 
where they now happily occupy 
three floors, five bedrooms, three 
bathrooms, living quarters and an 
art studio. 

This return to the city started 
about fifteen years ago, according 
to Earl and Paul James, of the 
Robert J. Nash realty firm. The 
James brothers actually have lent 
a strong guiding hand to the 
movement. In this period they per- 
sonally have reclaimed and re- 
habilitated five hundred old homes 
and built a hundred new ones. 

The heart of their working area 
was formerly marginal streets such 
as Pine and Lombard, 24th, 25th, 
26th and 27th. Now they have just 
about run out of old homes to re- 
claim, because the public demand 
for their houses has pushed them 
right up to the west bank of the 
Schuylkill River. 

To the amazement of the Phila- 
delphia Zoning Board, people are 
requesting that industrial lots be 


re-zoned to residential, reversing 
the usual request. 

The families who buy these 
homes are putting their faith in 
downtown  Philadelphia's future. 
They are paying $8,000 or $10,000 
or $15,000 for run-down shells that 
must be rebuilt from the walls in- 
ward, from the ground up. Reno- 
vation can cost as much again as 
the purchase price, with the 
finished job running $20,000 to 
$25,000 for a modest small house. 

“It’s not hard to understand 
why retired couples, whose chil- 
dren have left them, want to get 
out of the old family mansion and 
into convenient town living. But 
what is amazing is the number of 
young couples, just starting their 
families, who are moving into 
town," says Earl James. 

"In a recent group of eighteen 
homes at 25th and Pine which we 
just sold, half of the purchasers 
were young couples. They count 
commutation cost and time as 
money lost. Moreover, center city 
attracts the artistic, intellectual 
person who might not be permitted 
to express his own individuality 
in a uniform housing develop- 
ment," the James' explain. 

Reaney Court, an attractive 
group of homes which surround a 
peaceful garden at 2520 Pine 
Street, won the National Associa- 
tion of Realtors’ 1956 award for 
the best rehabilitated unit in the 
United States. It is a James 
project. 

“Our one major problem in sell- 
ing center city to young couples 
is the limitations of our schools. 
The few private academies and the 
one public elementary school are 
at peak enrollment. This is the 
single most pressing need in 
an otherwise well-rounded com- 
munity," bemoan the James broth- 
ers. 

Mrs. Halsey Manning has been 
doing a similar rehabilitation job 
in the same area for at least 
fifteen years, often converting en- 
tire streets of shanties into de- 
sirable town houses. 

But not everyone wants to buy 
the small dwellings at the west 
end of Pine, Spruce and Lombard 
Streets. There is a trend toward 
"deconversion," which is described 
as the opposite to “conversion” of 
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a large house into several small 
apartments. 

Robert Ogilvie, an investment 
firm executive, recently purchased 
2406 Spruce Street, ripped out its 
three apartments and turned it 
into a dwelling for his own family. 


“The converting of a large house 
into four or six low rental efficien- 
cy apartments encouraged tran- 
sients who did nothing to care 
for, let alone improve, their living 
quarters. Their neighborhoods sub- 
sequently began to run down. 
Now, however, this trend has been 
stopped with the resultant up- 
grading of almost every street 
from Broad to the River," report 
the James'. 


Raymond Yeldham took a four- 
floor house at 2213 Delancey Place 
and now occupies the entire build- 
ing. Coming from a center city 
apartment, the Yeldhams now have 
enough, large and private rooms 
for their expanding needs. 

Thomas and Doris Ashley 
bought 2315 Spruce Street with- 
out a usable bathroom or kitchen. 
They had to haul truckloads of 
refuse out before they could begin 
to renovate, which they did mainly 
with their own labor. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Boggs, 
on the other hand, brought an 
architect into 2217 Spruce Street; 
he left it a showplace. 

Sidney Robbins, photographer, 
tore 2212 Locust Street down to 
its shell, remodeled it into several 
spacious apartments, one of which 
he occupies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman W. Genth 
took over 2034 Locust Street after 
Mr. Genth rebelled against riding 
two hours each day to and from 
Lansdale to get to work. He turned 
the first floor into quarters for his 
advertising agency, his family 
lives on the second floor, and they 
rent out the apartment on the third 
floor. Their son, age seven, attends 
the City Center School in the 
YWCA building at 2025 Chestnut 


I. M. JARRETT 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 


Station Wagons and Cars 
HATBORO, PA. 


Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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Street. Having outgrown playing 
in Rittenhouse Square, he now 
plays with his five or six regular 
playmates in their homes or back- 
yards. 


Not everyone is buying houses. 
Many older couples are renting in 
the new, large apartment houses. 
Rittenhouse Square is surrounded 
by these, which hold a total of 
about one thousand apartment 
units. Webb and Knapp, develop- 
ers, plan to erect another sky- 
scraper on the southwest corner 
of the Square which would add 
four hundred more apartments to 
the area. 


The Parkway has blossomed out 
with its border of apartments. 
Newest is Park Towne Place at 
22nd Street, where 971 units are 
almost completely occupied less 
than a year after their opening. 
Monthly rentals start at $90 and 
range up to a very few ‘custom- 
ized" suites at $300. 

Harry K. Madway and Bernard 
Weinberg, co-sponsors of Park 
Towne Place, claim it attracts 
both the young couple with chil- 
dren and the retired grandparents 
who have given up an empty home. 

“Our tenants are not all fugi- 
ties from the suburbs. Most have 
come from the city just outside 
the core—from Germantown and 
West Philadelphia, for example. 
Here the husband is close to his 
work, often within walking dis- 
tance. And the wife enjoys down- 
town shopping and entertainment 
just minutes away," say Madway 
and Weinberg. 

While most of this expansion of 
center city residence until now has 
taken place west of Broad Street, 
the future development lies east 
of Broad to the Delaware River. 

On the drawing-board is a Webb 
and Knapp complex occupying land 
from 3rd Street to the River, call- 
ing for 968 dwelling units. Of 
these, 150 will be in town houses, 
seventy-two in rehabilitated homes, 


Houses Designed and Restored 
in Center City Philadelphia 


—For SALE or For RENT— 


MRS. HALSEY MANNING 
Contractor 


LOcust 7-6719 


b 


ROBERT J. 
NASH, Inc. 


Earl R. James 


REALTORS 


I214 
Locust Street 


PEnnypacker 5-7151 
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Traditionally Bucks County 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes. Living room 
with fireplace, 4 bedrooms, 214 
baths, foyer, full dining room, 
den, basement, 2 car garage, 
34 acre lots, wooded or cleared, 
some with stream. 


$22,900 & UP—YOUR BEST BUY 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 
Open noon to 5 P.M. or call 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore $-3$78 


AR 


= 


— 


LOcust 3-8030 today. 


Now’s the time to call the... 


1520 CHESTNUT STREET 


J. CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


Now available in the new . 


HAMM um 


BUILT BY 


Doylestown Building 


130 S. Main Street 
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Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


Days are getting 


shorter & 
business Gift lists longer! 


Our qualified representative will be happy to call on you 
with photographs that give you fresh new ideas on what 
to give employees and business friends. The William Penn 
Shop can adequately handle anything from a single gift. 

to as many as 1,000 cheese packs* with taste and care. Call 
It's later than you think! 


*or Floral gifts, Gourmet Food Packs, Fruit, Candy, Decor Objects 
—in fact, MORE GIFTS WITH FLAIR THAN ANYWHERE 


| 
CHARGE | 
ACCOUNTS | 
SINCERELY | 
INVITED | 

| 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORSE FARM 


103 hilltop acres with beautiful views for miles. 
Several thousand feet road frontage. Property adjoins 
new consolidated high school. 25 acres fenced for horse 
pasturage. Farm pond for swimming. Some woodland. 
Spacious stone Colonial farmhouse set back on hillside. 
9 rooms, including living room, 20 x 34, 21½ baths; 
oil heat. Barn with 8 box stalls, modern stable with 
tack room, 6 box stalls. Several other farm buildings 
Everything needed for use as a farm-estate or practical 
stock farm. Excellent value at $56,000 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 
Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 


Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 


Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boller 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 


twenty six in new row houses, and 
720 in several tall, slender apart- 
ment buildings. 

Center city is developing a com- 
munity atmosphere as it never had 
in the days of millionaires' town 
houses and absentee landlords. 
With more home ownership, resi- 
dents aim to protect their holdings. 
One of the means is the Center 
City Residents Association, now 
eleven years old and 1,400 mem- 
bers strong. 

Founded by E. Walter Hudson 
and a group of civic-minded lead- 
ers, the Association is an indicator 
of the growth of center city. About 
four or five years ago, as many 
members moved out of the city as 
moved in. Since then, however, 
membership has increased about 
a hundred annually. 

Among its accomplishments the 
Association claims that it pre- 
vented Rittenhouse Square from 
being torn up for an underground 
parking lot. It consistently opposes 
Stores or offices wishing to install 
objectionable signs. Its eyes are 
constantly scanning applications to 
down-zone residential lots into 
commercial areas. 

On the positive side, the Asso- 
ciation has encouraged home own- 
ers to plant trees on their side- 
walks at $50 per sapling. It has 
pressed the City to install more 
and better street lighting and to 
put more patrolmen back on the 
beat. Association members took a 
door-to-door census of center city 
school age children, which resulted 
in the public school facilities in 
the YWCA Building. 

One of the next concerns of the 
Association will be on behalf of 
the center city dogs, who have no 
space to exercise. Rittenhouse 
Square is now the meeting place 
for the morning and evening ritual 
of walking the dog. Warner Halde- 
man, Association president and dog 
owner, foresees a shrubbed-in Dog 
Walk in Rittenhouse Square as one 
of the next projects. 

After all, center city would not 
be a complete community without 
its dog population. And a self-sus- 
taining community it has become 
—thanks to the vitality of those 
pioneers-in-reverse who are leav- 
ing the disenchantments of su- 
burbia for the cultural and com- 
mercial center of Philadelphia. 
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Driftwood Arrangements 

Lamps & Accessories 

Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 


Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Open Sat. & Sun. Center Bridge 
Route 263 New Hope, Pa. 


Trenton’s OLpEsT & LARGEST STORE 
ror Men & Boys 


FABULOUS FALL OUTERWEAR 
Now in stock 


New styles—New fabrics—New colors 


$19.95 to $45.00 


Cui O Donnetty c fon 


Outfitters: Men—Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 

TRENTON 8, N. J. 
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FINE ARTS 


The Plight 
of the 


Philadelphia Artist 


BY LARRY DAY 


W ALT WHITMAN once said 
something to the effect that great 
art demands great audiences. 
There is an heroic quality to man’s 
art activity that is not confined to 
the artist alone. Great art is like 
a magic mirror that not only gives 
back to its beholder his image but 
in so doing ennobles, refines and 
intensifies it. 

Surely from Hamlet or King 
Lear we receive density, a place, 
a significance. And the same is 
true from a Bach cantata, a Rem- 
brandt portrait or a landscape of 
Poussin. These works illuminate 
ourselves for ourselves and 
whether we like it or not we find 
that we are in the rather strange 
position of being somewhat more 
aware. 

To imply that Philadelphia is 
without the makings of a great 
audience would be not only ridic- 
ulous but libelous as well. What 
does seem to be true, however, is 
that it is perhaps the country's 
shyest audience. To appreciate and 
digest art is a talent difficult and 
enviable for it necessarily breeds 
humility. But if the artist is to 
supply the needs to this group 
there must be a coming together, 
an extended respect offered and 
received, a kind of love for each 
other. 

It is probably impossible to 
determine greatness in a work of 
contemporary art. Too many things 
are invisible because of our close- 
ness. What does appear possible 
is our ability to recognize authen- 
tieity and vitality, and there is in 
Philadelphia much that is authen- 
tie and vital. Artists have worked 
steadily and  movingly toward 
significant and rewarding insights 
with the barest minimum of 
recognition and reward. 
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Sylvan Electric Fixture Co. 
1627 Sansom St., LO 3-2471 


West Phila. Electric Supply Co. 
5828 Market St., GR 4-9200 


May we discuss your portfolio? 


WARNER, JENNINGS 
MANDEL & LONGSTRETH 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
KINGSLEY 5-5567 


FRANCIS J. BAGNELL 
DIRECTOR OF SALES 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 
BEAN, MASON & EYER— 


Buy planned protection" for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a "'tailor-fitted'" insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Beau, Masou & Eyer 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5-4843 


Monument Square 
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Fountain of Youth, 


Young America (including your family 
part of it) will have a lot of fun, soda jerk- 
ing, with this workable, miniature Ice 
Cream Fountain. It's unique. It's a 
Schwarz exclusive. 


Fountain has wood counter three feet 
long, red-white and smart chrome trim—3 
stools to spin and loll on—deep 41-inch 
storage shelf. Complete equipment (im- 
plements, dishes, glasses, straws, holders, 
flavoring, syrup, battery-complete power 
mixer) for serving every popular concoc- 
tion a hot kid on a hot day can think up. 


Where can you find more sundae-go-to- 
eating pleasure for everybody, for $39.75? 
Order A 60-3. 


BRA scuwanz 


Suburban Square, Ardmore, Pa. 
PHONE—MIDWAY 9-0600—9-0601 
Send for free Toy Catalog 
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Home of Northeast Organ Club 
7048 Frankford Ave.—DE 8-6613 
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Gourmet Foods 


Specializing in delicacies for the epicure 
1633 LOCUST sr. PHILA. 3, PA. 
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A case in point would be Paul 
Froelich of New Hope whose great 
pictorial intelligence and taste 
have created over the years a body 
of work of consistently perceptive 
experiences vastly superior to 
scores of well-publicized painters 
from all parts of the country. 
Working always in and around 
Philadelphia, possessed of a power- 
ful and undeviating integrity, his 
work certainly warrants the most 
careful attention possible. And yet 
it has been over three years since 
Philadelphians have had a chance 
to view more than one or two of 
his paintings at a time. 

Of course there are few places 
in Philadelphia where the artist 
might exhibit and the public can 
gather to see, compare and discuss 
art—far too few for a city of our 
size. There is the Art Alliance, the 
new contemporary gallery at New- 
man’s (certainly one of the most 
encouraging signs of the past 
year), and—what else in center 
city? There are a few suburban 
galleries like the 1015 Gallery in 
Wyncote but too few. 

That there is a growing sense 
of loss is evident, I think, in the 
fact that the city itself is be- 
ginning to take steps to see that 
more art can be and will be shown. 
Word that the Arts Festival show 
will become a  biennial should 
gladden the hearts of artists, con- 
noisseurs, and/or just plain sen- 
sitive people throughout the area. 
And the same is true of the forth- 
coming Courbet show at the Phila- 
delphia Museum. 

The principal situation however, 
still exists: the artist seeking a 
place to show his work is almost 
forced out of the city, the art-lover 
(a much-maligned phrase) seeking 
an art to see, know and even buy, 
must make the inevitable journey 
to New York. The situation exists 
and it is dangerous, for a city 
without a living art is stagnating 
spiritually. 

Milton said that Fame was the 
spur, the last infirmity of the 


noble mind. Infirmity or not, the 
artist by the very nature of what 
art is (a sharing of experience, 
for one thing) seeks much of his 
reward in recognition, a kind of 
understanding of the countless 
hours of hard work, frustration, 
deprivation, and the nerve-wrack- 
ing search for clarity and intensity 
of experience. True, many great 
artists of the past lacked it in 
their lifetimes, but almost never 
because they wanted it like that. 

In a strange way to be an artist 
in Philadelphia, to work and ex- 
hibit here, is to almost give up 
the hope or chance of recognition. 
Of course there are a couple of 
Philadelphians recognized nation- 
ally—Benton Spruance, Franklin 
Watkins, one or two more, but 
when was the last time Watkins 
had a show here? (Spruance, be- 
ing a print maker, is a slightly 
different case, for Philadelphia can 
boast of the finest print galleries 
in the country in the Print Club.) 

But on the whole it is true, the 
artist in Philadelphia is not recog- 
nized and in a way this may be 
the reason why much of our art 
has that curious gentle and re- 
strained quality so distinguishable 
from, say, the work of New York. 
One of the more disturbing in- 
cidents of the past season was the 
fact that an exhibition of one of 
the city’s most important painters, 
Morris Berd, was not even men- 
tioned in the art columns of one 
of our two large newspapers. 

Something must be done. The 
artists who live here seem, in spite 
of so many handicaps, to love it 
deeply. They will, whenever pos- 
sible, show here. They recognize 
the fact that the work of any 
artist is primarily for those 
viewers of like experience, culture 
and background. They know that 
such an audience exists, that if 
a rapport is established they will 
be enriched as much as those they 
enrich. For the present they wait. 
We all wait. Something must be 
done. E 
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MUSIC 


Philadelphia’s Festival of 


Western Hemisphere Music 


BY SAMUEL 


Tun announcement of a music 
festival anywhere is hardly the 
kind of news any longer to stir the 
blood. We are getting used to mu- 
sic festivals. We begin to suspect 
that they are started by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce (or its European 
equivalent) to attract tourists and 
business to the chosen site. 

It is refreshing and stimulating 
to know that here in Philadelphia 
a new kind of music festival is 
being born this season. It is a 
festival more in its general con- 
ception than in the specific pro- 
grams which it will inspire. 

Instead of planning a series of 
concentrated programs, to be 
heard only by those whose special 
interest in the theme would draw 
them to attend, this Festival em- 
braces every season-long program 
planned by every performing mu- 
sical organization in the entire 
city area, so that the entire con- 


E 


Impresario Jeanne Behrend 


cert-going and music-loving pub- 
lic of the community will be the 
audience for this festival's pre- 
sentations. 

Its official title is “Philadelphia 
Festival of Western Hemisphere 
Music." This includes music com- 
posed by writers who are na- 
tive to the countries of the 
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Americas or have been adopted 
in them. All the musical organi- 
zations of the community have 
been asked to join in the Festival. 
Over seventy have agreed to do so. 
This means that orchestras, chor- 
uses, chamber-music groups, op- 
era companies, schools, churches, 
all of which play to varied but 
organized audiences, will include 
in their regular program selec- 
tions from the material endorsed 
and recommended by the Festival. 

In this way, works of past com- 
posers which are not well known 
or readily available to performers, 
and works of contemporary com- 
posers that ought to be heard, 
will be heard by the run of aver- 
age listeners, without the pain and 
effort that might be entailed in 
having to sit through concentrated 
doses of unfamiliar material, as 
the works chosen for inclusion will 
be seeded through the regular pro- 
grams of the performing organiza- 
tions. 

This highly original and prac- 
tical concept is the brain-child of a 
Philadelphia musician, Jeanne 
Jehrend, who has long been noted 
for her passionate devotion to the 
cause of music of the Americas. 
Her programs and published re- 
cordings and speeches are well 
known for the light they throw on 
the lesser known works of Amer- 
ican composers. 

It is not surprising that music 
performing musicians, 
crities, and government figures of 
importance in all the twenty-one 
American Republics and Canada 
are lending admiring support to 
this first and unique Festival 
which integrates the musical sub- 
ject matter into the regular and 
almost daily musical life of a 
great community. 

Miss Behrend and her busy com- 
mittee are confident that the suc- 
cess of this effort will attract at- 
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The Fisher Contemporary II offers a unique 
combination of brilliant high fidelity engineer- 
ing and graceful, modern styling. It is the 
ideal console for those who seek high quality 
at moderate costs. This powerful instrument 
is capable of reproducing all types of music 
without distortion—whether at a whisper or 
at full auditorium levels. Its dual-controls per- 
mit its use with THE FISHER Stereo Compan- 
ion. Tambour-door cabinet in Walnut, Mahog- 
any, Teak or Cherry. 


The Fisher Stereophonic 
Phonograph can be purchased 
for as little as $229.50 


34. S. MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


PHONE FILLMORE 58-2600 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 


for your child's musical 
education. FREE use of 
an instrument during 
this trial period. 

For further information 
call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 
... Urner 7-5958 
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STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 


RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
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IMPORTANT _ 


Double-button cuff links in heavy 14K 
gold 33.00. Our unique Seal ring in 
heavy 14K gold 38.50. Engraving of your 
Seal, prices on request, Fed, tax incl. 


Drop In or Order by Mail 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


: ww 4 
See O'Neill end Bish- 
op's fine collection of 
Williamsburg furniture 
reproductions with au- 
thentic Williamsburg 
fabrics, prints and ac- 
cessories in gleaming 
brass and pewter. 


MIDWAY 2-3012: 


Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, aud 
accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Peunsylvania House, Drexel, Ethau 
Allen. Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
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1024 HAMILTON STREET ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Why not stop in and 
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high-stepping black 
rooster dinnerware il- 
lustrated here and 
many of our other in- 
teresting pieces on 
display. 


Daily from 9-5 
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All made by hand 
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POTTERY 
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tention wherever there are public- 
spirited people who have a sincere 
interest in the progress of music 
for its own sake, rather than as an 
attraction for travelers. This new 
kind of Festival, a season-long, 
city-wide, integration of the se- 
lected musical material into the 
normal musical fare of audiences 
who are already receptive without 
the need for being brow-beaten or 
converted, should establish Phila- 
delphia as a leader in cultural in- 
terchange among the Americas, 
and serve as a model for other 
cities and cultural centers to fol- 
low all over the world. 


As for the musical material this 
Festival will bring to its audi- 
ences, it is being drawn from 
every source in the Americas that 
is known to musicological scholar- 
ship, but carefully screened by 
competent performers so that mu- 
sical quality, rather than mere his- 
torical interest, will be the final 
test for inclusion. Recently dis- 
covered musical treasures of Co- 
lonial Brazil are coming from 
Brazil; their performance here 
will mark their North American 
premiere. Some of the hundreds of 
forgotten melodies from the tune 
books and the hymns books that 
once flooded this country from 
Maine to Texas, will be heard 
again. Old American opera and 
American song, too long forgotten 
and obscured, will come to light. 
Some idea of the rich diversity 
of twentieth century music of the 
Western Hemisphere’ will be 
gained, ranging as it does from 
simple piano pieces to complex 
orchestral scores. 

Starting with nothing but an 
idea, but working with persistence 
and determination, Miss Behrend 
has enlisted the aid of not only the 
participating program  organiza- 
tions, but of supporters who have 
contributed the modest sums 
which are required to provide the 
overall direction and distribution 
of information and material called 
for by this Festival formula. If 
the same amount of musical ex- 
posure were to be attempted in the 
conventional type of music festi- 
val, with the music performed by 
special groups engaged for the 
purpose, the cost would be as- 
tronomical. 
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ghosts 


continued from page 27 


and the freights rolled along the 
haunted track unimpeded. On one 
Christmas night in 1883 the ghost 
returned, a figure of unusual size, 
sometimes like a shadow merging 
with the dark edges of the night, 
again of an unearthly whiteness, 
shining against the blackwater 
that flowed under the trestle. 

All during Christmas week the 
engineers were bedeviled. The 
wail of train whistles pierced the 
winter air as the engines slowed 
and often stopped to be sure that 
the indefinable "thing" was not a 
man. 

On New Year's night a brake- 
man stepped out on the front plat- 
form of a car for a breath of air. 
The train was steaming along at 
thirty-five miles an hour. A cloud 
drew across the waning moon. In 
the beam of the headlight the 
brakeman saw a figure, one hand 
shading its eyes from the glare, 
the other pointing straight at the 
oncoming locomotive. Just as the 
engine seemed certain to roll over 
the man, the brakeman felt a cold 
blast of air, and something 
snatched his hat! He was stand- 
ing in stupified bewilderment 
when the conductor opened the 
door and warned him to come in- 
side. 

The next night the brakeman 
armed himself with an iron pipe. 
He warned the rest of the crew 
and a pistol-carrying passenger 
riding in the caboose. As they 
passed the bewitched spot he got 
a good clean whack at the figure 
as it stood in plain sight beside 
the track. The passenger fired 
point blank at the phantom. The 
train stopped and the crew 
searched—an empty track. 

The next night, the train crew 
was on the alert. The engineer 
saw the figure, but somehow it 
had a different look, solid and 
dark, really like a man. With the 
whistle shrieking and bell clang- 
ing he brought the train to a stop 
and cried out in horror as the en- 
gine seemed to pass over a figure. 
"We've killed someone!" he 
shouted to his fireman as they 
climbed from the cab. 

The track was searched for a 
hundred feet, but there was no 
mangled body. Beneath the trestle 
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the little stream flowed placidly 
under its thin coat of ice. The 
engineer leaned against locomo- 
tive and muttered a prayer for 
the soul of the unknown victim. 

From that night on, the ghost 
of Port Kennedy became an eerie 
legend, a story told at night be- 
side the  potbellied stoves of 
cabooses and in freight stations 
where crews picked up their 
orders. It was never seen again 
as the freights continued to roll 
across the tragic trestle. 


THE GHOST OF 
GRAEME PARK 


* WHEN the mansion at Graeme 
Park in Horsham township is re- 
furbished and restored to its 
former glory, will its pretty ghost 
still haunt the regal rooms and 
flit up and down the stairs? 

For two hundred years the un- 
happy spirit of Elizabeth Graeme 
Ferguson has haunted the grand 
mansion where she found desper- 
ate unhappiness and tragedy. 

She has been known to walk at 
twilight along garden paths where 
once she walked with love. Those 
who are blessed with such sight 
say she wears a yellow satin ball 
gown and golden slippers. Per- 
haps unhappy spirits who seek 
past rapture shed the withering 
years and resume the youth and 
beauty that was theirs in their 
happiest days. 

Poor Elizabeth! Literally to the 
manor born, she was destined to 
live her life in woe and disap- 
pointment in the mansion which 
her grandfather, Sir William 
Keith, had built in 1718 when he 
was governor of Penn’s colony. 
When the unfortunate Sir William 
returned to England to adjust his 
confused financial problems, he 
left his wife and daughter at the 
manor. Lady Keith deeded the 
property to her son-in-law, Dr. 
Thomas Graeme, Betty’s father. 

At 17, Betty fell in love with a 
son of Benjamin Franklin. During 
a trip to England his ardor cooled 
and upon his return he broke the 
engagement. No tender young lady 
could be expected to shrug off a 
plight like that. She went into 
such a decline that her parents 
sent her to Scotland where she 
found another love and another 
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in Pensylvania! 


Have you seen Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia? Have 
you ever been to the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield, the pictur- 
esque Pocono Mountains, or 
enjoyed the beaches at Lake 
Erie? These are only a few 
high spots in Pennsylvania 
that attract thousands every 
year. Each locality has its 
points of interest — historical, 
scenic, industrial and agricul- 
tural. No matter what you are 
looking for — you'll find it 
in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania's roads are 
well marked to make your 
trips as pleasant and safe as 
possible. Always obey all traf- 
fic rules and road signs. Keep 
wide awake — your eyes on 
the road — your entire atten- 
tion on safe driving. 

Be sure your trip is a round 
trip. Your travels are not com- 
plete until you return home 
safely. 


Stay Alert . Stay Alive 
COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
"The Safe Driver State" 
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Telephone Dialer 
and Magnifier 


Rests conveniently in the 
telephone dial and gets 
numbers without the risk of 
chipped fingernails. The 
magnifier brings to life the 
small print of directory 
pages. By Napier. Gold 
plated. 334 inches long. 
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tragedy. There she met a young 
minister and poet who died before 
they could be married. 

Betty returned to a changed 
life at Graeme Park for her 
mother had died during her ab- 
sence. She became her father’s 
hostess, holding fashionable soir- 
ees and entertaining most of the 
prominent literary wits of the 
colonies. 

Thus she met Henry Hugh Fer- 
guson, a personable young Scotch- 
man ten years her junior. She re- 
fused to heed her father’s accusa- 
tions that he was a Tory, an ob- 
vious fortune hunter, and would 
bring her no happiness. Four 
years before the Revolutionary 
War she secretly married the 
young man. But she remained at 
Graeme Park, while Ferguson im- 
patiently awaited her in Philadel- 
phia, for she could not bring her- 
self to tell her aging father. 

At last she resolved to break 
the news to him after his custo- 
mary morning walk. From her bed- 
room window she saw him come 
down the lane, pause with his 
hand on the gate, then reel and 
fall. He died hours later without 
ever learning of his daughter's ill- 
fated marriage. 

For the rest of her life Betty 
Ferguson knew little happiness. 
Her husband dissipated her for- 
tune, aligned himself during the 
war with the British and involved 
his wife so that her very loyalty 
to the Continental cause was 
doubted. Graeme Park was con- 
fiscated by colonial authorities, 
but she was able to regain posses- 
sion of it. Ferguson returned to 
England and the grieving Betty 
lived on in the old stone house, 
never losing hope that her un- 
faithful husband would return to 
her. 

It is no wonder that after a life 
of such tragedy, the spirit of 
Elizabeth still roams the familiar 
rooms and the wide lawns ever 
seeking her lost loves. 


THE PHANTOM 
SNOWSHOVELER 


€ SAMPSON'S HILL, north of 
Willow Grove, is known to be 
"spooked" to this day. One should 
beware traveling it at night in 
faling snow, for that's when its 
ghost can sometimes be heard 
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above the winds loudly mourning 
its fate. 

Legend has it that once during 
a violent snowstorm an intoxi- 
cated Indian sought a night's 
shelter at each of the houses on 
the road that crosses Sampson's 
Hill. The doors were grimly shut 
in his face. Two weeks later, after 
a thaw, the body of the Indian 
was discovered in a drift where 
the snow had been to him a wind- 
ing sheet and a grave. 

Thus the hill became spooked. 
On nights when the bitter wind 
drove the snow in gusts, many a 
waggoner and wayfarer, strug- 
gling against the biting blasts, 
heard the weird lamentations and 
saw the spirit of the Indian keep- 
ing vigil near the place where he 
had laid down and died. 

He was not content, however, 
merely to send his anguished com- 
plaints riding on the wind. But he 
actively retaliated against the in- 
hospitable residents. All night he 
would labor, gathering snow from 
the hilltops and valleys and heap- 
ing it up in their gateways and 
lanes. 

From dawn to dark the resi- 
dents of those houses would 
shovel through the enormous 
drifts to make a small passage to 
the highway. And all night long 
the Indian would work to pile it 
back even higher than before. 

The four months of winter be- 
came a period of unceasing toil 
for the householders, for no mat- 
ter how they tried to outwit the 
angry ghost, he never ceased his 
snow shoveling. Some tried to fool 
him by moving their lanes out of 
wind's way, but to no avail. 

Often when the ground was 
covered with but an inch of snow, 
the unhappy dwellers on Samp- 
son's Hill would find drifts from 
four to ten feet high towering 
above their gateways. Fantastic 
shapes would form. Peaks rose 
like miniature Alpine mountains. 
Sometimes the snow lay deep in 
waving ridges like the swell of 
the sea. Again it would be con- 
torted into curious shapes like 
wreaths, or curled high into cyl- 
inders. 

Many a householder, his arms 
worn weary each winter, sold his 
house and moved far away from 
the vengeful snow ghost on Samp- 
son's Hill. M 
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LEONHARDT TRAVEL SERVICE 
lele World Wide Travel Service 


~ STEAMSHIP - CRUISES - TOURS 
Agents for Thomas Cook & Son and American Express Company, » 


i 415 OLD YORK ROAD, JENKINTOWN, PA. 


- HOTELS - TRAVELLERS CHEQUES , 


s Ps 


TU rer 4-3737 
TU mer 4-3738 


TELEPHONES 
WA verly 7-1577 


FOR YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE BY 
Heywood-Wakefield, Harden, Cushman 
and Kroehler 


BEDDING BY 


Simmons and Serta 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TV and Appliances 


Maytag Appliances 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-5611 


“Choose from Our Large Stock” 


* * Kk kk kk kkk kkk kok 
Bucks County's well knowh historical author 


ANN HAWKES HUTTON 
writes the exciting biography of 
Emanuel Leutze and the Story behind 
his famous painting of * "Washington 
Crossing the Delaware"—now a 
national symbol. 


PORTRAIT OF 
PATRIOTISM 


Like living again 
the famous Christmas 
Day, 1776 crossing of 
the Delaware and the be- 
ginning of victory. $2.75 


VERSES CHILTON EX 


al 


EReormone Sou 


SIGNATURE GF PERFECTION IN OF PERFECTION IN es 


[| 


ANIPEX CUSTOM 


Superb Stereo Sound — Superlatively Styled 


The Ampex Custom Console brings you the magic of stereophonic sound in what- 
ever form you desire. You can select one or a combination of musical reproduction 
systems from among the three primary sources of stereo sound—from stereo phono- 
graph, stereo AM and FM radio tuner, or stereo tape recorder/reproducer. 


To match your living room decor you 
can select your Custom console in wal- 
nut or teak in the sophisticated Contem- 


porary design, or the luxurious cherry 


fruit-wood of the French Provincial. 


Instrument illustrated $675: Brochure 


gratis. 


SHRYOCK : 


Wed. Eves. till 9 PM * MI 2-1920 


Shryock's, Opp. Wanamakers, Wynnewood, Pa. 
Please send free literature on Ampex. 


© Portables Consoles Components 


Name 


Address _ 
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Make your vacation 


dreams come true. 
Open a Central-Penn 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 


Member f. O.. C 
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Philadelphia 
Bucks County - Montgomery County 


Member Federal Reserve System 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 
- 3rd Printing 


"A wonderful 
book, well written 
.. . must reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans." 
The Readers Di- 
gest. Elaborately 
illustrated — $4.95. 
DeLuxe, uicti ed. $12.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. "A 
stimulating volume." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
by 
Scott F. Brenner 
“A warm and 
intimate story of a 
thrifty, _law-abid- 
ing, and unusual 
people.” Rochester 
Democrat and 
Chronicle. $4.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE ` 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


belles on their toes 
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5,000 of them in forty-four Penn- 
sylvania units, 3,000 of them in 
twenty-four Leagues of the five- 
county Penn Country. 


The League is a volunteer or- 
ganization. No salaries are paid 
to officers or directors. In fact, 
many members give more hours 
to their League jobs than they 
would to a normal forty-hour-a- 
week paid position. 

Mrs. Herbert Schenker, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia League, 
gives many more than forty hours 
a week to the League either at 
home or in the Philadelphia office 
in Gimbels Clubwomen’s Center. 


The League is financed about 
thirty-five percent by local mem- 
bership dues of five dollars an- 
nually. The remainder of the funds 
comes chiefly from contributions 
from members and public-spirited 
citizens outside the League. 

“Each contribution is carefully 
scrutinized for its source, in order 
to keep the League free from par- 


tisan influence,” says Mrs. Schen- 
ker. “For the League is, above 
all, non-partisan. Members who 


have worked together closely for 
years are not always aware of 
their fellow workers’ party affilia- 
tions. League members are urged 
to be active in their party but 
board members are required to 
leave office during a period of 
partisan activity.” 

“This often happens because 
members become so intense about 
some issue or unworthy  office- 
holder that they join a party and 
seek elected office in order to do 
something about it. These mem- 
bers are considered ‘graduates’ of 
the League,” explains Mrs. Schen- 
ker. 


The League itself takes action 
for or against selected govern- 
mental issues, but it does not sup- 
port or oppose candidates or polit- 
ical parties. It works on govern- 
mental issues which arise out of 
needs of the community, the state 
and the nation. 

Six months before the biennial 
convention, local Leagues begin a 
discussion of issues and send in 
recommendations for the national 
program. State and local programs 


are selected by the same general 
democratic procedure. The pro- 
gram is then divided into three 
parts. For the Philadelphia League 
the framework is this: 

First, the Current Agenda (sub- 
jects for concentrated study and 
concerted action) which now fo- 
cuses on marshalling community 
resources for the rehabilitation of 
pre-delinquent and delinquent 
youth. Mrs. Harry Wexler and 
Mrs. Asher Fox are directing this 
project. 

Second, Continuing Responsi- 
bilities (issues on which the 
League has given sustained atten- 
tion) which presently include 
home rule for Philadelphia, city- 
county consolidation, a new health 
code, air pollution control, ade- 
quate teachers' salaries and sup- 
port of the Citizens’ Committee 
on Public Education. The latter 
committee was, in fact, a brain- 
child of the League. 

Third, Principles (general 
guidelines which direct all activi- 
ties) which include universally 
accepted precepts such as efficient 
government, legal protection of all 
citizens, flexible and equitable tax- 
ation, and international coopera- 
tion to promote world peace. 

The League of Women Voters in 
Pennsylvania, with Mrs. Norman 
Patton as president, has its own 
current agenda and continuing re- 
sponsibilities, as does the national 
organization. 

Mrs. John Svenson, State Vot- 
ers Service Chairman, and presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County 
Council of the League, is proud of 
the nonpartisan voters' directory 
that each local League publishes 
in election year. These directories 
contain information regarding 
candidates, especially their view- 
points on certain election issues. 
In the past, some candidates 
ignored the Leagues’ question- 
naires but recently even the most 
experienced, hard-boiled aspirant 
has come to realize that it doesn’t 
pay to ignore the ladies. 


“Know Your Candidates” is a 
vital on-going League campaign. 
Local Leagues conduct meetings 
where constituents may hear their 
representatives and their chal- 
lengers wrestle with local issues, 
then and only then decide which 
one will best represent them. 
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Lower Merion Township League 
held a legislative conference with 
the local Congressman this year 
and gave him League views on for- 
eign policy, water resources, in- 
dividual liberties, the item veto, 
tax rate limits, treaty-making 
powers and home rule for Wash- 
ington. 

In Whitemarsh, where Mrs. T. 
R. Robertson is president of a new 
local League, the group entered a 
float in the community Fourth of 
July parade. It spotlighted a live 
duck and a sign: “I DON'T VOTE 
—I JUST SQUAWK.” The float 
won first prize and reminded citi- 
zens how important it is to reg- 
ister and vote. 

Most Leagues are not content 
to get out the vote. Once elected 
the new office holders start to hear 
from Leaguers and the citizens 
who are needled into needling the 
legislators. To make it simple for 
you to write to anyone from the 
president down to your local town- 
ship commission, most Leagues 
publish handy card indexes listing 
names, titles, addresses, phone 
numbers and forms of correspond- 
ence salutations. 

When Leaguers can’t get the 
problems to come to their meet- 
ings, they conduct “Go-See Tours" 
to learn about the operation of 
city departments, prisons, water- 
works, courts and slum clearance 
projects. 

The League of Abington-Chel- 
tenham-Jenkintown this fall is 
sponsoring an evening adult course, 
*A Look Into Government in Mont- 
gomery County: Problems and 
Trends." Informed speakers have 
been “invited” to serve as in- 
structors. 


The League uses outside talent 
for its purposes. In order to stir 
up indolent voters, the Doylestown 
League invited James Michener, 
celebrated author, to speak on the 
subject of his new book, Report 
from Hungary. He described the 
pitiful and unsuccessful struggles 
of a people allowed little or no 
self-government. This dramatic 
stunt by the League proved that 
its members know when to use the 
indirect approach. 


Once considered on the nuisance 
fringe, Leaguers are now invited 
to serve on official commissions 
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and committees because of their 
fund of knowledge about certain 
topics. Mrs. Helen Heydrick, Phila- 
delphia League member, was the 
only woman appointed to the City 
Charter Commission, whose study 
and recommendations finally gave 
home rule to Philadelphians. Mrs. 
Harry Schuler was appointed 
chairman of a committee to recom- 
mend provisions for an Upper 
Merion Township manager ordi- 
nance and to get qualified candi- 
dates for the post. An official said, 
* Appointment of a member of the 
League of Women Voters as chair- 
man of this committee was made 
to insure keeping the matter from 
becoming a political football." 

Mrs. Gilbert Kraus, County 
Council President, reports that 
Bucks County Leagues were asked 
to work for a local public health 
department. Leaguers secured 
enough signatures on petitions to 
place the item on the ballot as a 
referendum. Then the Leagues 
conducted a public education cam- 
paign which concluded success- 
fully; the referendum was unani- 
mously adopted by the voters. 

Mrs. Donald Bishop is Phila- 
delphia’s gift to the state and 
national boards of the League. Past 
president of the Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania Leagues, she is prob- 
ably the model Leaguer. In her 
first ten years as a Leaguer, Mrs. 
Bishop served as local president 
for four years, during which she 
was instrumental in the city’s suc- 
cessful fight for a city charter. In 
1951 she was elected state League 
president, in 1956 national secre- 
tary, and in 1958 she became 
national treasurer, a post she now 
holds. Last year she organized the 
Delaware State League and cur- 
rently, as national convention 
chairman, she is deep in plans for 
the 1960 event. 


Many a voter this November will 
find himself face-to-face with the 
ballot box or machine, perhaps for 
the first time in several past elec- 
tions. When he scratches his head 
and wonders, “Now how did I ever 
get here?” the answer might lie 
with the Leaguer who phoned him 
on election day, or who mailed 
him a reminder: “VALUE YOUR 
VOTE,” or perhaps even drove 
him to the polls. M 
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Use the card 
facing page 58 


From 
HONEY HOLLOW — — 


the finest Great Danes 
in the country 

CH. HONEY HOLLOW  STORMI 

best GREAT DANE & bei 

Westminster 


Top Quality PUPPIES always available 


Honey Hollow Kennels 
OMALFONT, PA. (Sucks County) 
Telephone: Vandyke 2-0890 
Personal direction of: Lina Basquette Gilmore 


RUDIO 
st Working dog 
50 


MACKENSEN ,"". 
KENNELS buit 


country boarding. bathing, 
grooming, dog supplies 


Reading Ave. | HYatt 3-2751 | Yardley, Pa. 


SWEETBRIER 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDS 
POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


WE'RE NOT GOING TO 
EUROPE THIS SEASON ! 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 
Poodle Grooming 


Why should we? Penn's Woods is the great- 
est. We give it a GO every weekend. Dif- 
ferent place . . . but different! There's sand 
in our shoes or pine needles in our hair 
. .. but smiles all over. If you don't know 
. . ou should. Get the SCOOP. Write for 
fall GO booklets, now. 


Mail to: Dept. of Commerce 
153 State Capitol e Harrisburg 
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IN THE DOG HOUSE 


Downtown Dogs 


BY PATRICIA R. SHRYOCK 


Tue dog population of Philadel- 
phia grows daily, and yet many 
city dwellers pass up the compan- 
ionship of a dog because they feel 
it would be unfair to keep one in 
town. Elaine Samuels, who raises 
Shetland sheepdogs in center city 
Philadelphia, and who is one of 
the most successful dog breeders 
in our area, has an unexpectedly 
different opinion. 

“There are many advantages to 
raising dogs in town,” she says. 
And as she lists these advantages, 
it becomes apparent that no one 
need pass up the joys of dog 


ownership simply because of living 
in the “concrete canyons.” 

First advantage lies in the fact 
that a dog which is daily exercised 
on lead on city streets will have 
small daily exposures to the great 
distemper, 


dog killers: hepatitis, 


Shetland Sheepdog Ch. Karelane 
The Happy Prince, bred and han- 
dled by Elaine Samuels, is owned 
by Mrs. Virginia Williams 


and leptospirosis. Miss Samuels 
has never had a disease of this 
type appear in any of her dogs, 
and veterinarians verify that a bit 
of daily exposure is the best form 
of immunization. On the other 
hand a country dog is not given 
the opportunity to build up im- 
munity gradually, and he may suc- 
cumb to infection the first time he 
encounters it. 

Another advantage for the city 
dog comes from the close associa- 
tion of the dog and master so that 
any difficulty or illness will be no- 
ticed immediately. 


Moreover the city dog gets used 
to strange sounds and people right 
from puppyhood. Such a dog will 
not become shy or vicious with 
strangers, but will develop instead 
into a happy extrovert, compan- 
ionable and sophisticated. 

Miss Samuels’ dogs are noted in 
dog show circles for their lovely 
feet, and it is a fact that constant 
exercise on concrete is one of the 
best possible developers of good 
feet and legs. The pavement keeps 
the toenails worn down so they do 
not have to be cut too often, the 
rat-a-tat on the pavement pushes 
the quick back, and that helps to 
arch the toes. Street-running stray 
dogs are usually sound movers, 
and so are the lead-walked city 
dogs, which get sufficient exercise 
and get it all on concrete. This 
seems to strengthen and firm up 
their leg muscles. 

The city brings disadvantages, 
of course, and a possible lack of 
sufficient exercise is one of the 
greatest of these. The dog must be 
walked at least fifteen minutes 
each period, three times a day. 
This outdoor constitutional is good 
for both dog and man, but it must 
be done whether the weather is 
cold or warm, dry or wet. It will 
be better for both of you if you 
walk briskly. Be careful always to 
walk on the right side of the pave- 
ment, and keep the dog on a short 
enough lead so that he does not get 
tangled with other pedestrians. 

If you have valuable rugs on the 
floor you will want to protect them 
from the dog’s muddy feet in bad 
weather. If you keep a towel on 
the door knob or near the door, 
you ean wipe off his feet before 
you bring him in, and eliminate 
the problem altogether. It is wise 
to wipe off the whole dog if he 
becomes soaked with rain or cov- 
ered with snow. It is dangerous to 
a dog's health to stay wet for long 
periods of time. 

When your dog is raised in town 
you must be extra mindful of 
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discipline, to keep him from be- 
coming a nuisance to neighbors. 
The dog must be taught not too 
bark needlessly, not to jump up on 
people, and not to pull and strain 
at his lead. To prevent the barking 
which is most likely to get you in 
trouble with neighbors and land- 
lord, start training the dog as soon 
as you get him. When he barks, 
say “No” sternly, and if that does 
not stop him, hit him lightly on 
the rear with a folded newspaper, 
repeating “No” again and again. 
This will break most dogs of the 
habit, but if necessary, you can 
squirt a water pistol at him, full 
in the face, when he starts to bark. 
That should discourage the habit 
faster than any other treatment. 


Housebreaking is a bit more 
trouble in the city than in the 
country, but it can be managed. 
It is best to start the dog by train- 
ing him to go outside if at all pos- 
sible. Take him out at least three 
times a day, and always to the 
same spot. It is important to your 
popularity in the neighborhood 
that you always get your dog over 
the curb into the street before he 
soils the sidewalk. New York 
streets are lined with signs which 
say, “Curb your dog” and Phila- 
delphians must learn to take their 
dogs to the curb, for the sake of 
the rest of the population. 

If the dog is very young, and 
there is no one at home during the 
day to take the dog outside, it will 
be necessary to lay down news- 
papers and train the puppy to use 
them. Do not cover the whole floor, 
however, but place the paper in 
the corner of a room which has a 
tile or linoleum floor for easy 
cleaning. If it is feasible, do train 
the dog for outside before he is 
six months old, or it will be very 
hard to give up the paper. 

As a final word, Miss Samuels 
says that two dogs together are 
far better than one. They will keep 
each other entertained while the 
owner is away, so there will be no 
lonely barking or crying. Each dog 
will fill a place in the life of the 
other and each will be less de- 
manding of the master’s time and 
attention. The dogs will play and 
exercise together, and if you are 
walking and caring for one dog it 
is just as easy to do it for two. 
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Next time get ALPO . . 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. 


. Beef, Horsemeat, Lamb, 
Chicken and Beef Liver! 
Also ALPO Tuna Meat for cats! 


your dog needs 


ALPO 


100% MEAT 


Now better than 
ever because it's 
RADIANT BROILED 


PENNA. 


ENJOY THE THRILL OF WING SHOOTING 


DAILY INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE AT 


POWDERBOURNE 


Bauss Rd., Pennsburg, Pa. 


TRAP 
SKEET 
BIRDWALK 


ORleans 9-7973 


Write for Programs of Registered Shoots 


Invite 

A Collie 

Into Your 

Family . . . 

For the ultimate 

in beauty and 3 

the most loyal E. 

Glen Hill Collies , MA 
Sher the finest (Completed Championship, 
American bloodlines. Madison Square. Garden, 


GLEN HILL COLLIES 


Haverford, Pa. MI 2-9792 or MI2-1921 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies, AKC and inoculated. Colingo 
stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred Coleman, 19 


Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. J. Export 
7-0448-R. 

POODLES 
Poodles, Puppies, creme, silver, blacks. Quality 
breeding. Deer Lodge, 4 miles North of New- 


town on Route 418. Phone Worth 8-3938. 


a- aud TR OUT 
FISHING 


Fishing hours 
? A.M.—7 P.M. 
Fishing rate daily 
$1.00 per rod, plus 
cost of trout. 
Special weekend 
B) rate $275 for 5 
trout creel limit. 
Stocking—I0” to 16”. 
Modern rest rooms. 


GRIST MILL PARADISE — 
Hellertown, Pa. Phone Terrace 
8-3341. On Rt. 412, five miles 
S.E. of Bethlehem, 26 miles 

N.W. of Doylestown, 50 miles 
from Philadelphia. Folder on Request." 


WEIMARANER 
Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock 
At Stud: ch. Flott vom  Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal. Imported, Bando V. 
Haussermann. Puppies available. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6-3188. 


Weimaraners, 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service. Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wimer III, 
Pool Forge Farms Churchtown, Lancaster Co., 
Pa, Phone Terre-Hill, Pa. Hlllerest 5-3606. 
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RUSSIAN INN 
“The Inn” 

1233 Locust Street 
Philadelphia's Most Interesting 
— Theatre — Restaurant 
Luncheon—Dinner—Theatre Supper 


Old World Specializing in 
| International & 
Atmosphere American Cuisine 


KIngsley 5-4423 Est. 36 years 
SUE & HARRY STOLWEIN 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


THE FINEST FOOD 
IN A CHARMING ATMOSPHERE 


STEAKS . CHOPS hd SEAFOOD 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


Lunch & Dinner 12 'til 9 Sunday 12 'til 8 


Rt. 611, Revere, Pa. ''15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


"AT THE SIGN OF m a LONGHORN STEER” 


the prime rib 


14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


l 


Rtlantic City's Oldest Steak House 


T^ GWYNEDD, PA. Á 
* Wm. Penn Inm * 
Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 


Tu Phone OXbow 9-4684 "FE 


TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Plant Evergreen 
(Chrcetmac) Drees 


We furnish the best varieties and 
plant them for you for as little 
as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your Fall planting now. 


Phone or write 


S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


GARDENS 


All-year 
All-weather 


Gardens 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


OCTOBER signals the end of out- 
door gardening and warns of deep 
winter with its icy winds and 
snow-bound days which hold the 
earth dormant and gardners in 
fretful inactivity. This fall with 
the new, inexpensive “climate con- 
trolled” greenhouses, gardening 
offers an unbroken circle of activi- 
ties throughout the seasons. 

Now, greenhouse gardening has 
come of age. New developments in 
plastics; new designs such as the 
air-supported plastic "'bubbles;" 
expertly crafted, low-priced, pre- 
fabricated houses in many sizes 
and styles; automatic heating, 
ventilating and watering systems 
extend the garden year to a full 
twelve months. 

Whether you plan a small win- 
dow greenhouse or a full scale de- 
tached type, light, heat, ventila- 
tion and ease of maintenance 
should be basic considerations in 
your planning. 

Maximum light can usually be 
obtained by a southerly location 
for a lean-to house or a north to 
south direction for a separate 
structure. Growers agree that 
morning light is most important. 

Pennsylvania winters necessitate 
some type of greenhouse heating 
but with the exception of very 
small indoor gardens, heating ex- 
perts do not recommend using your 
home system for several reasons. 
Heating units are not usually 
equipped to handle more than the 
needs of your own home and gen- 
erally your house heat is off at 
night at the time when your green- 
house needs it most. A separate 
thermostat is a must. Small bottled 
gas units are available which use 
propane or butane gas and are 
very satisfactory. It is well to re- 
member in considering gas that a 
mixture of gases will kill plants. 
City gas which is a mixture is 
not suitable for greenhouses. Many 
owners are now using “Modine” 
units similar to the ones you see 


in super-markets which blow heat 
overhead and have a system of 


fans for circulation. There are 
electric heaters, space heaters and 
hot water heaters; many of them 
packaged and ready for you to in- 
stall. Most of these need no expen- 
sive duct work or chimney and are 
very moderate in price. 

Cooling devices start with shad- 
ing compound,  usuall white, 
which cuts temperature by shad- 
ing out direct sun but unfortu- 
nately it also cuts down on light. 
Experiments in California indicate 
that a new purple shading medium 
lets in the right kind of light and 
cuts down ultra-violet rays. If suc- 
cessful, this should add some 
startling color to the summer land- 
scape. Automatic remote controlled 
vents and fans for air circulation 
are now standard operating pro- 
cedure on many of the models on 
the market today but a new 
method called the Fan and Pad, 
very inexpensive and adaptable 
for any size house, is being widely 
used. It achieves its cooling effect 
from evaporation of water. 


There are many new automatic 
watering devices which also pro- 
vide additional air cooling but one 
of the simplest is the new plastic 
hose which runs all the way 
around the side of the bench. Turn 
on the spigot and water all the 
bench at once. A moisture indi- 
cator in the soil will automatically 
turn water off or on and takes care 
of moisture requirements by re- 
mote control. Another new type 
and one of the most effective is 
mist cooling. 

One of the greatest thrills in 
gardening is the excitement of 
propagating your own plants. Now 
automatic misting systems bring 
this rewarding hobby within every 
grower's reach. It provides perfect 
greenhouse propagating condi- 
tions, cuts rooting time to a frac- 
tion and is inexpensive. One of the 
most successful, designed by E. C. 
Geiger of North Wales is called 
Mist-O-Matic. In the two brief 
years since its introduction, its 
use has spread to almost every 
country in the world. This misting 
system literally judges the amount 
of moisture in the air, is con- 
trolled by the weather and elimi- 
nates the use of time clocks which 
at best are no judge of weather. 
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Its accuracy and simplicity are 
further enhanced by the low price, 
$75 completely installed. 

Now you can buy full or half 
window greenhouses (Emerson 
Industries) which are attractive, 
easy to install and fit any type 
window. They can provide a mini- 
ature garden in your home for as 
little as $20 depending on size. 

There are prefabricated houses 
of redwood, cypress or all-alumi- 
num in almost any size and design. 
The heavy duty glass comes pre- 
cut and is fitted airtight in built- 
in rubber channels eliminating the 
use of putty. Lord & Burnham’s 
new “Sunlyt” line carries a one 
year guarantee on all glass (twen- 
ty-four inches square) against hail 
and hurricane breakage. These 
houses bolt into a concrete footing 
and are easy for even the unhandy 
man to erect. 

Two new plastic types offer 
promise of becoming highly prac- 
tical. The plastic Quonset hut 
house comes in either wood or 
aluminum frames and in some 
models with a roll on plastic cover 
which can be easily clamped and 
sealed by means of a tension bar. 
Tests show that they will stand 
up under heavy snows and high 
winds. The plastic bubble or air 
structure has no supports or 
framework but is held up by air. 
It has very simple airlocks which 
maintain the necessary air pres- 
sure. This structure, not yet on 
the market, could provide ideal 


Flowered For Fall Brides 


Lovely bouquets and 
decorative arrangements 


Glowing fall flowers 
to decorate your home 


or for that special gift 
Bulbs for Spring Flowering 


Sandy Ridge 


15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-4169 Fi 8-2430 


conditions for control of tempera- 
ture, climate or pollination. 

In the past plastics, especially 
polyethylene, have had several se- 
rious disadvantages. Under direct 
sunlight, the ultra-violet rays de- 
stroyed the plastic in a very short 
time necessitating costly replace- 
ment. Because it was so air-tight, 
heat built up and water condensed 
to such a degree that it became a 
perfect incubation chamber for dis- 
ease. Most of these problems have 
now been solved with the new plas- 
tics. One of these, weatherable 
Mylar made by Dupont, has a coat- 
ing which resists action of ultra- 
violet rays and a life expectancy 
of five years or more. 

It has extraordinary tensile 
strength, is clear, moderate in 
price and will stand up under hail 
and storms much better than glass. 
However a new material not com- 
mercially available yet, tentatively 
called type R film, is expected to 
be much lower in cost than present 
plasties because of its many uses. 

Corrugated fiber glass is an- 
other glass substitute. This mate- 
rial euts down on light somewhat 
which is an advantage at certain 
seasons but it is fairly expensive 
to install and will shatter. 

We would like to thank James 
K. Rathmell, Jr., Floriculture and 
Nursery Agent for Penn State 
University in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania for his assistance in col- 
lecting this information on what’s 
new in greenhouses. M 


A Complete Line Of 
Nursery Stock At 


VILLAGE 
NURSERIES 


FRUIT TREES * FLOWERING SHRUBS 
AND TREES * ROSES * BERRY PLANTS 
EVERGREENS * SHADE TREES 
GRASS SEED 


Fine Quality Since 1853 
Village Nurseries 


Route 530 York Rd. HI 8-4039 
Hightstown, N. J- 


zzz FENCES. . . 


custom-made 
to your needs! 


Choin Link Fence 


I 


Rustic Fence 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY - Lowest Prices FREE Estimates 


> (hai nlink fen ce G. Ulysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 


October, 1959 


5.6597 230 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


African Violets 


Loveknot—royal purple semi double, gold green 
rippled edge. $2.00 ea. 

Little Jewel striking rose pink double edged in 
green, $1.50 ea. 

Dorothy Gray—Dbl pink & white, chartreuse edge. 
$1.25 ea. 

Gold Band double pink with chartreuse edge, $1.50 


ea. 

Green Eyes—creamy color single blossom, chartreuse 
edged, $1.50 ea. 

Pride of Rochester—Dbl fringed pink, chartreuse 


edge, $1.50 ea. 
Raspberry Pink vid raspberry pink dbl, $1.50 ea. 
Olivia—heavy frilled double pink, colorful dark 


foilage, red reverse. $1.50 ea. 
Lillian Jarrett—peachy dbl, prolific, $1.50 ea. 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE AT $1.25 ea. 


Patti Anne, Fringed Pom Pom, Kimberly, Arctic 
Snow, Clarrissa Harris, Fringed Snow Prince, 
Geneva Wonder, My Sin, Pink Sombrero, Red Glow, 
Pink Fog, Thunderhead, Star Gazer, White Pride 
Supreme, Purple Star. 
NEW POPULAR AND PROLIFIC AT 
$1.00 ea. 
White Pride, White Tango, Cherry Pink, Pink 
Geneva, Pink Petticoats, Camellia, Holiday, Pink 
Tea, Pink Puff, Span America, Christina, Parasol 
Blue, Iris, Bernice, Blue Tango, Purple Knight, St. 
Louis, Cydonia, Double Inspiration, Painted City, 
Rosewing, Blue Peak, Mark Roberts, Bertha 
Langhman, Star Trailer. 


BEGINNER’S BEST BUY AT 75¢ ea. 


Dixie Moonbeam, Painted Girl, Tonka Delight, 
Sugar Babe, Snow Prince, Strike Me Pink, Santa 
Maria. 


LIPSTICK VINE $1.00 ea. 


(Aesch. Lobbianus)—brilliant red tubular flower, 


resembling a bright lipstick tube. Exotic cousin 
of the African Violet. Luxuriant foilage. Ideal 
for hanging jars. 


Immediate shipment, order direct from ad, vigorous 
young stock, safe shipping without freezing danger, 
Order of $3.75 or less add 45c postal charges; over 
add 65c. 
We carry a full line of 
Violet containers in milk 
glass, brass, china and 
plant stands. Open daily 
8 to 5 & Sun. afternoon. 


7 Bethayres 9, Pa. 


GREENHOUSES 


LITTLE WONDER 
LABOR SAVERS 
for the 
GARDENER 


LITTLE WONDER 
EDGER 'n TRIMMER 


The effortless way to give 
your lawn and garden that 
finished, manicured look! 
Provides deeper edging and 
wider trimming than any 
other electric edger. Has 
permanent safety guard 
and rotating pavement 
guide. With a flip of the 
handle, it's in either trim- 
ming or edging position. 


LITTLE WONDER 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CLIPPER 


"Best in the field’ say Testing Laboratories. Woll- 
balanced, rugged construction, precision gears, guaran- 
tees years of satisfactory service. Double action. 
Two beveled edge cutting blades assure efficient 
operation and maneuverability weighs only 534 Ibs. 
Also 30 model for parks, estates, ete. 


LITTLE WONDER 
PORTABLE POWER PLANT 


You'll never be without power in emergencies with 
this continuous duty, portable power unit. Carry it 
in your car to summer home or camp (only 85 Ibs.) 
or use for auxiliary power at distant point on farm 
or estate, 1250 Watts. 115 volts AC, 60 cycles, 2% 
HP Briggs & Stratton Engine w/voltage regulator 
and automatic cutout. 


At your Dealer's or Inquire Dept. 158 


LITTLE WONDER, INC. 


Division of Schiller-Pfeiffer, Inc. 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
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Clinch 


A fresh look for Fall beauty 


“Right for gou” 


permanents 
and 
hair styling by 


EDNA SMITH, PROP. 
146 S. Main St. Yardley, Pa. 
PHONE HYATT 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 


* 
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Sports Car 
CENTER 


y 


| NEW 4» USED- 
Sion of | FOREIGN CARS Sign of 
Good = | Best 
Service Buys 


E. SALES ane SERVICE "| 


a es DS 
MEYER'S SPORTS CAR CENTER 
Authorized Fiat Dealer 
@ ROUTE 202—NEW HOPE, PA. VO 2-2112 4 
$9999999999999999999999999 
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CONVALESCENT HOM 
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A Home for Aged, Chronic & Convalescent Guests. 


State License R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


“AD Home Away From Hime” 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Quiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 


MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
KEystone 6-6847 


YARDLEY 
PHARMACY 
Yardley's Oldest 
Drug Store 


Philip Friedman, Prop. 
HYATT 3-2703 
FREX DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
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ads 
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AVELER'S 


TRADES 


TRAVELEFR'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
Closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


SIX UNIQUE LAMPS suspended from an antique 
wheel, suitable for lighting cathedral or restaurant 
ceiling. Will trade for colonial Wing chair or 
love seat in good condition. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 548 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very good condition for any Model T Ford in 
good restorable condition 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 545 


VIOLIN AND CASE in excellent condition, anxi- 
ous to be traded for Speed Graphic camera 
414” 


14^ 


215" x 314” or 814 4”, 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 549 


ANTIQUE CUT CRYSTAL domed cheese dish, and 
a cut crystal sugar bowl happily traded for an- 
tique silver serving pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 546 


WILL TRADE practically new tubular hockey 
skates, in good condition for anything you have. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 550 


SEEKING muscle building equipment in exchange 
for tricycle and nursery books—used of course. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 556 
Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


Arctic Food Center 
Choice Foods & 
Gourmet Specialties 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 


WILL TRADE a 36 inch Aluminum Hand-Loom, 

completely equipped, excellent working condition, 

for antique gold bracelets or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO, 551 


PICTURE FRAMES, assorted sizes and styles, all 
in good condition, will trade for what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 552 


WILL TRADE professional model sun and heat 
lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE 


with yellow 
love seat. 


good condition, 
cushions, for a 


porch 
plastic 


swing in 
covers and 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 557 


WILL TRADE power mower, used for only one 
year, for art lessons or a canoe 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 558 


WILL TRADE a Sperti Sun Lamp on an adjust 
able stand for something interesting to a literary 
minded gentleman. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 554 


SERVICES — GOODS 


MOVING? 


INVESTIGATE THIS NEW WAY OF 
LIFE FOR LIBERALS! 


the free, healthy atmos- 
phere of an intelligently integrated development. 
Modern 6-8 room homes, superior construction 
and planning from $13,000-$29,000. Buy, rent. 
Philadelphia-Princeton-New York areas. Repre- 
sented by Concord Associates, Modern Community 
Developers subsidiary. Contact Stuart Wallace, 


Raise your children in 


84 Nassau, Dept. D, Princeton, N. J. Walnut 
4-0701. In Philadelphia area, ME 9-4576. 
CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired, 


Specializing in Antiques and Grandíathers Clocks. 
Pick-up and Delivery. Call ANNO VIOLA. 
Windybush Rd., New Hope. VOlunteer 2-2879 


SCHUYLKILL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
573 Belmont Avenue, Cor. 44th St. & Lancaster 


Ave., W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We special- 
ize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books. 
Collectors Items——Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints- 


Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR COMMUNITY WELL? 
Here's an interesting and enjoyable way to earn 
money from your home. Alert and personable 
representatives wanted for community contact, 
Write: Community Relations Director, Pennsyl- 
vania Traveler, 38 S. 19th St., Phila. 3, or 
phone: LOcust 4-1064. 


The A Million Prescriptions Compounded At Shi» Prices” 


ADAMS & SICKLES 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 
24 Hour Prescription Service 


W. State at Prospect St. 


Trenton 8, N. J. 


Phone OWen 5-6396 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


If you're a simon-pure 
Organization Man with à 
thirst for anonymity, à 
Folkweave jacket is not your 
cup of tea. Don't misunderstand— 
a man needn't be a rabid 
non-conformist to wear one of 
these Freeman jackets of 
Stroock Folkweave. All that's 
necessary is a love of luxury 
and an urge to look distingué 
no matter if you're around the 
house or around the office. 


H. Freeman alone tailors 
Stroock Folkweave* jackets with 
incomparable fashion authority. 


SAS, with 
its fleet of | 4 
Caravelles, 

serves more 

cities with 

Pure jets 

than any other 

airline. No 

jet surcharge 


FROM SAS TO THE WORLD... 


Happiest Combination in Jet age travel 


On SAS, one good thing leads to another. 

You speed to Europe aboard the magnificent 
SAS Global Express with hospitality non-stop. 
Then you whisk through Europe, the Middle 
East or Africa on the SAS Caravelle Pure Jet, 
quietest airliner in the sky. You exchange 


distance for a smiling song, a wink of time, 

a specially-planned “Jetline” meal! ... Happy 
thought for your next trip — the Global Express 
and the Caravelle Pure Jet, exclusive 
SAS combination. Plan with your 
SAS agent, or SAS, 2 Penn 

Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAS Caravelle Pure 

d ghts | s 
zet pie f: E E ee ROME is one of 19 extra cities at no extra 
é ' fare on SAS. See London and Paris, too 


FLY SAS TO EUROPE 
transatlantic or transpolar ... 
or go one way, return the other 


COPENHAGEN | 
W jet crossroads of Europe 


EXOTIC INDIA... 
M^ Japan and all the 
Orient... on SAS 

Y T 


SERVICE with the 
Scandinavian touch 


Fly with travels Happiest Combination... 


x 
E 
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DI A DEM brand, EM BAS natural pale brown mutation mink... 
AN’S SONS, Philadelphia 


by GITT ELM: 


A Christmas gift of immense excitement inspired by this 


ENS M. » 
" — S i 4 t i te 


: MUTATION MINK BREEDERS ASSOCIATION Nort 


i 


N 
Ia 


h American mink — world’s finest 


coat of superb proportions in the cherished luxury of DIADEM® brand, EMBA® 


natural pale brown mutation mink. GITTELMAN'S SONS * FURRIERS * 1212 CHESTNUT STREET * PHILADELPHIA 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Each month Travelers Guide covers events 
of general interest, open to the public, in Phila- 
elphia and the surrounding areas. We will be 
glad to have items brought to our attention 
one month before publication. 

Changes may have been made since we went 
to press, therefore we advise you to make a 
personal check. 


THEATER 
Odd Man In—Comedy starring Ann Sheridan, 
and Scott McKay. Through Nov. 28. Eves. at 
8:30; matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. The 


Locust, Broad and Locust. 

The Pleasure of His Company—Comedy starring 
the incomparable Cyril Ritchard and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, with Leo G. Carroll and Conrad 
Nagel. Through Dec. 5. Eves. at 8:30; matinees 
Wed. and Sat. the first week, Thurs. and Sat. the 
second week at 2:30. Forrest Theater, 1114 
Walnut St. 

Goodbye Charlie—Oomedy by 
presented by Leland Hayward, starring Lauren 
Bacall and Sydney Chaplin. Through Dee. 12. 
Eves. at 8:30; matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30. 
Walnut Theater, 9th and Walnut. 

The Pink Jungle—New musical comedy starring 
Ginger Rogers, with Agnes Moorshead, Leif Erick- 
son and Maggie Hayes. Opening Dec. 15 through 
Jan. 9. Eves. at 8:80; matinees Wed. and Sat 
at 2:30. Erlanger, 21st and Market. 

The Andersonville Trial—A Ferrer produc 
tion starring George Scott, Dekker, and 
Herbert Berghof. Dee. 14 for three weeks, Eves. 
8:30 p.m.; mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:30. The 
Walnut St. Theater, 9th and Walnut 

Juniper and the Pagans—Starring David Wayne, 


George Axelrod, 


Jose 


Albert 


produced by David Merrick. Opens Dec. 22° for 
three weeks. Eves. 8:30 p.m.; mats. Wed. and 
Sat. 2:30 p.m. Forrest Theater, 1114 Walnut St 


LITTLE THEATERS 


Abbey Playhouse—5265 Ridge Ave., “The Man 
in the Dog Suit,” a comedy, will be presented 
Nov. 27, 28; Dec. 4, 5, 11, 12. “Champagne 
Complex” a gay comedy will be presented Dee. 
18, 19, 25, 26; Jan. 1, 2, 8, 9. There will be a 
special performance on New Year's Eve. All 
performance at 8:30 p.m. 

Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Ave. “Gen 
tlemen Prefer Blondes" musical comedy, on Nov. 


27, 28; Dec. 4, 5. "Diary of Anne Frank," 
drama, on Dec. 11, 12, 19, 25, 96. * "v 
Meeting You Again" starts Dec. 31, special New 
Year's Eve performance and continues through 


Jan. 16. AH performances at 8:30 p.m. 


Allens Lane Art Center—Allens Lane and Me- 
Callum Sts. The theater of the center presents 
"The Manuscript Quartet" in an evening with 


Shaw. Dec. 3, 4, 11, 12 at 8 p.m. 


Caps and Bells Club—Dramatic club of St 
Josephs College sent “The Taming of The 
Shrew’? Dec. 1, 2 „ 4. 5, 6 at Flanigan Aud 
itorium. 54th St. and Overbrook Ave, 


Colonial Playhouse—Ridley Ave., below Magnolia, 
Alden. Melodrama, “The Desk t" on Nov. 27, 
28; Dec. 8, 4. 5, and a | performance 
on New Year’s Eve. Curtain time, 8:30 p.m 


Drama Guild—Drama Guild Theater in the 
YWOA, 2027 Chestnut St. Moliere comedy classic, 
“The Doctor In Spite of Himself” st 

Dec. 9, and will be presented in a 

New Year's Eve Performance. 


The Footlighters—Saturday Club of Wayne, W. 


Wayne Ave. A drama, “The Country Girl" by 
Clifford Odets, Dec. 2, 8, 4, 5, at 8:30 p.m. 
Germantown Theater Quild— Germantown 


Ave. “Born Yesterday" by Garson Kanin on Nov. 
27, 28; Dec. 4, 5. Performances at 8:30 p.m. 
Hedgerow Theater—Rose Valley Rd., Moylan. “As 
You Like It” through Dec. 19. Nils Miller direct- 
ing. Curtain time, 8:30 p.m. 

Main Line Playhouse—Penn Valley School, Hagys 
ford and Righters Mill Rds, Penn Valley. “The 
White Sheep of the Family” comedy about a 
family of high-class pickpockets. Dec. 4, 5 at 
8:30 p.m. 


4 


Neighborhood Players—22nd St. below Walnut. 
An original musical revue “Change of Pace" will 
play weekends including Sundays from Dec. 5 
through Jan. 10 with a special New Year's Eve 
performance. 

Old Academy Players—3514 Indian Queen Lane. 
"Middle of the Night," by Paddy Chayefsky on 
Dec. 11, 12, 17, 18 and 19, at 8:30 p.m. 

The Playmasters—Theater-Barn, one mile N. of 
Grant Ave. on State Rd., Andalusia. “Dial M for 
Murder” on Noy. 27, 28. Performances at 8:30. 
Stagecrafters—8130 Germantown Ave. The com 
edy, “Man in the Dog Suit" will be presented on 
Nov. 27, 28; Dec. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 at 8:30 p.m. 


Wyncote Players—All Hallows Hall, Wyncote 
“Bell, Book and Candle," the modern version of 
witcheraft. Dee. 10, 11 at 8:30 p.m 

ART 


Philadelphia Museum College of Art—Broad aad 
Pine Sts. The Art of Styling and Engineering 
(Ford Motor Co.) from Nov. 23 through Dec. 18. 
“Create for a Child” (gifts to be donated to 
children's hospitals and orphanages) from Nov. 25 
through Dec. 17. 

Gallery Ten Fifteen—1015 Greenwood Ave, Wys- 
cote. Exhibition through Nov.-Dec. Paintings by 
Rita Wolpe Barnett, Will Barnett, Jimmy Lueders, 
Morris Berd, Paul Keene, Paul Weighardt and 
Thomas Meehan. Sculpture by Joseph Greenberg. 
Jason Seley, Natalie Charkow. Ceramics by Rudy 
Staffel, Armand Mednick, Charlotte Katz. Gallery 
open Wed. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m.. Sun. 2 to 5 p.m 
New Jersey State Museum—State House Annex, 


Trenton. *'Contemporary Paintings by American 
Indians" and “Indian Artifacts of the Ame x 
Recent Acquisitions,” through Nov. and Dec 


Weekdays 9-5, Sun. and holidays, 
The Little Gallery—1923 Manning 
of contemporary French paintings including 
Picasso, Matisse, Chagall, Foss and others. Also 
in the show are lithographs and drawings. Through 
Nov. and Dec. 
Stover Mill—Rte. 
Bazaar, with unusus 


St. Exhibition 


32, near Erwinna. Christmas 
1 gifts for sale from Nov. 28 
through Dec. 20. Christmas greens and decorations 
coordinated by Millie Reigle and Jeri Smith on 
Dec. 19 and 20. Open Sat. and Sun. only. 
Hunterdon County Art Center—Old Stone 
Clinton, N. J. Annual Holiday 
Sale of painting, water colors, drawings, prints, 
ceramics, enamels, jewelry, fabrics and others. 
From Nov. 1 through Jan. 10. 

Chester County Art Association—100 N, 
Ave, West Chester. Exhibition 
drawings of Horses, Hounds 


Mill, 
Exhibition and 


Bradford 
of paintings and 
and Hunting from 


Nov. 29 through Dec. 13. Student's Class Work 
Show, Dec. 20 through Jan. 3. Annual Christmas 
Party, Dec. 20. 
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TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts—Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings of Michael Maver, Nov. 21 through Dec. 27. 


Fourth International Hallmark Art Award, Dec 
9 through Jan. 8. 

The Plastic Club—247 S. Camac St. Annual 
Christmas Show of arts, crafts, ceramics, prints, 


jewelry and others, Nov. 11 through Jan. 6. 

The Philadelphia Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St 
Exhibitions on display through Nov. 29; Oils by 
Arthur Meltzer, drawings by Harold Altman, 
drawings by Rico Lebrun, lithographs, drawings 
and etchings by June Wavne, oils and gouaches 
by Jack Gerber. Christmas Crafts Exhibit through 
Dec. 31. Exhibitions through Dec. 6; oils by 
Katherine Steele Renninger and a Group Sculpture 
Exhibition. From Dec. 2 through Dec. 27; Oils 
and watercolors of contemporary Israeli painters. 
From Dee, 2 through Jan 3; Prints by Edythe 
Ferris. 

Lambertville House—Lambertville. Dec. art ex 
hibit in Dining Room Gallery and Candlelight 
Lounge is round-up of the year’s artists including 


work by Clarence Sherdon, Emily Abbott, the 
late B. J. 0. Nordfeldt, George and Hilah 
Kemailly, Helen Siegl, Antonio Martino, Donald 


Jordon Waters and others, 

P. Grebe Rimmel Studio—Exhibition of water- 
colors and small sketches at the studio through 
Dec. Oil paintings by P. Grebe Rimmel on ex- 
hibit at the Collegeville National Bank through 
Dec. 


Gallery 10—Main and Bridge Sts, New Hope 
Features paintings, drawings, sculptures and 
graphic works by the ten member artists and 
special guest artists. Through Dec. works suit- 


able for young collectors and gift giving on dis 


play. Open wkdys. 10:80 a.m.; closes Mon. and 
Tues. 6 pm.; Wed. and Thurs. 9 pm.; Fri 
10 p.m. and Sat. 11 p.m. 

Walter Baum Galleries—Main and Green Sts.. 


Sellersville. Through Nov., Retrospective of George 
A. Newman. December Holiday Show, works of 
Herbert Pullinger. Memorial Show of the works 
of Walter A. Baum through Jan. 

Barbara Scofield Gallery—57 W. State St 
Doylestown. Exhibition of oils and watercolors 
by Ranulph Bye through Nov. Exhibition of oils, 
watercolors and enamels of Jean Patterson Weber 
through Dec. 

The Print Club—1614 Latimer St. Exhibition of 
wood engravings by Leonard Baskin, prints by 
Glen Alps, Mary Gehr, Louis Heckenbleikner, 
Cecil Holzinger, and Nino Reinhold through Nov 
Exhibition of contemporary foreign prints, and 
the Philadelphia Printmakers Annual through Dec 
World Theater Gallery—1830 Market St. Smal! 
gouaches by Christa Kemper, through Dec. 26. 
Red Door Gallery—7944 Thouron Ave., West Oak 
Lane. Exhibition of three popular artists; Ray 
mond Gallucci (ceramic sculpture and mosaic 
panels), Mary Costanza (oils and gouaches) and 


Robert F. Mcgovern (prints and drawings) 
Through Dec. Gallery hours are Mon. through 
Thurs. 1 to 5 p.m.; Wed. 8 to 10 p.m., Sun 


1 to 5 p.m. 

Swains Art Store and Gallery—Ferry St, New 
Hope. First group exhibition through Dec. Smal! 
pictures by local artists selected and priced for 
Christmas giving. 

Community Arts Center—Rogers Lane, Walling- 
ford. Exhibition through Dec., Prized Possessions 
Show. Paintings, sculptures and prints owned by 
members. 

Newman Galleries—1625 Walnut St. Gallery A— 


works of Fritz Janschka through Dec. 13. From 
Dec. 18 through Jan. 16 the work of A P 
Hankins. Gallery B—works of Bill Wilson, from 
Dec. 4 through Dec. 26. 


Samuel Fleisher Art Memorial—719 Catherine St 


Exhibition of works by the Gallery 10 artists 
of New Hope. Through Dec. 
Pearl Fox Gallery—103 Windsor Ave, Melrose 


Park. First Philadelphia showing of the works of 
Don Lord. Dec. 6 through 27. 

Phoenix Art Group—The Annual Exhibition will 
be at the Lord Jim Galleries, Booth Corner, 
Boothwyn. Dec. 13 through Dec. 31. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art—Parkway at 
mount Ave. A comprehensive exhibition of 
paintings of Gustave Courbet (1819-1877) will 
be held from Dec. 17 through Feb. 14. Of the 
pictures in the show, about one-half will come 
from museums and private collections in Europe, 
the remainder being lent by American museums 
and collectors. Eighty paintings on display. 
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WORLD'S FINEST DARK RANCH MINK 


May you be gifted with the deep ignificance of this splendid Tacques Ferb 


greatcoat in the world's most exciting natural ranch mink—UMPA. 
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Carl Schurz Memorial 
St. Watercolor and prints of Austrian artist Carl 


Foundation—420 Chestnut 


May. From Dec. 31 through Feb. 15. 


MUSIC 


Philadelphia Little Symphony-—Robert Mandell, 
conductor. A program of Wagner and Mozart to 
be presented on Nov. 29, 3 p.m. at the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, Benjamin Franklin Parkway. 
Jazz for Moderns—Featured in the Fourth An- 
nual Concert, Dave Brubeck Quartet with Paul 
Desmond, Chris Conner, Dave Lambert, Jon Hen- 
dricks, and Annie Ross, The Chico Hamilton 
Quintet, Maynard Ferguson and his Orchestra. 
Leonard Feather is M.C. Nov. 29 at 3:30 p.m. 
and 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust. 

Philadelphia Oratorio Choir of the First Baptist 
Church—17th and Sansom Sts. The program list 
includes Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise,” Nov. 
29; Handel's “Messiah,” Dec. 6; Bach’s **Christ- 
mas Oratorio," Dec. 13; Menotti's Amahl and 
the Night Visitors,“ Dec. 16-20; Britten's *'Cere- 
mony of Carols,” Dec. 27. Ail programs are on 
Sun. eves. at 8 p.m. 

The Gypsy Baron—Metropolitan Opera production 
of Strauss opera with Walter Slezak, Lisa Della 
Casa Nicolai Gedda and others. Dec. 1, 8:30 p.m. 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 

Singing City Choir—Dec. 1, 8 p.m.; performance 
for the Jewish National Fund Dinner at the 
Sheraton Hotel. Dec. 3, 8:30 p.m.; performance 
for Philadelphia Tribune 75th Anniversary Din- 
ner, Union Baptist Church, Fitzwater and 19th 
Sts. Dec. 5, 12:30 p.m.; program of holiday 
music at Snellenburgs auditorium, 11th and 
Market. Dec. 18, 8 p.m.; performance of Handel’s 
"Messiah" at St. Andrew's Church, 36th and 
Baring Sts. Elaine Brown, conductor, 

Community Concerts—Phoenixville, in the Senior 
High School; Piano reeital by Thomas Brockman, 
Dec. 2. Springfield, at the Springfield High 
School, Leamy Ave.; Robert Joffrey Ballet Theater 
on Dee. 1. Pottstown, at the Pottstown Senior 
High School, Chestnut and Penn Sts.; Heidi Krall, 
Dec. 10. Conestoga at Conestoga Senior High 
School, Oonestoga and Irish Rds.; Chanticleers, 
Male Voeal Quartet on Dec. 12. 

Philadelphia Festival of Western Hemisphere 
Music—Dec. 5, 10:45 a.m. Girls High School. 
Broad and Olney; Illustrated lecture by Jeanne 
Behrend on “Exploring Music in and About Phila- 
delphia.” Dec. 6, 8:30 p.m. home of Mrs. 
Alexander, 1405 Clement Rd., Wvncote; The 
Cheltenbam String Quartet in a varied program. 
Dec. 9, 8:30 p.m., Van Pelt Auditorium of 
Phila. Museum of Art; The Amerita String Quar- 
tet. Dec. 23, 4.30 p.m., Ist Presbyterian Church, 
21st and Walnut; “The Incarnate Word” by 
Elmore. Dee. 16, 8:80 p.m. at Tabernacle Pres 
byterian Church, 3700 Chestnut; World Premier 
of “A Canticle of Christmas" by Giannini. Dec. 
19, at 3 pm., University Museum Auditorium; 
program of works by Constant Vauclain. Dec. 26, 
3 p.m., University Museum Auditorium; program 
of works by Louis Mennini. Dec. 27, 4:30 p.m. 
at the 1st Presbyterian Church, 21st and Walnut; 
"An Appalachian Nativity" by Lewis Henry Hor- 
ton, 

Philadelphia Orchestra Association—Dec. 4, 5; 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, Ormandy conducting. 
Dec. 11, 12, 14; Bach “Christmas Oratorio,” 
Ormandy conducting. Dec. 18, 19; Wagner pro- 
gram with Ormandy eonducting. Dec 26, 28; 
Viennese program, Ormandy conducting. Jan. 1, 
2, 4; Anshel Brusilow, violinist, Lorne Munroe, 
cellist, Ormandy conducting. Fri. afternoon con- 
certs at 2 p.m.; Sat. and Mon. night concerts 
begin at 8:30 p.m. Academy of Music, Broad and 
Locust. 

Madame Butterfly—-Philadelphia Lyric Opera Co. 
production starring Elanore Steber with William 


Olvis and John Reardon. Dec. 4, 8:15 p.m. at 
the Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 
Piano Recital—Allens Lane Art Center, Allens 


Lane and McCallum Sts. Barbara Elliot Baily in 
a concert of works of Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy 
and Persichetti, Dec. 5, 8:30 p.m. 

Philadelphia Orchestra Senior Student Concerts- 

Eugene Ormandy conducting. Dec. 7 at 9 p.m., 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 

Rudolph Serkin—Presented by the Philadelphia 
Forum, the world-famous pianist in his only 
Philadelphia performanee of the season. Dec. 10, 
8:30 p.m. at the Academy of Music, Broad and 
Locust. 

Christmas Tableau—Presented by the Choral So 
ciety of the Cheltenham Township Art Center. 
Annual program of solos, group singing in an 
artistic Christmas Concert, Dec. 11 and 12 at 
the Cheltenham Township Art Center, Ashbourne 
Rd. at Rowland. 

Amerita String Orchestra—Outstanding group of 
fifteen string players from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra playing fine American and Italian music 
of all periods. On Dec. 9, a varied program with 
Gilbert Johnson, Trumpet soloist, including works 
of Schiassi, Perisichetti, Vivaldi, Torelli and 
others will be given at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 25th St. and Franklin Parkway, 8:30 p.m. 
Chamber Music Concert—Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts, Dee. 11. 
a program of Schubert, Bach and Brahms, with 
soloists Oksana Sowiak, contralto, Rodney Sten 
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borg, baritone and Vladimir Sokoloff, piano. 
String Ensemble and Oboes from the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music. No cards required, and all 
programs are at 7:30 p.m, 

Candlelight Christmas Concert—Old Swedes 
Church, River Rd., Swedesburg. Sponsored by the 
King of Prussia Historical Society, the concert 
will be presented on Dec. 11, 7-9 p.m. 
Philadelphia Oratorio Choir of the First Baptist 
Church—17th and Sansom Sts. Dec. 6, Handel's 
“Messiah.” Dec. 18, Bach’s Christmas Oratorio.” 


Dec. 16, 20, Menotti’s *Amahl and the Night 
Visitors.“ Dec. 27, Britten’s “Ceremony of 
Carols” and Clokey’s “When the Christ Child 


Came.” All programs at 8 p.m. 

Forty Niners Chorus—West Chester, Pa. Annual 
Christmas Concert, Dec. 11 and 12 in Auditorium 
Building, Church and Biddle Sts, 8 p.m. A 
mixed community chorus presenting a varied pro- 
gram of Christmas music. 

Swarthmore College Chorus—Clothier Memorial 
Hall, Swarthmore. The chorus, with Peter Gram 
Swing, conductor, in a pro of music for 
Christmas, featuring Cantata #191, “Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo" by Baeh. Dee. 12, 8:15 p.m. 
Carlos Montoya—World’s greatest Flamenco gui- 
tarist in concert on Dec. 12 at Town Hall, Broad 
and Race Sts. 8:30 p.m. 

Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra—Ne- 
shaminy High School, Rte. 432, Langhorne. The 
program on Dec. 18 will be a production of 
Handel's “Messiah” with Ann Bourdon, Donald 
Thullen, Nancy Jackson, Robert Lloyd Bourdon 
and others. This program, not included on the 
season ticket, is at 8:80 p.m. Henry Kerr Wil- 
liams, conductor. 

| Pagliacci—Philadelphia Grand Opera Produc- 
tion, the first in their new Sunday night series. 
On the same bill will be “Suor Angelica.” Dec. 
13, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of Music, Broad 
and Locust. 

Matinee Music Club—The 
Broad and Walnut. Holiday program including 
Christmas Ballet, Jean Williams, ehoreographer, 
Cherub Choir of Doylestown Presbyterian Church, 
The Living Creehe, and Club artists. Dee. 14, 
2 p.m. 

Van Cliburn—The young and talented pianist in 
a special concert, with Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting. Dec. 17, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust. 

Hansel and Gretel—Presented by the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Co. Based on Grimm fairy 
tale and done in English, starring Sonia Leon, 
Frances Bible, Maria Derell and others. Conductor 
is Giuseppe Bamboschek. Dec. 26 at 2:15 p.m. 
at the Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 
Carmen—Philadelphia Lyric Opera Co. produc- 
tion on Dec. 29, 8:15 p.m. at the Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust. 

Charlton Heston—The famous actor, in person, 
in a concert version of the “Five Books of Moses," 


Bellevue-Stratford, 


Dee. 30, Academy of Music, Bread and Locust. 
DANCE 

The Inbal Dancers—Special event of All-Star 

Concerts, the famous Israeli Dance Group, Dec. 


27 and 28, 8:30 p.m. at the Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust. 


SPORTS 


Liberty Bowl—First Bowl game in Phila. At 
publication, the great Penn State team will be 
one of the contenders. Municipal Stadium. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


Old Fashioned Nickelodeon—-Franklin Institute, 
20th and Parkway. “Thundering Fleas” with 
Our Gang, through Nov. 31. “Good Cheer" with 
Our Gang and “Love and Charity" with Henry B. 
Walthall, Dec. 1 through 31. Weekdays, 2 & 4 
p-m., Sat. 1 through 4 p.m.; Sun. 2 through 4 
p.m., Closed Mon. 

Charlestown Film — Society—Charlestown Play 
School, Charlestown Road. ''The Happiest Day of 
Your Life" with Margaret Rutherford and Alistair 
Sim, Dec. 4, 8:15 p.m. 


Wayne Avenue Playhouse—4910 Wayne Ave., 
Germantown. The uncut version of Victor Hugo 
masterpieee “The Hunchback of Notre Dame” 
starring Lon Chaney, an old time newsreel, and 
a Snub Pollard Comedy. A new feature, “Niekel- 
odeon Night” with the old fashioned song slides 
and the rickety piano of silent films, plus free 
peanuts will be an unusual cinematic attraction. 
Dec. 9-12, weekdays at 8:40, Sat. at 9 p.m. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Bucks County Symphony—Lenape Junior High 
School, Doylestown. The Children’s Concert will 
present two performances in the afternoon on 
Dec. 5, with a selected child soloist performing 
with the orchestra. 


Germantown Theater Guild—-4821 Germantown 
Ave. “The Princess and the Swineherd," Dec. 26 
at 10:30 a.m, and 2:30 p.m. 


Community Arts Center— Wallingford. Members of 
the Junior Theater will present The Bird's 
Christmas Carol" at the Old Mill in Rose Valley, 
Dee, 98. 


Children's Theater Serles— Gala holiday program; 
“The Magic Toy Shop," The Trianon Ballet—from 
“Copelia” by Delibes, Dec. 30 at 2:80 p.m. 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Children's Concert—"'The 
Forms of Music" the sizes and shapes of making 
music. William Smith conducting. Dec. 5, 11 
a.m, at the Academy of Music, Broad and Locust. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St. 
Eugene Feldman, printer and teacher will lecture 
on ‘Doorway to Brasilia," new capital of Brazil 
being built in the jungle. Dec. 3 at 5 p.m. 

Wright Side Up—The 72nd musical presented by 
University of Pennsylvania's Mask and Wig Club. 
Dec. 8, 4, 5. Irvine Auditorium, 34th and Spruce. 


Breakfast in Bedlam—Princeton Triangle Club 
Show, presented Dec. 10, 11, 12. McCarter 
Theater, Princeton, N.J. 

Bucks County Antiques Show—Tyro Grange Hall, 
Buckingham. Dec. 6, 7, 8 from noon to 12 p.m. 
Rose Tree Christmas House Tour—Open House 
tour of ten houses, ranging from historic colonial 
to late modern. Dec. 17, 1 to 4:30 p.m. Benefit 
of Riddle Memorial Hospital For more infor- 
mation call LOwell 6-7148. 

Fifth Annual Bonds for Israel Chanukah Festival 
—The culminating event in the 1959 Bonds for 
Israel campaign, with Eartha Kitt, The Baruch 


Yeffeth Dancers, Larry Adler, comedy team of 
Joey Adams and Al Kelley, members of the 
Philadlphia Orchestra under baton of Maurice 


Levine and many other stars. Dec. 20, 8 p.m. at 
Convention Hall, 84th and Convention Ave. 


Shipstad and Johnson Ice Follies—Opens Dec. 25 
for a limited engagement. Nightly 8:30 p.m.; 
Sat. 1:30, 5:30 and 9 p.m.; Sun. 1:30 and 5:30 
p.m. Special performance New Years Day, 2:30 
p.m. Featuring eight major production numbers, 
with stars Richard Dwyer, Carol Caverly, Barbara 
Meyers and many others. This is the 24th edition 
of the famous Follies. The Arena, 45th and 
Market Street. 

Mummers Parade—The traditional New Years Day 
Parade, lasting almost all day Jan. 1, full of 
color, music and frivolity, Minstrels, comics and 
almost every conceivable form of musie will 
pervade the eity. 

Mark Twain Tonight—YM/YWHA, 401 S. Broad 
St. Hal Holbrook brings Mark Twain to life in a 
brilliant solo. Jan. 10, 8:30 p.m. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. on Frank- 
lin Pkwy. Life-like displays of moose, buffalo, 
predatory animals, birds, set in natural habitats, 
Fossils through the ages. Live animal and insect 
demonstrations, including Elmer,  scene-stealing 
Brazilian monkey. ‘Pennsylvania Wildlife," em- 
phasizing wildlife from small game to deer and 
bear will be on exhibit in December, 1-5 p.m. 
Adults, 504; children, 256; group rates available. 
American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 Patti- 
son Ave., Historical and cultural materials dating 
from 17th century Swedish settlement in America 
to the present. Permanent exhibits of costumes 
and craft of Sweden; extensive stock of literature 


on Swedish Americana. Weekdays 10 to 5, free. 
Sat., Sun., and holidays 1 to 5, 254. 

Aquarium, Schuylkill River below the Art Mu- 
seum. Inhabitants of the sea kingdom in glass- 
fronted tanks; giant turtles, alligators, exotic fish, 
giant squid, sharks and eels, and many other 
forms of animal and plant life. Open Wed., 
Thurs, Fri. 9 to 4:30, and Sun. 9 to 5. 
Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 17th St. Philadel- 


phia history from Indian days to the present, 
ineluding rare newspapers, posters, magazines, and 
folk exhibits of Americana. Open weekdays 9 to 
5, and Sun. 2 to 5. 

Bartram Park Gardens, 54th & Eastwick Sts. First 
U.S. botanical gardens, started in 1728 by John 
Bartram, self-taught botanist. Trees from all over 
the world are planted here; the park was a favor- 
ite resort of Franklin and Washington. Open 
daily, except Sat., 8 to 4:30. 

Betsy Ross House, 289 Arch St. Quaint, authenti- 
cally furnished, 18th century home of the woman 
commissioned by Congress to make the first Amer- 
ican flag. Open daily 10 to 4:30. 

Car! Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
St. Originally the Old Customs House, this build- 
ing now contains an interesting collection of 
German art. Open weekdays 9 to 5. 

City Hall, Broad and Market Sts. Guided tours 
through reception room, city council chambers, 
police radio room, and City Hall tower, The tower 
observation platform, 550 feet up, offers excellent 
view of Philadelphia. Open 9 to 4:80, 

Christ Church, 2nd St. between Market and Arch 


Sts. Founded in 1695. Washington and other 
Revolutionary leaders worshipped here. Seven 
7 


signers of the Declaration of Independence, in- 
eluding Franklin, are buried in the church yard. 
Open daily 9 to 5. 

Commercial Museum, 34th St. and Convention Ave. 
“Forms from Israel" an exhibition of arts and 
crafts sponsered by the Government of Israel and 
circulated here by the American Federation of 
Arts, will be shown from Dec. 7 to Jan. 3. See 
"Philadelphia Panorama" a permanent exhibition 
on city planning, and “Japan Today" a docu- 
mentary of modern economy in the Far East. Ad- 
mission free, Open every day, except holidays. 10 
to 5, Mon. through Fri., 1 to 5 Sat. and Sun. 


Deshler-Perot-Morris House, 5442 Germantown 
Ave. Occupied by Washington in 1793-94, when 
his cabinet met in the house. Following the Battle 
of Germantown, the British commander, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, set up headquarters in the house. 
Open daily except Mon., 2-5 p.m. Adults 25¢, 
children 104. 

Dilworth-Todd-Moylan House, N. E. corner of 4th 
and Walnut Sts., was the home of Dolly Madison; 
later, of General Stephan Moylan of General Wash- 
ington's staff. 

Edgar Allen Poe House, 530 N. 7th St., is where 
the famous poet and author wrote “The Raven." 
First editions featured. Adults 50$, children free. 
Elfreth's Alley, from Front to 2nd Sts., north of 
Arch St. One of the nation's oldest streets, quaint 
and cobble-stoned, bordered by houses dating back 
to 1690. 


Fairmount Park, both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Second largest city park in the world 
(nearly 4.000 acres) offers boating, horseback 
riding, hiking; dining at Valley Green Inn (along 
the Wissahickon Creek at upper end of the park). 
Twenty-three houses, some built before William 
Penn's arrival in 1682, others as late as 1850, 
dot the landscape. Cedar Grove, Mount Pleasant, 
Sweetbrier and Strawberry Mansion and other fine 
old homes can be visited. Admission 256. 


Franklin Institute, 20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. 
Action exhibits which you operate. Play tic-tac- 
toe against an electronic brain; walk through the 
"human heart”; record your voice; see man- 
made lightning. Open weekdays, except Mon., 12 
to 5, and Sat. 10 to 5. 

Fels Planetarium, feature of Franklin Institute 
20th St. on Franklin Pkwy. “Sky Tours." Wed. 
and Fri, 8 p.m.; Planetarium shows daily ex- 
cept Mon. (when bldg. is closed) at 3 p.m. 
Show for Nov., The Expanding Universe.“ Show 
for Dec., "The Star of Bethlehem." 

First Bank of the United States, 3rd and Dock 
St&, is the oldest banking building in America. 
Built in 1795, it was owned and occupied by 
Stephen Girard from 1812 to 1881. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, 19th and Vine Sts. 
Central headquarters for the city's public library 
system, it houses many special collections of 
prints, films, musical recordings, sheet music, 
orchestral scores and maps. Rare Book Departinent 
open Mon. through Sat. 9 a.m. to 5:30. Library 
hours are 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Mon. through Sat., 
2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Sun. 


Germantown Historical Soclety, 5214 Germantown 
Ave. Records and relies depicting Germantown's 
role in Colonial history. Museum open Tues., 
Thurs. & Sat., 1-5 p.m. Library open Tues, 1-5 
p.m. Special groups by appointment. 

Gloria Dei Church, 927 S. Water St. The oldest 
church in the city, built in 1700. Also known 
as Ly Old Swedes Episcopal Church. Open daily 
9 to 5. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1800 Locust 
St. Many personal possessions of Penn, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Washington; also rare books and 
manuscripts, and paintings by early American 
artists. Open Mon. 1 to 9 p.m., and Tues. through 
Fri. 9 to 5. 

Independence National Historical Park, compris- 
ing approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. Focal point of this project 
is Independence Hall, the handsome yet unpre- 
tentious birthplace of our Constitution and home 
of the Liberty Bell; Congress Hall, first capitol 
of the United States, and Carpenter's Hall, meet- 
ing place of the first Continental Congress. Build- 
ings and information center at 6th and Chestnut 
Sts. are open daily 8:45 to 5:15. 

Japanese House, Lansdowne Dr. at Belmont Ave. 
Structure patterned after 17th century models, 
with adjoining teahouse, garden, pool, and water- 
fall (open all winter). Open weekdays, except 
Mon., 10 to 4, and Sun. 1 to 5. Admission 256€. 
Mikveh Israel Burying Ground, 9th and Spruce 
Sts. Haym Salomon, who helped finance the 
American Revolution and Rebecca Gratz, who in- 
spired Rebecca in “Ivanhoe,” are buried here. 
Visiting by appointment, MA 9-3461. 

Morris Arboretum, Germantown and Hillcrest 
Aves, contains 170 acres of native and exotic 
trees and shrubbery, many flowering. Also, a 
lovely rose garden. Open daily and Sun., 9-8. 
Morris Mansion, 225 Eighth St., is a beautifully 
preserved 1787 brick home. It was the residence 
of one of the financiers of the Revolution. 

Museum of Art, 25th St. & Franklin Pkwy. Newly 
opened Decorative Arts wing, fine Renaissance 
collection of paintings, armor collection, Spanish 
cloisters, superb Far East wing, 
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Mutter Museum, 22nd St. above Ohestnut St. 
Founded in 1849. Contains many exhibits, in- 
cluding casts of original Siamese twins and a 
skeleton of a 7' 6" giant. Open weekdays 9:80 
to 4. 

National Philatelio Museum, Broad and Diamond 
Sts., features stamps of different countries ever 
month. Weekdays 10-5. Adults 60€, children 304. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Permanent collections of paint- 
ings, sculptures, and prints. Open daily, except 
Mon. 10 to 5, Sun. 1 to 5. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Sth and Spruce Sts. This 
was the first hospital in the United States, 
founded in 1751 through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin, 

Powel House, 244 S. 8rd St. One of the most 
beautiful pre-Revolutionary homes, later used by 
Philadelphia's first mayor. Now restored and open 
daily, except Sun., 10 to 5. 

Rodin Museum, 22nd St. on Franklin Pkwy. Col- 
lection of recasts and original sculpture of 
Auguste Rodin is second only to that in France. 
Open weekdays and Sun. 9 to 5. 

Rosenbach Museum, 2010 Delancey Pl, is a con- 
noisseurs’ mecca. Here you'll find rare books, 
furnishings, tapestries and paintings dating from 
E 7th 3 to the present. Open Wed., Fri., 
un., 2-5, 

Tinicum Wildlife Preserve, 87th and Lyons Sts., 
neat International Airport, is the only wildlife 
preserve within an American city. Two-hundred- 
and-five-acre haunt of 11,000 birds (including 
egrets, redwings, blackbirds and ducks), and of 
marsh turtles and muskrats. Bring your binocu- 
lars; the sights from the observation platform 
are spectacular. 

Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, community relations dept., arranges 
conducted tours. For parties of five or more, call 
PE 5-9320. 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 34th St. Treasures from the Royal Tombs 
of UR, a Ming vase, an Egyptian mummy, and 
other displays, many collected during expedi- 
tions by the museum’s staff. Also free film and 
concert programs. Open Tues. through Sat. 10 
to 5, and Sun. 1 to 5. 

United States Mint, 16th and Spring Garden Sts., 
lets you see the complete coin manufacturing 
rocess, Mon.-Fri., 10-2 (closed legal holidays.) 
nited States Naval Base, offers tours of drydocks, 
mothball fleet and submarine. Open 9-1:30, but 
you must call beforehand: HO 5-1000, Extension 
2915. 

U.S.S. Olympia, Delaware Ave. and Chestnut St. 
Historic flagship of the Spanish-American War. 
Also carried America's first Unknown Soldier home 
from Le Havre, France, in 1921. Open Tues. 
through Sat. 10 to 5, and Sun. 12 to 6. Adults, 
50€; children, 25¢ (those under six free). 
Washington Square, occupying the area from 6th 
to 7th and Walnut to Locust Sts., dates to 1704, 
when it was Potter's Field. Hundreds of Revolu- 
tionary War soldiers and victims of the yellow 
fever epidemic of 1793 are buried here. 

Walnut Street Theatre, Walnut and 9th Sts, is 
the oldest theatre in the United States. Built in 
1808, it is still very much a part of Philadel- 
phia's night life. 

Zoological Garden, 34th St. and Girard Ave. 
2,000 mammals, birds, reptiles, many in natural 
surroundings. Visit Monkey Island; see colorful 
exotic birds, temperamental llamas, members of 
nearly extinct mammalian species. Open daily 
10 to 5. Adults, 75¢; children 256. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown, 
vast collection of “Tools of the Nation Maker,” 
assembled by Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer (1856- 
1930) during his life-long research in ethnic an- 
thropology. Also a treasure house of source 
material on history of this area. Open weekdays 
and Sat. 9 to 5, 

Burges-Lippincott House—No. 2 Meeting House 
Square, Fallsington. Colonial home is the first to 
be restored in the general plan to make historic 
Fallsington the Williamsburg of the Delaware 
Valley. Open Thurs.-Sat. 11 to 5; Sun, 1 to 5. 
Admission free. 

Lake Towhee—(near Applebachsville, off Rt. 212) 
R. D. #4, Quakertown, Bucks County's newest 
recreation area. Amusement park, picnic area with 
individual charcoal grills, 25 acre lake (1 mi. 
shoreline) for boating. Protected beaches (no mud 
bottom), life guards, 2 softball fields, children's 
play area. Parking, refreshment stands, Open week- 
days, 11 to 8:30; Sundays and holidays, 10 to 9. 
Mercer Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Houses Dr. 
Mercer’s private art and antique collections. The 
building itself is worth seeing for its unusual 
architectural design. 

Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Fonthill Mu- 
seum. Displays ceramics made by a secret process 
handed down by word of mouth from one gen- 
eration to the next. Open weekdays 9 to 4:30. 
Pennsbury Manor, on Delaware River between 
Morrisville and Bristol. Home and gardens of 
William Penn, beautifully reconstructed, Open 
daily 10 to 4:40. Admission 50¢; children under 
12, free. 

Story Book Zoo, 1841 W. Lincoln Highway, Lang- 
horne, Pa. Unusual zoo, more than 150 exotic 
animals (llamas to peacocks) to play with 


in open, wooded area. All animals are well trained 


and harmless, Open daily 10 a.m. till dusk. 
Adulta, 50$, children 25¢. Skyline 7-2773. 
Washington Crossing Park, Hte. 32 outside of 


Washington Crossing. Commemorates the crossing 
of the ice-Jammed Delaware on Christmas, 1774. 
A new Memorial Museum houses famous painting 
of the event. Open 10 to 5, 7 days a week. Four 
miles north of the crossing site is the Thompson- 
Neely “House of Decision" where Washington 
held many conferences. Open weekdays 10 to 5, 
Sun. 1 to 5, Nearby, on Bowman's Hill a stone 
tower marks sentries post. On the slopes of the 
hill in the Wildflower Preserve a collection of 
over a thousand species of native Pennsylvania 
plants are dedicated to the patriots who camped 
there. At the Nature Center near the Preserve, 
bird banding programs are held at 3 p. m. on 
Sat. and Sun. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, Pawl- 
ing Rd., Audubon, near Valley Forge. The first 
home of John James Audubon, famous naturalist, 
in this country was Mill Brook, now restored. 
Open daily 10 to 5. 

Beth Shemesh Collection of Biblical Antiquities— 
Haverford College, Lower Merion. Pottery and 
other artifacts from Biblical excavations in 
Palestine. Open by appointment. 

Captured Aircraft Exhibit—Willow Grove Naval 
Air Station, Rte. 611, outside of Hatboro. Air- 
craft of U.S. enemies in World War II. 

Elmwood Park Zoo—Between Germantown and 


Ridge Pikes on Johnson Highway. Small zoo- 
logical garden, wooded area open daily and 
weekends, 


Historical Society of Montgomery County—1654 
DeKalb St., Norristown. Library of about 25,000 
books and pamphlets, chiefly geneological and 
regional. Small museum with artifacts of the 
locale. Open daily except Sundays and holidays 
from 10 to 12 p.m. and 1 to 4 p.m. 
Montgomery County Library—400 Markley Street, 
Norristown. County supported library of about 
27,000 books circulating by bookmobile to 
schools and streetcorner locations. 

Museum of the Academy of the New Church—2nd 
St. Pike, Lower Moreland, Bryn Athyn. Egyptian, 
Assyrian and Chinese objects of art and Roman- 
esque and Gothic sculpture. Daily 7:30 to 5, 
Sat. a.m. 

Schwenkfelder Museum—Sumneytown Pike in 
Upper Hanover, Pennsburg. Household, farm and 
craft articles of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
illustrative of the Pennsylvania Dutch way of life. 
Museum opened by appointment. 

Wedgwood Museum, 246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion. 
Buten's collection of more than 3,000 items from 
the Wedgwood potteries—1759 to the present. 
Open Tues, Wed., and Thurs. 2 to 5. 

Valley Forge State Park, near Valley Forge inter- 
change on Pennsylvania Turnpike. Site of Wash- 
ington's winter encampment during 1777-78. Over 
2,000 acres, with picnic grove near Fort Hunter 
and observation tower at Mt. Joy. Also includes: 

Washington's Headquarters, built in 1758, con- 
taining numerous relics and furniture. 

Washington Memorial Chapel, on Rte. 23, 
where many U. S. presidents have worshipped and 
listened to the National Carillon. 

The Park Commission Library, located in the 
Bake House, is a small library of selected books, 
dealing with the encampment and the American 
Revolution. By appointment only. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Baldwin's Old Country Store and Museum, Rte. 
100, 1 mi. SW of West Chester, Chester, Hun 
dreds of old country store items on display. Ad 
mission 50€ and 25€. Open daily 10 to 6. 

Brandywine Battlefield. Rte. 1 near Chadds Ford. 
Restored headquarters of Washington and Lafay- 


ette; furnishings of Revolutionary period. Open 
Fri, Sat, and Sun.—noon to sundown. 
1704 Brinton House, on old West Chester 


Wilmington Pike, % mile south of Dilworthtown. 
Magnificently restored early American house. Open 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat. 2 to 5; closed holidays. 
Admission 50g. Call Owen 6-4755 for guides. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. High 
St., West Chester. Library and museum with ex- 
cellent collections of articles of local origin. Open 
Mon. through Sat. 1 to 5, and Wed. evening 7 
to 9, 

David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Matlack 
St. West Chester. Beautifully restored home, fur- 
nished with authentic examples of classic and 
Empire items from the Chester County Historical 
Society. Open Tues., Thurs, and Sat. 2 to 5. 
Admission 504. Call Owen 6.4755 for guides. 
Delaware County Historical Society, 410-19 Mar 
ket St., Chester. Library and museum containing 
interesting local collections. 

Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Rd. at Brandywine, 


Wilmington, Delaware. Depicts colonial industry 
along the Brandywine in dioramas and models. 
Open weekdays, except Mon., 9:30 to 4:30, and 
Sun. 1 to 5. 

Nathaniel Newlin Mill. Intersection of Baltimore 
Pike and 8. Cheyney Rd. (near Glen Mills), 
Concordville. Grist Mill, built in 1704 by Na- 
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The Defiant One 


An exploratory trip down the AM dial of a radio 
can be a depressing thing these days. If it’s not rock’n- 
roll it’s the opinionated disc-jockey who is his own best 
claque; and if it’s not that it’s the self-glorifying jingles 
with which some stations choose to identify themselves, 
and the commercials which come on at precisely the 
same moment every day. All of this makes life some- 
what bleak for the motorist who enjoys good music and 
can afford a car radio, but not one of those de Juxe FM 
receivers. 


However, all is not Jost. Beginning at either end and 
moving toward the middle of the dial, the outlook is 
barren until the indicator reaches the 90-mark. Here, 
if the sun is still high in the heavens, things pick up 
considerably. For here is the splendor that is Beetho- 
ven, the autumnal calm that is Brahms, the piercing 
loveliness that is Mozart, the harmonic spice that is 
Stravinsky. Like an island of delights in the midst of 
a sea of vulgarity, there stands beauty. 


Because of FCC restrictions on air space, this oasis 
of sanity can be found on the dial only in the daylight 
hours; after sunset, the miasmal mists roll in, the 
island sinks into the swirling current of junk. And dark. 
ness is on the face of the AM dial for another night. 


We feel that it takes courage to hold out for good 
music. We feel that those who do so might need an 
occasional word of encouragement. But from the num- 
er of cars which pull up beside us exuding good music, 
we surmise that many motorists are discovering one 
spot on the dial where some of man’s most ennobling 
creations can be heard. 


This editorial observation 
is supported by 


MARKET FACTS% 


that 


CONFIRM 


the consistently growing 
response to fine music 
programming, much of it 
stereophonically, of 


by that loyal 

mass audience 
whose income 
accounts for 2/3 

of the Philadelphia 
area's buying power. 


* We will gladly give you 
the facts upon request 


WFLN-AM-FM, 8200 RIDGE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 
Represented Nationally by Good Music Broadcasters, Inc., 355 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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thaniel Newlin restored by using the methods 
and material available in the time of Queen Anne. 
feed fish. 

Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. Arboretum 
and flower gardens, Italian water garden with 
Stream is stocked for fishing. Pool for children to 
beautiful fountain and pools. Large conservatory 
with 342 acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays. 


DINING OUT 


These listings represent some o 
places to eat in this area. If readers care to call 
others to our attention, we will be delighted to 


the many fine 


check them for future inclusion. 

Note that no liquor is served in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys local 
option. All restaurants are open for both lunch 
and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 
*See advertisements elsewhere in magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille, Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 


open until midnight, and is a nice place to relax 
after theater, 

Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. World 
famous chefs at their continental best make the 
beautifully decorated main dining room one of 
the more enjoyable places for lunch or dinner in 
the city. Everything is a la carte, reservations 
are advisable, View the everchanging panorama 
in the Square from the Cocktail Lounge, an oasis 
for an excellent martini. 

John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. It's hard 
to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with any 
request frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day's work. Standard fare is also superbly 
prepared, the menu is all a la carte. Any meal 
here is a gourmet’s treat. Cocktail lounge is 
intimate and quiet, a nice spot after a busy day. 
Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the-century 
hotel still serving old Philadelphia families. 
Known for the traditional pepperpot soup and 
chicken dishes. Gates presides, and Eddie, bar- 
tender for the past 14 years, makes a superior 
martini. Harvard Club of Phila. located here. 
Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts. Steeped 
in fine old Philadelphia tradition, the famous 
Stratford Garden features an excellent cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine . . . New Rib Wagon, serving roast 
beef, baked potato and salad during dinner hour. 
Lou Chaiken entertains daily at dinner. The 
popular Hunt Room Bar and Grille a fine mid-day 
refuge. Delicious hot and cold hors d'oeuvres in 
the sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge. 
Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent variety 
of dishes at all times. Let Marcel make sugges- 
tions, In the Garden Terrace, an all-you-can-eat 
special on weekdays—Mon. and Tues., beefsteak. 
Wed. and Thurs, Smorgasbord, and Fri. Seafood 
and Newburg or beefsteak. The Restaurant on the 
Mall serves good food at reasonable prices. 
Chancellor Hall Hotel, 13th and Chancellor Sts. 
Chancellor Room features continental and Chinese 
cuisine, The latest night life phenomena. Stereo. 
Hi-Fi LP's for patrons' listening pleasure, Joseph 
Marucci, host. 

Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dining in the 
Spruce Room, known for its planked steak, old 
wines and French specialities. The Sir Francis 
Cocktail Lounge* is distinctive, with low lights 
and quiet atmosphere. Organ music nightly. 
Essex, 13th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House is 
a busy noontime spot, with a really good Lindy- 
typa menu . . pastrami, corned beef, hot and 
cold roast beef sandwiches. Either lunch or dinner 
is well-prepared in the main Essex Dining Room. 
Both rooms are closed Sat. and Sun. 
Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the ‘Penn campus, this 
is quite a popular spot with the college crowd— 
very lively and gay. The Dining Room closes at 
10 p.m. but there's food and entertainment until 
2 a.m. in the Old Heidelberg Lounge-Restaurant. 
This new creation of *'*Gemutlicheit" features 
Viennese and German specialties on popular priced 
dinners, The Chess Bar is already a famous meet- 
ing place. 

X*Sheraton, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. 
Philadelphia's newest hostelry. The Cafe Careme* 
is French and very elegant dinner music 
and dancing with the Dave Stanley Trio nightly. 
Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a marvelous 
tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is *'for-men-only" 
until 2:30. Piano ramblings here in the evenings. 
Cocktails in the Indian Queen and Town Room 
Lounge. New Wine Cellar for quick snacks & beer 
on tap. 

Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. The cheerful 
and attractive Sylvania Dining Room serves good, 
down-to-earth food, has just initiated a nightly 
Smorgasbord buffet designed to appeal to the most 
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jaded appetite. Sliced prime sirloin steak is a 
specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* a pleasant cock- 
tailing spot. 

*Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popular with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate fine 
food. The Warwick Room* features dancing to 
Lennie Herman’s Band. Embassy Room has the 
continental air. Try their justly famous shrimp 
lamaze. Men take over the Ooach Room* bar 
until 7 p.m. except on Fri. and Sat. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and in- 
timate room hiding behind a rather formal name. 
Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine. Mario 
Mira entertains at the piano. 

Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. A famous Phila- 
delphia night spot, serving good food, and a 
liberal portion of good dance music by Lou Bari 
in the Piano Lounge. 

C’est La Vie*, 1418 Spruce St. An elegant, plush 
recreation of a Mauve Decade restaurant. Excel- 
lent food, reasonable prices. French cuisine a 
specialty. Either early or late dancing. Music 
nightly with George Ruffin at the piano, playing 
everything from Basin Street to Broadway. Solly 
Demetro, strolling guitarist, alternates with him. 
Ronny Sealair at the piano in the Lounge. 
Saxony*, 1227 Walnut St. If you're theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to it that 
nothing will appear hurried but you'll make the 
porani Wonderful anytime for steak and roast 
beef. 

Capri*, 1528 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese specialities. 
Try the Sportsman’s Dinner of roast pheasant. 
Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. Sophisticated 
and popular. 

L'Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, loved 
for its good food, owned and operated by the 
Bottis family for the past 80 years. Continental 
dishes range through game in season, fillet of 
sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, veal saute 
Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open seven days, 
noon to 9:30 p.m. 

Da Vinci Restaurant, 2007 Walnut St. Not just 
a fine Italian restaurant, but an interesting art 
gallery as well. Open from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
seven days a week. 

Three Threes*, 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite haunt 
of Philadelphia longhairs, Located on enchanting 
old street, Excellent food and liquors served in a 
string of small rooms lined with work of local 
popular artists. 

Eddie Callahan's, 115 S. 19th St. A new lunch- 
eon and supper club, with a pleasant, congenial 
atmosphere, serving good food at all times. 
Helen Sigel Wilson's*, 1528 Walnut St. Intimate 
and casual spot with a touch of Main Line glitter. 
Excellent food and cocktails under the aegis 
of one of America's leading women golfers. Closes 
at midnight. 

The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small and 
intimate, A favorite with the theater crowd. A 
good dinner spot with superior steaks. Reserva- 
tions advisable. 
Kuglers, Widner Bldg., 1839 Chestnut St. Very 
superior cuisine, especially in the seafood depart- 
ment; tangy snapper soup, back fin crab, seafood 
platters. A fine place for a leisurely meal. 

Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. Close 
to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your own 
lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly wide 
range of seafood dishes, as you like them. Closes 
at 10 p.m. 

Arthur's Steak House*, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for *'rare" and 
"medium" are devoted regulars, since every order 
is done to their own taste. Open until 2 a.m. 
Frankie Bradley's, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie's good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. 

Lew Tendler's 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters for 
the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks and 
lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. 

Jesse's, 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of dishes, 
and the only place in town for Japanese sukiyaki 
cooked at your table. No liquor. 

The Milan, 39 S. 19th St. Well-tended bar, and 
excellent Italian food. They serve 25 kinds of 
spaghetti—all good. 

Tarello's, 1621 Chestnut St. A rare combination 
of unusually good Italian food in a Spanish at- 
mosphere. The Matador cocktail lounge is unique 
in every way—and Victor's meat ravioli, delicious! 
Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name synony- 
mous with good food for many years. A pleasant 
atmosphere in which to enjoy well-cooked, well- 


served meals, Located near the better specialty 
shops. 
Stouffers*, Penn Center, 16th and Pennsylvania 


Blvd. American antiques have been used to furnish 
the elegant rooms; Fairmount, Plaza, Lantern 
Landing, Tack Room, Time Counter, Greene 
Countrie North and South. Open every day but 
Sunday, 7 to 10. 

Kelly’s, 5 S. Mole St. Fine seafood since the 
early 19007. Oysters any time of the year. Be 
sure to see collection of unusual oyster plates. 
Hespe's“, 28 S, 16th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Holstein, 
and pigs' knuckles with sauerkraut are a few of 
their many items. 


Benny The Bums“, 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
Steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable and 
distinctive atmosphere of a converted old Phila- 
delphia mansion. 

Shoyer's, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visitors 
alike have favored this excellent eating spot for 


over 75 years. It’s noted particularly for pot 
roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
Bookbinder’s Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 


Their crab meat, Lobster Coleman, and ‘‘Booky’s 
Baked Crab" are ‘musts’ for seafood lovers. 
Operated by 8rd and 4th generation descendants 
of famous Bookbinder family. 

1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. Host 
Bob Sigel always on hand. 

Donoghue's“, 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful at- 
mosphere of “history was made here." Excellent 
snapper soup and triple-rib lamb chops. Barroom 
has original bar from Chicago Exposition of 1897. 
A little far out, but worth the trip. 

P.M.*, 131 South 13th St. Favorite haunt of the 
advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian food. 


Open till 2 a.m. 
*The Prime Rib, 14 S. 15th St. As the name 
would indicate, here is the place for excellent 
prime ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every day 
'til 1 a.m., Sun. until 10. Good bar. 
Algiers*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relaxing 
atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing in 
Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries Jubilee; 
feather-touch piano ramblings in the background. 
Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte only 
—delicious German  cooking—game in season, 
superbly served. Imported German beer. Gourmet's 
heaven. 
The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City Line 
Ave. Beautifully located in a modern apartment 
building overlooking Fairmount Park and Phila- 
delphia's skyline. Large choice of foods, well 
prepared. 
Black Horse Tavern*, 5020 City Line Ave. Enjoy 
“just right” roast beef, broiled-in-butter flounder, 
and lobster tails in this converted estate house. 
Golf trophies won by the owner much in evidence 
Been the bar. Piano ticklings Wed., Fri, and 
t. 
Fisher's, 3545 N. Broad St. Popular seafood house 
in North Philadelphia. Only place we know where 
you can get nine kinds of seafood on one platter. 
Beer only. 
Beck's On The Boulevard*, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties in- 
clude steaks and chops. 
Bradley Country Tavern, Rte, 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, country 
atmosphere. Crab-meat stuffed shrimp a speciality. 
McGillin's Old Ale House—1310 Drury St. (be- 
tween 13th and Filbert, south of Chestnut). 
Opened in 1860, when James Buchanan was 
president, this quaint oasis, reminiscent of a 
London pub, has been the gathering place of 
Philadelphians and the theatrical fraternity for 
almost a century. Gaslights are lighted every 
Friday night. 
Venture Inn—255 S. Camac St. Here on one of 
the city's tiniest streets is the intimacy of a 
quiet bistro on the Left Bank. 
Russian Inn, 1223 Locust St. Where Sue and 
Harry Stolwein have been serving European spe- 
cialities to Philadelphia's and the world's musical 
and artistic greats for many years. 
Frank Palumbo's, 824 Catherine St. This is their 
75th year in business, serving fine Italian food and 
delivering a good assortment of nightclub enter- 
tainment. Two shows every night, reservations 
advisable on the weekends. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


*Homestead Of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532 New- 
town. A touch of old Colonial elegance, in this 
modern busy world. Enjoy delicious Southern fried 
chicken or Shrimp Creole, finish an unhurried 
meal with wonderful pecan pie. Buffet luncheon 
Wed., Thurs. and Sat., buffet dinner Wed. and 
Thurs. 

Temperance House, Newtown. Since Colonial days 
the stop for travelers and residents alike for 
really good home-style meals. “Beer Only" is the 
rule in the pleasant Grille Room. 

%Goodnoe Dairy Bar. Rtes. 532 and 413, New- 
town. Serves some of the most amazingly delicious 
and well-prepared food to be eaten anywhere. 
Famous for home-made Toll Gate Ice Cream, hand 
dipped to your order. 

*Buck Hotel* Intersection Buck Road, Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Famous since 
1735 for excellent dining, delightful atmosphere. 
Especially fine cheesecake. A good place to hold 
private parties. Try their sauteed crabmeat for a 
treat. 

Washington Crossing Inn,** Rte, 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. Excellent cuisine in the formal din- 
ing rooms, or in the lovely original old kitchen, 
before the open fireplace, The braised short ribs 
are worth traveling to taste. 

Whitehall Hotel, S. State St, Newtown. Good, 
plain, nicely prepared food served at all times, 
interesting snacks and platters for late in the 
evening. Historic Stag Bar a rarity in these days 
of equality. 

Jack Hanson's Inn*, West Trenton Ave., Morris- 
ville. Unusually good food cooked to your order. 
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Background music in the Silhouette Cocktail 
Lounge. 
Rock Run,“, Morrisville. A new supper club, 
featuring fine food, soft lights, amd a good jaza 
piano nightly. Excellent bar, large banquet facil- 
ities. 
Jerry's, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morrisville. 
Steaks, chops or hamburgers, really charcoal 
broiled, and excellent cheesecake, too. 
Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Rte. 13 and 
Green Lane, Bristol. A good place to go for late 
evening snacks, a fine array of food to choose 
from at all times. 
La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A con- 
noisseur's delicatessen, serving the best corned 
beef sandwiches in the area. Lunch or dinner in 
the Lodge, downstairs. 
Pennsbury Inn, Bordentown and Ferry Mill Roads, 
near Pennsbury. New life, new chefs, good food 
well served under new management. Candlelight 
Dining Room serves good music in a quiet at- 
mosphere. 
Warrington Inn*, Rte. 611, Warrington. Famous 
for seafood, lobster and crabmeat casserole a 
delicacy. Vincent will give you a cordial welcome. 
Dino's Fireside Inn, Rte. 268, Hatboro. Delicious 
scampi and lasagna. A well-tended bar steeped 
in Old World charm. Closed Tues 
Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the County's 
old favorites. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet and 
intimate in the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs. 
Country Side Inn*, Rte. 611, N. of Doylestown 
A distinguished country inn specializing in au- 
thentie sauerbraten, pot roast and potato pancakes. 
Conti Inn*, Cross Keys. Famous and historic inn, 
having no trouble living up to its excellent repu- 
tation today. Try Walter's Caesar salad, or the 
marvelous roast beef, receive a warm greeting 
from the Conti hosts at the door. Excellent bar. 
Playhouse Inn“, New Hope. Nationally famous, 
always a delightful spot to dine or spend a week- 
end evening dancing. A most convivial atmosphere 
in the bar. Open for Sunday dinner, 12 to 7. 
Tow Path House**, New Hope. Down the stairs 
on Mechanic Street, to dine on unusually excellent 
food before the open fireplace. Excellent cocktails. 
Logan Inn*, New Hope. Picturesque country inn 
with a friendly, informal and well-tended bar. 
Hearty cooking for the local citizenry and trav- 
elera alike. 
Albert's Restaurant, Mechanic St., New Hope. Ex- 
cellent cuisine and drinks. Superior hamburgers, 
homemade pastries. The rooms are cozy and the 
host charming. 
Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck Normandie 
just one of many gourmet dishes prepared to 
perfection. Fascinating 18th century surroundings. 
Intimate cocktail lounge downstairs with antique 
bar once used in Maxim's in Paris. 
The Cartwheel Inn, Rte. 202, New Hope. Su- 
perior cuisine in the hands of Monsieur Richard, 
European service with an extra flourish. Every- 
thing made to order, and anything ordered well 
worth the short wait. Fireplaces in bar and dining 
room. 
Stone Manor House, Rte. 202, Buckingham. At- 
tractive bar serving delicious drinks. Sizzling 
steaks served on Portuguese clay platters, fabu 
lous stuffed potatoes a specialty. Piano ram- 
blings. Weekdays 5 'til closing, Sat. noon 'til 
closing. 
Eddie King's Barn*, Rtes. 202 and 413, Buck- 
ingham. Steaks second to none served in a rustic 
setting by candlelight . . . delicious cocktails, 
imported beers and liquors. Private dining rooms 
= " " " Weekdays, 4 to 2 a.m., Sat. 12 to 12. 
Named after the founder of the Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd., between Centre Bridge 
and Lumberville. Good food, marvelous hot home- 
tt ^ ` . made breads and pastries. Warm and inviting be- 
traditions of F rench Cuisine, fore the open fireplaces in any one of the three 
dining rooms. 
Centre Bridge Inn*, 812 mi. N. of New Hope, on 
Rte, 32, Especially fine prime ribs on Saturdays. 


MOET 


(She On au C Champagne l of rane 


From the fabulous fifteen mile cellars 
of Moet & Chandon, Epernay. 
Dom Perignon, also by Moet & Chandon, 
is available in limited quantities. 


— — Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.Y. * Importers since 1794 — 


Sheratons’ formal dining room. 


This old inn has three 12-ft. fireplaces for winter 
comfort . . . and a player-piano for fun. Dinners 
served 5-10 p.m. 

MUSIC NIGHTLY Meyer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Features non 


faney but reasonably priced good dining. 

Bentz Inn**, Quakertown. The byword here is “A 

good meal at any time.” The surroundings are 

pleasant, the menu interesting. 

Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 

diners from miles around, famous for its excel 

lent food for either a long leisurely dinner or 

a quick meal, Organ music in the attractive bar. 
ye oe . Delaware Oaks**, Riegelsville, Fine food with a 

N ight to Joe Martin s Music continental flavor, The family will appreciate the 
x excellent sauerbraten. 

Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville and 

| Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the turn of 

SPECIAL PARKING RATES the century, still serving the same fine food. Coun 

try hams from nearby farms, home-baked cakes 

and pies. 

Pipersville Inn**, Pipersville. Good Penn-German 

cooking served in a home-type atmosphere by the 

famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 

*Four Winds Tavern**, Rte. 611, Revere, N, of 

Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on good steaks 


or chicken-in-the-basket. 
THE — »heratoi ) HOTEL Perosa Inn**, Line Lexington. For pleasant and 


enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti and clams 


1725 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA, ||| or meat balls; try this restaurant. 


Goldies Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime meals 
for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef pot pie a 
special treat 


Supper Dancing 


Ivery Friday and Saturday 
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Try HENNESSY “ON-THE-ROCKS”—a 
light, dry, “easy-to-live-with” drink 
you will enjoy through the evening. 
For all occasions, have Hennessy 
Cognac Brandy handy in your home) 


kkk 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
84 Proof «+ Schieffelin & Co., New York 


November-December, 1959 


Indian Rock Hotel*, on the Delaware, River Road 
Upper Black Eddy. A charming and secluded spot 
for good dining with marvelous homemade cir 
namon and finger rolls as an added attraction 
Excellent drinks. 

*Haney's On The Hill**, Upper Black Eddy, 42 
mi. off Rte. 82. Absolutely enormous servings of 
really good food. Smorgasbord every Sat. night 
Breezy and comfortable on the outdoor patio over 
looking a view of the Jersey Palisades. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Yorktown Inn*, Rte. 611, Elkins Park. Really ex 
cellent food in a charming atmosphere. The sparc 
ribs are marvelous. Luncheon, cocktails and din 
ner served. Dancing Wed. night to Bill Davis 
Dixieland Band, Fri. and Sat. nights to Bob 
Horton band. Bonwit Teller Fashion Show every 
Fri. at 12:45 luncheon, 

Jos. Donnolo's Fort Side Inn*, “Where 73 Crosses 
809," Whitemarsh Superb food in an unusual 
atmosphere. Specializing in seafood. Live lobsters 
flown from the North Atlantic to their own tank, 
the largest im the area. Facilities for private 
parties and banquets. Dancing Fri. and Sat 
9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

General De Kalb Inn*, Rte. 202 north of Norris 
town. Known for their good food. Rooms for 
parties. Can't go wrong here on steaks or lamb 
chops. 

Pike Restaurant, Rte, 309 at Springhouse, 2 
miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish a 
specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadillacs stop 
here a.m. to 9 p.m. Open after midnight Fri 
and Sat. 

Cross Roads Motel, Rte. 202, 3 miles north of 
Norristown. Prices on the high side but so is the 
quality of the food. Driftwood Room*, open till 
10 p. m. has a four piece combo for late diners 
on Fri. and Sat. nights. 

Springhouse Tavern“, Rte. 309 and Sumneytow: 
Pike, at Springhouse. Wonderful duck dinners, 
marvelous seafood. Lunch is served from 11 a.m 
to 2 p.m. and dinner from 5 to 9 p.m. 

Forest Inn—Tennis Ave. and Welsh Rd., Ambler. 
Primarily a steak house, but they also have gi- 
gantic lobsters which can be chosen from the 
tank in the bar. Dogwood Room available for 
private parties, Lunch from 12 to 8 p.m. and 
dinner from 4:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

Kaufman House, Sumneytown Pike, Sumneytown. 
The unusual is a daily occurrence in this charm- 
ing old-fashioned hotel. Roast raccoon, rattle snake 
meat, bear chops, moose and buffalo steaks take 
their place with excellent every-day fare. Beer 
from fifteen different countries an added attraction 
Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues., 
Wed. and Thurs, dinner and Mon. and Fri 
lunch Sunday 12 to 8 p.m. Mighty good food 
Casa Conti**, Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. 

Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—the choice is yours 
Open every day on reservation from 12 to 7:30 
Blue Bell Inn** on Rte. 73. Old coach inn is 
now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp Jamaze a 
specialty. Open noon to midnight. Reservations 
advisable. 

Blue Horse Tavern, Rte. 73, Blue Bell. Frank and 
Eddie’s attractive, well-run establishment featur 
ing steaks, fine martinis. 

Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes 
Shishkabob and seafood are suggested when you 
dine at this charming place, built in 1685. Call 
Archie far reservations. 

Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 
evening, followed Wed. through Sat. evenings by 
dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of beef and oh, 
so tender lobster have made this a popular spot 
Crossroads Tavern*, Centreville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest’s selection his personal supervision. He 
specializes in delectable French items. 

School Inn*, Rte. 309, N. of Ambler. This charm 
ing old inn is just what it sounds like—an old 
remodeled school with additions. The specialities 
are chicken, steak and home-baked pies and cakes 
Witchwood Farms, R. D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, home-made ice cream delight both 
children and adults at this family restaurant out 
in the country. 

Old Mill, Old York & Horsham Rds, Hatboro. In 
this old mill, new management is serving out- 
standing food high-lighted by its steaks and fried 
chicken. 

Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn, Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains of 
organ music in the background at dinner time 
Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 

*William Penn Inn, Rte. 202 at Sumneytown 
Pike. Gwynedd. Est. 1714. Open daily for lunch 
and dinner. Speciality of the house—Snapper 
Soup. Your favorite drink at the Curly Maple 
Bar. Banquet accommodations for 40 to 400 in 
the Coach and Carriage Room and the Surrey 
Room. 

Sauter's Inn, Philmont and Pine Roards. Hunt 
ingdon Valley, Pa. Newly opened. Features dinners 
by candlelight. Soft background music. Open for 
luncheon. Cocktail bar. 


THOSE WHO THINK 
BEFORE THEY DRINK 


ENJOY 


IELRO. 


SUPERLATIVE BLENDED WHISKY 86 
PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
MELROSE DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. 
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YULETIDE 


HOLIDAY 


by the sea 


Gay festivities to 
celebrate the joyous 
season. Special Holi- 
day entertainment. 
New Year's Eve Party. 
Ocean water in all 
baths. Twin beds with 
bath from $13. Mod. 
Am. Plan — $5.25. 
Ask about Holiday 
Plan. Call Atlantic 
City 5-1211, in N.Y. 
MU 2-4849. 


Marl borougb⸗Blenbeim 


Ownership g 8 
management 
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How Cow? 
Brown Now? 


That's just one more way of asking 
if you like your roast beef rare or 
well done. 

Some folks like beef blood red 
and skip the gravy. 

Other meat lovers prefer it done 
to a beautiful brown . . . and an out- 
side cut if you please. 

Have it anyway you like; an 
restaurant listed in the "Dining Out" 
section of the Pennsylvania Traveler 
will cook it to order. But make sure 
of one thing if you want that dinner 
to be well remembered. Make ab- 
solutely certain that standing up- 
right and proud beside the beef is a 
chilled bottle of Ortlicb's Premium 
Beer. 

Pour it with care and watch the 
bubbles dance in the glass. Hold it to 
the light and look through its golden 
glow. Put it to your lips and take a 
cool, refreshing sip. 

Lean back. . . relax . . . and take 
another sip. Sip after sip, it tastes 
better and better. Honestly folks, in 
all the world there's nothing like a 
cold bottle of. 


Hey .. . your meat's getting cold! 


HENRY F. ORTLIEB CO., Phila., Pa, 


Valley Inn, 737 Huntingdon Pike, Rockledge. 
Stuffed lobster tails and steaks are a specialty 
in this relaxed Early American atmosphere. Quartet 
for dancing, Wed., Fri. and Sat., after 9 p.m. 
Fashion show on Fri, from 12:30 to 2 p.m. 
Open Sundays from noon until 8 p.m. 

*General Lafayette Inn, Germantown Pike &. 
Church St., Lafayette Hill, Pa. Early American 
charm is the keynote to this hostelry established 
in 1732, the year George Washington was born. 
Finest steaks, seafood, man-sized cocktails. Soft 
background music. 

Ebb-Tide, 254-56 Keswick Ave. Glenside. Dine 
in a nautical setting on your favorite seafood. 
Smorgasbord luncheons a specialty. Frank Grady 
at the piano nightly. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern*, Montgomery Ave, Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been Bill 
Everhart’s strong point for the past 25 years. 
Roast beef, steaks and seafood are specialties. 
Open from 4 p.m. till 2 a.m. 

Charlie Hess“, Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as well 
Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie will 
make you welcome. 

The Cynwyd*, 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks *'that" 
thick, and a large variety of Italian dishes. 
Specially recommended for diners who prefer 
intimate lighting. 

Langerman's**, 915 Montgomery Ave., Narberth. 
Fascinating Polynesian and Chinese after-dinner 
menu, and an extraordinary drink list well-worth 
looking into. All the lobser tails you can eat 
Tuesday night. 

Weber's, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this won- 
derful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery Pike. 
Food prepared with special care. Hours noon to 
2 a.m. 

General Wayne Inn“, Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Concert and dance music 
every night by Fritz Prospero and His Orchestra. 
Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword special- 
ties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken, Reser- 
vations suggested. 

Stouffer's, Wynnewood. This branch of the popular 
chain offers four large, attractive dining rooms 
serving good food. New Lamplight Room for men 
only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows Friday noon, 
fall and winter. 

Viking Inn—Smorgasbord**, Ardmore. Said to be 
the only Scandinavian restaurant in this area. 
Only the Lundvalls, who came from Sweden, 
could dream up the delicious varieties of hot and 
cold Smorgasbord, served on a revolving table. 
Main dining room open from noon on. 

Chateau Colotte*, Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without being 
disturbed. Food consistently well prepared. Eddie 
Bigham and his piano make music every evening 
from 9 to closing. 

The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 100 
ears ago spent weekends in this charming old 
ostel, where aged pine walls and small, red- 
checked covered tables retain the feeling of the 
old days. Steaks and chops delicious. Has an un 
listed phone number, so go out and see Frank 
Callahan for reservations. 

Bryn Mawr College Inn**, Morris Ave., Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families stop by for 
a snack or a meal in this dignified old mansion 
on the campus. Home-made rolls and pastry 
delicious. 

Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th century, but has 
been enlarged to accommodate large groups. De- 
pendably good cuisine. Open noon to midnight 
daily. 

Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well to 
soft music. Be there in time for a drink in the 
spacious cocktail room. 


Orsatti’s Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off Lan- 
caster Pike. Specializes in American and Italian 
cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday nights. 

Covered Wagon Inn, Lancaster Ave. & Old Eagle 
Rd., Strafford. Candlelight dining. Try their roast 
beef, steaks and lobsters. Orchestra for dancing 
Saturday night from 9:30. 

The Lamp Post Inn*, Lancaster Ave., Strafford. 
Excellent variety of food in either the Colonial 
dining room or the pine-paneled bar. Open noon 
to 8:30. 

Paoli Inn*, Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven 
layer cake for dessert. Kitchen open 'til midnight. 
Treadway Inn, St. Davids. The newest of the 
famous New England Inns, this one is a hotel- 
motel in the Colonial tradition. The restaurants 
are spectacular, especially the main dining room, 
decorated in Oriental motif with an &-ft. bird- 
cage dominating the scene. Specialties of the 
house include New England Lobster pie, frogs 
legs en chablis, Indian pudding, spoon dropped 
cod-fish cakes and dozens of other delightful 
dishes. 


* IN PHILADELPHIA * 


the 
Embassy 
Room 


THURSDAY EVENINGS 


SMORGASBORD 


The Warwick 


A Kirheby Hotel 


LOCUST ST. AT 17th - PE 5.3800 


a wonderful gift 


JACQUIN'S 


CREME DE MENTHE 


— 


60 PROOF 


Made by America’s Oldest Cordial Producers 
CHARLES JACQUIN et Cie, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
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CHESTER COUNTY 
Lenape Inn*, Rte. 52 on the Brandywine, Le 
nape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner and 
cocktail in this charming, quiet place, across 
the road from Lenape Amusement Park. The 
prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs, Carey is 
your hostess. 
Chadds Ford Hotel**, Chadds Ford. Serving way- 
farers since it was built in 1736. Dinner, 5:30 to 
9:30. Long, very busy bar. The sign, ‘legal 
beverages" really means every kind of drink, 
according to John Flaherty, the manager. 
The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a mecca for visitors to his- 
torie Chester County. Take the family for chicken 
potpie Sunday in the comfortable dining room. 
"Ye Old Tap Garden" barroom is open from noon 
until 1 p.m. 
The Westtown Farm House**, on the Westtown 
School Campus. Near West Chester. Will remind 
you of the country hotel where you stopped as 
a child. Inexpensive meals. One menu unless you 
order in advance. Better make reservations with 
Marion Weller, manager, if there are more than 
two in your party. No liquor. 
Dutch Cupboard**, Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles for Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial atmos- 
phere in this old homestead noted for the fine 
cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m. Steaks, chops and seafood 
a specialty. Reservations advisable, especially 
Saturday night. 
Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23, 1144 miles west of 
Rte. 100, near Pughtown. One of the finest 
restaurants in the East. The ultimate in haute 
cuisine and a wine cellar of a quality rare for 
this country. Dinner by reservation only. 
*Kimberton Tavern**, Kimberton Rd., 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 
served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 1 


to 7:80. 

DELAWARE COUNTY 
Walber's on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. In Es- 
sington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while eat- 
ing surperbly prepared food—especially snapper 
soup, lobster, or king size soft-shell crab. Danc- 
ing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights, Reser- 
vations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. Persch. 
Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester, A wonder- 
fulp chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else, If you're a stranger, order 
baked lump crab meat imperial or roast brisket 
of beef with potato  pancakes—they're good! 
Exotic Chinese dishes have been added to the 
excellent American cuisine. Organ music nightly. 
The Falcon House, 525 West Chester Pike, Manoa 
Specializes in food of a different nation each 
day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., etc. Six 
dining rooms serving 1300. Organ music every 
evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. weekdays, 12 to 
9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli Gardens. 
Lamb Tavern*, Springfield & Eagle Rds., Spring- 
field. Gourmet foods with imported wines. Spe 
cialty, lobster with crab meat stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, with 
host Nick Matchica. 
Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. Good 
meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet room 
with its own bar for parties. Plank steak a spe- 
cialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reservations. 


Rose Tree Inn, Rte. 252 (Providence Road), 
Upper Providence. Excellent food, in particular 
the fine steaks that can be selected, tableside, 


from the steak cart. Superb service, Eunice and 
Jack Messick are the hosts. 

Fisher's, West Chester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. to 
midnight, later on weekends. 

Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, Drexel 
Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 p.m. Dinners 
every week day from 4 p.m. Children’s platters 
half price. Consistently fine Italian and American 
cuisine. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. A 
favorite family eating place specializing in char- 
coal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has the right touch 
with her homebaked pies, Newly refurnished in 
early 1900 lamp-lighter theme. 

D''gnazio's Towne House“, 117 South Ave., Media. 
Babe and Len carry on the excellent cuisine started 
by their parents. Interesting art exhibits in every 
room. Piano music for lunch and dinner. Try the 
new cocktail lounge. 

The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west off 
Rte. 1, 1 mile down Brinton Lake Rd. Water 
wheel runs constantly in this old mill, built in 
1682. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. Upperman's 
home-made pecan pie are worth the trip. 
Brook's Restaurant and Club Del-Rio**, W. Ches- 
ter Pike and Eagle Rd., Manoa. Seafood restaur- 
ant. Unusual chef's specialty is the broiled sea- 
food platter. Banquet facilities in Club. 

Petti Arms, U. S. 1, 6 mi. west of Media, Glen 
Mills. Gourmet food. Gold Room seats 200. Petti 
Lounge has bar and tables for dining. Petti Pub 
for business men's luncheon or cocktails. Intimate 
cocktail music. 

Cloverleaf Inn, Rte. 1 at Middletown Rd., Media. 
Smorgasbord and buffet luncheon served daily, 
11:30 to 3:30. Delciious home-cooked dinners. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


*River's Edge, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella Dal- 
las" greets guests who come from miles around to 
this old mill on the banks of the Delaware, Out- 
standing French food and American favorites. 
Luncheon Oct. 1 to June 1. Cocktails and dinner 
1:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinner 1 to 8:30 p.m. 
The “Dock Room” available for private parties. 
Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan plat- 
ters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday night's 
buffet featuring unlimited portions. Snacks in the 
Oyster Bar. 

*Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 
loaves of bread at this historic old country hotel. 
Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except Sunday). Hot 
food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily. Enjoy 
works of famous artists always on display. 
Colligan's Stockton Inn**, Stockton, N. J. Dinner 
only. Song-inspiring wishing well is worth in- 
specting after a lobster or roast beef feast, Drinks 
here with Sunday dinners. 

Landwehr's Restaurant**, Rte. 29, 2 miles below 
Washington's Crossing. A real family affair with 
the Landwehrs who pride themselves on food and 
drink prepared and served with a personal touch. 
Large rooms available for private parties. 
Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial inn 
with private rooms for receptions, banquets and 
business meetings. Each dish is a connoisseur's 
delight. 

Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous dining 
spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, prime 
rib roast of beef (and we do mean prime). Cock- 
taila with Sunday dinner. 

Cherry Hill Inn, Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Dining 
room designed by Dorothy Draper. Predominately 
French cuisine. Music every night except Mon- 
day. Bar and cocktail lounge. Rooms. 

Cinelli's Country House, Merchantville, N. J., 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open daily 
from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., good Italian food 
a specialty. 

Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield. Open every day. 
Dancing on weekends makes this a perfect place 
to go with a date. Chinese food and steaks are 
featured, 

The Pub, Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Exception- 
ally good sirloins and fillets served from the open 
charcoal hearth. Salads here are always a real 
treat. Giant cocktails and highballs are a feature. 
Red Hill Inn, Rtes. 30 and 73, Pennsauken. 
"Jazz in Jersey" night spot, with late snacks and 
drinks taking second place to a superior enter- 
tainment schedule. Reservations advisable. 
Knife & Fork Inn—Atlantic & Albany Ave. at 
the end of Route 40, Atlantic City. Old English 
atmosphere. One of Atlantic City's most attrac- 
tive restaurants, serving the shore resort's finest 
food. 


JIM BRADLEY'S 


Catering to banquets and parties 
Business men's lunch 

Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 


Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Bivd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 
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High point 
of the 
Evening! 
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Next time you dine— ascend! Have an 
evening's pleasure with Grand Marnier. Made 
exclusively with fine cognac brandy, Grand 
Marnier turns food flavors to gold. In fruit 
cup. Duck à lorange. Soufflé . . . frappé. 
Then after dinner ... enjoy a mellow Grand 
Marnier liqueur. That’s Marnier from heaven! 


Grand Marnier 


LIQUEUR A D'ORANGE - PRODUCT OF FRANCE 


80 PROOF - FOR OUR NEW RECIPE BOOKLET, WRITE DEPT. T12 
CARILLON IMPORTERS LTO., 730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Traditionally Superb. Dining 


6 miles west of Valley Forge 
on Route 113 


For reservation call 
WE 3-8148 


(CLOSED FEBRUARY) 


KE KR P SERERE: 


When chill November dark comes frostily 
and cold—what fun to dine in the won- 
derful old-century warmth of Lambert- 
ville House . . . your Holiday guests will 
be charmed! Serving tiny hot loaves of 
home-made bread—daily 11:30 AM to 
| AM ... Sun, to 8 PM. Bar & Cock- 
tail Lounge. Monthly art exhibits. Ample 
parking 
in the rear. 
Rooms of 
course. 


Est. 1812 


Tanibertville jouse 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EXport 7-0202 


“Don Li. The Buck' , 


COCKTAILS 
A Favorite eating place 
of the County since 1735 . 
OPEN 6 DAYS— CLOSED SUNDAY 


DINNER LUNCH 


BUCK HOTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton & Bridgeton Pike 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. Elmwood 7-1125 
— 


—— 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


If you're staying pretty much at 
home during the holidays, here are 
a few festive recipes which are guar- 
anteed to keep your spirits high and 
your stomach full. They're favorites 
of some of the Penn Country's finest 
restaurants. 

If, on the other hand, you plan 
to dine out and would like to sample 
these delectables on location, below is 
a word or two about the restaurants 
concerned (and for good measure 
three others). 

Entrees at the Lambertville House 
on Christmas Day will be broiled sir- 
loin steak ($4.25), roast turkey with 
giblet gravy ($2.75) and Virginia 
baked ham ($2.75). Included with 
every dinner at Lambertville are Mr. 
Allen's famous tiny, hot loaves of 
home made bread. 


Lambertville House Home Made Bread 

275 cups milk 

11⁄3 cups water 

| heaping tbs. lard or vegetable short- 

ening (approx. 3 oz.) 

1/6 cup sugar 

% cup salt 

| pkg. dry yeast 

Flour to thicken (approximately 6 Ibs.) 

Take half of milk; add shortening and 

bring to boil, Add sugar, salt and yeast. 
Add to remaining cold water and milk. Mix 
in flour and knead well. Put entire batch in 
one large pan; cover with cloth and set in 
warm place to rise for about 2 hours. Cut 
in half-pound (8 oz.) pieces, roll to loaf 
shape with hands and put in greased pans. 
Cover with cloth, set in warm place to rise 
for ½-2 hours. Remove cover, set in 400- 
degree oven for ½ hour. Makes 12 eight- 
ounce loaves. 


X * * 


About six miles west of Valley 
Forge is the tiny village of Kimber- 
ton and the one-hundred-and-sixty- 
three-year-old Kimberton Country 
House. Originally a boarding house 
for parents visiting their daughters 
studying at French Creek Academy 
across the wagon trail, today it is a 
superb restaurant presided over by 
Chef Pierre 


Carlies. Owners Mr. and 


Mrs. Leon Slobodzian 
bottle of their vintage wine to en- 
hance your dinner. Daily, 1 to 8 p.m. 


WEllington 3-8148 for reservations. 


suggest a 


Kimberton Country House 
Special Holiday Dinner 
Fresh Apple Cider 
Fresh Fruit Cup With Sherbet 
Cheese and Crackers 
Crisp Celery and Olives 
Kimberton Special Home Baked Bread 
Old Fashioned Chow-Chow 


Cameton a la Brigarode Duckling 

with Glazed Kumquats 

French String Beans a la Mondine 

Sweet Potato Imperial 

Pecan Pastete 

X * * 

Since 1735 The Buck Hotel at 
Feasterville has marked the cross- 
roads and welcomed wayfarers. In 
earlier days it served as social club, 
polling place and stage stop. Hooves 
no longer clatter in the courtyard but 
travelers still throng to the intersec- 
tion of Buck Road, Bustleton and 
Bridgeton Pikes for food and drink 
and friendly welcome. Under pro- 
prietor John Gonzales, the Buck has 
a menu offering close to thirty selec- 
tions, for the most discriminating 
palate. 

For a mid-winter treat order 
Paella, traditional Spanish dish of 
subtly-favored rice, chicken and sea 
foods, prepared to perfection under 
Spanish chefs Camilo Viso and 
Camilo Rodriguez. (Paella on Satur- 
days only except by special order.) 
With it have Buckroad Salad— 
greens, raw egg, anchovies, parmesan 
cheese and other ingredients mixed 
at your table. Perfect complement is 
Mateo’s Portuguese Rosé wine, and 
for a splendid climax order Cherries 
Jubilé, delectable flaming dessert. 
"Don't Pass the Buck!” 

X * * 

If you'd like to visit Hawaii dur- 
ing the holidays without straying 
farther from home than Narberth, 
drive over to Langerman's Luau at 
915 Montgomery Avenue and treat 
yourself to a sumptuous feast. 

On arriving, you've invited to the 
Hukilau Bar where you can sample 
a two-foot-tall "Bali Hai," a “Pink 
Pussycat" or other exotic drinks. At 
your table, you first are served Poly- 
nesian Hibachi (tim sam, crab Ran- 
goon, egg rolls, barbecued spare ribs 
and rumaki), then Boola Boola Soup 
and finally, as a main course, your 
choice of Lobster Maori, Bah-Mee, 
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Shrimp Kontiki or Chicken Luau 
with Almonds. Steaming hot rice and 
Formosan tea come with whichever 
entree you select. Topping the feast 
is a dessert of Flaming Snow Moun- 
tain Voleano, which, translated for 


non-Hawaiians, is composed of pine- 
apple, kumquats, oriental passion 
fruit and 151-proof brandy flambe. 
The entire repast is only $5.50. 
Reservations: MOhawk 4-0128. 

W N * 


For truly unusual holiday fare in 
a cozy old-fashioned atmosphere, try 
Kaufman House, Sumneytown Pike, 
Sumneytown. A special menu offered 
during the Christmas season features 
Roast China Peacock with 
Brandy Sauce, wild race and chest- 
nut filling, orange baked potatoes,* 
Swiss Bread, Petit Glaze and Cafe 
Vin Blanche. 


French 


*Orange Baked Potatoes 
Whip potatoes in the usual manner, then 
slice top one-third off large juice orange 
and scoop out pulp. Fill orange with pota- 


toes; the juice gives an exotic flavor, 
X * * 


HOLIDAY LIBATION 


Here are two fine old 
which will add lustre to your holiday 
parties. The first, sent by Kay Stein 
of Phoenixville, has been “serving 
the troops" for well over one hun- 
dred years. 


recipes 


Chatham Artillery Punch 
(Sip "slowly and quietly") 
Pour the following over a block of ice: 
2 qts. American Claret 
2 qts. bourbon 
| pt. gin 
2 qts. strong tea 
| pt. rum 
8 oz. grenadine 
8 oranges with juice 
8 lemons with juice 
Serves 25 


GIGS) 


Fish House Punch 
(Sip this "slowly and quietly,” 
2 qts. Jamaica rum 
| qt. Cognac brandy 
| wine glass peach brandy 
2 qts. water 
34 Ib. loaf sugar 
| qt. lemon juice 


too} 


Slack loaf sugar in punch bowl. When 
entirely dissolved add lemon juice, then all 
other ingredients. Put large lump of ice in 
bowl and brew 2 hours, stirring occasion- 
ally. In winter when ice melts slowly, more 
water may be added; in less. 


Makes ½ gallons. 


summer, 
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J. George Frederick, President 


The Gourmet Societa 


with Discriminating Palates. Famous for its Dinners and for Authoritative Information on Food and Dining 


Beaux Aris Studios, 80 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
July 9, 1959 


“Stella Dallas” 
River’s Edge Restaurant 
Lambertville, New Jersey 

The Gourmet Society wishes to extend to the River’s Edge Restaurant its highest 
compliments and congratulations in respect to its culinary standards and service. 

Our President, who has several times delightfully dined with you, reports that 
there is real evidence of a creative and devoted attitude on the part of your manage- 
ment and your chefs toward quality in food, discrimination in menu choice, originality 
in combination and cookery, and an understanding of the traditions and arts of the 
table, in the true gourmet manner and spirit. 

These, combined with your charming location amidst the trees on the shores of the 
Delaware, make a splendid combination, well worthy of the good patronage you enjoy. 

Cordially, 
THE GOURMET SOCIETY 
(Signed by) J. George Frederick, Pres. 


Luncheon 12-2, Oct. | to June !—Cocktails & Dinner 5-9:30—Sunday Dinner 1-8:30 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons € Dinners € Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays 
Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restavrant 
of Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 


... private club 
atmosphere that delights 
the most discriminating 
of guests. A half mile of 


wide white-sand beach... w^ 
two azure fresh-water swimming d 
pools . . . planned entertainment 
if you wish . . . and sumptuous 
cuisine famed from coast to p 


coast. Luxurious accommodations . . 
rooms, apartments, cottages, 


For reservations, write... phone... wire 


PHIL $. DROSS, Manager 
Phone St. Petersburg WAverly }- 9711 


HOTEL AND 
BATH CLUB 


SS. ne 
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These two put their heads together and 
came up with something really new and 
different in handbags. The fabric's exclu- 
sive with Ingber and is called Lustrella* 
for it’s pure wool that's softer than the 
softest thing you can think of! Top: 
pleated pouch 10.95. Center: barrel satchel 
trimmed withleather 18.50. Bottom: pleats 
from a pin-dot golden frame 10.95. All 
plus tax. *reg. first floor Chestnut at 


17th; also Wynnewood and Jenkintown. 
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"Tuis is the time of year when the 
one really great convenience of put- 
ting out a magazine becomes apparent 
to those who have a part in it. What- 
ever the headaches and worries 
throughout the year, the issue that 
comes out at this time is the handi- 
est way we have yet found to cope 
with the problem of Christmas cards. 
Since we like to think that all of 
our friends will be reading these 
lines, and conversely, that we may 
call all those who read them our 
friends, we save an endless amount 
of stamp and envelope licking by 
saying here and now that we'd 
like to extend the best wishes and 
greetings of the season from all 
of us at the TRAVELER. 

At the same time, we would like to 
call attention to the rather special 
decennials significance of this New 
Year's for those of us who still 
count on our fingers. A decade, 
either in retrospect or in prospect, 
is a pretty impressive span of time, 
as hectically as we seem to go at it. 
That’s why we thought that in this 
issue we'd make some attempt at 
taking a ten-year look both back- 
ward and forward at some of the 
aspects of life in the Penn Country, 
to see how it has changed and how 
it is likely to change. Obviously, for 
as much activity as exists in a com- 
munity as sizable as ours, and as small 
an organization as we command, the 
undertaking was somewhat ambi- 
tious, and must involve many omis- 
sions. More than anything else, 
though, our aim was to indicate with 
some emphasis that we stand at the 
juncture of two tremendous decades, 
and to leave it to the reader to ex- 
tend his own viewpoints from there. 

In the course of this project, we 
found, as a look at the title page 
will indicate, that our timing was 
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thrown somewhat out of normal, 
and so combined the issues of No- 
vember and December. Subscribers 
and those who have been looking for 
the TnavELER lately on the stands 
will find the answer here; subscrip- 
tions will be extended accordingly. 


H AVING committed ourselves ex- 
cept for this fraction of space to the 
vast perspective of twenty years of 
sociological whirl, we have been be- 
mused by the news of the past two 
weeks or so. With ten years of the 
most spectacular growth in our his- 
tory just drawing to a close, it 
struck us as a bit odd that the dec- 
ade should wind up in the lavish 
display of national energy, time, and 
attention devoted to quizzes, cran- 
berries and payolas. (This last, in- 
cidentally, is our personal nomina- 
tion for the most revolting word to 
come into the language since shop- 
arama.”) Were we in the opulent 
circumstances of one of the famed 
Texas millionaires who used to hire 
two Certified Public Accountants 
just to keep track of his racing bets, 
we would engage a small crew to 
calculate the value, at going adver- 
tising rates, of all the newspaper 
space and air time devoted to these 
monumental trivia, and to tabulate 
those items of major world sig- 
nificance eclipsed by them. It might 
not prove much, but then again, it 
might lend some real sense of direc- 
tion to the last ten years! 


Every year about this time, we 
find ourselves in the midst of such 
a spate of holiday spirit abroad in 
the community that we resolve to 
swear off the whole business for 
life. It isn't that we have anything 
against holidays; we've even gone 
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on record as favoring an off-season 
revival of the Christmas spirit at 
some unlikely time like July. It’s 
just that with the Thanksgiving tur- 
key hardly cold from the oven, all 
the sales might of the nation’s re- 
tailers seems to concentrate on com- 
pelling the consumer to get into the 
swing of things, and some of these 
efforts carry their share of offensive 
venality. A conspicuous exception 
to the general drum-beating, how- 
ever, came our way at Wanamaker's 
the other day, when at their invita- 
tion we wandered over to see what 
they were up to. We must say, we 
did enjoy it, and we think others 
would, too, if they haven't seen it. 

The store's main gallery has two 
levels of artfully done tableaux of 
the Nativity and related subjects, 
the organ plays tastefully selected 
music, and several times daily there 
is a display of fountains from the 
baleony of the gallery which in- 
trigued us beyond measure. Ac- 
customed to thinking of water in 
terms of tap, tub, or goblet, we had 
no idea that it could almost take 
on a personality of its own. Here 
the fountains spurt, spray, spume, 
plunge, cascade, and jet, all in time 
to the music, in changing colors, in 
the most beguiling way. The public 
stands absorbed ; and even the eagle, 
whose normal expression is one of 
fierce civic virtue and vigilance, seems 
to take on an air of benevolence, while 
over his head in the background on 
the wall hangs a portrait of the 
Founder aglow with benign mercan- 
tilism. Through all of this, we were 
bludgeoned with no bargains; simple 
Christmas spirit, and it was nice. 
Just in case no one else thinks 
of wishing Wanamaker's a merry 
Christmas, we'd like to do so here. 
Stop in—you'll enjoy it. L 
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DAWN 


OF A DECADE 


Mayor Dilworth, 
fresh from 

a spectacular 
victory at the 
polls, looks to 
the future 
optimistically. 


Soon the sun will rise on an era of unprecedented 
population growth and industrial expansion in the 
Penn Country. The benefits and the problems this will 


bring are outlined on this and the next three pages. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Richardson Dilworth, Mayor, says: I believe in 
Philadelphia, in the future of this five-county area, and 
in our ability to meet the civic challenge of our times, 
which is to grow or perish. 

Population of the Penn Country is now 3,722,000. 
In ten years it will be at least 4,400,000. Ninety per- 
cent of the non-whites come here to find work and 
This presents tremendous challenges, but even greater 
opportunities for us all. 

The Old Philadephia Development Corporation, the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement, the Delaware Valley 
Council, the Chamber of Commerce and the Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning have taken the lead in re- 
habilitating the entire city. This program calls for the 
$1,000,000,000 by private industry, 
$250,000,000 by the federal government, $150,000,000 
by the city, and $50,000,000 by the state, in ten years. 


Our most serious problems are crime, population, 


expenditure of 


transportation and area cooperation. With time and 
concerted effort we will keep crime under control. As to 
population, remember that more than ninety-five per- 
cent of the non-whites came here to find work and 
freedom, not to go on relief. Their income is rising 
steadily, and more of them own their own homes than 
ever before. 

I envision in the Sixties a rail commutation system 
which will carry people frequently, rapidly and com- 
fortably throughout the area in modern equipment. 

Finally we have the problem of area cooperation. 
Each year this will improve, not so much because we 
will all be more enlightened, but because our problems 
will become more alike, and more pressing every year. 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


John T. 
says: Ten years ago this county was still a quiet, rural 
region. But straws in the wind prophesied rapid change. 

In Upper Bucks the Palisades Joint School Board 
was planning its first senior-junior high school, and 
the Delhaas Joint School District was being formed. 
Word came that a giant steel plant was to be built in 
Falls Township; this was the most unsettling news 
in the county’s history. Warminster Township’s popu- 


Welsh, Chairman, County Commissioners, 


lation had grown two-and-one-half times since 1940, 
symbolizing Bucks’ coming population explosion. 

But Communities at both ends of the county were 
maturing rapidly. Sellersville-Perkasie started a joint 
program of supervised recreation and Newtown opened 
its Neshaminy Youth Center. 

By 1951 Bucks began to meet its new problems. The 
county commissioners created the Bucks County Plan- 
ning Commission. Meantime an incredible report of a 
“16,000-home garden city with a 70,000 population in 
lower Bucks” gained currency. This encouraged munici- 
pal-level planning; many municipalities rushed through 
zoning ordinances and began to seriously consider 
land-use control and planning. 

One result of these pell-mell developments in the 
early Fifties is that today thirty-three municipalities 
have zoning ordinances and thirty-six have local plan- 
ning commissions. In consequence our county’s growth 
and development is becoming a steady, orderly process, 
and the county will remain beautiful and pleasant. 

In 1951 Morrisville found that a complete sewage 


The Delaware River Canal, formerly a commercial asset, is today a prized scenic 


svstem was five times as costly as it would have been in 
1924 when the borough's first sewer survey was made. 
Experiences like this led to the realization that few 
municipalities can deal with these problems alone, and 
that the plans of each must mesh with those of its 


neighbors in the same watershed. 


Bv October. 1951, the Planning Commission was 


working out a code of subdivision regulations. Within 


a month ten subdivision plans awaited approval. The 


Commission also studied Lower Bucks’ traffic prob- 


lems. Later it developed valuable data on guarding 


future water resources through protection of stream 


valleys and watersheds. Flood plains should be reserved 


for recreation, to hold them as open land. This became 
the germ of the county's present park program. 

By 1953 power consumption rose by $1,500,000. 
And the twelve-million-dollar relocation of Route 13 
and the $189,000,000 Delaware Expressway were 
major public works projects. The county population 
had reached 259,620; little did we dream that it would 
be swollen by 60,000 more in the next four years. 


(Authoritative estimates indicate a 382,000 population 


by 1965; 558,000 by 1980—ED.) 
ars have been a thrilling time to be 


The past ten ye 
living in Bucks County, for this decade has been one 
of the most exciting 
The growth of the next decade should be sufficiently 


ntrolled so that its processes will be 


its people will ever experience. 


directed and co 
a source of profit and pleasure rather than apprehen- 


sion and discomfort. 


attraction in the New Hope area. 
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a spectacular 
victory at the 
polls, looks to 
the future 
optimistically. 


Soon the sun will rise on an era of unprecedented 
population growth and industrial expansion in the 
Penn Country. The benefits and the problems this will 


bring are outlined on this and the next three pages. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Richardson Dilworth, Mayor, says: I believe in 
Philadelphia, in the future of this five-county area, and 
in our ability to meet the civic challenge of our times, 
which is to grow or perish. 

Population of the Penn Country is now 3,722,000. 
In ten years it will be at least 4,400,000. Ninety per- 
cent of the non-whites come here to find work and 
This presents tremendous challenges, but even greater 
opportunities for us all. 

The Old Philadephia Development Corporation, the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement, the Delaware Valley 
Council, the Chamber of Commerce and the Citizens' 
Council on City Planning have taken the lead in re- 
habilitating the entire city. This program calls for the 
expenditure of $1,000,000,000 by private industry, 
$250,000,000 by the federal government, $150,000,000 
by the city, and $50,000,000 by the state, in ten years. 

Our most serious problems are crime, population, 
transportation and area cooperation. With time and 
concerted effort we will keep crime under control. As to 
population, remember that more than ninety-five per- 
cent of the non-whites came here to find work and 
freedom, not to go on relief. Their income is rising 
steadily, and more of them own their own homes than 
ever before. 

I envision in the Sixties a rail commutation system 
which will carry people frequently, rapidly and com- 
fortably throughout the area in modern equipment. 

Finally we have the problem of area cooperation. 
Each year this will improve, not so much because we 
will all be more enlightened, but because our problems 
will become more alike, and more pressing every year. 
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BUCKS COUNTY 


John T. Welsh, Chairman, County Commissioners, 
says: Ten years ago this county was still a quiet, rural 
region. But straws in the wind prophesied rapid change. 

In Upper Bucks the Palisades Joint School Board 
was planning its first senior-junior high school, and 
the Delhaas Joint School District was being formed. 
Word came that a giant steel plant was to be built in 
Falls Township; this was the most unsettling news 
in the county’s history. Warminster Township’s popu- 
lation had grown two-and-one-half times since 1940, 
symbolizing Bucks’ coming population explosion. 

But Communities at both ends of the county were 
maturing rapidly. Sellersville-Perkasie started a joint 
program of supervised recreation and Newtown opened 
its Neshaminy Youth Center. 

By 1951 Bucks began to meet its new problems. The 
county commissioners created the Bucks County Plan- 
ning Commission. Meantime an incredible report of a 
'"16,000-home garden city with a 70,000 population in 
lower Bucks" gained currency. This encouraged munici 
pal-level planning; many municipalities rushed through 
zoning ordinances and began to seriously consider 
land-use control and planning. 

One result of these pell-mell developments in the 
early Fifties is that today thirty-three municipalities 
have zoning ordinances and thirty-six have local plan- 
ning commissions. In consequence our county's growth 
and development is becoming a steady, orderly process, 
and the county will remain beautiful and pleasant. 

In 1951 Morrisville found that a complete sewage 


The Delaware River Canal, formerly a commercial asset, is 


system was five times as costly as it would have been in 
1924 when the borough's first sewer survey was made. 
Experiences like this led to the realization that few 
municipalities can deal with these problems alone, and 
that the plans of each must mesh with those of its 
neighbors in the same watershed. 

By October, 1951, the Planning Commission was 
working out a code of subdivision regulations. Within 
a month ten subdivision plans awaited approval. The 
Commission also studied Lower Bucks’ traffic prob- 
lems. Later it developed valuable data on guarding 
future water resources through protection of stream 
valleys and watersheds. Flood plains should be reserved 
for recreation, to hold them as open land. This became 
the germ of the county's present park program. 

By 1953 power consumption rose by $1,500,000. 
And the twelve-million-dollar relocation of Route 13 
and the $189,000,000 Delaware Expressway were 
major public works projects. The county population 
had reached 259,620; little did we dream that it would 
be swollen by 60,000 more in the next four years. 
(Authoritative estimates indicate a 382,000 population 
by 1965; 558,000 by 1980—ED.) 

The past ten years have been a thrilling time to be 
living in Bucks County, for this decade has been one 
of the most exciting its people will ever experience. 
The growth of the next decade should be sufficiently 
directed and controlled so that its processes will be 
a source of profit and pleasure rather than apprchen- 


sion and discomfort. 


today a prized scenic attraction in the New Hope area. 


DAWN OF A DECADE, Continued 


CHESTER COUNTY 


C. Gilbert Hazlett, Chairman, Board of Commissioners, 
says: This county, whether we like it or not, is fast changing 
from an agricultural to an industrial community. As thou- 
sands of new homes are built, industry will expand, taking 
advantage of the improved labor market. 

A population survey shows an anticipated 1960 census of 
over two hundred thousand. A transportation survey, now 
underway, will probably indicate a need for additional 
modern highways. Suitable tracts of land must be earmarked 
for industry; otherwise the full tax load will rest on the 
shoulders of residential owners only. 

In the past it was unnecessary to worry about parks and 
other recreational facilities. But now, with our increasing 
population we must meet the problem, principally by par- 
ticipation in the Brandywine Valley Flood Control and Water 
Supply Program. Another project due for completion soon 
is our reappraisal program. This equalizes assessments be- 
tween properties and governmental subdivisions. It should 
help greatly to assure fair assessments of every property 
owner. Our Board has also created a professionally-staffed j 
Child Care Service, which assures proper care of dependent 
children. And our Court House offices now benefit by im- f 
proved procedures and greater mechanization. 

For thirty years almost every Grand Jury has recom- 
mended that Chester County's 130-year-old prison be re- 
placed. The old was poorly equipped and was forced to 
accommodate three times as many prisoners as it was designed 
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Chester County’s incomparable countryside is 
reminiscent of England's lush greenery, to hold. On January 14, 1959, the new Chester County Farms 
| Ireland's beautiful, wooded hillsides. Prison and Detention Home was completed. It is one of the 
most modern in the United States and has every facility for 
work, recreation, manual training and religious worship. In- 
mates plant and harvest enough crops to feed not only them- 
selves, but also the Pocopson Home for the Indigent. 


| MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


| Many new expressways sweep across 
J. Walter Hammonds, Commissioner, says: These are critical years. Water 


‘ 


supply is inadequate in some areas. We need a new airport and we must at- 
tract new industry. This last may even be more important than land use, in- 
suring an adequate tax base and employment. 

During the past decade Montgomery County was transformed from a 
slumbering suburb to a hustling jet-age community. Population has doubled; 
it is now abount half a million. Expressways have replaced narrow, over- 
crowded roads. Many manufacturing plants and commercial houses have 
been established, and thousands of new homes dot what were once forests and 
farm lands. 

The county works with federal and state groups in flood control and soil 
conservation measures. The Board of Commissioners and the Planning Com- 
mission are taking a traffic survey to assist overall county planning and de- 
velopment. Aerial surveys have been made for assessment purposes. 

To attract new industry and business, the Commissioners recently created 
an Industrial Promotion and Development Committee. An Urban Development 
Authority redevelops blighted areas, in cooperation with the federal govern- 
ment. A Surplus Food Department helps the county’s needy. 
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Aerial view of Fair Acres Farm, beautiful 218-acre home for Delaware County’s indigent, north of Route 1 near Media. 


rural Montgomery County. 
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DELAWARE COUNTY 


Arthur C. Throne, Chairman, Delaware County Commissioners, says: Im- 
proved services by and for the people will mark Delaware County’s progress 
in the Sixties as it has in the Fifties. Two major accomplishments illustrate 
this: Child Care Service and Fair Acres Farm. 

This latter is an institution for the county’s senior citizens on a beautiful, 
218-acre tract near Media. Fair Acres Farm has modern dormitories and ex- 
cellent hospital and recreational facilities. 

Child Care Service is an agency for dependent children. This year some 
seven hundred children were cared for. Records of all cases are kept even 
after disposal, so that children helped can be returned to their own families. 

The greatest problem our county must face is conservation. Significant 
steps have already been taken. With land which previously was available 
for the land-fill method of waste disposal almost gone, the county has de- 
cided to build three incinerators. Upon completion, they will be available to 
every township and borough. The creation of the Delaware County Planning 
Commission represents another attack on the problem of conservation. It 
plans residential subdivisions and industrial development. 

Industrial development is faced with a land shortage problem. Only 3,200 
acres are available for new industry; thus we need to develop an effective 
industrial land conservation policy. 

Twenty-nine thousand new homes accommodating one hundred thousand 
people will have been built soon. With this residential construction has come 
a movement of shopping centers to the new residential neighborhoods. 
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New Highs in 
Higher Education 


more students, more teachers 
and more buildings 


add up to higher costs 


BY MILLARD E. GLADFELTER 


President, Temple University; 
Chairman, Philadelphia Commission 
on Higher Education 


HE publie no longer needs to 

be told of the importance of 
education, but it does not know the 
exact nature of the educational prob- 
lem, especially that of education 
beyond the high school. Here the 
news is both good and bad. Educa- 
tion officials recognize the problem 
of providing facilities for the in- 
creasing number of high school 
graduates who are entitled to and 
will want some form of higher 


education. The bad news is simply 


that the added costs of these addi- 
tional facilities will run high, and 
the public will be asked to pay. 
Pennsylvania is richly endowed 
with 125 institutions of higher 
education. Even so, Pennsylvania 
is faced with problems common to 
most other states. The ratio of stu- 
dents graduating from public high 
schools has risen from 34.2 percent 
to 60.6 percent during the period 
1925 to 1945. During this same 
period, the percentage of high school 
graduates from Pennsylvania's pub- 
lic schools entering colleges or uni- 
versities has climbed from 15.2 per- 
cent to 25.3 percent. The U. S. 
Office of Education reported in July 
1959 that about fifty-one percent 
of the students graduating from high 
school throughout the nation entered 
college on a full or part-time basis. 
In Philadelphia the Commission 


on Higher Education was created 
by City Council in 1958 in response 
to these problems and to a growing 
concern for the promises of higher 
education in the metropolitan area. 
The Commission must provide pub- 
lic understanding of and support 
for the steps which must be taken 
to meet the needs of 38,000 to 
67,000 boys and girls of college age 
who may find no post-high school 
educational accommodations in the 
greater Philadelphia area by 1975. 
Already, according to a study con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, there ap- 
pears to be a net outflow of college 
and university students from this 
area. When the pinch of rising costs 


for higher education is fully felt by 


Pennsylvania families, there will be 
an increased tendency to attend 
local institutions. The problems of 


accommodation, already serious, 
may well then be overwhelming. 
The size of the population in the 
college-age bracket will of course 
grow in the next decade, but more 
importantly there will be a larger 
proportion of this age group at- 
tending college. The Philadelphia 
Federal Bank has esti- 
mated that instead of eighteen out 


Reserve 


of every hundred in this age group, 
there will be more nearly twenty- 
four attending college. 

Changes in social structure and 
technology suggest a larger role for 
women in society. Therefore, there 
will be more women attending col- 
lege. In a 1957 survey, seventeen 
percent of the boys with IQ's of 
120 or above in public senior 
high and vocation-technical schools 
planned to go to work after gradua- 
tion, while forty percent of the girls 
with these IQ's planned to work 
rather than continue their school- 
ing. But as the vocational interests 
of women grow, the requirements 
of economic life change, and greater 
educational facilities become avail- 
able, more of the girls in the college 
age group will unquestionably en- 
roll for post-high school education. 
Enrollments in professional and 
graduate schools will increase with 
the rise of undergraduate programs. 
The competition of the Bachelor’s 
Degree holders makes it increas- 
ingly desirable for individuals to 
seek the specialized and advanced 
training which only graduate and 
professional schools can provide. 

A fourth likely trend among those 
who will be taking post-high school 
education during the coming decades 
will be a sharp increase in part-time 
education. There will be more adults 
taking training and courses of per- 


sonal interest in evening schools, 
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Carl Sandburg recently took part in dedication ceremonies for 
this junior high school named after him, in Levittown. 


Symbolizing the new 
construction at educa- 
tional institutions 
everywhere is the 
Medical Research 
Building the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 
is erecting behind its 
Quadrangle. 


extension courses, junior or com- 
munity colleges, and in part-time 
work in the colleges and universities. 

Not every high school graduate 
either wants or is prepared for col- 
lege work. High school counselors 
and college admissions officers will 
recommend more frequently that 
boys and girls of special aptitude 
and interests inquire into the possi- 
bilities of vocational and technical 
training offered by nursing schools, 
trade schools, business schools, tech- 
nical institutes, junior and com- 
munity colleges. 

Educational developments during 
the 1960s in 


emphasize junior and 


Pennsylvania will 
community 
colleges and other no-baccalaureate 
programs. Over the past five years 
junior colleges and technical insti- 
tutes expanded their enrollments by 
about 68 percent in the eastern two- 
thirds of Pennsylvania, the southern 
half of New Jersey, and all of Dela- 
ware. This was greater growth than 
that enjoyed by any other type of 
post-high school institution. 

There are sixteen privately-con- 
trolled junior colleges now in opera- 
tion in Pennsylvania. In addition 
there are twelve Centers, associated 
with Pennsylvania State University 


and Hershey Junior College, all of 
which are publicly controlled. Gov- 
ernor Lawrence has recommended 
the creation of a system of com- 
munity colleges, supported by an 
initial appropriation of one million 
dollars, which would be created by 
such local "sponsors" as school dis- 
tricts and educational institutions. 
There is every likelihood that Penn- 
sylvania will eventually take the 
path already marked by California 
and New York, in providing for a 
publicly-supported system of junior 
and community colleges. 

The second half of the 20th cen- 
tury has already witnessed a change 
in attitude toward the urban college 
and university. While there will al- 
ways be the pulling influence of the 
distant fields coupled with the real 
advantages of separating boys and 
girls from their immediate home en 
vironment, the urban university is 
among the most rapidly-growing 
of higher-education institutions. 

As the prestige of these urban 
schools grows, there will be an in- 
creasing number of students who 
will seek them out in preference to 
locations distant from employment 
possibilities and cultural advantages. 


The urban type of college or 
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new highs in education 

continued from page 25 
university will assume a larger role 
during the 1960’s because the city 
remains unchallenged as a center 
of cultural attraction. A Benjamin 
Franklin Institute, a Free Library, 
Symphony Orchestra, a Junto Adult 
School, an Art Alliance, a University 
of Pennsylvania Museum, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 
simply cannot be supported by other 
than a large city. 

The convenience and economy of 
urban institutions will surely work 
in their favor in the decades ahead. 
The convenience of communtation 
by train, urban transit, and by auto- 
mobile makes it possible for thou- 
sands of students to live at home 
and enjoy a first-rate education. 

As the costs of higher education 
mount an increasing number of 
families and individuals will think 
it imprudent to spend their limited 
funds to live away from home. What 
money there is will be spent where 
it does the most good: on a faculty 
marked by teaching skills, on a 
student body characterized by high 
standards of scholarship, and on an 
administration which is sensitive to 
both. On these grounds the urban 
college or university can compete 
with all others. 

Some of the most dramatic 
changes in post-high school educa- 
tion of the sixties will be mass- 
teaching techniques. Most colleges 
and universities have already 
started to provide for large lecture 
classes addressed by the most 
gifted and experienced members of 
the faculty and small quiz sections 
headed by younger faculty members 
or graduate assistants. 

Paradoxically, in recent years 
the older, experienced, ranking mem- 
bers of the faculty have enjoyed 
the lightest teaching "load," which 
is to say that presumably the most 
skillful teachers met with the fewest 
students and, hence, had least in- 
fluence on the majority of the stu- 
dent body. Obviously, this has been 
a grievous waste of talent. 

It is almost inevitable that tui- 
tion costs will increase for all 
schools, even though they are now 
double that of 1940. Tuition at the 
better-known Eastern colleges is al- 
ready over a thousand dollars a 
year, and the total costs, including 
room and board, for a four-year pro- 
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gram at such schools are now in 
the neighborhood of $10,000. The 
financial problems at the large urban 
universities are not quite so great, 
but even here a family must be pre- 
pared to pay from $1,200 to $1,500 
per year for each student. 


For some time it has been recog- 
nized that students pay only a small 
part of their total instructional 
costs. The Council of State Govern- 
ments reported its study of Higher 
Education in the Forty Eight States 
that student fees accounted for 29.7 
percent of total educational costs 
in Pennsylvania institutions. It is 
obvious that students have been 
subsidized by others, and many 
teachers rightly feel that this sub- 
sidy has been at their expense. As 
a matter of simple justice students 
should pay a larger part of the costs 
of the education they receive, 
through increased tuitions and fees. 


The squeeze that is being created 
by the growing desire of more young 
men and women for post-high school 
education and seeming inability of 
large numbers to afford such educa- 
tion suggests that the cities, states 
and national government will be 
called upon to help. 

When increased governmental aid 
comes, it will be in several forms. 
There will be an increase in the 
number of fellowships, particularly 
at the graduate level, and scholar- 
ships based on both academic record 
and individual need. Scholarships 
are more likely to take into account 
the financial circumstances of the 
student and his family. The $100,- 
000 Scholarship Program which has 
just been instituted by the City of 
Philadelphia recognizes this broader 
meaning. In addition to scholarships, 
fiscal aid from government will in- 
clude an expanded student loan pro- 
gram. Unquestionably the Common- 
wealth and perhaps the larger cities, 
will participate in providing loan 
funds. The terms cited under the 
National Defense Education Act are 
most generous in making allowance 
for complete cancellation of the loan 
for those who enter the teaching 
profession after graduation. 


A third major form of financial 
assistance which many colleges and 
universities need is that of low-or 
non-interest bearing capital grants 
and assistance in obtaining land for 
development. Philadelphia's Urban 
Redevelopment Authority has been 


instrumental in obtaining and clear- 
ing blighted land which has sub- 
sequently been made available to 
Temple University, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, and to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The Federal 
Housing and Urban Renewal Act of 
1959 provides $250 million to sup- 
port the construction of certain 
academic buildings. In short, col- 
leges and universities can somehow 
manage the operating expenses and 
overhead. but the huge sums of 
money which are required for ex- 
tensive building programs are be- 
yond their reach. 


Obviously, it is neither equitable 
nor desirable that the public treas- 
ury be tapped exclusively for the 
support of higher education beyond 
what the students themselves can be 
expected to pay. During the 1960's 
and thereafter contributions on an 
increasing scale will be sought from 
private individuals, from  philan- 
thropic organizations, and from busi- 
ness and industry. Of course, the 
Ford Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation have been most generous 
in their support of particular areas 
of educational interest. Smaller 
philanthropic groups such as the 
Donner Foundation of Philadelphia 
have also been extremely helpful. 
Few individuals, of course, possess 
the means to make much of a dent 
in the total fiscal problem, but all 
such contributions are helpful 
simply because they reduce by that 
much the burden on students, in- 
stitutions, and on the government. 
Some major corporations have al- 
ready recognized their stake in a 
well-trained and educated popula- 
tion as their source of labor supply. 


All of these  approaches—in- 
creased tuition and fees for stu- 
dents, increased governmental aid 
in the form of scholarships, loan 
funds, and capital grants, and more 
help from private donations includ- 
ing the contributions of business 
and industry—will be used to solve 
what is perhaps the most difficult 
question facing post-high school in- 
stitutions in the decade ahead. But 
the problems of financing higher 
education must be met in a fashion 
which will not penalize the faculty, 
the student and his family, or society 
itself, The refinement of individual 
skills and talents is our nation’s 
responsibility, for these are among 
our most precious assets. B 
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Oscar Hammerstein 
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Walter Stuempfig 


a three-part critique 
on the following pages 


DECADE IN THE ARTS 


Continued 


A Penn Country resident of long 
Buck's 


book is, “Command The Morning." 


standing, Pearl newest 


Philadelphians 
interested in writing’ 
are now staying home 
to do it 


HE really important literary 

news in the Penn Country is that 
writers are no longer heading for 
the hinterland in the exercise of 
their craft. 

And why should they? Van Wyck 
Brooks says the first American 
novels were written here by a cer- 
tain Charles  Brockden 
whom no eager beaver in any Eng- 
lish department that I've known has 


Brown, 


ever read. Mr. Poe wrote some- 
thing or other in that little, black- 
bricked house which you can never 
find when you want to show it off 
to “litry” folks from Iowa City. 
"It's somewhere north of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Bridge," you say, 
and show them the Betsy Ross 
house, instead. A Philadelphian is 
supposed to have written the great- 
est American history; I believe it's 
about the Spanish Inquisition (but 
that wasn't assigned in English 
110-A, either). Dr. S. Weir Mit- 
chell's Hugh Wynne, Quaker is al- 
ways out of the library, but most 
of us think of him as a sort of elder 
cousin of Freud who not only in- 
vented the rest-cure but had the 
extra-ordinary courage to advise 
Edith Wharton to try to calm her 
nerves by tackling the art of fic- 
tion. (She was rather Philadelphian 
herself, wasn't she?) Owen Wister's 
The Virginian has been accused of 
fathering westerns on TV. 

And, since, there have been Miss 
Repplier, Joseph Hergesheimer, the 
"imagiste" H. D. (Hilda Doolittle), 
who ultimately preferred London, 
although she attended Friends' Cen- 
tral School and the University of 
Pennsylvania, the latter along with 
Dr. William Carlos Williams, who 
preferred Paterson, New Jersey, 
and Ezra Pound, who preferred 
Rapallo, Italy. Which is not what 
you'd call ancient history. Today 
Miss Buck (Mrs. Walsh) and Mr. 
Hammerstein still inhabit Bucks 
County; Miss Bowen, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Houston, and Mr. (L.) Biddle 
occupy the Main Line; Mr. Man- 
gione has established his gang of 
honorary Sicilians on Cherry Street, 
in town; Mr. Grubb holes up a few 
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blocks further south; and, while Mr. 
Uris maintains a lush, little pied-à- 
terre on the New York Times best- 
seller list, he is a Philadelphian, 
too. As though this were not enough, 
it is perfectly easy to hike down 
Broad Street on a Friday afternoon 
and catch an eyeful of John O'Hara, 
down from Princeton in his SS-100. 

There are a hundred writers in 
Philadelphia today, maybe two hun- 
dred, enough to fill Yaddo for a 
year, enough to colonize the Mc- 
Dowell Colony for all the pleasant 
summer months to come. 

What on earth are they doing 
here? Well, to most of them, Phila- 
delphia is home. And then, let us 
be frank, New York is not, to put 
it mildly, inexpensive any more. To 
live in New York takes a lot of 
cash, which (if you've got it) keeps 
you too busy living to do any seri- 
ous writing and which (if you 
haven't) keeps you too busy earn- 
ing it to do anything but. Besides, 
nobody "really creative" (as writ- 
ers invariably say) lives and works 
in New York nowadays; nobody, 
that is, except Marianne Moore 
(who went to Bryn Mawr College, 
by the way, and retains that close- 
to-Philadelphia note, one third 
Deanery, one third Emily Dickin- 
son, and one third Aunt Sis.) 

The parties of the twenties, the 
Party of the thirties, all are gone. 
So New York's out. And so is 
Europe. Everyone, including one's 
relatives and office mates, goes to 
Europe. The only congregation of 
writers that survives in 1959-60 
meets at the universities, preferably 
the midwestern ones, and no writer 
worth his bourbon attends the writ- 
ers' workshops any longer unless 
the bourbon's really shot, the Ful- 
bright's really exhausted, and the 
ego is in need of extreme unction. 
The truth is that the Philadelphia 
writer seems to have learned what 
every good writer knows: that all 
he needs in order to write is time 
enough, peace enough and comfort or 
discomfort enough (depending on 
the requirements of the literary 
psyche) in which to do it. 
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A beautifully diverse 
and difficult decade 
Sor Penn Country 
Painters 


BY GEORGE BUNKER, 
president, Artists Equity Assn. 
Philadelphia Chapter 


Andrew Wyeth, America’s “magic realist,” 


F rst. look a little way back, 
and close at hand: the past dec- 
ade, Philadelphia. There have been 
changes. The landscape has changed, 
and the artscape: two successful 
Arts Festivals at the Museum, the 
increasingly lively Academy annu- 
als, regional and national shows at 
the Art Alliance and the Print Club, 
flourishing art schools, mushroom- 
ing art centers. Where shall it end? 
Unhappily enough, it ends quite 
often with many of our best art- 
ists going elsewhere to exhibit. New 
York. Because New York provides 
a professional climate, tough-mind- 
ed criticism, educated viewers; and 
buyers; Philadelphia still has a way 
to go, for all the signs of change 
in the air and on the Mall. 
Perhaps the past, vay past, can 
be held responsible. And patrician- 
ism, sometimes called just provin- 
cialism. The past is preserved: 
Peale and Stuart, Rush and Chase, 
and great expatriate, Benjamin 
West. Then Thomas Eakins, of 
course, and even Arthur Carles, but 
retroactively. Time may be a safe 
test, but surely not the only one. 
Philadelphia has artists enough, and 
names: Watkins and Wyeth and 
Pitman and Spruance and Green- 
berg and Kaplan, a long, long al- 
phabet-full, Andrade to Zipin. And 
they are here; present time, active 
tense, not at all impassive. There 
are enough of them for a decade of 
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Philadelphians to work at under- 
standing. It will take work, willing- 
ness to understand, and clear eye- 
sight. And, if that should happen, 
Philadelphia will grow up to its 
artists. It won't surpass New York; 
that's not a significant challenge. 
The best that may be looked for is 
that Philadelphia should become an 
example of contemporary art. 

For the Philadelphia artist, like 
his New York friends, is moving 
along abreast of the times, the art 
times, an international locus, that 
that is both present and past ac- 
cording to need. And the needs will 
continue to be as different as people. 
And the work will be wide-ranging; 
the changes small and difficult to 
understand. And what Philadelphia 
painting will look like in the decade 
ahead is a question that can only 
posit another; a long-questioning 
look at what is happening already, 
and why. 

For the artists the decade ahead 
should be exactly as difficult and 
"beautifully diverse" as always. For 
the publice, understanding of the 
artists and their "new" paintings 
will come (if at all) with concentra- 
tion on the internal intensities of 
the works themselves. To under- 
stand even ten new paintings in the 
next ten years will be a great deal, 
for the decade's work will be scarce- 
ly visible in its own time, and then 
only to the very quick. 


relaxes on long hikes near his home in Chadds Ford, Chester County. 
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Music in the air, everywhere 


BY SAMUEL SINGER 


Philadelphia music critic 


USIC is booming in the Penn 
Country. In the Sixties when 
the population is greater and every- 
one has more leisure time, there will 
be still greater participation in 
music by performers and listeners. 
The Academy of Music is now 
host to concerts and operas about 
four nights and one afternoon a 
week, October through April. By the 
end of the Sixties it will be busy 
five or six nights a week, with Sat- 
urday and Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in addition to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s Friday matinees. The 
season will begin in September and 
extend well into May. 

Where will the additional attrac- 
tions come from? Visiting orches- 
tras, ballets, recitalists and opera 
companies from all over the world 
will vie with local ensembles for 
Academy dates. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra al- 
ready plays more concerts than any 
other American symphony. Soon it 
will be playing additional ones here 
and elsewhere. Eugene Ormandy’s 
men will be giving more concerts 
for young people. This season Jun- 
ior Concerts for teenagers have 
joined the well-established senior 
student, and children's concerts. 
These series will be expanded, and 
not merely at the Academy but also 
at Penn Country schools. 


While opera now averages one 


performance weekly during the 
Academy season, in the Sixties the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia Lyric 
Opera Company will have broad- 
ened their series. Opera in concert 
form will also be more popular. 

But increasing costs will force 
the Metropolitan Opera Association 
to telescope its local season to one 
week. On the other hand, the lively 
New York City Opera Company, 
perhaps in collaboration with the 
Philadelphia Lyric, will be making 
Philadelphia its second home. 

Easier travel and greater public 
demand will bring many exotic or- 
chestras and ballets to the Academy. 
The demand is stimulated not only 
by recordings but by television. As 
the names of stars and ensembles 
become familiar, people want to see 
and hear them in person. Records, 
TV and radio are an aid, not a 
hindrance, to "live" performances. 

Top attractions will be visiting 
the suburbs in much greater num- 
bers in the Sixties. The Penn Coun- 
try already has more than a dozen 
Community Concert Association ser- 
ies in Springfield, Abington, Ber- 
wyn, Lansdale, Pottstown and many 
other locations. 

Chamber music will be expanded 
in the coming decade. Music in pub- 
lie, private and music schools is 
thriving now, and as students grad- 
uate there will be countless quar- 
tets, trios and other ensembles on 
the loose. Most will play for their 


own pleasure, but others will appear 
in public concerts. 


Serious and jazz musical forms 
will see further rapprochement in 
the Sixties, and jazz concerts will 
increase. There will be more good 
music on the air, too. Look for ad- 
ditional FM stations and a serious- 
music comeback on AM stations. 


Recordings will make further 
giant strides in the Sixties. With 
a big if; if stereophonic, magnetic 
tapes can be standardized as to 
width and speed, then tapes will be 
the preferred method for home mus- 
ical reproduction. In any event, by 
the mid-Sixties the monophonic LP 
disk will be as outdated as the 78- 
r.p.m. record is today. 


Of musicians born and/or trained 
in Philadelphia, who will be top 
stars? Leonard Bernstein, a Curtis 
Institute of Music alumnus, will be 
"Mr. Conductor of the U.S." long 
before 1969. Thomas Schippers, 
former organist and student here, 
wil be a leading conductor. Wil- 
liam Smith, assistant conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, will 
gain stature. Seventeen-year-old 
Susan Starr will be a contender for 
the world's greatest woman pian- 
ist" title, and Lee Luvisi, Anton 
Kuerti and Leon Fleisher will at- 
tain stardom. Jeffry and Ronald 
Marlowe will become a top two- 
piano team. Ranking violinists will 
be Curtis-trained Jaime Laredo, 
Toshiya Eto and Shmuel Ashkenasi. 


Vocalists are harder to cite for 
prominence in a short decade. 
Wayne's Anna Moffo, scheduled for 
her Metropolitan and Philadelphia 
Grand Opera debuts in November, 
has made it already. Listen for Anna 
Marie Kuhn, soprano, and Jean 
Sanders, mezzo. Oksana Sowiak, a 
contralto in her teens, is a comer. 


Merican-born Orlando 
Otey, a Main Line 
resident, has been a 
composer, concert pi- 
anist and _ recitalist 
since the age of seven. 
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Progress should be paced by religion because 
L it is the basic explanation of life, its origin, 

R € | G | O n $ purpose and goal.@ All American institutions 
Ó are preparing for an enormous increase in 

C u S t O I à n population in the future. 'The clergy is no ex- 
h ception; it is trying to build more churches, 

of t E past and in the proper locations. The Council of 
Churches is helping tremendously in this. € 

D | ONEER of Clergymen are concerned because suburban 
N parishes are crowded while urban churches are 
t C FUTURE losing members. Faced with this paradoxical 


situation, some churches have been given up, 


others have moved to the suburbs, and still others offer special programs to meet to- 
day’s needs.@ These programs include community services, recreation, work for the 
aged or handicapped, adult education, music, employment assistance and delinquency 
clinics.@ Everyone, whether he lives in the city or the suburbs, should be invited to 
partake in church life. Intellectual and spiritual programs must be matched by prac- 
tical services for the less fortunate. Reading to those whose eyesight is failing is one 
example.9 Lessons learned from the institutional churches of the early nineteen hun- 
dreds will serve us well in the Sixties. Athletic and social programs, educational fea- 
tures and community activities so popular yesterday, can win new friends for churches 
tomorrow. And the spirit of being “at one" with the people regardless of denomina- 
tional differences must prevail.^ Churches in the next decade will provide invaluable 
vocational help not not only for the young, but for those of all ages who are not 
engaged in activities suited to their talents€ Formerly the urban church was mother 
to the suburban. Now the situation is reversed. It will be incumbent upon the outlying 
parish to help its kin in the city during the Sixties.€ Ever-increasing leisure will be 
a problem; for many, off hours will exceed working hours. The golden opportunity 


to provide meaningful programs will fall to the churches in the Penn Country. 


the church faces challenge in a óecaóe of INCREASING CONGREGATIONS 


BY DR. JOHN ROBBINS HART, Rector, Washington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge 
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MAN’S 


RESPONSIBILITY 


TO MAN 


Nochem S. Winnet, 
Conference Chairman 


More than eight hundred Philadelphians spent one re- 
cent afternoon in the company of educators, welfare 
specialists, psychologists and psychiatrists to learn more 
about their responsibilities to their fellow men. The event 
was the second Citizens’ Conference on Health and 
Welfare, sponsored by the Health and Welfare Council, 
whose conference chairman was Nochem S. Winnet. 
The Council is made up of 299 member agencies in 


Delaware, Montgomery and Philadelphia counties which 
are concerned with improving conditions in education, 
recreation, aging, health, family and children. Antici- 
pating the significance of the remarks of so many au- 
thorities on local conditions, the TRAVELER recorded 
the four seminars. Eight hours of tape have been edited 
down to these excerpts which have been accepted by the 
Council as the official Conference Proceedings. 


Charles W. Kappes, Jr. 
Associate Counsel 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


The word "healthy" comes from "hail," 
and this is the curious part of it. The other 
word that also comes from hail is "whole," 
because to be healthy we must be whole; 
we must be entire; we must have all our 
faculties. We must live in moderation. We 
must be balanced. We, each of us as indi- 
viduals—our families at home, our little 
neighborhoods, our communities, our cities, 
our country—we are all citizens; we must 
all be whole. We must all be concerned when 
any element in our community lacks this 
wholeness and therefore lacks health. 

In Russia the government takes care of 
everything. The citizen does not have re- 
sponsibility. If we want not to have the 
government do everything and make all the 
decisions, if we want this to be a citizen- 
operated country, then we have, by the same 
token, the responsibility to see that it works. 

We are citizens, one with another, and 
we have a responsibility. We have that re- 
sponsibility because we have a privilege. If 
we want to keep the privilege we must live 
up to the responsibility. 

Finally we have a responsibility to our 
fellow man. Now, if you will accept my 
earlier premise that this condition of healthi- 
ness depends on our being whole, we have a 
responsibility past and beyond our fellow 
man. We have a very deep responsibility to 


our environment. 


Luncheon for Citizens’ Conference 
on Health and Welfare was held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Bellevue- 

Stratford Hotel. Harold P. Dicke, vice 
president of the Conference, presided. 
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SEMINAR 1: 


Edward A. Mason, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Mental Health 
Harvard School of Public Health 


I don’t suggest that we give children tranquilizing 
pills with their vitamins nor that every child see a 
psychiatrist twice a year. One could not prevent all 
the emotional disorders by these means even if there 
were enough psychiatrists. But according to our pres- 
ent theory about maturation, frustrations are useful in 
helping the ego learn mastery of the self in its en- 
vironment. Children normally have within them strong 
instinctual forces which inevitably lead to emotional 
conflict. How these conflicts are dealt with determines 
whether they help or hinder the child’s development. 
Instinctual forces and conflict are beneficial when with 
each new success there is greater capacity to handle 
the next conflict. In our preventive work we certainly 
do not wish to eliminate all frustrations. If however 
we can keep the frustrations from becoming unreason- 
able, either unrealistic or too much to cope with, we 
will protect the young ego from failure, disappoint- 
ment, discouragement or collapse. 

If housing units are filled from waiting lists on which 
families in contact with social or welfare agencies are 
given priority, it follows that the percentage of father- 
less families can be unusually high. This is so in many 
cases; in one Boston project the recent figure was 
forty-five percent families without fathers. Logically 
the recreational facilities must be considered as par- 
ticularly important when so many children lack adult 
male contact. It’s not surprising to me that there is a 
high rate of property destruction in the project, and 
unhealthy gang activity. 

Hospital personnel have become more aware of the 
child’s fears and fantasies and they explain procedures 
ahead of time, are honest with the child and take into 
account his individuality. We are humanizing our some- 
times much too scientific and impersonal treatment. A 
gentle approach and an honest explanation by a famil- 
iar person are helpful. But what about the times when 
things get rushed? And how many needles can a child 
stand? Many physicians say that if you look at the 
ward, you'll see that it’s fairly peaceful and that the 
children don’t seem to be upset. Except perhaps when 
visiting parents are leaving. Is the reason for dis- 
couraging visits primarily for the benefit of the doctors 
and nurses? The child patient may be temporarily up- 
set at the end of the visit. But isn’t it more appro- 


“The Formative Years: Our Success or Failure” 


priate to have him reminded that he hasn't been 
abandoned, and offer assistance to both the child and 
the parents to make the visit satisfactory. 


Hyman Goldstein, Ph. D. 

Chief, Biometrics Branch 

National Institute of 

Neurological Diseases and Blindness 


According to forecasts, the populations of Pennsyl- 
vania and Philadelphia will continue to increase through 
1970 at least. The Pennsylvania percentage increase 
among non-whites will be three to four times that 
among whites. In Philadelphia it is anticipated that 
the percent increase among non-whites will be nine to 
eighteen times that among whites. 

With a projected twenty percent increase in live 
births, a twenty percent increase in numbers of dis- 
abilities may be expected at birth or during the first 
year of life over the period 1950 to 1970. This crude 
prediction forecasts a considerable rise in the number 
of handicapped and/or emotionally disturbed children. 


Seminar I speakers were John Park Lee, Edward A. 
Mason, M.D., and Hyman Goldstein, Ph. D. Second to 
right is Mrs. Marjorie Duckrey, Recorder. 


John Park Lee 

Secretary, Office of Health and Welfare 
Board of National Missions 

United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


Perhaps our medicine suffers from the fact that for 
a long time doctors themselves forgot they were treat- 
ing people and treated disease. As the hospitals them- 
selves, representing the feelings of the awakening med- 
ical profession, get back to the fact that people who 
have the disease are the important ones in the picture, 
perhaps we shall be able to persuade our hospital 
boards to make it possible for mothers to stay with 
their children. 


SEMINAR 2: 
Ira DeA. Reid, Ph. D. 
Haverford College 


The present-day formal nature of most education, 
even that once reserved to the family, has deprived 
the family of a great part of its training function and 
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“The Teenager in Our Time” 


gives parents only limited opportunities to pass on 
their ideals and traditions. In many cases, moreover, 
the ideals of the school are at variance with those of 
the family. For example, in the school we find an em- 
phasis upon new knowledge rather than reverence for 
tradition and old ways, and this has the tendency to 
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undermine parental authority in general. 

The extension of formal education beyond childhood 
into the late teenages and early adulthood also en- 
courages the relatedness of the young to each other 
rather than to parents, their family, and the larger 
community. The young spend most of their time with 
one another, and out of this arises the tendency for 
them to value the approval of their peers at least as 
much as that of their family. When family ideals are 
in sharp contrast with peer-group ideals, this creates 
tension between parent and teenagers and tends to re- 
duce the effectiveness of parental control. 

The failure of the family to maintain control and 
authority over its members is particularly important 
in the case of the teenager. There is very little known 
in a scientific way about the problem of the teenager; 
many would even deny that such a problem exists. 
Many observers are agreed, however, that conflict be- 
tween teen-agers and parents has increased, that adoles- 
cent behavior tends to be more undisciplined than it 
once was, and that the teenager has become a new 
social category. Certainly a significant portion of the 
mass media now caters to the teenagers as a separate 
social group. That the teenager should have values and 
modes of behavior peculiar to his age group is not a 
new phenomenon. What does seem unprecedented is 
the extensive elaboration of these values and modes of 
behavior, many of which are in sharp and almost brazen 
conflict with parental and traditional values, and the 
emotional intensity with which the teenager identifies 
with the symbols—the fads and the fashions—of his 
peers. Moreover, what appears to be occurring is not 
merely the sharp differentiation of teenagers into a 
social category but their independence from increased 
parental control. 

The teenager exists in a kind of social limbo, securely 
anchored to social reality neither by his school nor by 
his family, and therefore forced back upon his own 
kind for an introduction into social experience. The 
peer group becomes the source of his knowledge of 
what is proper and not proper; it also becomes the 
only social group in which he can test his social "know- 
how" and find his place within some structure of social 
relations. Here he discovers whether he is a leader or a 
follower, a good mixer or a fringe participant. The 
peer group is almost the only social group which can 
readily provide the teenager with an image of what he 
is as a social being. 


Dr. Rachel Cox 
Child Study Institute 
Bryn Mawr College 


I should like to suggest that the teenager is not so 
different from teenagers of all time. There are certain 
universals that apply to teenagers today that inure 
to teenagers of all time. If there is a difference in the 
way teenagers behave, it’s because of the times. 

The teenager does not know himself, and he is seek- 
ing a new self, not a child, not yet the adult, but reach- 
ing for a self that is yet to be. 


The child identifies himself with a clique and sub- 
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stitutes the clique as a social facade behind which he 
has an immunity and coherence that will bear him for- 
ward to the point at which he can take over as an in- 
dividual. This seems to me to shed some light on why 
we find teenagers bowing to the clique, taking over the 
clique standards. They do not know themselves, they 
are not yet jelled, but the clique is very solid and secure 
and it says, Do this, do that." 

The confusion in the mind of the teenager about 
standards of behavior is the direct result of the con- 
fusion in the mind of the adults about which standards 
may reasonably be set up and adhered to. The parents 
really feel uncertain as to what they ought to require. 
When you get a youngster growing up into a period 
about which he does not know the new standards and 
what is to be expected of him, and the parent doesn't 
know either, you get a confused picture. 


Robert C. Taber 
Director, Division of Pupil Personnel and Counselling 
School District of Philadelphia 


I think our teenagers are doing nobly in terms of a 
myriad of factors which impinge upon them. We are 
living in a vastly different world than we did some 
years ago. In 1890 only seven percent of our fourteen- 
to-seventeen-year-olders went to high school as com- 
pared with eighty percent now in high school and 
thirty percent in college. 

Has the school invaded the privacy of the home? I 
say it is just the reverse: the schools have new respon- 
sibilities which they shouldn't have, because it seems 
at times they are asked almost to be baby sitters. Many 
things have been foisted on the schools which they did 
not seek out. The impact is terrific: broken homes, 
which means the child is in turmoil a good deal of the 
time, lacking in supervision, lacking in discipline. 
While there has been a thirteen percent rise in popu- 
lation in Philadelphia since 1940, there has been a 121 
percent increase in illegitimacy. 

It would cost us a million dollars to reduce class size 
by one pupil. It would cost us ten million dollars to 
reduce class size from thirty-six to twenty-six. 

The schools need to tighten up more on discipline, 
and to hold children accountable. We are now inviting 
parents to come in and we say: "Look, we can't tolerate 
your child's behavior; something must change." 


Merrill B. Conover, D.S.W. 
Consultant to Education-Recreation Division 
Health and Welfare Council 


In a recent survey, eighty-five percent of the mothers 
knew what their daughters were thinking and doing, 
forty-five percent of the fathers knew what their sons 
were doing, but ninety-eight percent of both boys and 
girls could accurately predict what their parents would 
say or do. There’s more understanding on the other 
side of the fence. And I’m wondering if we have put 
too much emphasis on what we want them to do; have 
we been as effective in trying to help them understand 
why we want them to do it? 
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SEMINAR 3: “Family Mobility in Urban and Suburban Philadelphia: 
Its Effect on Family Life" 


Richardson Dilworth 
Mayor, City of Philadelphia 


The city, as a total entity, has not declined in size, 
population or wealth. The growth outward, encom- 
passing and swallowing up the suburbs, is actually 
the city growing. Whether the suburbs like it or not, 
they are part of the economic, social and cultural com- 
plex that is the city. Nevertheless, because political 
boundaries remain, the respective parts of the metrop- 
olis must compete with each other to their mutual dis- 
advantage. 

A study in Los Angeles revealed that the average 
citizen is spending more a year for public transporta- 
tion than for a home. 

The Southern economy produces more people than 
it does goods or jobs, and that, plus the tremendous 
tensions created by integration, have meant a north- 
ward migration. 

Even during the Depression, when Philadelphia de- 
clined in total population, the Negro population of 
Philadelphia increased by thirty-five percent during 
the 1930's, and during the 1940's it gained another 
fifty percent. Today, we have approximately one-half 
million non-whites in the City of Philadelphia, and our 
non-white population appears to have leveled off at 
that figure. 

The statement is frequently made that politicians en- 
courage non-whites to come here from the South. The 
fact is that of the five cities of over a million, Phila- 
delphia is receiving less non-whites, both in numbers 
and percentages than the other four largest cities. 

Fear-mongers say that another ten years will see 
non-whites in the majority in our large cities. The fact 
is that the non-white population of the Delaware Val- 
ley is a little less than fourteen percent, and a little 
less than twenty-five percent of the population of 
Philadelphia. 

The fact is that less than half as many non-whites 
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are now coming here each year than during the war 
years, when the demands for labor were high. 

The fact is that better than ninety-five percent of 
the non-whites come here to find work and freedom 
from oppression, not to go on relief. The proof of this 
is that there is every indication that despite a con- 
tinued flight from the South, Philadelphia has had no 
substantial increase in its non-white population in the 
last two years. Employment opportunities for non- 
whites here having apparently reached the saturation 
point, the non-whites are spilling over into nearby in- 
dustrial communities, or, in some instances, returning 
to the South. 


George Schermer 
Executive Director 
Commission on Human Relations 


Everything seems to point to a continued extension 
of the racially segregated pattern of living. This is 
because people buy houses in response to the sales 
pitch that is made to them. Even if we have a fair 
practices housing law, as long as restrictive practices 
in the housing market are entirely legal—and they are 
today—there is really no tool by which we can combat 
the present sales practice which practically dictates 
that the only places where non-whites can get houses is 
at the edge of the ghetto, the expanding edge of the 
segregated area. 

All of the sales symbols, all of the women who 
stand in the ads in the modern kitchen still have white 
faces and I don't know of any way of requiring that 
ads show those women in any other manner. The result 
is that it will be some time yet before we have any 
substantial number of Negro customers identifying with 
the new houses to such an extent that they feel that, 
“That’s my new house and I want to buy it." 


continued on page 57 


SCIENCE 
IN THE SIXTIES 


The Penn Country’s part in the future 


BY WYNN LAURENCE LePAGE, President, The Franklin Institute 


Tue Sixties will arrive at 12:01 


a.m. Friday, January 1, not as a 


bouncing baby boy as other decades 
have come, but as a young scientist 
with microscope in one pocket, radio 
telescope in the other, slide rule in 
his right hand and scientific texts 
in his left. 

For the Sixties of necessity will 
be the Scientific Sixties. They will 
live in the space age of the cold 
What benefits will the 
Sixties give to mankind? 


war era. 


The decade could give us some 
advances which would help all sci- 
entists plumb the mysteries of outer 
space. The Sixties could give us a 
miracle drug which would wipe out 
cancer. And finally, if nothing else, 
the Scientific Sixties could discover 
some new and faster way for Man 
to learn and retain all that has been 
discovered in earlier decades, so that 
he could use all wisdom in his quest 
for new truth. 

Will any of these things happen 
in the Sixties? Men of science as- 
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sociated with the Franklin Insti- 
tute, a 135-year-old scientific and 
educational organization, have pre- 
dicted on the basis of their present 
knowledge what the Scientific Six- 
ties will give to Man. 

Dr. I. M. Levitt, director of The 
Franklin Institute Planetarium, has 
predicted: “The next decade will 
see the achievement of a manned 
landing on the moon. Before a 
lunar civilization is started, how- 
ever, there will be an orderly se- 
quence of space events. 

“By the end of 1960, world sci- 
entists will be able to put one or 
more men in orbit around the earth. 
With 


may go in the same rocket to in- 


large rockets, several men 
sure a margin of saftey; that is, 
if one dies on being launched, one 
will remain to fulfill the objectives 
of the mission. 

“During 1961, our Mercury As- 
tronauts may be launched in orbit, 
at first for a brief period and later 
for an extended time. They will 


Villanova University’s new Science 
Building, begun two months ago 
and scheduled for completion in 
the spring of 1961, will be the 
largest and most costly in the 
University’s history. 


for the first time give us weather 
information from the outside look- 
ing in instead of from the inside 
looking out. The 
satellite thus will become a real- 
ity in 1961. 

“The U. S. Saturn rocket com- 
plex will be completed within the 
next few years to put a payload of 
over fifteen tons in orbit around 


reconnaissance 


the earth or three thousand pounds 
on the moon. This payload would 
allow for a great deal of instru- 
mentation to be sent to various cel- 
estial bodies.” 

Dr. Levitt expects both this coun- 
try and Russia to send instrumented 
probes to Mars and Venus by 1962. 
Within a few years after these ini- 
tial probes, Dr. Levitt added, the 
rockets’ propulsion units will be- 
come so powerful and the instru- 
mentation so sophisticated that im- 
portant disclosures about these 
planets’ surfaces will be revealed. 

The Franklin Institute Plane- 
tarium's director expects a small 
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space station to be put in the skies 
by 1963. By 1970 Man should be 
on the threshold of expeditions to 
the closer planets, Dr. Levitt said. 
This will be accomplished through 
the efforts of many people, including 
quite a few Pennsylvanians. For ex- 
ample, the General Electric Com- 
pany is building a fourteen million 
dollar Space Technology Research 
and Development Center in the 
Valley Forge area. 

The Sixties also are expected to 
shrink the time delay between the 
“scientific curiosity’ stage and the 
engineering drawing board, accord- 


ing to Dr. Martin A. Pomerantz, 
director of the Bartol Research 


Foundation of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. This achievement will accel- 
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erate technological advances in all 
fields, Dr. Pomerantz added. 

As Director of Bartol, which 
primarily does research in nuclear 
physics, cosmic radiation and solid 
state physics, Dr. Pomerantz has 
predicted that theoretical physics 
will be greatly aided by the use of 
high-speed computing machines dur- 
ing the Sixties. He added, “We 
can expect to gain a more complete 
knowledge about the forces which 
hold the nucleus together, of the 
properties of gases and liquids un- 
der extreme conditions, and of the 
reasons solids behave as they do. 

“The range of high-energy ac- 
celerators will be extended, and ex- 
citing new discoveries will emerge 
as a result of the availability of 


new research tools. New principles 
of energy conversion will come to 
light in the laboratory.” 

As we improve our control over 
matter, Dr. 
can also expect the 


Pomerantz said, we 
traditionally 
sharp boundaries between the sci- 
ences to become less distinct. He 
said the International Geophysical 
Year, 1957-58 exemplified the effort 
that is being made to wed the var- 
ious sciences which are concerned 
with our own planet and its environs. 

The benefits that will derive from 
this will be seen in new technolog- 
ical devices available to the average 
American homeowner, according to 
Dr. Nicol H. Smith, director of 
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U. S. Navy Human Centrifuge at 
Johnsville, Pennsylvania, simulates flight 
conditions in the X-15 research aircraft. 
Gondola which holds pilot can accelerate 
to 180 m.p.h. in only seven seconds. 


Chemical advances in the Sixties will include 
the development of new synthetic polymers 
for construction materials, fibers, films 

and coatings, and photochemical processes 
to harness energy from the sun. 
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immeasurably better, low in cost 


By JOSEPH A. SINGER 


EW homes in the Penn Country 


will be larger, more comfortable 
and more attractive during the next 
decade than ever before. They will 
offer much greater variety in floor 
plan and exterior appearance, will 
need less maintenance and give the 
home owner appreciably more for 
his housing dollar. 
What will bring about these start- 
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ling improvements? New construc- 
tion methods and new materials, for 
the most part. Factory-made wall 
sections will be shipped to the 
building site and then quickly placed 
in position and joined. Floors, ceil- 
ing panels, piping and other com- 
ponents will also be made at fac- 
tories, sent to the housing develop- 
ment on order from the builder, then 
assembled on site. 


This is component construction, 


not prefabrication. Prefabricated 
houses are purchased complete from 
a manufacturer; the builder has no 
control over their size or design. He 
simply Working 
with components, on the other hand, 
means the builder operates like an 
automobile manufacturer. He buys 


assembles them. 


JOSEPH A. SINGER is former 
president of the Pennsylvania Home 


Builders! Association. 
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from a number of different suppliers 
and then builds to his own specifica- 
tions, in volume. 

Improved materials will also con- 
tribute greatly to the better homes 
available in the next decade. A foam 
polystyrene, for example, which will 
be sandwiched between and bonded 
to the home’s inner and outer walls, 
is as light as popcorn and strong 
as steel. It is an excellent insulator, 
too; far better, by all indications, 
than any material now on the mar- 
ket. And it will adhere as easily to 
brick as to wood. 

One of the most spectacular 
examples of new building techniques 
is already being used in row hous- 
ing construction. Three slabs of con- 
crete are poured, one atop the other, 
separated only by pliofilm sheeting. 
Then the two top slabs are lifted 
quickly and easily, with pneumatic 
jacks, to form the second and first 
floors. The bottom slab stays where 
it is and becomes the basement floor. 
This saves on labor costs because 
pouring concrete is much easier on 
the ground than elsewhere. The re- 
sult is elimination of combustible 
wooden floor and ceiling joists and 
flooring; thus a fireproof home is 
built at surprisingly low cost. 

New materials will eliminate 
many of the maintenance tasks and 
costs. Clapboard, for example, will 
be aluminum with baked enamel 
which will last twenty years. 

How can you possibly build a 
home that’s appreciably larger in- 
side while of the identical exterior 
dimensions? New materials again 
are the answer. Precious inches can 
be safely cut from bearing and non- 
bearing walls, adding as much as ten 
percent to interior dimensions. 

Dining rooms are coming back, 
spurred, perhaps, by home buyers’ 
memories of childhood when the 
dining room was the focal point of 
family life. 

Bedrooms will be larger in the 
Sixties if present trends continue. 
People want them to be more than 
just sleeping quarters. The master 
bedroom will in many cases become 
a bedroom-sitting room, giving par- 
ents a refuge from the children and 
a chance to catch up on their read- 
ing, or music appreciation. 

Bathrooms will be larger, com- 
partmentalized and multi-functional. 
The tendency will be to make bath- 
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rooms serve more purposes. They 
will grow from the present average 
size of five feet by seven to as 
large as eight by twelve. There will 
be separate compartments for the 
toilet, the wash stand and the bath- 
ing area, to permit two or even 
three people to use the room at once. 
Bathroom appointments will change, 
too. They will become more lavish. 
Vanities will assume greater im- 
portance and more emphasis will be 
placed on storage space for linens. 


Skylights, which long ago went 
out of style, will come back, partly 
as a result of the tendency to place 
bathrooms near the center of the 
house instead of on an outside wall. 
Called Sky Domes, they are made 
of plastic. A motor-driven fan as- 
sures adequate ventilation. They 
are being used even now. 

Even basements will change in 
the Sixties. They will be as much 
as fifty percent above grade instead 
of ten percent, as is the case now. 
These new basements will be much 
lighter and airier, and consequently 
will serve better as playrooms, do- 
it-yourself headquarters or laundries. 


All new homes, even the lowest 
priced, will be air conditioned the 
year around. Not only will they be 
cool and dry in the summer, but 
warm and moist in the winter. 

Penn Country is more conserva- 
tive in its housing preferences than 
other sections of the country. Phila- 
delphians, true to their early Ameri- 
can ancestors, admire the basic sim- 
plicity, honesty and beauty of 
colonial architecture. Thus the two 
basic types of homes which will be 
built in the Sixties will be split level 
and two-story. Builders report that 
people here think they're "safer" 
when their bedrooms are a floor 
above the rest of the house. There 
will be a pronounced preference for 
an individualized home and an ab- 
horrence of “look-alikes.” 


After World War II we in this 
area scemed to follow the national 
trend to the One-Open-Area in- 
terior. But Mrs. Penn Country dis- 
covered that while it was pleasant to 
talk to her guests while she pre- 
pared dinner, it was something else 
again for inquisitive neighbors to 
be able to see every dirty dish, 
greasy frying pan and milk-stained 
glass. This has presaged a return to 


the interior walls and doors of 
colonial times and the coziness that 
goes with them. 


Growth areas during the next de- 
cade will encompass all five counties. 
Almost all of Chester County will 
be fertile development territory. 
Eastern. Montgomery County, in- 
cluding Upper Dublin, Whitemarsh 
and Plymouth townships will ex- 
pand, too. Considerable building is 
expected in lower Bucks County 
from Warminster and Warrington 
townships down. The lower sections 
of Delaware County should see 
many new homes, too. Eastwick is 
the most important redevelopment 
area in Philadelphia County. Ex- 
pectations are that the upper north- 
east will be built up solidly to the 
old county lines, above Rhawn Street 
to the city boundary. 


In suburbia and exurbia building 
will be greater, the nearer the area 
is to the Schuylkill Expressway or 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, simply 
because most home owners will need 
to be convenient to Center City. 
No builder who owns land near the 
Downingtown interchange, or King 
of Prussia is likely to go bankrupt. 


Lots are getting bigger already, 
and the trend will probably continue 
throughout the Sixties. Townships 
are zoning for larger lots to such an 
extent that the increase may well be 
from twenty-five to thirty-three per- 
cent over today. This tends to dis- 
courage lower-priced suburban build- 
ing, much to the distress of many 
builders. The  sixty-by-one-twenty 
lot will soon have disappeared. In 
fact, now you can ask for a four- 
acre "lot" and occasion not one 
raised eyebrow. But watch out; if 
you want a custom home built on 
it to your specifications, you'll need 
at least thirty thousand dollars. 
Some development homes even today 
are priced in the forty-thousand-dol- 
lar bracket. 


The day of the house built in a 
single day without nails or wiring 
and costing next-to-nothing may 
not appear in the next decade. But 
it’s coming, just as sure as two-by- 
fours are going. In the meantime the 
Sixties will bring stronger, safer, 
more attractive and more comfort- 
able homes and, wonder of wonder, 
you'll pay less for them than any- 
one would ever expect. M 
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Faw areas in the United States 
have the wide variety of natural 
resources found in the Penn Coun- 
try. Water is the most abundant of 
them; yet we must become more 
concerned about its periods of short- 
age and excess. 
These two great 
forces, water and climate, made pos- 
sible the development of our na- 


inseparable 


tion's second greatest marine port. 
The Penn Country could never have 
attained the enviable position it en- 
joys in manufacturing, commerce, 
business and industry, except for 
the natural course of the great Dela- 
ware River system. Moderate pre- 
cipitation falling on well-wooded 
hills and mountains of the water- 
sheds above the confluence of the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill made 
possible a dependable flow of good 
water. And below, where the fresh 
weds the salt is the Delaware Bay, 
one of the most valuable natural out- 
lets to the sea on the North Amer- 
ican continent. These natural pat- 
terns of the river system made pos- 
sible the growth of Billy Penn's 
town into the port it is, more than 
one hundred miles from the Atlantic. 

In its relatively short flow from 
the Catskills to tidewater, the Dela- 
ware traverses vegetation 
varying from northern firs to mag- 


natural 


nolias, and climate ranging from 
cold to near-subtropic. The river 


system's surface geology embraces 
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portions of the Appalachian high- 
lands, a strip of true piedmont 
formations, limestone valleys, allu- 
vial and coastal plains. The area is 
neither northern nor southern; it is 
both. This is reflected not only in 
plant life and geology, but in the 


varied wild animal, 
bird, and fish life. In less than a 


day’s drive from Philadelphia are 


tremendously 


snowshoe hare or bobwhite quail, 
depending upon the direction of 
travel. Even mockingbirds winter 
near the shores of lower Delaware 
Bay. The wildflower lover may find 
five or six natural orchids, the bog 
asphodel and still rarer plants such 
as schizea ferns. 

The lands, waters and natural re- 

sources have in many instances been 
over-used. We have drawn heavily 
on the capital resources of land, 
zater, timber, coal, minerals and 
other renewable and non-renewable 
wealth, and we anticipate more ex- 
tensive use of many of them in the 
future. Is it not time to pause and 
take stock? 

Already community leaders and 
organizations such as the Delaware 
Valley Council are scheduling for- 
ums on such subjects as, “A Grow- 
ing Water Crisis.“ Sheer space it- 
self—land space and water space— 
must be considered as a resource in 
our planning for the future. Com- 
petition for that space gets keener 
as our population increases, as more 


Increasing demands 


for natural resources 
pose big problems 
for the Penn Country 


in the Sixties 


BY LLOYD E. PARTAIN 


president, Pennsylvania Forestry Association 


PACE 


of our people seek suburban living 
and as modern technology and trans- 
portation cause more industries and 
institutions to decentralize. 

Many organizations concerned 
with conservation have been work- 
ing at the job for years. In some 
cases there have been notable ac- 
complishments; in others a practical 
approach has been lacking. Many 
have predicted shortages—even fam- 
ine—due to over-exploitation and 
to tragic misuse: 

"We stripped the watershed of its 
protective tree What we 
couldn't use or sell, we burned. 

"We put too much of the land to 
the plow. 


cover, 


“We grew crop after crop until 
the soil eroded away and was aban- 
doned for a new clearing elsewhere. 

“We slaughtered the game as we 
progressed—the white-tailed deer, 
the bear, the beaver . . . 

“Raw sewage, added to the other 
pollutants, made the stream unfit for 
man, fish or fowl. 

“Where are the great North 
African cities of the past?” the 
prophet cries. And he answers, 
“Buried thirty feet beneath the 
products of erosion. Where the great 
Cedars of Lebanon once stood is 
now a desolate waste. Those few 
which remain are grotesque remind- 
ers to man of his misuse of life; of 
soil, water, trees.” 

But the Penn Country lands were 
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different; fortunately the drainage 
area of the Delaware bore little re- 
semblance to that of the Tigris or 
the Euphrates. 

For some four hundred and fifty 
years we have been fortunate. Our 
region was blessed with vast sup- 
plies of forests, water, minerals and 
fairly rich soil. Its climate and 
geography permitted nature herself 
to heal the scars of our hurried ex- 
ploitation. But in recent times we 
have come to realize that our natural 
resources are not inexhaustible. 
Moreover, our lands and waters be- 
came the logical site for extensive 
industrial installations. 

Land use actually became space 
use. Roof tops, black top, concrete 
and steel disrupted nature's ability 
to replenish herself. 'This condition 
prevails today on a substantial por- 
tion of our surface area and will be 
rapidly expanded. Water disposal 
and pollution problems multiply 
under such conditions. Moreover 
there is a demand for more and 
more recreational use of our lands, 
forests, waters and other resources. 

So now we must do something 
about man's disruption of his nat- 
ural surroundings. The multiple-use 
concept is an answer. Complete 
watershed planning and action is of 
prime importance. Fortunately, 
leaders in business, industry, and 
various levels of government agree 
on the principles involved in the 
Delaware River watershed; but ac- 
tually we are only planning now. 

Our clean-streams program has 
made real headway, but that is only 
one part of the multiple-use possi- 
bilities. Recent plans of the Inter- 
state Commission On The Delaware 
River Basin (INCODEL) held 
great promise for water develop- 
ment in the basin. Surveys by gov- 
ernment agencies have pointed out 
certain needs and possible action 
projects. State and federal agencies 
working with land owners have 
made substantial progress in refor- 
estation, forest management, soil 
and water conservation. State parks, 
game and fish lands have been dc- 
veloped but not at a rate commen- 
surate with recreational demands. 
Large industrial land owners have 
carried out programs of land and 
water use management. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
our best efforts so far have been 
piecemeal. Too 


many plans and 
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studies have been filed away or 
scuttled by special interests. The in- 
terstate compact (or agreement) ap- 
proach has been effective only to the 
extent of conducting additional stud- 
ies and proposing more plans. Local, 
state and federal legislation and 
policies have been adopted to pro- 
vide smooth administrative proce- 
dure for resource development and 
management. Even court decrees 
have been handed down which arbi- 
trarily allocate fixed amounts of the 
Delaware's water for any of a num- 
ber of specific purposes. 

A profound study, “Governmental 
Organization for the Water Re- 
sources of the Delaware River 
Basin," has been released. Prelim- 
inary reports are being made of a 
unique survey and plan by the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers, for develop- 
ment of resources in the basin. Some 
eighteen other agencies are cooper- 
ating in this project. A “Water Re- 
search Foundation for the Delaware 
River Basin” has been formed with 
business, industry, state and local 
government agencies represented. In 
addition, a citizen's organization has 
been created to implement programs 
of these groups. Its two primary 
functions are to assure the carrying 
forward of a cooperative, fully-in- 


tegrated resource development pro- 
gram in the area, and to give all in- 
terests an active part in it. 


There is abundant evidence that 
in this new lineup the principle of 
"local, state and federal partnership 
approach" proposed by President 
Eisenhower about eight years ago is 
to be an effective guideline to action 
in natural resources development. 
But as has been historically true in 


large stream system development 
planning, a single segment of the 
inseparable base takes precedent. 

In this case, that segment is 
water. To be sure, there will be 
recommendations on forests, up- 
stream soil and moisture conserva- 
tion practices on the land, wildlife 
protection and management and 
other necessary aspects of a pro- 
gram to meet the needs and desires 
of all interests; but these are al- 
ready being submerged in the pro- 
cess. If we are not careful another 
costly plan will fall tragically short. 

The very names of studies, re- 
ports and organizations indicate this 
single segment emphasis. Perhaps 
the aftermath of hurricanes Hazel, 
Diane, and Carol, and recent alter- 
nating droughts and floods will re- 
turn to haunt us in the future. It 
would be infinitely better to have 
created a "Natural Resources Foun- 
dation for the Delaware River 
Watershed” and a “Delaware River 
Watershed Association" or ". . . 
Council" in which “water,” as im- 
portant as it is, would take its right- 
ful place in the integrated approach. 

Even the correction of these weak- 
nesses would not assure our solving 
the most crucial problem of all; ed- 
ucating the general public. 

Mr. Nicholson was writing about 
our own Brandywine Valley Associ- 
ation program. No better coordi- 
nated effort for resource protection, 
development and use can be found 
anywhere in the United States. It 
is very doubtful that necessary co- 
ordination could have been achieved 
except through such a voluntary cit- 
izens' organization in which all in- 
terests are represented. The Brandy- 
wine Valley Association's primary 
function has been education. That 
Association's experiences of the past 
and its long-term program for the 
future could serve as a guide for 
other watershed endeavors through- 
out the Delaware River System. 

The effectiveness of such unified 
approach has led the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, the oldest cit- 
izens' conservation organization in 
the Commonwealth, to the prepara- 
tion of educational materials for use 
of leaders interested in integrated 
natural resources development ac- 
tivity. Copies of such materials are 
available by writing the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association, P. O. 
Box 389, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
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Typical of many of the 

activities that took place 

during the successful run of 
Philadelphia’s Free Library Family 
Book Fair, was this authoress-children 
session between writer Elizabeth 
Gray Vining, former tutor to the 
Crown Prince of Japan, and a group 
of young visitors who listened 
starry-eyed as Mrs, Vining 

explained the mysteries of writing 
and the pleasures of reading. 


2 es 
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Pennsylvania’s women came into 
their own during the eleventh 
annual presentation ceremony of the 
Distinguished Daughters of 
Pennsylvania. Shown here with 
Governor and Mrs. David L. Lawrence 
extreme right, are the selectees. 

Left to right, archaeologist Mary H, 
Swindler, pediatric cardiologist 

Rachel Ash, House member Mary Varallo 
and eminent marriage advisor 

and humanist Emily H. Mudd. 


, 


Celebrating forty-five 

years of work and assistance 
involving most of the 

Penn Country’s welfare and 
charitable projects, 

the Emergency Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania held a fashion 
show at the Warwick Hotel 
last month which featured a 
"Parade of the Years" theme, 
beginning back in 1914 

and running to the present. 


paid tribute to their late friend 
and advisor, Manie Sachs, his 
brother and sisters were on hand 

at the Albert Einstein Medical Center 
to unveil the commemorative plaque 
for the Emanuel Sacks Department of 
Hematology, made possible by a 
grant of $150,000 from the Sacks 
Foundation. Left to right are Lester 
Sacks, Mrs. Stella Cravis, Mrs. Bella 
Rush and Mrs. Lillian Haber. 


One hundred and twenty years 
of musical success were chalked up 
last month at a Poor Richard Club 

luncheon for Maestro Eugene Ormandy 
celebrating his sixtieth birthday, 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


now in its sixtieth season. 


addition to the Club’s silver 
medallion for achievement, presented 
by president Edwin R. Cox, Jr., 
Maestro Ormandy received a 

gold record from Columbia Records. 


New wines for an old 

charity was the theme of the 
Main Street Fair’s French 
Champagne Dance held 

last month at the Whitemarsh 
Valley Country Club. Vintages 
from 1952 and 1953 were introduced 
by the Baroness Monique de Nervo, 
shown here serving Mrs. John E. 
Kelly, James Gardner, Mrs. Gardner 
and John E. Kelly. Proceeds went 

to the Chestnut Hill Hospital. 


At a dinner and convocation 
opening Temple University's 
two-day “Homecoming,” guest of 
honor Leonard Bernstein, composer, 
conductor and pianist, was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws by school president Dr. Millard 
E. Gladfelter, left. In center 

is Dr. David L. Stone, director of 
the Department of Music Education, 
who presented Dr. Bernstein for 


the honorary degree. 


Against the stately background 

of the Museum of Art, 

Philadelphia's world of 

fashion held its biennial 

Crystal Ball, a dazzling array of 

the talents of some of the world's 
leading designers. On hand, as guest 
of the sponsoring Fashion Group of 


Philadelphia, was actress Greer Garson, 
shown here with Henri Marceau, museum 


director, and Mrs. Virginia McCone, 
general chairman of the Crystal Ball. 


At the Academy of Music, six of 
the Soviet Union’s top composers sat 
in at a Philadelphia Orchestra 
rehearsal last month where they 
heard their own works performed. 
Thie delegation, headed by Dimitri 
Shostakovich, most famous of the 
group, included Dimitri Kabalevsky, 
shown here with Eugene Ormandy, 
and Tikhon Khrennikov, Konstantin 
Dankevich, Fikret Amirov and 
musicologist Boris Yarustovsky. 


Climaxing the city's celebration 
of United Nations Week, more than 
one thousand foreign students 
altending colleges and universities 
in the area came together at 

the Commercial Museum on October. 
24th for an evening of folk dancing, 
singing and good will, under 

the sponsorship of the Mayor's 
Committee for the UN. The guest 
list included many prominent 
citizens who joined the festivities. 


A little bit of London came to 
Philadelphia last month when 
the Yellow Cab Company 

put into service two English 
Diesel Taxicabs. Built by 

the Austin Motor Company, the 
new cabs will be tested alongside 
their American counterparts for 
comfort, safety and efficiency. 
Shown here assisting one of the 
first passengers is Edmund 

F. Higgins, Yellow Cab president. 


Penn Country’s nature lovers 
gathered at Washington Crossing 
State Park to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Bowman’s Hill Wild Flower Preserve. 
Present were Maurice K. Goddard, 


State Department of Forests and Waters; 
Mrs. Lynwood R. Holmes, member of the 


Preserve’s executive committee; 

Mrs. Russell L. Medinger, Old York 
Road Garden Club; and W. Wilson 
Heinitsh, executive committee member. 


Philadelphia’s own “Music Man,” 
Robin Hood Dell president Frederic 
R. Mann, came in for his share 

of recognition at a formal dinner 
and dance sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
last. month. Presentation of 

the group's annual Distinguished 


Service award was made to Mann 


by Philadelphia Grand Opera President 


Dr. Chevalier L. Jackson and board 


member Mrs. Vincent Micari. 
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Walter Baum 
Galleries 


December 


Holiday Show 
Works of Herbert Pullinger 


January 
Memorial Show 


| è 
| Works of Walter A. Baum 


PAINTINGS CLEANED 
AND RESTORED 
Studio Established 1904 
SELLERSVILLE BUCKS COUNTY 
Alpine 7-2223 
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RAE LARGMAN 
ANTIQUES 


Back from Europe with an outstanding 
collection of antique jewelry, and 18th 
Century Wedgwood and Lowestoft. 


Kingsley 5-1818 
1631 Locust St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


FRITZ JANSGHKA | 


November 20-December 13 


BILL WILSON 


December 4-December 26 


A. P. HANKINS 


December 18-January 16 


NEWMAN GALLERIES 


1625 Walnut Street 


Established 1865 


LO 3-1779 | 


ANTIQUES 


The deepening appreciation of quality 


BY BERENICE BALL 


Ir is scarcely likely that one little 
decade will change things basically 
for collectors who think of time in 
centuries rather than in ten-year 
segments. This does not mean that 
all antiques must date back to the 
1700’s; far from it. However, in 
those eventful years, when men's 
hearts and minds knew freedom for 
the first time, unprecedented, crea- 
tive efforts were unleashed in every 
field, the results of which are Ameri- 
can collector's most prized posses- 
sions today. 

The methods developed by Ameri- 
can craftsmen during and after the 
Revolution were the foundations of 
a forthright, uncluttered “American” 
look. As the breach widened between 
the mother-countries and the vigor- 
ous, demanding colonies, the Ameri- 
can look became more stylized, al- 
most a proud symbol. The furniture, 
accessories, even the very houses 
that they constructed were American 
adaptations created for a way of 
life vastly different from that across 
the wide Atlantic. 


As trade relations were resumed 
following the Revolution and the 
War of 1812, Americans adopted 
succeeding English styles. However, 
in the later 1800's, when furnishings 


were largely machine-made, a few 
rebellious souls said Enough!“ For 
them, the old, handmade things were 
so much more pleasant and distinc- 
tive that they turned back to their 
attic treasures, stylish or not, with 
grateful hearts. Result: American 
antiques, rescued from oblivion, en- 
joyed a début. 

So much for the quick, backward 
glance, what of the coming decade? 
A few predictable certainties emerge. 

First of all, a gratifying security 
for continuing interest in the things 
of the past arises from the significant 
expansion of activities related to 
antiques in recent years. The list is 
a long one: carefully programmed 
auction and estate sales, antiques 
shows, antiques study groups or 
clubs (like the “Questers’” which ori- 
ginated in Penn Country's Ambler) 
local, county and state historical 
societies with well-attended pro- 
grams on antiques and history as 
well as growing collections arranged 
in meaningful displays, the depart- 
mentalization of the great museums 
with changing exhibits keyed to cur- 
rent trends, historic restorations, 
houses of history projects and sum- 
mer seminars on early American cul- 
ture—to name some of them. 


The Wister Harvey Corridor of the Philadelphia Museum of Art features 
18th century highboys, Adam mantles and many other fine period pieces. 
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Perhaps the greatest, single factor 
in the present, wide-spread popu- 
larity of antiques in America has 
been the restoration of colonial Wil- 
liamsburg with its well-planned pro- 
grams of education. 


If the trend to more compact, 
servantless homes continues, it is in- 
evitable that collections will be used 
as integral parts of the decor 
throughout the home. Modern collec- 
tors, meeting the problem of display 
space head on, prefer to use and 
enjoy their acquisitions, it seems, 
even though it means an occasional 
loss through breakage or careless- 
ness. Houses and apartments will be 
built to accommodate collections with 
special, built-in, air-controlled space. 
Color schemes will be dictated more 
and more by collections used as part 
of the decor with wall-space for im- 
portant pieces pre-planned. 


Country living in old houses will 
increase because it is so very Ameri- 
can: old houses in the Penn Country, 
already difficult to find, will be 
bought up as investments or for do- 
it-yourself-weekends-restorations as 
family projects. Many will be kept 
to the small, original size because of 
the help situation. 


Fabrics for drapes and upholster- 
ing will be hand-woven as the hobby 
of raising sheep, spinning yarn, 
coloring it with home-made dyes and 
finally weaving it on home looms 
widens in interest. 


In reply to a question on the im- 
mediate future of collecting in the 
Philadelphia area, Henri Marceau, 
Director of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, summed it up pretty 
succinctly when he replied: Im- 
portant collectors have always 
looked for one thing in their pur- 
chases—quality. As 
‘specifics’ 


for collecting 
like French, English or 
American antiques of one certain 
period, such things naturally change 
from time to time because fields of 
any item that is popular tend to 
dry up. However, through the Mu- 
seums and many other media, the 
public is continually being condi- 
tioned to appreciate quality and such 
items will always be collected. They 
endure." 

Thank you, Mr. Marceau. For 
those of us who love antiques in a 
world that has seen the other side 
of the moon, your words are indeed 
reassuring. We greet the Sixties. L 
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TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 
Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. 42 mile N. 


American 
& re- 


of Rte. 202, Specializing in antique 
furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
storing. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 
Heron Creek Antiques—Rte, 532. Holland. Gen- 
eral line of good antiques, Christine P. Horn, 
Mgr. Antique Shows. Call ELmwood 7-6817. 
Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville, 18th century 
English and French antiques and accessories from 
50¢ to $5.00. Open daily from noon. Tel AXtel 
17-8071. 

Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rte. 202 bet. 


Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, American 
and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 
Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 


Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 

Marian C. Beans—200 8. State St., Newtown. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 

Mullin Antique Shop—HBuy—Sell—Trade, Guns 
Coins—Books. Open every day including Sunday. 
Located 1 mile North of Quakertown on Rte. 
309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 

McCarty's  Antíques—Country — Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon Seats—Refinished Pine and Pop- 
lar. Rte. 82, Upper Black Eddy. Upper Black 
Eddy 5-5796. 

Burwell and Louise Shepard—The Pink House 
Antiques, Rte. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 

Sheffield House—Rt. 202 at Aquetong. English 
Silver, Sheffield plate, English prints, jewelry and 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-5476. 


COLLAM and CHILDS 


Restoration 


Consultants 
R. D. 4, EASTON BI 2.8930 


Abington : 
Antique Shop 


Established 1905 
“where the two white horses stand 


” 


Fine Americana—Furniture & Accessories 


Turner 4-3204, 1165 Old York Road 
Abington, Pa. (opposite Abington Hospital) 


MIDWAY 2-3012 


Shelly's Antiques—Many interesting and collect- 
able holiday items including China Santa Claus 
Tobacco Jar; Rare Iron Christmas Tree Fence; 
Pattern Glass and China. Rt. 202, 42 Mi. East of 
Lahaska—PY 4-3428. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lillian C. Griffith—332 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furniture— 
OSborne 5-2435. 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


RENOIR, BRAQUE, PICASSO. Others, Original 
Etchings, Old and Rare Books, Maps, Ancient Art 
Objects. Curiosa . . . Ephemera . . . Esoterica, 
Bernard Conwell Carlitz, 121 S. 18th, Phila. 3. 
LO 3-6608. 

"Famous Birch Philadelphia Views, 1799, 1800 
—Perfect for wall group arrangements in early 
American interiors, 15 of original 29 prints avail- 
able, $1.50 each; $3 ea. hand-colored. Early 
buildings, street scenes, etc. Order by mail or 
phone. GR 38-4769, SCHUYLKILL BOOK SERV- 
ICE, 873 Belmont Ave., Phila." 

Harry A Eberhardt & Son—China Restoring— 
Expert Restorers of Objects of Art Since 1888 
—2010 Walnut Street—Call LOcust 8-4144. 
Original Leaf from Original Issue of King James 
Bible—Not a reproduction, but original leaf 
1512" x 10!5" from first edition, 1611. Just 
$5 per leaf; $2.50 encased in plastic. Schuylkill 
Book Service, 873 Belmont Ave., Phila. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


“little house" Antiques—Antique Furniture and 
furnishings for the little house and apartment. 
Rachel Mitchell 8537 Rhoads Ave, Newtown 
Square, Elgin 6-8379. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


The Hudson Shop, Inc.—Red Bank. Rt. 35, % 
mi. off Garden State Parkway. American Antiques. 
Dealers welcome. Open daily 10 to 6—Sun. 1 to 
6. SHadyside 6-2003. 


SINCE 1830 
Jn Famed for Quality 
K DU and Attractive Packaging 


HOMEMADE FRUIT CAKES 


Put Your Order in Early 
For the Coming Holiday Season 


$1.75 Ib., one, two, three and five Ib. sizes 
Mailed in Gift Wrappings 
(Add 25¢ per lb.) 


Excellent Business Gifts 
Discount on Quantity Orders 
Stop on Rte, 611 or Order by Mail 


ANN NEWTON KITCHENS 
234 Easton Rd., Horsham, Pa. OSborne 5-5797 


FURNITURE REPRODUCTIONS 


Original of Corner Table, usable 
as game or tea table, is in the Gov- 
ernor's Palace in Williamsburg. Wing 
Chair original is in Raleigh Tavern. 
Originals of exquisitely done Floral 
Prints, one for each month of the 
year, hang in Wythe House. See 
O'Neill and Bishop's collection of 
authentic Williamsburg  pieces—also 
fabrics and accessories in satiny 
pewter, 


RI 
DECORATORS 


SUBURBAN SQUARE ® ARDMORE ® PA. 


BUCKS COUNTY 
put together again rather neatly by artists Clarence 
Carter, George Sears Greene, Joseph Greenberg, Jr. 
and Alden Wicks in a lively panel discussion during 
the annual fall exhibition of painting and sculpture at 
Phillips Mill, near New Hope. Moderator was fellow 


“Art Today” was dissected and 


artist Charles Child On October 31 the two- 
hundredth annual meeting of the Newtown Library 
Company was called to order with the same words used 
at the first meeting. The minutes are complete through- 
out the years, one early entry recording that “activities 

. are slow because of political differences." Turns 
out this meant the Revolutionary War Bucks 
County’s tradition of craftsmanship is receiving fresh 
incentive through the "Spinning Wheel” gift shop spon- 
sored by the Langhorne YWCA . Have you tried 
seaweed appetizers? Now you can, thanks to a number 
of top-flight Japanese scientists attending the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton. They yearned in 
vain for familiar foods 'till they met Mr. Kowano, man- 
ager of the New Hope Co-op, who obligingly put in 
a full line of imported Japanese foods . . . The New- 
town Friends School now tunes in WHYY-TV daily 
for French lessons for their fourth and fifth graders 

Operation Handshake went over big here as sixty 
Doylestown area families welcomed eighty foreign 
graduate students attending Philadelphia-area schools. 
Co-sponsors were International House of Philadelphia 
and the U. N. Committee of Doylestown. Jeanne Lott 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY This is the fourteenth sea- 
son for the Lansdale Community Concerts. Arthur 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe, dual pianists, presented 
a program ranging from Bach to Khachaturian 

A tribute of a lifetime was given to Mrs. Clyde Dissel, 
community nurse and longtime associate of the Mont- 
gomery County TB Society, when the Business and 
Professional Women of Lansdale named her Woman 
of the Year at their “orchid”? breakfast held at Lex- 
ington House, Line Lexington The Arts are 
being given a gracious blending at the Southampton 
Library, which has instituted a series of one-man art 
exhibits. Barbara Osterman, Churchville water color 
artist, has hung her work there We wish the 
greatest success to the Old York Road Area Committee 
for Employment of the Physically Handicapped . 
The Navy’s largest aeronautical research and develop- 
ment center, at Johnsville, has welcomed a new com- 
manding officer, Capt. Hayden L. Leon South- 
ampton voters have been startled by the secretary- 
treasurer of the Board of Supervisors who turned over 
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COMMUNITY 
CROSSROADS 


his paycheck to the township’s Library Board. Super- 
visor Vernon D. Platt said to one and all, “It is unfair 
to taxpayers in a township as large as Lower South- 
ampton for the position to be paid on the basis of the 
more the township spends, the more the secretary- 
treasurer is paid." The bemused Library Board has 
accepted $1,571.77, which represents one-third of his 
compensation for his work as secretary-treasurer. 
Hazel Kishbaugh 


PHOENIXVILLE Something new in this area is the 
series of six international film classics being presented 
by the Charlestown Film Society, under the direction 
of Mortimer M. Labes . . . On Sunday, November 1, 
we mumbled and grumbled out of bed extra early, put 
our press card in our old felt hat and mosied down to 
Valley Forge station, replete with two small boys and 
their grandmother, to watch the second Iron Horse 
Ramble go by. To the youngest it was a trip of wild 
adventure, to the oldest a trip of nostalgia. The Iron 
Horse Ramble is an all-day leisurely trip in a fifteen- 
coach train pulled by Locomotive 2124 . . . Bird note 
recently culled: The golden plover summers in the 
Arctic and winters in Argentina . . . The West Chester 
Bird Club, aided by Dr. Charles Mohr, curator of 
Swiss Pines Park Wildlife Refuge, Charlestown, took 
part in the migrating hawks census At the an- 
nual Chester County Baby Beef Roundup, members 
of the Kimberton 4-H Club acquitted themselves nobly. 
Ronald and Danielle Miller, children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright R. Miller, Spring City, won first and second 
places for "showmanship" Our own Henrietta 
McCaig Starrett received another high award when 
she won top honors in the fashion illustration category 
in a world-wide competition sponsored by Foote, Cone 
and Belding advertising agency . . . We're as pleased 
as Mrs. Raymond Welsh (president) and Mrs. Robert 
R. Strine (general chairman) at the turnout of more 
than four hundred guests at the Martha Washington 
Guild's annual Autumn Sale and Dinner in support 
of the Washington Memorial Chapel. Kay Stein 


MAIN LINE The Colonial Dames’ recent Open House 
Tours attracted over three thousand visitors. There 
was only coffee left by the time we finished the rounds 
at the home of Mrs. William E. Lingelbach, Jr., in 
Chestnut Hill . . . Mrs. Robert C. Whitmeyer, Penn 
Valley, deserves credit for the success of the Antiques 
Show put on by the Penn Valley Women's Club. Among 
the local exhibits we especially admired were Emma 
Di Laugo's antique jewelry, Charles Supplee's old 
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spoons, maps and antique glass, and the old prints 
shown by Ambra and Howard Buck . . .The Wayne 
Art Center had a fascinating Instructors' Exhibit last 
month. Margaret Chrystie's paintings were a pure de- 
light . . . By the way, have you visited the Four-In- 
Hand in Gladwynne? The Main Line Flower 
Show was one of the most beautiful we've seen. The 
miniatures were exquisite. Mrs. E. Dyson Herting took 
us around most cordially Mrs. Scott Darby, 
Wayne, seems to be swimming through one of the 
busiest jobs of the year as general chairman of the 
Emergency Aid's thirty-third annual United Christmas 
Bazaar, November 30 at the Sheraton. Among those 
we noticed were Mrs. M. C. Cameron Chisholm, Wynne- 
wood and Mrs. S. Earl Moore, Havertown, for the 
Mitten Tree; Mrs. Robert M. Hudson, Ardmore and 
Mrs. Frank S. Schwarz, Philadelphia, the “His and 
Hers" booth; Mrs. Fleming P. Laws, Drexel Hill and 
Mrs. George J. Ourbacker, Wynnewood, of the Work- 


shop committee. Elizabeth R. Clementson 


OAK LANE, MT. AIRY, CHELTENHAM At the Fifth 
Annual "Meet the Artist" show in the home of the S. 
Harry Galfands on Allens Lane, Jack Bookbinder, 
Marty Zipin, Albert Gold, Theresa Tai, Giovanni Mar- 
tina, Larry Day and Mildred Dillon and other artists 
were present. Proceeds went to the PARC-Wissahickon 
School for Retarded Children. Mrs. Louis Cades and 
Mrs. Jerome Blum were co-chairmen . . . Cheltenham 
Township held its first community flower show on the 
grounds of Curtis Arboretum in Wyncote. Highlight of 
the show was the orchid display by Abe Kehr, of Ab- 
ington . . . Teenage ballerina Betsy Lewis brought 
a group of her small pupils to dance in the garden 
for patients of Rush Hospital Over on 21st 
Street lives 90-year-old Mrs. Clara V. Fessler who 
prepares Red Cross bandages at the rate of 1,000 a 


week . . . A copy of Rabbi Goldman's “Handbook 
for the Jewish Family" was presented to Marilyn 
Monroe during her visit here this fall . . . The roof 


bulged at Cardinal Dougherty High School recently 
when five thousand religious and lay educators took 
part in a two-day convention Winners at the 
Allen's Lane Art Center show in November included 
Richard Taitcher and Helene Rabin . . We visited 
the Manny Sacks Memorial dedication at the Northern 
Division of Einstein Medical Center, heard guest 
speaker David Sarnoff, and saw Eddie Fisher. Mrs. 
Harry K. Cohen chaired the Center's Harvest Ball 
this year. Her able ides were Mrs. George L. Sall, Mrs. 
I. B. Bender, Mrs. Julian A. Sterling, Mrs. Albert 
Behrend, Mrs. Irwin Apfel, Mrs. Frank Hahn, Jr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Ginns Have you heard of 
"Friendly Phoning"? This is not only a delight to the 
telephone company but to lonely elderly persons as 
well. Twice daily calls are made by Mrs. Anthony 
Schwartz, Mrs. Milton Reinheimer and their com- 
mittee from the National Council of Jewish Women, 
Wissahickon Branch . . Two "little theaters" worth 
watching are the Suburban Civic Theater, led by Paul 
Gantt, Glenside, and the Wyncote Players . . . An 
eleven-year-old goodwill ambassador, Firoza Irani, of 
Bombay, took us all by storm on her visit to McCloskey 
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School. She displayed items made by her fellow stu- 
dents and danced, native costume and all . . . Car- 
toonist Jon Liney, creator of "Henry," had a spell- 
bound audience when he spoke at St. Peter's Lutheran 
Church, West Oak Lane. Phyllis Haas 


GERMANTOWN The Germantown branch of the 
Settlement Music School is settling into its new loca- 
tion, 6128 Germantown Ave. . . . Driftwood captured 
from the Wissahickon Creek was the subject of the 
painting that won Fred Gill first prize in the exhibit 
at Vernon Time on your hands? Then you 
are one of the hundred volunteers needed by the offi- 
cials of the Germantown Youth Workers. Call Jean 
Sparkman at the Foulke and Long Institute for de- 
tails . . . The 150th Anniversary of the First Presby- 
terian Church was a two-week observation during 
which former pastors returned and held services. Among 
them the Rev. W. Sherman Skinner of St. Louis; Rev. 
Gordon E. Hermanson, now of the Board of Christian 
Education in New York; and Rev. John Clark Finney. 
now pastor emeritus of the church. Back in colonial 
days services were held in the Market Square Reformed 
church held in German, and when the church had no 
pastor, a small group met Sunday afternoons at the 
Shippen House where Samuel Blair, D.D., who had 
married Susanna Shippen, daughter of Dr. William 
Shippen, conducted services in English. This group, in 
1809, founded the First Presbyterian. At the impres- 
sive 150th Anniversary ceremonies, Dr. Finney pre- 
sented his 400,000 word church history. Assisting him 
and William David in Anniversary planning were Rev. 
D. Reginald Thomas, pastor; John L. Asher, C. Ed- 
ward Cost, Robert S. Davidson, Mrs. Paul M. Dun- 
can, Mrs. Clifford J. Earle, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Erskin, James W. Gibbs, Thomas J. Guglielmo, Jr., 
L. Jones, Howard L. Kratz. Helen M. Bauhof. 


MEDIA-ROSE VALLEY Glenn Cunningham, the fly- 
ing farmer from Kansas, former Olympic mile cham- 
pion and current breeder of Arabian horses, spent a 
week in Swarthmore, addressing school assemblies and 
meeting with track hopefuls and other athletes of 
Bucks, Chester and Delaware counties . . The Rid- 
dle Memorial Hospital dream nears reality. With the 
forming of the Newtown Square and Moylan-Rose 
Valley auxiliaries, the total number of auxiliaries is 
now fifteen. Only five more to go . Artist Cyril 
Gardner, member of the faculty at the Community 
Arts Center, Wallingford, has donated one of his paint- 
ings to the Helen Kate Furness Free Library, Walling- 
ford . . . Chester Community Concert Assn. begins 
its third season with a series of concerts by noted solo- 
ists, instrumental and dance groups. President William 
Stock (TR 6-4131) will be happy to give program 
information . . Mickey Vernon, major league base- 
ball star, will serve as honorary chairman of the 
Christmas seal campaign in Delaware County 

Mrs. Clifford Lewis, 3rd of Media served as a mem- 
ber of the patrons committee for the annual United 
World Federalists Dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
Lord Clement Attlee spoke Penny Walton 
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GIFTS FROM THE FIFTIES: 


The 1950's have been a decade of astounding progress 
in the production of consumer goods. Perhaps noth- 
ing so fantastic as the wheel was invented (we simply 
can't consider rockets a general consumer product 
as yet) but our wonderful world is crammed with new 
and glamorous items, all designed to make life easier, 
more exciting, definitely more fun! No trip to the 
moon could be more spectacular than a simple trip 
to the nearest department store or specialty shop, an- 
tennae alerted for what's new, what's different. Better 
designed and safer household appliances, myriads of 
toys reflecting our space age, the "frankly fakes" of 


E 


the fashion field heralding a whole new industry of 
man-made fabrics designed for a better way of life. 
Spray-can packaging, an innovation in this last dec- 
ade in being utilized in every area, perhaps more in 
the new and revitalized field of cosmetics. Electron- 
ics, stereo, color TV, transistorized everything, from 
your new cordless wall clock to a portable TV set are 
becoming household items. Progress has no limita- 
tions. The drawing boards of designers are as full to- 
day of new and fabulous designs for you tomorrow 
as the wonderful and exciting gifts that are presented 
on these pages for your enlightenment. 


a dazzling assortment 
all unavailable 


ten years ago 


A. Ihe fully automatic 35mm electric eye camera adjusts itself for any 
lighting condition; you just focus and shoot. $84.50 at Oscar Hirt, 41 N. 
llth St. B. The Philco "Safari," first battery-operated TV set on the market, 
can also be run on house current. Picture image is about the size of 14 in. 
picture tube. Cordless, transistorized, in handsome leather case, it sells 
for $255.25 at any authorized Philco dealer. c. RCA Victors “Wireless 
Wizard," the Kenbridge, a 7-function remote control color TV set can 
be operated by handtuncr from anywhere in room, cabinets in dark 
cherry and walnut. $1100, Pearlman's, 34 S. Main St, Doylestown. D. 
Ultimate stereo, acoustically and artistically, can be yours with the incom- 
parable Ampex "Signature"—a superb high-fidelity console-reproducer offer- 
ing all the prime sources of stereo, tape recorder, phonograph and AM-FM 
radio. $2600, Shryock’s, Wynnewood. 


E. Dani Jr's “frankly fake" fur coat made of Dynel and mohair, with 
an otter-type finish, the trench coat of tomorrow. $90 Bonwit Teller, 17th 
and Chestnut. F, Left to right: Arpege Spray, $5. D'Orsay Perfume Spray, 
$4.50. Faberge newest scent, “F Sharp,” $5. Arden shower head with per- 
fume pellets, $8.95. Monteil Royal Jelly Cream, $10 size. Ogilvie aerosol 
hair spray, $2 size. Two for the men: Yardley Jet after-shave lotion, $1. 
Yardley foam shaving cream, $1. Rubenstein Frosted eye shadow, $1.50. 
Revlon Frosted mascara, in newest roll-on applicator case, $2.50. Revlon 


Futurama lipstick, $8.50. 
Dewees, 1122 Chestnut. 
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self-sharpening eyebrow pencil, $2.50. 


G. Revolutionary new time piece, a never-wind electric wrist watch, in 


which the mainspring has been climinated and a tiny energy cell inserted 
to provide constant power. In 14 kt. gold, $150 at J. E. Caldwell, Chestnut 
and Juniper Sts. H. The Smith-Corona “Electra 12,” newest compact electric 
portable, weighs only 18 lbs., is fully equipped with most major features 
of larger electrics. For home or office use, available at Smith-Corona, 1715 
Vine St., $179.50, plus tax. I. Miracle fabrics, nylon georgette nightgown, 
$25. Lustrous gold Hanes nylons, $2.50 pair. Nylon velvet childs pumps by 
Capezio, $8.95. Fake fur bag by Ingber, $22.50 plus tax. Bonwit Teller, 17th 
and Chestnut. Imported Danish teak modern rocker, Sun Modern, 1821 
Chestnut Street, $110. 
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J. Left to right—Housewares for the future 
—Westinghouse "Immerse-A-Matic" electric 
skillet, the newest concept in electric fry 
pans. This one can be totally immersed; 
water cannot hurt the heating element, 
$22.50. Sunbeam electric can-opener, $19.99. 
Puritron, plugs into any outlet, clears the 
air of grease, dust pollen, $39.95. Corning 
Ware, made of the astounding new missile 
material, super-ceramic Pyroceram, can be 
used from freezer to hottest oven, and will 
not break. 3-piece set $14.95. Percolator of 
Corning Ware, $9.95. All from Strawbridge 
and Clothier, 9th and Market. K. Imported 
foodstuffs from the world over—left to right 
—Hawaiian Macadmia Nuts, $2.49. Brandied 
cherries, $3.95. Fabri Cherries Jubilee (Italy) 
$5.95. Instant coffee jar with candy coffee 
beans, $3.95. Droste’s Chocolates, $1.50. Poly- 
flowers, (Italy) various prices. Italian dinner 
matches, $2.50. William Penn Gift Shop, 
1520 Chestnut. L, Gerse of Sweden stainless 
steel and nylon tableware, revolutionary 
combination of materials in modern design, 
guaranteed for life. $21 per place setting, 
Radnor House, 333 Belrose Lane, Radnor. 


M. The marvelous “Surrey With The Fringe on Top" newest thing in 


transportation for the younger set, $49.99, Patti Playpal, most unusual doll 
made in years, is washable, unbreakable and the same size as your 3-year- 
old, $24.99. Space Age in the toy world, Ideal Count Down, simulates actual 
rocket launching conditions, battery operated, $9.99, John Wanamaker, 
I3th. and Chestnut. N. The famous Dr. Seuss, his newest book "Happy 
Birthday To You," $2.95. Dr. Seuss Zoo Kit, fascinating snap-together 
plastic animals from his improbable animal world of "If I Ran the Zoo." 
Kit to make three animals, $3.95. F.A.O. Schwarz, Ardmore. 
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It’s Fun To Shop In New Hope 


GOURMETS’ 
BAZAAR 


Delicacies 
Gifts and Baskets 


— 


MECHANIC 


MILLPOND SHOP "rcs 


Clothing & Accessories of Rare Artistry 


Exquisite Toluca lace dresses—Timeless heirloom 
pieces e delicately fashioned lace blouses e hand 
oomed & embroidered skirts & dresses in subtle 
shades e jewelry by SIGI, foremost silversmith 
n Taxco e hand-crafted glove leather shoes e 
furry slippers and hats 


Ne 


Antiques—Garden Appointments 
Bridge Street 
VO 2-2406 


TREE HOUSE DOLL STORE 


Dolls e Stocking Stuffers e Puppets 
Small Toys 


Semi-Antique Oriental Rugs 


Imports and Original Designs 
VOlunteer 2-2823 FERRY STREET 


GIVE PLEASURE- GIVE BOOKS 


Let us gift-wrap 
and mail them for you 


New 
DELAWARE BOOKSHOP 


VOlunteer 2-2452 FERRY STREET 


Newly Opened 
NOW & THEN 


GENERAL STORE 


Wide selection of decorative accessories - old 
& new * many one-of-a-kind ¢ imports * hand- 
crafted gifts e Christmas decorations 

FERRY & STOCKTON STREETS 


People travel miles with good reason to 


SWAIN’S ART STORE 
€? GALLERY 


now on Ferry St. in New Hope, the art 
colony, for framing, original paintings, 
prints, mirrors gilding & restoration, art 
supplies. 


Open 9:30—5:30 except Sunday VOlunteer 2-2545 
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New Hope Business Association 


This lovely town, nestled by the river, 
adorned by the old canal and the mood 
of our historic past, has much to offer 
all year round. But just before Christmas 
it comes to life with the special quality 
of its unique shops. Here, with nary an 
elevator ride, you can find a gift for every- 
one. All the roads to and through the 
town are open; there is a new free park- 
ing lot between the canal and New Street; 
the Christmas tree this year stands again 
at Cannon Square 


full of glitter 
and color and delicious smells, and a wide 
variety of really giveable gifts, from a 
doll for the tiniest stocking toe to a for- 
eign car or Oriental rug. There are un- 
usual foods and delicacies from the cor- 
ners of the earth, and every kind of dining 
accessory. Glassware, ceramics, linens, 
decorative pieces for the home—gifts lav- 
ish or modest but all in excellent taste 


The shops are a delight 


Some of the stores are in tiny, very old 
houses with low ceilings—brightly painted, 
intimate and friendly. Yet within the 
tiniest shop you will find a generous as- 
sortment; such discrimination has been 
used in assembling the wares that your 
problem is not to find but rather to 
choose the gifts you need. Notable is the 
selection of casual sports and lounge wear, 
for women and men, and all kinds of 
clothing accessories. Jewelry, too, old and 
new. 'There are clothes from  faraway 
places, unerringly selected for quality as 
well as beauty, many hand made. Other 
gifts are the products of local craftsmen, 
working in various materials. 


New Hope is famous everywhere as an 
art center, so it is quite fitting. that. you 
go there to choose an original work by a 
leading artist, priced for gift-giving. And 


where better to buy art supplies? 


Have we said toys? Toys, toys, wonder- 
ful toys—different toys, 
lovable, 


tiny toys, musical, 


cuddly toys—and decorations to 
match to make Christmas magic for a 
child. There are books for children, books 
for parents, books galore. And candy 

such holiday goodies! Visit New Hope 
during the holidays; enjoy the charm of 
this unspoiled colonial village as you 
choose from a dazzling array of gifts 


TONI He 
7 CASUAL WEAR 


DISTINCTIVE TAILORED SEPARATES 
AND ACCESSORIES 


A FINE ART 
GALLERY 
IN NEW HOPE 


Mechanic Street 


GALLERY 


— 


For the unusual and beautiful 


Stocking gifts. . Rice paper & brushes... 
Cooking ware, tea sets & rice bowls . " 
Tabi . . . Lanterns . . . Everything for flower 
arrangement. 


JAPAN ARTISANS 


New Plaza off Mechanic Street 


GARTEN CANDIES 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


HOME MADE 
HAND DIPT CHOCOLATES 
IMPORTED CONFECTIONS 


vl For an exciting enriching 


— alligat) RR 
experience try foods vo JAPAN 


Lotus root, broiled eels, dried 

shrimp, pickled scallions & radishes, 

Kikkoman soy sauce, bean threads, 
2 noodles & seaweeds in variety. 


$2 CO-OP 


MAIN ST. VO 2-2091 
PARK FREE 


Driftwood Arrangements 
Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 
Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Center Bridge 
New Hope, Pa. 


Open sat. & Sun, 


Route 263 


Pottery - Glass - Linens 
For Country Living 
NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


NORTH RIVER ROAD 


FIAT LANCIA 
7 PHONE 
Meyers WS 2m2 


SPORTS CAR CENTER 
ROUTE 202 NEW HOPE 
Fun Cars—Safety Runabout 
Safe for a 5 year old—1 or 2 passenger 
models—a special gift for a special child 
Visit our new Accessory Shop for hard-to-get 


accessories and novelties for your sport car 
needs. 


ALFA an forein 
ROMEO an" GO KARTS 
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Rustproof METAL and GLASS 
GREENHOUSE 


6’ x 8’ 


GARDEN PLEASURE 


Enjoy gardening any time you like . . . 365 days 
a year . . . in a sturdy Sunly! JR. This rugged, 
prefabricated, ''build-it-yourself'" greenhouse can 
be yours for only $275 (benches and inexpensive 
heoting extra). 


ALUMINUM Only MM 


Or get one of the handsome, maintenance-free 
Aluminum Orlyts with automatic heating, cooling 
and ventilation. Choose from dozens of sizes, 
styles and models . . . prices start at about $400. 
Designed with all the know-how of century old 
LORD & BURNHAM, the world's largest, most 
progressive greenhouse manufacturer. 


SEND FOR FREE 
COLOR CATALOG 


Flower Shop 


HOLIDAY DECORATIONS 
CHRISTMAS GREENS & GIFTS 


Holly—Mistletoe—Poinsettias—Wreaths— 
Roping—Fresh Cut Flowers—Unusua! Deco 
rations for door, table and mantle—Say 
"Merry Christmas" with our gift certificate! 


15 East State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: FI 8-4169 or FI 8-2430 


TURN FALLOW FIELDS 
INTO GREEN DIVIDENDS 


Plant Evergreen 
(Christmas) Drees 


We furnish the best varieties and 
plant them for you for as little 


as $135 per thousand—Your only 
cost. Plan your Fall planting now. 


Phone or write 
S. GAYLEY ATKINSON 


Huntingdon Valley 
Oldfield 9-0734 


GARDENS 


The atom in full bloom 


BY BETTY STEDMAN 


Tue past decade has brought to a 
brilliant climax the revolution in 
modern gardening that started 
slowly after the first World War, 
gained impetus during the thirties 
and forties and moved into high gear 
in the nineteen fifties. Suddenly 
after tilling the earth for centuries 
with indifferent success, man pos- 
sesses the key to nature’s storehouse 
through modern science, engineering 
and chemistry; a key that has 
opened the door to  miraculous 
changes in equipment, methods, even 
in plants themselves. 

As early as the eighteenth century, 
man was aware of the urgent need 
for better plants and crops as well 
as easier and more productive 
methods of gardening. Nearly two 
and a half centuries ago he began 
experimenting with cross-pollination 
for new and better plants. These 
carly experiments were based on the 
same methods used by nature in 
adapting plants to insure survival 
under changing world conditions. 
Eventually, over long periods, this 
cross-pollination between different 
kinds of plants within broad family 


groups by bees, insects or birds, pro- 
"sports" or mutations from 
which new types could be developed. 

Controlled eross-pollination be- 
tween two distinct parent lines has 
produced the vigorous F' and F* 
hybrids which are flooding the mar- 


duced 


kets and home gardens with highly 
desirable new varieties of vegetables 
and flowers. Experiments which 
started just a few years ago with 
staple items such as corn, tomatoes, 
onions, cucumbers and eggplant are 
now covering the entire garden field 
and producing new and better mari- 
golds, petunias, sweet peas, asters, 
roses, african violets and on down 
the garden list. 

Another method of producing arti- 
ficial mutations in the search for 
better plants is bombarding seeds 
with X-Ray radiation. Several popu- 
lar varieties of calendula have re- 
sulted from this technique. 

Colchicine, a powerful drug de- 
rived from the autumn crocus, is re- 
sponsible for the highly desirable 
new tetraploid strains. This drug 
acts on the plant chromosomes which 
carry the hereditary characteristics. 


Automatic misting systems which greatly improve plant propagation are 
now available for home, as well as commercial, greenhouses. 
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By doubling or rearranging the num- 
ber of chromosomes, geneticists have 
been able to strengthen the desired 
characteristics such as stronger 
stems, better foliage, and larger, 
more beautiful flowers. 

It is inevitable in an atomic age 
that atomic radiation would be tested 
on seeds to produce mutation in the 
plant series. Such seeds are now on 
the market but so far the results 
are largely guess work. You plant 
your seeds, then wait and see; you 
may grow a lovely new plant or a 
monstrosity. 

Besides new and better plants, 
the gardener and farmer have liter- 
ally thousands of new products to 
help them. These start with the so- 
called "miracle" chemicals such as 
gibberellic acid, a growth stimulant; 
soil conditioners which help provide 
and maintain an ideal growing 
medium; hormone products which 
speed flowering and protect crops; 
pre-emergence weed killers and 
liquid fertilizers which can be ap- 
plied with a garden hose for quick, 
easy foliar feeding. There is also 
a long list of chemicals to combat 
such plant enemies as mites, thrips, 
aphids, nematodes, cutworms, beetles, 
rot, scale and rust, which gardeners 
have been battling with little success 
until now. These new killers are 
amazingly effective, as in the case 
of phosdrin, an organic phosphate 
which goes into the plant and kills 
the insects that feed on its juices. 
Often they provide long range pro- 
tection. The new grub killers, de- 
signed specifically for lawns, protect 
against these pests as long as five 
years. 

Antibiotics which have become so 
important in fighting and controlling 
diseases in humans are now taking 
up arms against plant diseases. Such 
drugs as streptomycin, actidione 
and agrimycin are being used in 
commercial products with spectacu- 
lar results in controlling many plant 
germs, pathogens and viruses. 

One of the most interesting of the 
herbicides, 2-4-DB, is a weed killer 
which can be used to kill broad leaf 
weeds in a field planted with both 
cereal and forage crops. The weeds 
contain an enzyme which will con- 
vert the chemical substance into 
2-4-D, a long-used weed killer and 
since neither cereal nor forage crops 
possess this enzyme, they cannot be 
harmed in any way. continued 
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your community 


Bell Telephone means lots more than 
telephone service to the many communities it 
serves. It means jobs for local people; it means 
business for suppliers; it means salaries and 
wages spent locally, thus contributing to the 
economic well-being of your community. 


It means, too, the presence of people you like 
to have in your midst. For there is something 
about the people who choose telephone service 
as a career that makes them good citizens, 
good folks for you to know. 


You'll find them in so many places, for 
telephone people “live” in your community 
and in all the communities they serve. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 


Your neighbors enlarging your world 
through service and science 


Order direct from: 


Scientific Publications Dept. (ar 1) 
The Academy of Natural Sclences of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


ADAMS & SICKLES 


24 Hour Prescription Service 
Trenton 8, N. J. 


| FENCES... 


custom-made 


A Prrfect Christmas Gift for Travelling Pennsylvanians 
Samuel Gordon’s THE MINERALOGY OF PENNA. 


The most complete work on the subject—ideal for students, rock 
collectors, geologists, and lapidarists . . . $3.50 postpaid 


‘Owe A Million Prescriptions Compounded At Fair Prices” 


SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 


Rustic Fence 


FARM FENCE a SPECIALTY . Lowest Prices FREE Estimates 


Ulysses Stump Rd. ab. Rt. 463, Montgomeryville, Pa. 


Gain link Fence. 5-6597 2130 E. Hazzard St., Phila. 25, Pa. GA 3-2000 


or contact your local bookdealer 


Phone OWen 5-6396 
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Live a little better 


(FOR ONLY A QUARTER) 


A fifth of Greystone Wine costs just twenty-five cents more than 
most well-known brands (and 35c less than other American 
premium brands)—but you'll taste the quality difference at once. 


Reason: 


We make ten gallons 
of fine wine for every 
one we choose to label 
Greystone. 


GREY-MARGO WINERIES—ESCALON, CALIFORNIA; NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


e e 
e STUART LEWIS 5 
For your dining pleasure at home 
—the coffee you have enjoyed in 
your favorite Restaurant or Club. 
Gourmet Foods 
HOTEL COFFEE 
Specializing A blend of Bogata-Mocha- 
. : . Maracaibo. 
in delicacies The world's finest coffee 
for the epicure $2.20 prepaid for 2 lb. package 
(specify grind) Send check or 
money order to: 
1633 LOCUST ST. PHILA. 3, PA. 
HOTEL COFFEE CO. 
PENNYPACKER 5-4286 $1 County Line, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
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Scientists are now messing up the 
sex life of bugs in an effort to get 
rid of them. They are trying several 
new methods of preventing success- 
ful breeding. If any of these work, 
bugs and pests could be sterilized 
out of existence. Experiments in- 
clude the use of atomic radiation to 
sterilize male flies and attraction in- 
secticides designed especially to 
kill male insects. One that shows 
great promise is a chemical which 
prevents female houseflies from lay- 
ing any eggs. 

The gardener of the nineteen 
sixties can snap his fingers at the 
weather and the calendar now that 
“all weather, all year gardening" is 
available with the new climate-con 
trolled greenhouses of glass or new 
plastics. One of the new designs, the 
plastic bubble or air structure, 
scientists predict may eventually be 
used to protect gardens, orchards or 
even entire farms, including build- 
ings and livestock. 

The new automatic misting sys- 
tems for plant propagation in the 
home greenhouse are ideal if you 
have the urge to create your own 
plants. They provide perfect prop- 
agating conditions, cut rooting time 
to a fraction and are very inexpen- 
sive. Introduced in the late nineteen 
fifties, they are now being used suc- 
cessfully in commercial greenhouses 
all over the world. Scientists say 
that a newly-discovered pigment in 
plants regulates all plant growth 
from germination through flowering 
and fruiting. Experts believe that 
discovery of this pigment will per- 
mit them to control growth and pro- 
duce crops as wanted. Height could 
be controlled as well as time of 
flowering, and seeds could be made 
to germinate at convenient times. 

Every gardener knows that light 
is as important to successful growing 
as food, temperature and moisture. 
Plants cannot manufacture food with 
too little light and will eventually 
starve. With excess light they pro- 
duce too much growth and no bloom. 
Now scientists realize that day 
length also affects blooming. Since 
some are long-day plants and some 
short-day plants, duration of light 
controls the time of year they bloom. 
This photoperiodism, as it is known, 
makes it possible to have out of 
season blooms by regulating the du- 
ration of the light and dark periods 
to simulate the normal blossoming 
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season. This is done by using artifi- 
cial light to prolong the day or shad- 
ing the plants to shorten the day. 
The length of the dark period is 
most important and must not be in- 
terrupted even momentarily. Scien- 
tists have also found that by expos- 
ing plants to far red light (light at 
the upper end of the visible spec- 
trum) they can get the same results 
as by “lighting and shading,” and 
much more easily. 

Not as fantastic as it sounds, since 
the past decade has produced all 
kinds of power equipment to take 
the ache out of garden chores. Trac- 
tors and power-hoes with dozens of 
quick-hitch attachments adapt these 
streamlined machines to every pos- 
sible farm and garden job such as 
snow removal, stump and post hole 
digging, cultivating, plowing, spray- 
ing, brush cutting, planting, fertiliz- 
ing and providing auxiliary power in 
emergencies. 

A new electro-mechanical garden 
tool, available soon, will eliminate 
the close attention needed when cul- 
tivating row crops. Developed by a 
division of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, this robot device will make 
cultivating row crops almost auto- 
matic. Consisting of two antennae or 
“feelers,” the robot moves the power 
steering device to guide the tractor 
down the row. 

No list of today’s garden items 
would be complete without some 
mention of the new automatic green- 
house controls, the new and very 
effective fan and pad method of 
greenhouse cooling, push-button 
sprinkling systems to vacation-proof 
garden and lawn and rustproof tools 
designed for comfortable and con- 
venient handling, as well as the 
many new riding and multiple pur 
pose mowers now on the market. 

The fifties have also brought a 
new concept in the use of land and 
its resources. A deepening sense of 
responsibility for their continued 
protection and renewal have effected 
radical changes in methods of land 
use and management. For the first 
time man is actively aware that the 
balance of nature must be main- 
tained if he is to survive. Effective 
conservation legislation, public edu- 
cation and a vast accumulation of 
gardening infinite 
promise for future gardeners. Li 
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time do you 


have to pick your 
Christmas business-gifts? 


If you want your business gifts to be top-drawer (a Wm 
Penn Shop gift!), we can save you time. But now's the 
time to do it. Call LOcust 3-8030 and our representative 
will call on you with a catalog and photographs of distinc- 
tive prestige gifts in a broad range of prices. Hampers of 
fruit, cheese packs, gourmet food packs, floral gifts, candy 
and decor objects you'll find nowhere else. Even Wm Penn 
Shop turkeys! And the finest selection of cigars, imported 
and domestic. More gifts with flair than anywhere. Whether 
you need one gift or a thousand, the number to call is 
LOcust 3-8030. And the time to do it is now. 
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THE FISHER 1960 


World's foremost stereophonic high-fidelity 
radio-phonographs and tape recorders. 
Designed by master craftsmen to com- 
plement your home. 


‘Win Penn Gift Shop 


1520 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


A DIVISION OF 
PENN FRUIT CO., INC. 


Charge Accounts Invited 
Gifts Delivered Anywhere 
Send for New Gift Catalog 


THE FISHER 
EXECUTIVE IV 


Combines unmatched skill in 
engineering with impeccable 
taste in styling to provide 
the ultimate in stereophonic 
high-fidelity sound enjoyment 
for the holidays and through 
the years. Available in dis- 
tinguished Modern and Pro- 
vincial consoles. 


Growing with you and your family 


for 21 years 


BLUE 
CROSS 


193 8 
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The nonprofit, voluntary Hospitalization Plan serving nearly 


2% million subscribers in Greater Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA BLUE CROSS 
began in November 1938, just 
about 21 years ago. Remember 
those days? 

President Roosevelt, in his 
second term, was asking appropri- 
ations for a 2-ocean Navy. 
“Wrong Way” Corrigan landed in 
Ireland instead of California. The 
Broad St. subway opened its ex- 
tension to Snyder Ave. The 
Phillies closed shop at Baker Bowl 
and moved to Shibe Park. Life did 
not appear to be too complicated, 
as we look back. 

Not for young Blue Cross, cer- 
tainly. Here was the program 
everyone had been waiting for to 
meet the costs of good hospital 
care logically, economically. 
Mayor S. Davis Wilson was the 
first to enroll. Soon people were 
joining by the thousands, eventu- 
ally the millions. 

Thus Blue Cross became the 
large public operation it was des- 
tined to be. But the problem in- 
herent to the task it undertook 
grew with it. For hospital costs 
have slanted upward more and 
more all these years, due to as- 
tonishing advances in medicine, 
more and better trained personnel, 
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higher demand for hospitalization. 

All this contributes to our 
healthier, happier, longer lives. 
But at the same time hospital bills 
grow. And Blue Cross was born 
to cover hospital bills. 

Over the years, the Blue Cross 
pattern of benefits and its sub- 
scription rate have changed to 
match climbing hospital costs and 
the needs of subscribers, who are 
entering hospitals in increasing 
numbers to receive health-restor- 
ing and life-giving care. 

Meanwhile, Blue Cross mem- 
bership has grown until nearly 2% 
million men, women and children 
—about 2 out of every 3 persons 
living in our metropolitan area— 
are protected by this nonprofit 
Hospitalization Plan dedicated to 
its subscribers and to the Ameri- 
can principles of self-reliance and 
prudent budgeting against the un- 
foreseeable. 

Like you and your family, Blue 
Cross measures its growth by the 
size and shape of its assignment, 
and by doing its job. That's why 
Blue Cross has continued to jus- 
tify every confidence vested in it 
from the beginning by the whole 
community. 
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man’s responsibility 
continued from page 35 


We therefore must make it as 
pointed a program as we possibly 
can, in our Northern cities today, to 
motivate the Negro home buyer to 
get away from segregation. 

We go on making the assumption 
all the time that there is a direct 
correlation between the fact that a 
family was migrant and that it is 
a problem family. I insist that we 
have no data at all to support that 
proposition. A thesis at 
Penn right now indicates that there 
is actually a reverse correlation be- 
tween migrancy and juvenile delin- 
quency. There is an area of high 
juvenile delinquency in Philadel- 
phia where the children who came 
here with their parents are less de- 
linquent than the children of fam- 


doctor's 


ilies who have been in that neigh- 
borhood for two generations or more. 

I am not at all convinced that 
our present big city with its big 
blighted slum area is not more pro- 
ductive of family disorganization 
and delinquency than mobility is. 
There is no evidence whatever that 
rising levels of juvenile delinquency 
or multi-problem families is trace- 
able at all to 
here in the last generation. 


families that moved 
We do 
have a problem of a growing basic 
group of families in our urban cen- 
ters which have multi-problem fam- 
ilies and they go on producing chil- 
dren. Our social services are not 
geared to changing the constant re- 
production of more and more chil- 
dren who themselves will produce 
multi-problem families. 

Negro segregation in our country 
has set forced limitations on move- 
ment, and therefore carries with it 
the stigma and symbolism of lower, 
second-class status. And it won't be 
until that group can awaken and 
shake itself of that badge that it 
will become possible for others than 
the strongest within that group to 
rise above all of the implications of 
second-class status. 

There is no lack of desire to move 
away from segregation within the 
But it is a thor- 
oughly rare Negro indeed who will 
make a real effort to get away from 
it. Rarely will someone make the 
plunge such as Mr. Myers did up in 
Levittown a couple of years ago. 
We believe that it becomes increas- 


Negro community. 
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An exact reproduction of the first piece 
of Lenox china designed in 1889 by the 
founder, Walter Scott Lenox . . . now 
being produced in a limited edition. 
The base of the saucer is so inscribed. 
This demitasse cup and saucer is em- 
bossed with a delicate translucent floral 
design and trimmed in rich 24-karat 
gold. Distinctively gift boxed. $5.95. 
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RADNOR HOUSE 
Main Line’s Most Unusual Store 


Casual Clothes and Accessories * Furniture * Distinctive Jewelry * Imported 
Gifts and a wonderful Christmas display in our Hayloft 
Worth Visiting!—Just North of Radnor Station (P.R.R.) 
“Where Slept the Horse of George Washington” 
333 BELROSE LANE, RADNOR, PA. MUrray 8-0557 
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Springfield Shopping Center 
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SILVERDALE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
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Black wrought iron Candle Holders from Norway 
5 cup $4.50 7 cup $6.50 
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16” $1.50 pr. 12” $1.25 pr. 

Write for free Christmas Catalogue 
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slides under table) in 
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ingly important for a fairly large 
number of Negro people to make 
that kind of a move in order to 
demonstrate to the whole of the 
Negro population that the badge of 
color does not limit one's opportun- 
ity or relative status in our society. 
Until that is demonstrated, a large 
proportion of the Negro children 
growing up will go on assuming 
that they are second-class citizens. 
This is why it is so extremely im- 
portant in our opinion that there be 
a concerted drive toward actual, 
physical residential desegregation. 
We are actually encouraging mobil- 
ity. Should we sometime reach the 
stage in our society where a Negro 
living in a predominately Negro 
community does not have to feel 
that he is living there because of 
second-class status, then perhaps it 
will no longer be important whether 
he lives in an integrated area. 


Harold Lewis, D.S.W. 


Assistant Professor of Research 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 


A study recently done by Dr. 
Roland Artigues at the University 
of Pennsylvania found that fifty 
percent of the persons applying for 
public assistance in November-De- 
cember 1958 and January 1959, who 
failed to meet the residence require- 
ments on application for help, came 
from states surrounding Pennsyl- 
vania, not from the South or from 
Puerto Rico either, for that matter. 


Chester Rapkin, Ph. D. 
Research Professor 
Institute for Urban Studies 


University of Pennsylvania 


In a survey of housing in Puerto 
Rico, one of the categories is "have 
knife, do not have knife in the 
household; cook on greased stones, 
or have stove; sleep on bed, do not 
sleep on bed," and so on down the 
list, itemizing in the most incredi- 
ble fashion the primitive nature of 
the culture from which these people 
come. And suddenly we transform 
them from a semi-rural environment 
in a tropical clime to some of the 
highly-charged urban life the world 
has ever known. We put them on the 
16th floor of an elevator apartment 
house in some of our public housing 
projects and we expect them to ac- 


The Chairman 
is getting 
steam 
up 


You can take the boy out of the steam 
engine, it certainly seems, but you can't 
take the steam engine out of the boy. 
Look at Mr. Van Alystyne, the III. He 
had one once. He saw one again, the 
other day, here. He bought it for his 
grandson. (Mr. Van Alystyne IV is the 
sad lad trying to get a look over his 
grandsire's shoulder.) 

Come here with a boy. Come here with 
a memory. We have remarkable en- 
gines. 


BAA SCHWARZ 


duburban Square, Ardmore, Pa. 
PHONE—MIDWAY 9-0600—9-0601 


Send for free Toy Catalog 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 200 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 
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appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.I. 
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REAL CHRISTMAS BAIN 


FOREST 
FRAGRANCE 


CANDLE 
TO FILL 


Complete with holder 325 


Create the gay mood of old-fashioned Christ- 
mas with fresh, natural pine-scented condles! 
Made by hand in the land of the famous long 
leaf pines! 7“ h. 4" base; burns 60-hours. 
1.75 each. Handmade pottery holder, 1.50 each. 
Ppd. (Add 4% sales tax in Penna.) 
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the perfect Christmas 
Gift! . . . a Yellow Cab 


COUPON BOOK 


in special gift envelope 


Makes going by Yellow 
even easier 


$5 or $10 Books may be purchased. Mail 
check or money order with your name 
and return address to . . . Treasurer, 
Yellow Cab Co. of Phila. e 511 N. Brcad 
St., Phila. 23, Pa. 
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GO BY YELLOW! 
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FABULOUS FALL OUTERWEAR 
Now in stock 


New styles—New fabrics—New colors 


$19.95 to $45.00 


cu O Donnenty t Son 


Outfitters: Men— Boys 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE $T. 
Branch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 
TRENTON 8, N. J. 
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commodate willy-nilly overnight to 
an entirely new world for which 
they don't even have the language. 
My first impulse is to say, "Let's 
teach them in some way." But sud- 
denly the images of similar types 
of camps in other parts of the world 
occur to me and I grow cold inside 
because I am apprehensive about 
the consequences of such an act. But 
the fact still remains that some 
vital form of community support 
must be given to these people so that 
they can become the kind of citizens 
that we wish them to be and that 
they themselves wish to be. 

Within urban areas, there are fre- 
quent shifts of houscholds from one 
place of residence to another. In the 
United States fully one-fifth of the 
families move on the average of each 
year. In Philadelphia the average 
is one in seven. This order of mobil- 
ity brings with it a series of intra 
family strains. Accommodations 
must be made to new neighbors, new 
churches, new shops, new modes of 
transportation. The greatest burden, 
however, is not borne by the adults 
who maintain friendly associations 
even at a distance, but by the chil- 
dren who depend upon others in the 
immediate area for playmates. 

Studies of residential mobility tell 
us that the greatest degree of move- 
ment is found among young families, 
families with low income and minor- 
ity groups, and households with chil- 
dren in which the father is not pres- 
ent. The statistical finding carries 
a significant distinction. 
comprised of two 


within it 
Movers are 
groups: the mobile who change their 
place of residence in order to achieve 
a better housing standard, and the 
restless who move from one dwelling 
to another and from one area to an- 
other seeking to overcome one diffi- 
culty only to find that this is 
achieved at the expense of another. 

There is within the latter group. 
therefore, a constant and futile 
search for improvement that is in- 
variably frustrated. Once the form- 
er group has moved, it tends to re- 
main in the same place for some 
time, but the restless group is per- 
petually on the move. Since it takes 
several years for a family to learn 
to relate to its neighbors and neigh 
borhood, these people are likely to 
forget their commitments to society, 
to lack interest in local government, 
schools, hospitals, and other social 


BEST & CO. 


ABINGTON œ 


ARDMORE 


The feminine 
Approach 


is just as easy as lavishing 
dainty handcut cameo lace on 
Kayser's "Kayonora" nylon tissue 
tricot, then shaping it to show 
off your own lovely figure. 
White, light blue or black. 
Dress length gown in 
32 to 38. (N-36) 12.95 
Slip, 32 to 40. (N-37) 8.95 
Mail and phone orders filled 


ABINGTON—Old York Road 
TUrner 7-6800 


ARDMORE—Montgomery & Anderson Aves. 
Midway 2-4840 * (Phila.) TRinity 7-4750 
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resources that require support. 

With the large immigration of 
minority groups into the center city, 
many existing neighborhoods have 
been undergoing racial transition. 
This, plus the other factors noted 
earlier, has led a substantial pro- 
portion of the white middle class 
families, particularly those with 
children, to abandon the city for 
suburban area. In Philadelphia in 
1954 and 1955, over 22,000 white 
families left the city for the suburbs, 
while only 2,600 families moved 
from the suburbs to the city. Al- 
most all of these families were in 
the middle and upper income brack- 
ets; many were community leaders. 


Harry Shapiro, Esq. 

Former Secretary 

Department of Public Welfare 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


People do not come to Philadel- 
phia or to Pennsylvania to get pub- 
lic assistance. They can get it in 
their own states, too. Pennsylvania 
does not pay very much higher than 
elsewhere. Actually we pay sixty 
percent of the bare needs. Our as 
sistance rate for a family of four 
is $153 when we know that $215 is 
necessary. 

We get accustomed to dealing with 
names. We name something and then 
forever the name sticks. We talk 
about "delinquent children" and 
they get sent to a "delinquent in- 
stitution" and the name sticks with 
that child for life. But if that child 
were given a proper examination, 
you might find that the delinquency 
was due to retardation or emotional 
disturbances. 


SEMINAR 4: 
“Older People: Our 
Attitude, Its Effect” 


Maurice E. Linden, M.D. 
Director, Div. of Mental Health 
Department of Public Health 
City of Philadelphia 

The average worker's family moves 
on the average of every two years. 
Because of these factors and others 


the average American neighborhood, 


particularly urban, completely re 
plenishes itself every fifteen years. 
Thus an individual who remains in 
his own home, who stays in the 


; PA A] 
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Make your vacation 
dreams come true. 
Open a Central-Penn 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


CENTRAL- PENN NATIONAL BANK 
Philadelphia 
Bucks County « Montgomery County 


Member F.D.1.C Member Federal Reserve System 


OLD-WORLD 
TOYS 
DECORATIONS 
GIFTS 


Half the fun 
of giving 
is getting it at 


„Bum Bor 


ARDMORE, PA. 
os COULTER AVE. SUBURBAN SQUARE 


COUNTY CARS INC. 
Importers of Fine Motor Cars 


PORSCHE LANCIA 
ALFA ROMEO FERRARI 


FIAT | i MASERATI 
a | 


294 E. Baltimore Ave., Media, Pa. 
LOwell 6-8500 


716 E. Lancaster Ave., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
LAwrence 5-0881 
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locale of his ancestors, and reaches 
age seventy-five will in that period 
of his life span have seen four or 
five complete changes of social en- 
vironment to which he is exposed. 
And with each change there is the 
introduction of a new philosophy in 
that community, a new character or 
personality to the neighborhood. For 
the first three such changes the 
long-time resident can adapt himself 
satisfactorily, make new friends, 
give up old friends, but the fourth 
such change and the fifth such 
change are not accompanied by the 
development of new friendships. So 
it is that such people remaining in 
their own homes may be strange in 
their own neighborhood, a factor 
that contributes to a sense of loneli- 
ness, isolation, rejection. 

Half of today's marriages take 
place in late adolescence; the other 
half in the early twenties and be- 
yond. There is thus an increasing 
phenomenon of parents who are 
very young, grandparents in their 
forties, great-grandparents in their 
middle fifties and early sixties. So 
that here we have a new social fac- 
tor of increasing longevity of the 
entire family. We are seeing elon- 
gated families. However, the nega- 
tive factor associated with this dis- 
covery is that elongated family is 
not an elongated unity. There is 
diminishing communication between 
separated generations. So that, for 
example, in one study it was found 
that only about ten percent of 
grandparents are either visited by 
or corresponded with their own chil- 
dren. When they become great- 
grandparents the figure is reduced 
to two or three percent. Within the 
family there is inter-generational 
separation. The elongated family is 
only a chronological fact. 

This inter-generational conflict is 
not necessarily unhealthy. There is 
a tremendous feeling of resentment 
and hostility that normally develops 
in children in the course of their 
personality growth from infancy on. 
This resentment is based on the 
child's need to assert himself, to de- 
velop autonomy, independence and 
means of expressing himself. These 
are not unwholesome ambitions, and 
in normal family life inter-genera- 
tional conflict is probably resolved 
in the late teens or early adult life. 
So the hitherto resentful and hostile 
offspring reconcile their interests 
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7048 Frankford Ave.—DE 8-6613 


memo: 
TO MR. BUSINESSMAN 


Here’s the answer to your Christmas Gift 
problem—A STETSON GIFT CERTIFICATE. 
Perfect for customer or employee, the 
certificate comes gaily packaged in 
a miniature hat box with hat, designed 


to serve as a tree ornament. 


$11.95 to $100 


1224 CHESTNUT 


DEVOTED TO PLEASING THE DISCRIMINATING 


SHOP WITH PLEASURE AND CONFIDENCE AT 


Cou n “ry Craflers Furniture— 


Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions 


/ — L . . 4 
Gifs of distinction from far places 
629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


Lowrey Organs I. M. JARRETT 


$ uP ALL MODELS — E Yi 
BUS." uu PE ee DODGE @ DODGE DART 
LESSONS Musical Director, Station Wagons and Cars 
INCLUDED Mr. Ace Pancoast 
LOWREY ORGAN STUDIOS SM on MM 
Home of Northeast Orgen Club Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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with their parents, assume the par- 
ental character and are thus en- 
abled by virtue of their own newly- 


The American Revolution as Related 
to Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, 


MEREDITH M. JACK 


Monday, Nov. 5, 1781 REAL ESTATE found maturity to assume a parental 
to inf ‘ : 

yoù ‘that “ths ly “pursuant to role. A child growing up cannot be- 

e articles onfederation, the . 2 : 2 4 
United | States b, Congress As- FINE SUBURBAN come a responsible and independent 
semi proceeded to the choice » : : : 4 : 
m President and have elected for die En AND parent until ^s pei with his 
suing year, His Excellency John Hanson. own parents. o long as he is ina 

I have the h to be, Sir, i 

Your mpi Obedi: launti serve. CITY HOMES state of rebellion and resentment 


VIEN TOMSON Watch for opening announcement against his own parents he cannot 
F py tad 8 of “Buttonwood” a planned com- assume a parental role. A tremen- 


munity of fine homes on Darby- dous number of people seeking psy- 


MAURICE M. ELY Paoli Road. chiatric help have not achieved this 
Mdb EE Le Sis ii h kind of reconciliation with their 
orth Main Street unteer 2- parents and feel their own inade- 


quacy as parents. 
We know also that in the United 
States and elswhere aging carries 


SALE OPPORTUNITY 3 Houses—over s acres GROUND 


Ideal for Clinic, Convalescent Home, Research, Club. Many Other Uses. Main House has 12 ith i aw jinsdaas d 
luxurious rooms, 5 bathrooms, greenhouse, large garage, air conditioning and many unique with it certain complications that 
features. Two other houses have 16 rooms. Swimming pool, tennis courts, cabana. Beautiful are slightly repugnant. The aged 
landscaping. Near Turnpike, Routes 1 and 13, and Levittown Shopping Center. : : 

person stands as a reminder to 


vigo e" Salow ane vame STROUSE, GREENBERG and CO. young people that human beings are 
For Details and Inspection— 1525 Locust St., Philadelphia, Kingsley 6-2400 not immortal on this earth, that 


there is a terminus to life on earth. 
The young in all cultures, by the 
very nature of their youth, their 


Why WESTINGHOUSE is favored indomitableness, their self-centered- 


ness, and their vitality, cannot con- 


for DYNAMIC GROWTH in 1960's ceive of such an end to life. They 


also deny aging as a process of life 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, the nation’s and develop an attitude of rejec- 
second largest electrical equipment manufacturer, tion and discard of the aged, and do 
may be one of the truly great growth companies of not prepare for their own aging. 
the next decade. With sales and profits expanding This 
steadily, this high grade common stock is recom- 
mended for possible profit-making opportunities. 


is more characteristic of our 
culture than any other on earth. 


Westinghouse’s planned expansion in the electrical, ! 
electronic and atomic energy industries, and its Elias Cohen 

impressive outlook for the 1960's are described in Commissioner, Office for the Aging, 
a report just published by our Research Depart- Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
ment. 'This report cites a program of growth and e . 
management reorganization, and foresees broad- Ihe rural-urban shift has taken 
ening markets — both civil and military — and us from an agrarian economy to an 
sharply higher earnings in the period ahead. The industrial economy. This has af- 
cumulative effect of increasing needs for electrical fected the role of the older person 
equipment and power generation, atomic energy in a three-generation family. In the 
development, research activities and defense work 


$ 8 agrarian economy there was a role 
are all detailed in our Report. 


for grandparents to play after they 
To get your free copy of this Report, mail coupon below. had given up the active manage- 
ment of the farm. There were al- 


WOODCOCK HESS ways certain chores to fill the leisure 
J , \ hours after retirement. The farms 
"m Y have changed in size, too. We have 

MOYER & 00. INC. moved from the small family farm 


Business Founded 1842 to the large industrial farm. The 

MEMBERS , ; of the cite is auc , > 

Ne York Stock Exckeupe nature of the city is such that the 

Pbiladelpbia-Baltimore Stock Exchange home no longer presents opportuni- 
American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) ‘ k illi lei } 0 

123 SOUTH BROAD ST., PHILA. 9, PA. ties for filling leisure hours. Our 

KI 5-7200 great industrial society with its em- 


Geni phasis on production places great 
entlemen: 

Please send me free report on Westinghouse Electric Corporation, stress on those who can produce. In 
N A M E — = — 


ADDRESS one must be a producer, and we 


order to have value in our society 


CET "ZONE STATE don’t look too handily on the use of 
leisure time that doesn't produce. B 
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Now available in the new... 


VEKING un 


BUILT BY 


Doylestown Building 
E 


130 S. Main Street 


Doylestown, Pe 
Fillmore 8-440€ 


... For Friendly Counsel On 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS SEE 
EAN, MASON & EYER— 


Buy "planned protection" for your home, 
automobile, family and business. It's the 
modern, professional way to get com- 
plete insurance protection—avoiding 
wasteful expense and overlapping cover- 
ages. 

Ask us about a "tailor-fitted'" insur- 
ance program to meet your exact needs. 
You will be pleased with the results! 


Sean, Mason d Eyer 


Complete Insurance € Bonding Protection 


501 W. Main Street 
Lansdale, Pa. 
Ulysses 5.4843 


Monument Square 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 


May we discuss your portfolio? 


WARNER, JENNINGS 
MANDEL & LONGSTRETH 


121 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
KINGSLEY 5-S567 


FRANCIS J. BAGNELL 
DIRECTOR OF SALES 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 


10 WEEK TRIAL PLAN 
for your child’s musical 
education. FREE use of 

an instrument during 

this trial period. 

For further information 

call Mr. Enos Shupp, Jr. 

. . . TUrner 7-5958 


The Music Box 


STUDIOS: 741-A Yorkway Place (Arcade) 
RETAIL STORE: 410 York Rd. (Next to 
Bank) 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
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science in the sixties 
continued from page 37 


The Franklin Institute Laborator- 
ies for Research and Development. 
He explained, “During the Sixties, 
thermoelectrical equipment will be- 
come available to homeowners in 
this country. 


items will 


Among these many 


be a motorless, light- 
weight refrigerator and an automat- 
ic bottle warmer which will wake 
father 


enough to feed the baby." 


when the milk is warm 

Will a cancer cure or a miracle 
drug to combat any of the diseases 
that torment Man be discovered in 
the Sixties? Dr. William G. Batt, 
director of the Biochemical Re- 
Foundation for which the 


Institute is a 


search 
trustee, thinks not. 
No miracle drugs to banish all of 
Man's ills are to be expected. 

But Dr. Batt believes immunology 
advances in this new decade may 
give Man reasonable control of cer 
tain types of spontaneous cancers. 
Dr. Batt added: 

“The 


control certain types of spontane- 


surgeon may be able to 


ous cancers by immunizing patients 


obtained from their 


own tumors. The surgeon will cut 


with factors 
out a tumor from a patient, have a 


biochemist extract certain compo- 
nents, inject the important factors 
back into the patient so that anti 
bodies will develop which will con 
trol any cancerous tissue remaining. 
Growths known as epitheliomas are 
already giving promising results." 

Dr. Batt also expects to see mark 
ed progress in the understanding of 
basic biological phenomena which 
will shed light on cancer as well as 
other dread diseases. Expanding 
study of microbial genetics is throw- 
ing more light on the unique role 
of nucleic acids in the mechanism 
of heredity, he said. 

"Present thinking is that nucleic 
acids are responsible for the orderly 
process of mitosis. Any changes in 
the nucleic acid could reasonably re- 
sult in a mutant cell which could 
be the cause of cancer. This theory 
offers the most simple explanation 
as to the cause of cancer. 

“Studies currently are being con- 
ducted to 


that might curb or control natural 


discover  anti-mutagens 
or spontaneous mutation and thus 


possibly reduce the incidence of 


cancer. It remains to be seen wheth- 


David L. Lawrence 
Governor 


B ooo 


Travel in (omfort 


in Vennsylvanial 


Ample accommodations, 
hotels, motels, tourist homes, 
parks and camping sites 
await you everywhere you 
go in Pennsylvania. No- 
where will you find your 
comfort and convenience 
provided for more abun- 
dantly. 
find a 


friendlier people, more inter- 


Nowhere will you 
greater welcome. 
esting sights and scenery. 

To assure a pleasant trip 
— drive carefully — and 
observe all traffic laws 
road signs. They are de- 
signed to protect you and 
help you travel in comfort 
and safety. 

Be sure your trip is a 
round trip. Your travels are 
not complete until you re- 


turn home safely. 


Stay Alert - Stay Alive 
COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


"The Safe Driver State" 


WV 
24 Charles M. Dougherty 
Secretary of Revenue 
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THE 


The Restaurant with the 
Country Club Atmosphere 


HANEY '’S., the hilt 


LUNCHEON—COCKTAILS—DINNERS 


American and Continental Cuisine. 
Banquets, Parties & Wedding Receptions 


For Reservations Call— 
YUkon 2-8782 Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 


OPEN YEAR ROUND —closed Mondays 


mile off Rt. 
off 611 


Follow sign ½ 
or turn right 


# 32 
at Revere 


BUCKS COUNTY 


PLAYHOUSE INN 
onthe Delaware, 


NEW HOPE * PENNSYLVANIA 


Dancing to the Music 
of the Mickey Palmer Trio, 
Friday and Saturday 
on our new and larger dance floor 


NO COVER NO MINIMUM 
TERRACE ROOM 
Epicurean cuisine and exotic Polynesian 
delicacies, served with a view of 
the river. 
POLYNESIAN ROOM 
Where you can 


sip and dine in a 
romantic island setting. 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Superb cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in a 
friendly gathering place. 


THE LOUNGE 
Relax over an aperitif amid soft music 
and native art. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Graciously appointed rooms with a view 
of the river. Continental breakfast served. 


OPEN EVERY DAY ALL YEAR 


FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE PARTIES 
RESERVATIONS: Volunteer 2-2035 


Write for beautiful Color Brochure. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


enn -S boad 


A City Hotel with Country Inn atmosphere, luxuri- 
ous appointments, superb food and courteous serv- 
ice. In the heart of Stroudsburg, the Gateway to 
the Pocono Mountain Vacation Land. 3 Air-Con- 
ditioned Dining Rooms and the popular Stroud 
Tavern Cocktail Lounge. Superb cuisine, featurin 
Pocono Mountain Brook Trout, . Prime Beet, 
Steaks and Chops. Complete Food service 7 A.M.- 
12 MN. Private Rooms for nventions, 

gatherings and Weddings, of 30 to 300 ons. 
Special Television Room. Daily Organ ncert. 
100 Bedrooms, newly decorated with private baths, 
all Air-Conditioned. 50 Car Drive-in Garage in 
the Building with day night attendants. No park- 
ing charge there while you eat. Headquarters of 
ROTARY, KIWANIS, LIONS, BUSINESS & 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN and SOROPTOMIST 

UB. 


Advance Reservation Advisable. 


AAA e PHA e AHW Phone Hamilton 1-2200 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-d’oeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignonne 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d’Hotel 


Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-10 
Closed Sunday and for lunch Monday 

Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


CARTWHEEL INN 


Route 202 New Hope 


Center City 
39 So. 19th St. LOcust 3-2499 
RESTAURANT 


AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
ITALIAN CUISINE 


Continental in both food and drink 
JIM Di BATTISTA - Your Host 
Kitchen open to 1:00 A.M. 


THE FINEST FOOD FROM 
CORK TO CANTON 
Music of your choice during 
the cocktail hour 3 to 6 


Just off Rittenhouse Square 
19th & Sansom Sts. — LOcust 7-9639 


Member Diners Club American Express 


Hilton Carte Blanche 


Volunteer 2-2182 


er these will bear fruit. 


eer 


The study of nutrition will be 
expanded so that eventually the 
means may be found to cope with 
the problem of feeding an expand- 
ing population. 

The Scientific Sixties thus will 
have their effect on the health of 
In addition they also 


our bodies. 


will affect our minds and our child- 


ren's minds. Robert W. Neather, 
director of the Franklin Institute 
Science Museum which directs a 


comprehensive educational program 
for crea school children, predicts 
that within the next decade new 
scientific courses such as “Radia- 
tion Biology" will be included in 
high school curricula. Mr. Neath- 
ery said: 

"Radiation Biology deals with the 
effects of radioactivity on living tis- 
sues. Twenty years ago any mention 
of radioactivity in a high school 
science class was superficial. Today 
it is the subject of a complete 
course in an increasing number of 
high schools. 

"Many Pennsylvania high schools 
recognize the need for better facil- 
ities in the rapidly-evolving science 
courses. Such school districts as 
Abington, Cheltenham, Upper More- 
land and Upper Darby and many 
others have designed their 
plants to accommodate 


new 
physical 
changing curricula. 

“The 
also will be altered because of the 
rapid changes in electronics,” Mr. 
Neathery added. “The field of com- 
putation has created a demand for 
mathematicians and electronic tech- 


standard science courses 


nicians who must receive more in- 


tensive study during their high 
school years in order to prepare 
them for their future careers. Thus, 


the Sixties, mathematical 


courses will be made more advanced. 


during 


“As revolutionary as the changes 
in the high school curricula will be, 
they will be matched by changes in 
instruction methods. I certain 
that the 


demonstrations will continue in the 


am 


teacher’s use of lecture- 


elementary grades where science 
will receive proper emphasis. 
“The new decade,’ Mr. Neathery 
added, "promises to make know- 
ledge on scientific research available 
to everyone through an increase in 


the number of scientific magazines." 
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LAFAYETTE HILL, PA. 


General Lafayette 
Inn 
Established 1732 
GERMANTOWN PIKE & CHURCH ST. 


Early American charm, with every mod- 
em feature. The finest in steaks and sea- 
food . . . man-sized cocktails. Soft back- 
grond music for your added enjoyment. 


ully air-conditioned, of course. 


CHestnut Hill 7-6674 TAylor 8-9154 


"AT THE SIGN OF THE .- LONGHORN STEER” 


the prime rib 
14 South 15th St., Phila. 


American Express & Diners Club 


THE 
TRAVELER — E 
FOR 8 
CHRISTMAS 


It’s the authority 

on the 2 

Penn Country. a 

Fill out and mail  & 

the subscription card Ë 
now. 


| 


Š Atlantic City’s Oldest Steak House 


GWYNEDD, PA. 


14 
* Wm. Penn Inn 


Est. 1714 
On Route 202 at Sumneytown Pike 


Luncheons * Cocktails * Dinner 


Gracious Dining—Famous for Banquets 


Phone OXbow 9-4684 
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But how, 
keep up-to-date on science as know- 


you ask, will Man ever 


ledge and scientific publications in- 
crease but the hours in a day do not? 
Dr. John S. Burlew, executive vice 
president of the Franklin Institute, 
feels that the Sixties must give 
scientists a new system which will 


allow them to have research data 


available within minutes or hours, 


weeks as i 


7 


instead of days and 
now usually the case. 

Dr. Burlew explained: "As the 
bulk of 


creases, our bibliographic tools are 


scientific publications in- 
becoming less and less efficient. Dur 
ing the Fifties 
creased awareness of this problem, 


there was an in- 
but no general solution was sug 
gested. 

"In some highly specialized areas 
some application of electronic com 
puters has been made. However, 
computers are not readily applicable 
to the whole range of scientific lit- 
erature, because of the gigantic task 
of indexing that literature in such 
a form that searching it can be done 
by a computer. 

"Keeping up with new scientific 
advances will become more and 
more difficult as 
older. Whether scientists and engi- 
neers will decide to break with past 


the Sixties grow 


methods of publishing data is doubt- 
ful, for they are just as traditional 
and conservative in their ways as 
people in other walks of life. 

“But one thing is sure. Some im- 


provement in the present methods 


of recording, storing and disseminat- 
will have 


ing scientific information 


to be made." 


If Dr. Burlew and the other 
Franklin Institute executives are 
right in their predicitions Man 


stands to benefit a great deal by the 
of the 1960 decade. And 
the wonder of benefits that 
during this 


short life 
these 
Science can give us 
coming decade, and the decades to 
as Ben 


us to exclaim 
1780: 


follow, cause 
Franklin did in 
“The 


now makes, occasions my regretting 


rapid progress true science 


sometimes that I was born so soon.” 

. “O that moral science were in 
a fair way of improvement, that men 
cease to be wolves to one 
that 
would at length learn what they 


would 


another, and human beings 


now improperly call humanity" a 


py 


v Ne 2e 


* OLD ORIGINAL 
BOORBINDER’S 


125 WALNUT ST. 
| | | SINCE 1865 
| lu 


XE 


SSS antl 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


THE FINEST FOOD 
IN A CHARMING ATMOSPHERE 


STEAKS e CHOPS e SEAFOOD 


Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 'til 9 Sunday 12 til 8 
Open Fireplace 
Rt. 611, Revere, Pa. "15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


Gracious N inen dg 
in Colon tad . A. m osfihere 


Washington Crossing Inn 


WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 
LUNCHEON * COCKTAILS * DINNER 


Private rooms for your bridge parties 
Covered Bridge Cocktail Lounge 


Banquet Facilities Phone HYatt 3-6677 


yu 2 2 


. 4 OY THE BEST 
y’ “if d of good food and lodg 
D M A ing, the pleasure ond 


charm of being ot 


Baiclay 


‘deol for your luncheon, 


^ 
UY ^ 9 , dinner or entertoiing 
4 jf Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
f/f us T. Murray — Managing Director 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT and 
NURSING HOME 


‘A Hame Away From Home 


24-hr. Nursing Care—Quiet, Pleasant 
Surroundings—Spacious Lawns—Dining 
Room, Excellent Food. 
MRS. M. D. SHEFTIC, R. N. 
1320 MILL ROAD QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
KEystone 6-6847 


A horme ior Agea, Chronic & Convalescent Guests. 


State License R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Administrator 
1408 WEST BROAD STREET 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. KEYSTONE 6-2769 


Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 


THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG 
by Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 


3rd Printing 


"A wonderful 
book, well written 
... must reading 
for the ever-in- 
creasing army of 
Civil War fans." 
The Reader's Di- 
gest.  Elaborately 
illustrated 84.95. 
DeLuxe, autographed ed. $12.50. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCTOR 
by B. Fox Griffith 
History of the Philadelphia 
Medical Clinics and life story of 
a great Pennsylvania doctor. “A 


stimulating volume." N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $4.95 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
by 
Scott F. Brenner 
"A warm and 
intimate story of a 
thrifty, law-abid- 
ing, and unusual 
people.” Rochester 
Democrat and 
Chronicle. $4.95 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


or order from 


Pennsylvania Traveler Book Dept. 
38 S. 19th St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service. Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 
Closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 
want them and would like to swap. 


SIX UNIQUE LAMPS suspended from an antique 
wheel, suitable for lighting cathedral or restaurant 
ceiling. Will trade for colonial Wing chair or 
love seat in good condition. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 548 


WILL TRADE one 1928 Model A Ford Sedan in 
very good condition for any Model T Ford in 
good restorable condition. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 545 


VIOLIN AND CASE in excellent condition, anx- 
ious to be traded for Speed Graphic camera 215^ 
x 8%” or 8%” x 414". 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 549 


ANTIQUE CUT CRYSTAL domed cheese dish, and 
a cut crystal sugar bowl happily traded for an- 
tique silver serving pieces. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 546 


WILL TRADE practically new tubular hockey 
skates, in good condition for anything you have. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 550 


WILL TRADE a 36 inch Aluminum Hand-Loom, 

completely equipped, excellent working condition, 

for antique gold bracelets or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 551 


PICTURE FRAMES, assorted sizes and styles, 
in good condition, will trade for what have ? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 55: 


WILL TRADE professional model sun and heat 
lamp for anything worthwhile. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 544 


WILL TRADE porch swing in 
with yellow plastic covers and 
lova seat. 


good condition, 
cushions, for a 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 557 


WILL TRADE 
year, for art 


power mower, used for only one 
lessons or a canoe. 
T ER TRADE NO. 558 


WILL TRADE two antique drop-leaf 
small antique desk. 


tables for 


SEEKING muscle building equipment in exchange 
for tricycle and nursery books—used of course. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 556 


SERVICES — GOODS 


MOVING? INVESTIGATE THE NEW WAY OF 
LIFE FOR LIBERALS! 


Raise your children in the free, healthy atmos 
phere of an intelligently integrated development 
Modern 6-8 room homes, superior construction 
and planning from $13,000-$29,000. Buy, rent, 
PhiJadelphia-Princeton-New York areas. Repre 
sented by Concord Associates, Modern Community 
Developers subsidiary. Contact Stuart Wallace, 
84 Nassau, Dept. D, Princeton, N. J. Walnut 
4-0701. In Philadelphia area, ME 9-4576. 


CLOCKS & WATCHES of all kinds repaired 
Specializing in Antiques and Grandfathers Clocks 
Pick-up and Delivery. Call ANNO VIOLA 
Windybush Rd., New Hope. VOlunteer. 2-2879 


SCHUYLK'LL BOOK & CURIO SHOP 
873 Belmont Avenue, Cor. eth St. & Lancaster 
Ave. W. Philadelphia, Pa. GR 3-4769. We sp 
cialize in rare, out-of-print and hard-to-find Books 
Collectors Items— Manuscripts-Autographs-Prints 
Paintings-Curios—We Buy and Sell—Appraisals 


Invite 
A Collie 
Into Your 


Family . . . 


For ihe ultimate 
in beauty and 
the most loyal 
companionship. 


Glen Hill Collies 


CH. GLENHILL 
DREAMER’S NOBLEMAN 


offer the finest (Completed Championship, 
American bloodlines. Madison Sanare Garden, 
At Stud 


GLEN HILL COLLIES 


Haverford, Pa. MI 2-9792 or MI 2-1921 


ANTIQUE JELLY CUPBOARD to trade for what 
have you? 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 560 


WANTED—used furniture, 
a-brac, odds and ends. 
Riegelsville Hotel Auction Sales 
Riegelsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Riverside 92581 


KENNELS 


CHIHUAHUAS 


Chihuahua puppies, AKO and inoculated. Colingo 
stud and grown stock, Mrs. Alfred Coleman, 19 


antiques, tools, br 


Douglas Street, Lambertville, N. J EXport 
7-0443-R 

POODLES 
Poodles, Puppies, creme, silver blacks. Quality 


breeding. Deer Lodge, 4 miles North of Newtown 
on Route 413. Phone WOrth 8-3928 


WELSH TERRIERS 
(Also Sealyhams) Champion bred puppies—stud 
service, Mr. and Mrs, William W. Wimer MI, 
Pool Forge Farms Churchtown, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. Phone Terre-Hill, Pa. HNlerest 5-3606. 


HONEY HOLLOW — —— — 


| the finest Great Danes 
Top quality Puppies always available 
BOARDING—AI! Breeds 
TRIMMING—GROOMING—SERVICES 
By Professionals 
Poodles—Cockers—Terriers | 
Honey Hollow Kennels | 
| 
| 


CHALFONT, PA. 
Telephone: VAndyke 2-0890 
Frank V. Mancuso Lina Basquette Mancuso 


| : Jj 
HUNTERS PARADISE 


Pay as you Hunt 
400 Acres of Natural Cove: 
Pheasants, Chukars, Mallards 


LYON VALLEY FARMS, INC. 
Schnecksville, Rt. 1, Pa. 
Folder on request 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


FLY NON-STOP 


LISBON 
MADRID 


HAPPY REMINDER! Start your Europe visit 
with Portugal and Spain. Fly there, non-stop, 
aboard IBERIA’s Super G Constellations. 
EN ROUTE, the same hospitality that’s 
earned Spain fame! Check your Travel Agent. 


ECONOMY PACKAGE TOURS TOO! 


THE MEDITERRANEAN BY AIR — Year-round ‘‘on your own" tours 
of Portugal, Spain, Italy and France. From 18 days, from $742.20. 


SPECIAL EXOTIC TOURS—Visit four cities, Paris, Madrid, Tangiers 
and Palma de Mallorca. Three different 15-day tours. From 


$649.00. 


JET PACK VACATIONS — Explore Europe "on your own." Build 
your own itinerary! Ask for Folders 


AIR LINES OF SPAIN 


123 S. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. * PEnnypacker 5-7308 


SAS, with 

its fleet of 
Caravelles, 
serves more 
cities with 
pure jets 

than any other 
airline. No 

jet surcharge 


dre 


FROM SAS TO THE WORLD... 


Happiest Combination in jet age travel 


On SAS, one good thing leads to another. 

You speed to Europe aboard the magnificent 
SAS Global Express with hospitality non-stop. 
Then you whisk through Europe, the Middle 
East or Africa on the SAS Caravelle Pure Jet, 
quietest airliner in the sky. You exchange 
distance for a smiling song, a wink of time, 

a specially-planned “Jetline” meal! ... Happy 
thought for your next trip — the Global Express 
and the Caravelle Pure Jet, exclusive 
SAS combination. Plan with your 
SAS agent, or SAS, 2 Penn 

Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAS Caravelle Pure 
Jet flights link 8 


Middle East cities ROME is one of 19 extra cities at no extra 


fare on SAS. See London and Paris, too 


FLY SAS TO EUROPE 
transatlantic or transpolar ... 
or go one way, return the other 


COPENHAGEN ... 
jet crossroads of Europe 


EXOTIC INDIA 


Japan and all the 
Orient.. on SAS FiRST OVER THE POL. 
t $ 


SERVICE with the 
Scandinavian touch 


Fly with travels Happiest Combination... SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


